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CHAPTEB  Xni 

TBB   BBVEH   DATS.      QAIMBb'   lOLL 

Thb  T^on  whitlier  the  interest  now  ehlfto  ig  very  different 
from  the  Vallej.  From  the  terraced  banks  of  the  Bappa- 
^g^  hannock,  sixty  miles  north  of  Biohmond,  to  the 
ahining  reaches  of  the  James,  where  the  capital  of 
Qxe  Confederacy  stands  high  on  her  seven  hills,  the  lowlands 
of  Vir^nia  are  clad  with  lazariaut  vegetation.  The  roads 
and  rulways  nm  throngh  endless  avenues  of  stately  trees ; 
the  shadows  of  the  giant  oaks  lie  far  across  the  rivers,  and 
ridge  and  ravine  are  mantled  with  the  nnbroken  foliage  of 
the  primeval  forest.  In  this  green  wilderness  the  main 
anniee  were  involved.  Bat  despite  the  beauty  of  broad 
riverB  and  sylvan  Bolitades,  gay  with  gorgeous  blossoms  and 
fragrant  with  aromatio  shraba,  the  east^,  or  '  tidewater,' 
eoonties  of  Virginia  had  little  to  recommend  them  as  a 
theatre  of  war.  They  were  sparsely  settled.  The  wooden 
churches,  standing  lonely  in  ttie  groves  where  the  congrega- 
tions hitched  their  horses ;  thesoHtarytavems,  half  inns  and 
half  stores ;  the  oonrt-hooses  of  the  ooonty  justices,  with  a  few 
wooden  cottages  clustered  round  them,  were  poor  substi- 
tntes  for  the  market-towns  of  the  Shenandoah.  Here  and 
there  on  the  higher  levels,  surrounded  by  coppice  and 
lawn,  by  broad  acres  of  com  and  clover,  the  manors  of 
the  plajoters  gave  life  and  brightness  to  the  landscape. 
But  the  men  were  fighting  in  Lee's  ranks,  their  families 
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had  fled  to  Bichmond,  and  these  hospitable  homes  showed 
signs  of  poverty  and  neglect.  Neither  food  nor  forage  was 
to  be  drawn  from  the  country,  and  the  difficulties  of 
supply  and  shelter  were  not  the  worst  obstacles  to  military 
operations.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  climate  and 
the  soil  were  persistent  foes.  The  roads  were  mere  tracks, 
channels  which  served  as  drains  for  the  interminable  forest. 
The  deep  meadows,  fresh  and  green  to  the  eye,  were  damp 
and  unwholesome  campmg-grounds.  Turgid  streams,  like 
the  Ghickahominy  and  its  affluents,  winding  slug^shly 
through  rank  jungles,  spread  in  swamp  and  morass  across 
the  valleys,  and  the  languid  atmosphere,  surcharged  with 
vapour,  was  redolent  of  decay. 

Through  this  malarious  region  the  Federal  army  had 
been  pushing  its  slow  way  forward  for  more  than  six  weeks, 
June  ^^^  105,000  men,  accompanied  by  a  large  siege  train, 
lay  intrenched  within  sight  of  the  spires  of  Bichmond. 
80,000  were  north  of  the  Ghickahominy,  covering  the  York 
Biver  Bailway  and  waiting  the  coming  of  McDowell.  The 
remainder,  from  Woodbury's  Bridge  to  the  Charles  City 
road,  occupied  the  line  of  breastworks  which  stood  directly 
east  of  the  beleaguered  city.  So  nearly  was  the  prize  within 
their  grasp  that  the  church  bells,  and  even  the  clocks 
striking  the  hour,  were  heard  in  the  camps ;  and  at 
Mechanicsville  Bridge,  watched  by  a  picket,  stood  a 
sign-post  which  bore  the  legend  :  '  To  Bichmond,  4^  miles.' 
The  sentries  who  paced  that  beat  were  fortunate.  For 
the  next  two  years  iliey  could  boast  that  no  Federal  soldier, 
except  as  a  prisoner,  had  stood  so  close  as  they  had  to  the 
rebel  stronghold.  But  during  these  weeks  in  June  not  a 
single  soul  in  McGlellan's  army,  and  few  in  the  Confederacy, 
suspected  that  the  flood  of  invasion  had  reached  high- water 
mark.  Bichmond,  gazing  night  after  night  at  the  red 
glow  which  throbbed  on  the  eastern  vault,  the  reflection 
of  countless  camp-fires,  and  listening  with  strained  ears 
to  the  far-otf  call  of  hostile  bugles,  seemed  in  perilous 
case.  No  formidable  position  protected  the  approaches. 
Earthworks,  indeed,  were  in  process  of  construction;  but, 
although  the  left  flank  at  New  Bridge  was  covered  by  the 
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Cfaickabominy,  the  right  was  protected  by  no  natural 
obstacle,  as  had  been  the  case  at  Yorktown  ;  and  the  lines 
occapied  do  commanding  site.  Nor  had  the  Government 
been  able  to  assemble  an  army  of  a  strength  sufficient 
to  man  the  whole  front.  Lee,  antU  Jackson  joined  him, 
commanded  no  more  than  72,500  men.  Of  these  a  large 
portion  were  new  troops,  and  their  numbers  had  been  re- 
dQoed  by  the  7,000  dispatched  under  Whiting  to  the  Valley. 
Bnt  if  the  Federal  army  was  far  superior  in  nnmbers,  it 
was  not  animated  by  an  energy  in  proportion  to  its  strength. 
The  march  from  the  White  House  was  more  sluggish  than 
the  current  of  the  Chickahominy.  From  May  17  to  June  26 
the  Army  of  the  Valley  had  covered  four  hundred  miles. 
Fithin  the  same  period  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
eorered  twenty.  It  is  true  that  the  circumstances  were 
widely  different.  McGlellan  had  in  front  of  him  the  lines  of 
Biehmond,  and  his  advance  had  been  delayed  by  the  rising 
of  the  Chiokahominy.  He  had  fought  a  hard  fight  at  Seven 
PineH ;  and  the  constant  interference  of  Jackson  had  kept 
him  iraiting  for  McDowell.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
displayed  an  excess  of  caution  which  was  perfectly  apparent 
to  his  astute  opponent.  He  had  made  no  attempt  to  use  his 
superior  numbers  ;  and  Lee  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  attack  on  Bidunond  would  take  the  same  form  as  the 
attacb  on  Yorktown, — the  estabUshment  of  great  batteries, 
the  massing  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  all  the  tedious  processes 
Jbdb  11  °'  *  ^^^'  ^6  f^*^  McClellan  like  an  open  book. 
He  had  personal  knowledge  both  of  his  capacity  and 
character,  for  they  had  served  together  on  the  same  staff 
in  the  Mexican  war.  He  knew  that  his  young  adversary 
was  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  of  fascinating  address,  and 
of  conrage  that  was  never  higher  than  when  things  were  at 
their  worst.  But  these  useful  qualities  were  accompanied  by 
marked  defects.  His  will  was  less  powerful  than  his  imagina- 
tion. Bold  in  conception,  he  was  terribly  slow  in  execution. 
When  his  good  sense  showed  him  the  opportunity,  his 
imagination  whispered,  '  Suppose  the  enemy  has  reserves  of 
vhiah  I  know  nothing !  Is  it  not  more  prudent  to  wait  until 
I  receive  more  accurate  information  ? '     And  so '  I  dare  not,' 
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inevitably  waited  on  '  I  woold.*  He  forgot  that  in  war  it 
is  impossible  for  a  general  to  be  absolutely  certain.  It  is 
sufficient,  according  to  Napoleon,  if  the  odds  in  his  favour 
are  three  to  two;  and  if  he  cannot  discover  from  the 
attitude  of  his  enemy  what  the  odds  are,  he  is  unfitted  for 
supreme  command. 

Before  Torktown  McGlellan's  five  army  corps  had  been 
held  in  check,  first  by  16,000  men,  then  by  68,000, 
protected  by  earthworks  of  feeble  profile.'  The  fort  at 
Gloucester  Point  was  the  key  of  the  Confederate  lines.' 
McGlellan,  however,  although  a  division  was  actually  under 
orders  to  move  against  it,  appears  to  have  been  unwilling 
to  risk  a  failure.'  The  channel  of  the  Tork  was  thus 
closed  both  to  his  transports  and  the  gunboats,  and  he  did 
nothing  whatever  to  interfere  with  Johnston's  long  line  of 
communications,  which  passed  at  several  points  within 
easy  reach  of  the  river  bank.  Nor  had  he  been  more  active 
since  he  had  reached  West  Point.  Except  for  a  single  ex- 
pedition, which  had  dispersed  a  Confederate  division  near 
Hanover  Court  House,  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  he  had 
made  no  aggressive  movement.  He  had  never  attempted  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  of  Bichmond,  to  hinder 
their  construction,  or  to  discover  their  weak  points.  His 
urgent  demands  for  reinforcements  had  appeared  in  the 
Northern  newspapers,  and  those  newspapers  had  found 
their  way  to  Bichmond.  From  the  same  source  the 
Confederates  were  made  aware  that  he  believed  himself 
confronted  by  an  army  far  larger  than  his  own ;  and  when, 
on  the  deps^ure  of  Whiting's  division  for  the  Valley,  he 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  attack 
Lee*8  diminished  force,  it  became  abundantly  clear,  if 
further  proof  were  wanting,  that  much  might  be  ventured 
against  so  timid  a  commander. 

From  his  knowledge  of  his  adversary's  character,  and 

'  '  No  one  but  McOlellan  would  have  hesitated  to  attack/    Johnston  to 
Lee,  April  22, 1862.    0.  B.,  vol.  zi.,  part  iu.,  p.  456. 

*  NarraUve  of  Military  Op&raHonSt  (General  J.  E.  Johnston,  pp.  112, 113 
'  The  garrison  consisted  only  of  a  few  companies  of  heayr  aiiillezy,  and 
the  principal  work  was  still  unfinished  when  Torktown  feu.    Beports  of 
Dr.  Oomstoek,  and  Colonel  CabeU,  O.SJL    O.  K,  voL  zi.,  part  L 
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etill  more  from  his  attitude,  Lee  had  little  difficulty  in 
discovering  his  intentions.  McClellan,  on  the  other  hand^ 
failed  to  draw  a  single  correct  inference.  And  yet 
the  information  at  his  disposal  was  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  how  things  stood  in 
the  Confederate  camp.  He  had  been  attacked  at  Seven 
Pines,  but  not  by  superior  numbers ;  and  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  the  enemy  had  not  employed  their  whole 
available  strength  in  this  battle ;  otherwise  their  enterprise 
was  insensate.  Furthermore,  it  was  clearly  to  the  interests 
of  the  Confederates  to  strike  at  his  army  before  McDowell 
could  join  him.  They  had  not  done  so,  and  it  was  there- 
fore probable  that  tiiey  did  not  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  he  was  altogether  misled 
by  the  intelligence  supplied  as  to  the  garrison  of  Bichmond  by 
his  famous  detective  staff.  200,000  was  the  smallest  number 
which  the  chief  agent  would  admit.  But  that  McClellan 
should  have  relied  on  the  estimate  of  these  untrained 
observers  rather  than  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
conduct  of  the  enemy  is  but  a  further  proof  that  he  lacked 
all  power  of  deduction.* 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  he  was  anxious  at 
heart  to  measure  swords  with  Lee.  His  knowledge  of  his 
adversary,  whose  reputation  for  daring,  for  ability,  for 
strength  of  purpose,  had  been  higher  than  any  other  in 
the  old  army,  must  needs  have  hskd  a  disturbing  influence 
on  his  judgment.  Against  an  enemy  he  did  not  know 
McClellan  might  have  acted  with  resolution.  Face  to  face 
with  Lee,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  weaker  will 
was  dominated  by  the  stronger.  Vastly  different  were  their 
methods  of  war.  McClellan  made  no  effort  whatever  either 
to  supplement  or  to  corroborate  the  information  supplied 
by  his  detectives.  Since  he  had  reached  West  Point  his 
cavalry  had  done  little.^  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  had  found 

*  In  one  sense  McClellan  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  Con- 
federate numbers.  In  assoming  control  of  the  Union  armies  Lincoln  and 
Stanton  made  their  enemies  a  present  of  at  least  50,000  men. 

'  It  most  be  admitted  that  his  caviJry  was  very  weak  in  proportion  to 
the  other  arms.  On  Jane  20  he  had  just  over  6,000  sabres  (O'  B.,  vol.  zi., 
part  ilL,  p.  338),  of  which  8,000  were  cUstributed  among  the  army  corps.  The 
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means  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  his  adversary's  troops^ 
and  had  acquired  ample  information  of  the  measures  which 
had  been  taken  to  protect  the  right  wing,  north  of  the 
Chickahominy,  the  point  he  had  determined  to  attack. 

Early  on  June  12,  with  1,200  horsemen  and  a 
section  of  artillery,  Stuart  rode  out  on  an  enterprise  of  a 
j»*.«  iQ  I^d  which  at  that  time  was  absolutely  unique, 
'°°'  ''-  and  which  wiU  keep  his  memory  green  bo  long  as 
cavalry  is  used  in  war.  Carefully  concealing  his  march, 
he  encamped  that  night  near  Taylorsville,  twenty-two 
miles  north  of  Bichmond,  and  far  beyond  the  flank  of 
the  Federal  intrenchments.  The  next  morning  he  turned 
June  18  eastward  towards  Hanover  Court  House.  Here 
he  drove  back  a  picket,  and  his  advanced-guard, 
with  the  loss  of  one  ofiScer,  soon  afterwards  charged 
down  a  squadron  of  regulars.  A  few  miles  to  the  south-east, 
near  Old  Church,  the  enemy's  outposts  were  finally  dispersed ; 
and  then,  instead  of  halting,  the  column  pushed  on  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  district  occupied  by  the  Federals,  and  soon 
found  itself  in  rear  of  their  encampments.  Stuart  had 
already  gained  important  information.  He  had  learned  that 
McClellan's  right  flank  extended  but  a  short  way  north  of 
the  Chickahominy,  that  it  was  not  fortified,  and  that  it  rested 
on  neither  swamp  nor  stream,  and  this  was  what  Lee 
had  instructed  him  to  discover.  But  it  was  one  thing  to 
obtain  the  information,  another  to  bring  it  back.  If  he 
returned  by  the  road  he  had  come,  it  was  probable  he 
would  be  cut  off,  for  the  enemy  was  thoroughly  roused,  and 
the  South  Anna  Biver,  unfordable  from  recent  rains, 
rendered  a  detour  to  the  north  impracticable.  To  the 
south  and  west  of  him  lay  the  Federal  army,  some  of  the 
infantry   camps  not  five  miles  distant.      It   was  about 

Confederates  appear  to  have  had  about  8,000,  but  of  superior  quality, 
familiar,  more  or  less,  with  the  country,  and  united  under  one  oommand.  It 
is  instructive  to  notice  how  the  necessity  for  a  numerous  cavahy  grew  on  the 
Federal  commanders.  In  1864  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  accompanied 
by  a  cavalry  corps  over  18,000  strong,  with  82  guns.  It  is  generally  the  case 
in  war,  even  in  a  close  country,  that  if  the  cavalry  is  allowMl  to  faU  below  the 
usual  proportion  of  one  trooper  to  every  tiz  men  of  the  other  arms  the 
army  suffers. 
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four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  oould  hardly  reach 
Hanover  Coart  House  before  dark,  and  he  might  find 
it  held  by  the  enemy.  To  escape  from  the  dilemma  he 
determined  on  a  plan  of  extraordinary  daring,  which  in- 
volved nothing  less  than  the  passage  of  the  Chickahominy 
in  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  a  circuit  of  theentire  Federal  army. 
The  audacity  of  the  design  proved  the  salvation 
of  his  command.  The  enemy  bad  assembled  a  strong 
force  of  both  cavaby  and  in&ntry  at  Hanover  Court 
House,  under  Stuart's  fatber-in-law,  General  Gooke ;  bat, 
misled  by  the  reports  brought  in,  and  donbtless  perplexed 
by  the  situation,  the  latter  pursued  but  slowly  and 
halted  for  the  night  at  Old  Church.  Stuart,  meanwhile, 
bad  reached  Tunstall's  Station  on  the  York  River  Bailway, 
picking  up  prisoners  at  every  step.  Here,  routing  the 
guard,  he  tore  up  the  rails,  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of 
stores  and  many  waggons,  broke  down  the  telegraph  and 
bomt  the  railway  bridge,  his  men  regaling  themselves  on 
the  luxuries  which  were  found  in  the  well-stored  establish- 
ments of  the  sutlers.  Two  squadrons,  despatched  to 
Garlick's  Landing  on  the  Famunkey,  set  &re  to  two 
transports,  and  rejoined  with  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
horses,  and  mules.  Then,  led  by  troopers  who  were 
natives  of  the  country,  the  column  marched  south-east  by 
the  Williamsburg  road,  moving  further  and  still  further 
away  £rom  Eichmond.  The  moon  was  full,  and  as  the  troops 
passed  by  the  forest  farms,  the  women,  running  to  the 
wayside,  wept  with  delight  at  the  unexpected  apparition 
of  the  grey  jackets,  and  old  men  showered  blessings 
on  the  heads  of  their  gallant  countrymen.  At  Talleysville, 
eight  miles  east,  Stuart  baited  for  three  hours  ;  and  shortly 
after  midnight,  just  as  a  Federal  infantry  brigade  reached 
Tunstall's  Station  in  hot  pursuit,  he  turned  olf  by  a  country 
road  to  the  Ghickahominy.  At  Forge  Bridge,  where  he 
Jnne  14  ^''rived  at  daylight,  he  should  have  found  a  ford ; 
but  the  river  had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  was 
full  of  floating  timber.  Colonel  Fitzhngh  Lee,  not  the 
least  famous  member  of  a  famous  family,  accompiiuied  by  a 
few  men,  swam  hie  horse  at  imminent  peril  over  to  the 
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other  bank  ;  bat,  although  he  re-crossed  the  swollen  waters 
in  the  same  manner,  the  daring  young  officer  had  to  report 
that  the  passage  was  impracticable.  It  was  already  light. 
The  enemy  would  soon  be  up,  and  the  capture  of  the  whole 
column  seemed  absolutely  certain.  Hitherto  the  men, 
exhilarated  by  the  complete  success  of  the  adventure,  had 
borne  themselves  as  gaily  as  if  they  were  riding  through 
the  streets  of  Bichmond.  But  the  danger  of  their  situation 
was  now  forcibly  impressed  upon  them,  and  the  whole 
command  became  grave  and  anxious.  Stuart  alone  was 
unmoved,  and  at  this  juncture  one  of  his  scouts  informed 
him  that  the  skeleton  of  an  old  bridge  spanned  the  stream 
about  a  mile  below.  An  abandoned  warehouse  furnished 
the  materials  for  a  footway,  over  which  the  troopers 
passed,  holding  the  bridles  of  their  horses  as  they  swam 
alongside.  Half  the  column  thus  crossed,  while  the  remain- 
der strengthened  the  bridge  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of 
the  artillery.  By  one  o'clock  the  whole  force  was  over 
the  Chickahominy ,  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  of  whom  only 
small  parties,  easily  driven  back  by  the  rear-guard,  had 
made  their  appearance. 

Thirty-five  miles  now  to  Bichmond,  in  rear  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  Northern  army,  and  within  range,  for  some 
portion  of  the  march,  of  the  gunboats  on  the  James  Biver ! 
Burning  the  bridge,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  the 
Federal  horsemen  who  covered  the  heights  above  Stuart 
plunged  into  the  woods,  and  without  further  misadventure 
brought  his  troops  at  sunset  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charles  City  Court  House.  Leaving  his  men  sleeping, 
after  thirty-six  hours  in  the  saddle,  he  rode  to  Bichmond  to 
June  16  report  to  Lee.  Before  dawn  on  the  15th,  after 
covering  another  thirty  miles,  over  a  road  which 
was  patrolled  by  the  enemy,  he  reached  head-quarters.  His 
squadrons  followed,  marching  at  midnight,  and  bringing 
with  them  166  prisoners  and  260  captured  horses  and  mules. 

This  extraordinary  expedition,  which  not  only  effected 
the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  Federal  property, 
and  broke  up,  for  the  time  being,  their  line  of  supplies,  but 
acquired  information  of  the  utmost  value,  and  shook  the  con- 
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Gdence  of  the  North  in  McCIellan'B  generalship,  was  accom- 
plished with  the  I0B8  of  one  man.  These  young  Virginia 
soldiers  marched  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  less  than 
two  days,  '  There  was  something  sablime,'  says  Stuart, 
'm  the  implicit  confidence  and  unquestioning  trust  of  the 
rank  and  hie  in  a  leader  guiding  them  straight,  apparently, 
into  the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy,  every  step  appearing  to 
&em  to  diminish  the  hope  of  extrication.' '  Nor  was  the 
inflaence  of  their  achievement  on  the  moral  of  the  whole 
Confederate  army  the  least  important  result  attained.  A 
host  of  over  100,000  men,  which  had  allowed  a  few 
Bqasdrons  to  ride  completely  round  it,  by  roads  which 
were  within  bearing  of  its  bugles,  was  no  longer  considered 
a  formidable  foe. 

On  receiving  Stuart'sinformation, Lee drewuptbeplan  of 
operations  which  had  been  imparted  to  Jackson  on  the  22nd. 
It  was  a  design  which  to  all  appearance  was  almost  fool- 
hardy.   The  Confederate  army  was  organised  as  follows  : — 

LoDgBtreet 9,000 

A.  P.  HiU 14.000 

Uagmdar 18.000 

Hoger 9,000 

Holmes 6,600 

D.  H.  Hill 10,000 

Jftokson 18.600 

Cftvalry B,000 

Beurve  Artilleiy 8,500 


On  the  night  of  June  24  the  whole  of  these  troops,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Valley  army,  were  south  of  the  Gbicka- 
Jqdb  m  hominy,  holding  the  earthworks  which  protected 
Richmond.  Less  than  two  miles  eastward,  strongly 
intrenched,  lay  four  of  McCleUan's  army  corps,  in  round 
numbers  75,000  officers  and  men.* 

To  attack  this    force,    even  after  Jackson's  arrival, 

'  SW»rt's  Heport,  0.  B.,  vol.  xi.,  part  i. 

*  This  estimate  is  rstbor  larger  than  that  of  the  Confederate  hietoriani 
(Allan,  W.  H,  Tajlor,  do.,  *<!.).  bu'  it  I^b  been  aiTivad  m  alter  a  oatoful 
Biamination  nl  the  Btrengih  at  different  dates  and  the  Iobscb  in  the  various 

ine  30,  0.  K..  vol.  li.,  part  i..  p.  233. 
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was  to  court  disaster.  The  right  was  protected  by  the 
Chickahominy^  the  left  rested  on  White  Oak  Swamp^  a 
network  of  sluggish  streams  and  impassable  swamps, 
screened  everywhere  by  tangled  thickets.  It  needed  not 
the  presence  of  the  siege  ordnance,  placed  on  the  most 
commanding  points  witlun  the  lines,  to  make  such  a  posi- 
tion absolutely  impregnable. 

North  of  the  Chickahominy,  however,  the  Federals  were 
less  favourably  situated.  The  Fifth  Army  Corps,  26,000 
strong,'  under  General  FitzJohn  Porter,  had  been  pushed 
forward,  stretching  a  hand  to  McDowell  and  protecting  the 
railway,  in  the  direction  of  Mechanicsville ;  and  although 
the  tributaries  of  the  Chickahominy,  running  in  from  the 
north,  afforded  a  series  of  positions,  the  right  flank  of 
these  positions,  resting,  as  Stuart  had  ascertained,  on 
no  natural  obstacle,  was  open  to  a  turning  movement. 
Furthermore,  in  rear  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  at  an  oblique 
angle  to  the  front,  ran  the  line  of  supply,  the  railway  to 
West  Point.  If  Porter's  right  were  turned,  the  Confede- 
rates, threatening  the  railway,  would  compel  McClellan  to 
detach  largely  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  in 
order  to  recover  or  protect  the  line. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  therefore, 
Lee*s  attention  had  been  for  some  time  fixed.  Here  was 
his  adversary's  weak  point,  and  a  sudden  assault  on  Porter, 
followed  up,  if  necessary,  by  an  advance  against  the 
railway,  would  bring  McClellan  out  of  his  intrenchments, 
and  force  him  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  To  ensure 
success,  however,  in  the  attack  on  Porter  it  was  necessary 
to  concentrate  an  overwhelming  force  on  the  north  bank  ; 
and  this  could  hardly  be  done  without  so  weakening  the  force 
which  held  the  Richmond  lines  that  it  would  be  unable 
to  resist  the  attack  of  the  75,000  men  who  faced  it.  If 
McClellan,  while  Lee  was  fighting  Porter,  boldly  threw 
forward  the  great  army  he  had  on  the  south  bank,  the  rebel 
capital  might  be  the  reward  of  his  resolution.    The  danger 

*  The  Fifth  Army  Crorps  included  MoCall's  diyision,  whioh  had  but 
recently  arriyed  by  water  from  Fredericksburg.  Beport  of  June  20,  0.  B., 
vol.  xi.»  part  i.,  p.  888. 
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was  apparent  to  all,  bat  Lee  resolved  to  risk  it,  and  hia 
aadacity  baa  not  escaped  criticism.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  deliberately  diaregarded  the  contingency  of  McClellan 
either  advancing  on  Richmond,  or  reinforcing  Porter. 
The  troth  ib,  however,  that  neither  Lee,  nor  thoae  generala 
about  him  who  knew  McClellan,  were  in  the  least 
apprehensive  that  their  over-cantions  adveraary,  if  the 
attack  were  aadden  and  well  anatained,  would  either  see  or 
utilise  his  opportunity. 

From  Hannibal  to  Moltke  there  haa  been  no  great 
captain  who  haa  neglected  to  attidy  the  character  of  hia 
opponent,  and  who  did  not  trade  on  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  and  it  waa  thia  knowledge  which  juatified  Lee's 
audacity. 

The  real  daring  of  the  enterprise  lay  in  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Confederate  armament.  Maskets  and 
ahot-gona,  atill  carried  by  a  large  part  of  the  army,  were 
ill-matched  againat  rifles  of  the  most  modem  mann- 
facture;  while  the  smooth-bore  field-pieces,  with  which 
at  least  half  the  artillery  waa  equipped,  posaeased  neither 
the  range  nor  the  accuracy  of  the  rified  ordnance  of  the 
Federals. 

That  Lee'a  study  of  the  chances  had  not  been 
patient  and  esbaastive  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  He  was 
no  bare-brained  leader,  but  a  profound  thinker,  following 
the  highest  principles  of  the  military  art.  That  he  had 
weighed  the  disconcerting  effect  which  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  victorious  Jackson,  with  an  army  of  un- 
known strength,  would  produce  upon  McClellan,  goes  with- 
out saying.  He  had  omitted  no  precaution  to  render  the 
Borpriae  complete,  and  although  Qte  defences  of  Bichmond 
were  still  too  weak  to  resist  a  resolute  attack,  Magrader, 
the  same  officer  who  had  so  sucoessfnlly  imposed  upon 
UcClellan  at  Torktown,  was  such  a  master  of  artifice  that, 
with  28,000  men  and  the  reserve  artillery,'  he  might  be 
reUed  upon  to  hold  Richmond  until  Porter  had  been  dis- 

■  MagnideT'g  diTuioD,  18,000;  Enger's  diviBion,  9,000;  leserve  nrtil- 
lei7, 8,000 :  B  legimsiita  of  Mvftlry,  2,000.  HolmM'  diiuian,  6,600,  wu  still 
Rtaiued  on  th*  aoDtb  htak  ol  tlie  Junes. 
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posed  of.  The  remainder  of  the  army,  2,000  of  Stuart's 
cavahry,  the  divisions  of  Longstreet  and  the  two  Hills,  85,000 
men  aU  told,  crossing  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Ghickahominy 
and  combining  with  the  18,500  under  Jackson,  would  be 
sufficient  to  crush  the  Federal  right. 

The  initial  operations,  however,  were  of  a  somewhat 
complicated  nature.  Four  bridges'  crossed  the  river  on 
Lee's  left.  A  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Mechanicsville  Bridge,  up  stream,  is  Meadow  Bridge, 
and  five  and  a  half  miles  further  up  is  another  passage 
at  the  Half  Sink,  afterwards  called  Winston's  Bridge. 
Three  and  a  half  miles  below  Mechanicsville  Bridge 
is  New  Bridge.  The  northern  approaches  to  Mechanics- 
ville, Meadow,  and  New  Bridge,  were  in  possession  of  the 
Federals ;  and  it  was  consequently  no  simple  operation  to 
transfer  the  troops  before  Bichmond  from  one  bank  of  the 
Ghickahominy  to  the  other.  Only  Mechanicsville  and 
Meadow  Bridges  could  be  used.  Winston's  Bridge  was  too 
far  from  Bichmond,  for,  if  Longstreet  and  the  two  Hills 
were  to  cross  at  that  point,  not  only  would  Magruder  be 
left  without  support  during  their  march,  but  McGlellan, 
warned  by  his  scouts,  would  receive  long  notice  of  the 
intended  blow  and  have  ample  time  for  preparation.  To 
surprise  Porter,  to  give  McGlellan  no  time  for  reflection, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  a  position  which  would 
bring  the  Gonfederates  operating  on  the  north  bank  into 
close  and  speedy  conmiunication  with  Magruder  on  the 
south,  another  point  of  passage  must  be  chosen.  The 
position  would  be  the  one  commanding  New  Bridge,  for 
the  Gon  federate  earthworks,  held  by  Magruder,  ran  due 
south  from  that  point.  But  Porter  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  coveted  ground,  with  strong  outposts  at 
Mechanicsville.  To  secure,  then,  the  two  centre  bridges 
was  the  first  object.  This,  it  was  expected,  would  be 
achieved  by  the  advance  of  the  Valley  army,  aided  by 
a  brigade  from  the  Half  Sink,  against  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  Federals  at  Mechanicsville.    Then,  as  soon 

'  Lee'B  bridge,  shown  on  the  map,  had  either  been  destroyed  or  was  not 
jet  built 
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as  the  enemy  fell  back,  Longstreet  and  the  two  ^illB 
would  cross  the  river  by  the  Meadow  and  Mechanics- 
ville  Bridges,  and  strike  Porter  in  front,  while  Jackson 
attacked  his  right.  A  victory  would  place  the  Confederates 
in  possession  of  New  Bridge,  and  the  troops  north  of  the 
Ghickahominy  would  be  then  in  close  communication  with 
Magruder. 

Lee's  orders  were  as  follows : — '  Headquarters,  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  June  24,  1862.  (General  Orders, 
No-  75. 

'  I. — General  Jackson's  conmiand  will  proceed  to-morrow 
(June  25)  from  Ashland  towards  the  Slash  (Merry  Oaks) 
Clhurch,  and  encamp  at  some  convenient  point  west  of  the 
Central  Baibroad.  Branch's  brigade  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division 
wiU  also,  to-morrow  evening,  ta£e  position  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  near  Half  Sink.  At  three  o'clock  Thursday 
morning,  26th  instant.  General  Jackson  will  advance  on  the 
road  leading  to  Pole  Green  Church,  communicating  his 
march  to  General  Branch,  who  will  immediately  cross  the 
Chickahominy,  and  take  the  road  leading  to  Mechanics- 
ville.  As  soon  as  the  movements  of  these  columns 
are  discovered,  General  A.  P.  Hill,  with  the  rest  of 
his  division,  will  cross  the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow 
Bridge,  and  move  direct  upon  Mechanicsville.  To  aid  his 
advance  the  heavy  batteries  on  the  Chickahominy  will  at 
the  proper  time  open  upon  the  batteries  at  Mechanicsville. 
The  enemy  being  driven  from  Mechanicsville  and  the 
passage  of  the  bridge  being  opened.  General  Longstreet, 
with  his  division  and  that  of  (General  D.  H.  Hill,  wiU  cross 
the  Chickahominy  at  or  near  that  point ;  General  D.  H. 
Hill  moving  to  the  support  of  Gener^  Jackson,  and  General 
Longstreet  supporting  General  A.  P.  Hill;  the  four 
divisions  keeping  in  communication  with  each  other,  and 
moving  en  ichelon  on  separate  roads  if  practicable ;  the  left 
division  in  advance,  with  skirmishers  and  sharp-shooters 
extending  in  their  front,  will  sweep  down  the  Chickahominy, 
and  endeavour  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  position  above 
New  Bridge,  General  Jackson  bearing  well  to  his  left, 
turning  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  and  taking  the  direction  towards 
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Gold  Harbour.  They  will  then  press  forward  towards  the 
York  Biver  Bailroad,  closing  upon  the  enemy's  rear^  and 
forcing  him  down  the  Ghickahominy.  An  advance  of  the 
enemy  towards  Bichmond  will  be  prevented  by  vigorously 
following  his  rear,  and  crippling  and  arresting  his 
progress. 

'  n. — The  divisions  under  Generals  Huger  and  Magruder 
will  hold  their  position  in  front  of  the  enemy  against 
attack,  and  make  such  demonstrations,  Thursday,  as  to 
discover  his  operations.  Should  opportunity  offer,  the 
feint  will  be  converted  into  a  real  attack 

'lY. — General  Stuart,  with  the  1st,  4th,  and  9th 
Virginia  Cavalry,  the  cavalry  of  Cobb's  Legion,  and  the 
Jeff  Davis  Legion,  will  cross  the  Chickahominy  to-morrow 
(Wednesday,  June  26),  and  take  position  to  the  left  of 
General  Jackson's  line  of  march.  The  main  body  will  be 
held  in  reserve,  with  scouts  well  extended  to  the  front  and 
left.  General  Stuart  will  keep  General  Jackson  informed 
of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  his  left,  and  will  co- 
operate with  him  in  his  advance ' 

On  the  26th  Longstreet  and  the  two  Hills  moved 
towards  the  bridges ;  and  although  during  the  movement 
Jane  25.  McClellan  drove  back  Magruder's  pickets  to  their 
trenches,  and  pushed  his  own  outposts  nearer 
Bichmond,  Lee  held  firmly  to  his  purpose.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  little  to  be  feared  from  McClellan. 
With  a  profound  belief  in  the  advantages  of  defensive  and 
in  the  strength  of  a  fortified  position,  he  expected  nothing 
less  than  that  the  Confederates  would  leave  the  earthworks 
they  had  so  laboriously  constructed,  and  deliberately  risk 
the  perils  of  an  attack.  He  seems  to  have  had  little 
idea  that  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  general  intrenchments 
may  form  a  '  pivot  of  operations,'  *  the  means  whereby  he 
covers  his  most  vulnerable  point,  holds  the  enemy  in  front, 
and  sets  his  main  body  free  for  offensive  action.     Yet 

I  *  The  meaning  of  this  term  is  dearly  defined  in  Lee's  report  *  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  construct  defensive  lines,  so  as  to  enable  a  part  of 
the  army  to  defend  the  city,  and  leave  the  other  part  free  to  operate  on  the 
north  bank.'    0.  B.,  vol.  xi.,  part  i.,  p.  490. 
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McClellan  was  by  no  means  easy  in  bis  mind.  He  knew 
Jackson  was  approacbing.  He  knew  bis  communications 
were  tbreatened.  Fugitive  negroes,  wbo,  as  usual,  eitber 
exaggerated  or  lied,  bad  informed  bim  tbat  tbe  Confederates 
bad  been  largely  reinforced,  and  tbat  Beauregard,  witb  a 
portion  of  tbe  Western  army,  bad  arrived  in  Bicbmondi 
But  tbat  bis  rigbt  wing  was  in  danger  be  bad  not  tbe 
faintest  suspicion.  He  judged  Lee  by  bimself.  Sucb  a 
plan  as  leaving  a  small  force  to  defend  Bicbmond,  and 
transferring  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  army  to  join  Jackson,  he 
would  bave  at  once  rejected  as  overdaring.  If  attack 
came  at  all,  be  expected  tbat  it  would  come  by  tbe 
soutb  bank ;  and  be  was  so  far  from  anticipating  that  an 
opportunity  for  offensive  action  might  be  offered  to  bimself 
that,  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  be  sent  word  to  his  corps 
commanders  that  they  were  to  regard  their  intrenchments 
as  '  the  true  field  of  battle.'  ^ 

Lee's  orders  left  much  to  Jackson.  Tbe  whole  opera- 
tion which  Lee  bad  planned  hinged  upon  bis  movements. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th  he  was  at  Beaver  Dam  Station. 
The  same  night  he  was  to  reach  Ashland,  eighteen  miles 
distant  as  the  crow  flies.  On  the  night  of  tbe  26th  he  was  to 
halt  near  the  Slash  Church,  just  west  of  tbe  Virginia  Central 
Bailway,  and  six  miles  east  of  Ashland.  At  three  o'clock, 
Jane  26.  however,  on  tbe  morning  of  the  26th,  the  Army  of 
3  a.m.  the  Valley  was  still  at  Ashland,  and  it  was  not 
till  nine  tbat  it  crossed  the  railroad.  Branch,  on  hearing 
10.30  A-M.    ^^^^  Jackson  was  at  last  advancing,  passed  the 

Ghickahominy  by  Winston's  Bridge,  and  driving 
the  Federal  pickets  before  him,  moved  on  Mechanicsville. 
General  A.  P.  Hill  was  meanwhile  near  Meadow  Bridge, 
waiting  until  the  advance  of  Jackson  and  Branch  should 
turn  the  flank  of  the  Federal  force  which  blocked  his 
Spjc         passage.    At   8  p.m.,  hearing  nothing  from  bis 

colleagues,  and  apprehensive  that  longer  delay 
might  hazard  the  failure  of  the  whole  plan,  be  ordered  his 
advanced-guard  to  seize  the  bridge.  The  enemy,  already 
tbreatened  in  rear  by  Branch,  at  once  fell  back.  Hill  followed 

'  0.  B.,  voL  zi.,  part  iii.,  p.  252. 
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the  retiring  pickets  towards  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  and  after  a 
short  march  of  three  miles  found  himself  under  fire  of  the 
Federal  artillery.  Porter  had  occupied  a  position  about 
two  miles  above  New  Bridge. 

The  rest  of  the  Confederate  army  was  already  crossmg 
the  Chickahominy ;  and  although  there  was  no  sign  of 
Jackson,  and  the  enemy's  front  was  strong,  protected  by  a 
long  line  of  batteries,  Hill  thought  it  necessary  to  order  an 
attack.  A  message  from  Lee,  ordering  him  to  postpone  all 
further  movement,  arrived  too  late.*  There  was  no  artillery 
preparation,  and  the  troops,  checked  unexpectedly  by  a  wide 
abattis,  were  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter,  the  casualties 
amounting  to  nearly  2,000  men.'  The  Union  loss  was  860.' 

Jackson,  about  4.80  p.m.,  before  this  engagement  had 
begun,  had  reached  Hundley's  Comer,  three  miles  north 
4.80  F.M.  ^^  ^^^  Federal  position,  but  separated  from  it  by 
dense  forest  and  the  windings  of  the  creek.  On 
the  opposite  bank  was  a  detachment  of  Federal  infontry, 
supported  by  artillery.  Two  guns,  accompanied  by  the 
^  ^  advanced- guard,  sufficed  to  drive  this  force  to  the 
shelter  of  the  woods ;  and  then,  establishing  his 
outposts,  Jackson  ordered  his  troops  to  bivouac. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  more  than  one  Southern 
general  that  the  disaster  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek  was  due  to 
Jackson's  indifferent  tactics ;  and,  at  first  sight,  the  bare 
facts  would  seem  to  justify  the  verdict.  He  had  not  reached 
his  appointed  station  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  on  the 
26th  he  was  five  hours  behind  time.  He  should  have 
crossed  the  Virginia  Central  Bailway  at  sunrise,  but  at 
nine  o'clock  he  was  still  three  miles  distant.  His  advance 
against  the  Federal  right  flank  and  rear  should  have  been 
made  in  co-operation  with  the  remainder  of  the  army. 
But  his  whereabouts  was  unknown  when  Hill  attacked  ;  and 
although  the  cannonade  was  distinctly  heard  at  Hundley's 
Comer,  he  made  no  effort  to  lend  assistance,  and  his  troops 
were  encamping  when  their  comrades,   not  three  miles 

I  Letter  from  Gapt  T.  W.  8ydnor»  4th  Va.  Oavalry,  who  carried  the  message. 

*  So  General  Porter.    BatUes  and  Leaders,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8S1. 

*  O.  K,  Tol.  xi.,  part !.,  pp.  88,  89. 
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1VB7,  were  rashing  forward  to  the  assault.  There  would 
eeem  to  be  some  groanda,  then,  for  the  accueatioD  that  hia 
daisy  thwarted  General  Lee's  design ;  some  reason  for  the 
belief  that  the  victor  of  the  Valley  campaign,  on  hia  drat 
appearance  in  combination  with  the  main  army,  had  proved 
&  failnre,  and  that  his  failnre  was  in  tliose  very  qualities 
of  Bwiftnesfl  and  energy  to  which  he  owed  his  fame. 

C^eneral  D.  H.  Hill  has  written  that  '  Jackson's  geuluB 
never  ehone  when  he  was  under  the  command  of  another.  It 
eeemed  then  to  he  shrouded  or  paralysed.  .  .  .  MacGregor 
on  his  native  heath  was  not  more  different  from  MacGregor 
in  prison  than  was  JackBon  hia  own  master  from  Jackson 
in  a  subordinate  position.  This  was  the  keynote  to  his 
whole  character.  The  hooded  falcon  cannot  strike  the 
quarry.'' 

The  reader  who  haa  the  heart  to  follow  this  chronicle 
to  the  end  will  aesoredly  find  reason  to  doubt  the  acomen, 
however  he  may  admire  the  eloquence,  of  J&okaon'B  broQier- 
in-tsw.  When  he  reada  of  the  Second  Manaasaa,  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  of  Sbarpsburg  and  of  GhanceUorsviUe,  be 
wiU  recall  this  s^tement  with  aatonisbinent ;  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  Jackaon  conformed  as  closely  to 
the  plans  of  bis  commander  at  Mecbaniesville  as  else- 
where. 

The  machinery  of  war  seldom  runa  with  the  amoothness 
of  clockwork.  The  coarse  of  circumatances  can  never  be 
exactly  predicted.  Dnforeseen  obstacles  may  render  the 
highest  skill  and  the  moat  nntiring  energy  of  no  avail; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  point  ont  that  the  taak  which  was 
assigQed  to  Jackson  was  one  of  exceeding  difficnlty.  In 
tbd  first  place,  his  march  of  eight-and-twenty  milee,  from 
Fredericksball  to  Ashland,  on  June  2S,  24,  and  25,  was 
made  over  an  unmapped  country,  unknown  either  to 
himself  or  to  bis  at^,  which  had  lately  been  in  occn- 
patioQ  of  the  Federals.  Bridgea  had  been  deatroyed  and 
roads  obatructed.  The  Valley  army  had  already  marched 
far  and  fast ;  and  although  Dabney  hints  that  inexperienced 
and  sluggish  subordinates  were  the  chief  cause  of  delay, 
'  BattUt  and  Leaden,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  889,  390. 
VOL.    II.  0 
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there  is  hardly  need  to  look  so  far  for  excuseJ  The  march 
from  Ashland  to  Hmidley's  Comer,  sixteen  miles,  was  little 
less  di£Scalt.  It  was  made  in  two  columns,  Whiting  and  the 
Stonewall  division,  now  under  Winder,  crossing  the  railway 
near  Merry  Oaks  Church,  Ewell  moving  by  Shady  Grove 
Church  ;  but  this  distribution  did  not  accelerate  the  march. 
The  midsununer  sun  blazed  fiercely  down  on  the  dusty 
roads ;  the  dense  woods  on  either  hand  shut  out  the  air,  and 
interruptions  were  frequent.  The  Federal  cavalry  held  a 
line  from  Atlee's  Station  to  near  Hanover  Court  House. 
The  8th  Illinois,  over  700  strong,  picketed  all  the  woods 
between  the  Chickahominy  and  the  Totopotomoy  Creek. 
Two  other  regiments  prolonged  the  front  to  the  Pamunkey, 
and  near  Hundley's  Comer  and  Old  Church  were  posted 
detachments  of  infantry.  Skirmishing  was  constant.  The 
Federal  outposts  contested  every  favourable  position.  Here 
and  there  the  roads  were  obstructed  by  felled  trees;  a 
burned  bridge  over  the  Totopotomoy  delayed  the  advance  for 
a  full  hour,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  enemy's  force 
at  Hundley's  Comer  was  driven  behind  Beaver  Dam  Creek. 

At  the  council  of  war,  held  on  the  28rd,  Lee  had  left 
it  to  Jackson  to  fix  the  date  on  which  the  operation  against 
the  Federal  right  should  begin,  and  on  the  latter  deciding  on 
the  26th,  Longstreet  had  suggested  that  he  should  make 
more  ample  allowance  for  the  difficulties  that  might  be  pre- 
sented by  the  country  and  by  the  enemy,  and  give  himself 
more  time.^  Jackson  had  not  seen  fit  to  alter  his  decision, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  that  he  was  wrong. 

Had  McClellan  received  notice  that  the  Valley  army 
was  approaching,  a  day's  delay  would  have  given  him  a 
fine  opportunity.  More  than  one  course  would  have  been 
open  to  him.  He  might  have  constructed  formidable  in- 
trenchments  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  and 

1  Dr.  White,  in  his  excellent  Life  of  Lee,  states  that  the  tardiness  of  the 
arrival  of  the  provisions  sent  him  from  Bichmond  had  much  to  do  with  the 
delay  of  Jackson's  march. 

*  *Lee*s  Attacks  North  of  the  Chickahominy.'  By  General  D.  H.  HilL 
Battles  and  Leaders,  vol.  ii.,  p.  347.  General  Longstreet,  however,  From 
ManassM  to  Appomattox,  says  Jackson  appointed  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
but,  on  Longstreet's  suggestion,  changed  the  date  to  the  86th. 
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have  brongbt  over  large  leinforcemGnts  of  men  and  gnna ; 
or  he  might  hare  turned  the  tables  by  a  bold  advance  on 
Richmond.  It  was  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  if  he 
detected  Lee'a  intention  and  was  given  time  to  prepare,  he 
might  permit  the  Confederates  to  cross  the  Chickahominy, 
unose  them  there  with  a  small  force,  and  hurl  the  rest  of 
Mb  army  on  the  works  which  covered  the  Southern  capital. 
It  is  trae  that  his  cantion  was  extreme,  and  to  a  mind 
ifhich  was  more  occupied  with  counting  the  enemy's  strength 
than  with  watching  for  an  opportunity,  the  possibility 
of  assnming  the  offensive  was  not  likely  to  occur.  But, 
timid  as  he  might  be  when  no  enemy  was  in  eight, 
iloClellaQ  waa  constitutionally  brave ;  and  when  the 
chimeras  raised  by  an  over-active  imagination  proved  to 
be  sabstantial  dangers,  he  was  quite  capable  of  daring 
resolution.  Time,  therefore,  was  of  Uie  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Confederates.  It  was  essential  that  Porta* 
Bhoold  be  overwhelmed  before  McClellan  realised  the 
danger;  and  if  Jackson,  in  fixing  a  date  for  the  attack 
which  would  pat  a  heavy  tax  on  the^arching  powers  of  his 
men,  already  strained  to  the  ntmost,  ran  some  risks,  from 
a  fltiiiteaical  point  of  view  those  risks  were  fuUy  justified. 

In  ue  second  place,  an  operation  such  as  that  which 
Lee  bad  devised  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  manoeuvres 
which  an  army  can  he  called  upon  to  execute.  According  to 
Moltke,  to  unite  two  forces  on  the  battle-field,  starting  at 
some  distance  apart,  at  the  right  moment,  is  the  most  brilliant 
feat  of  generalship.  The  slightest  hesitation  may  rain  the 
combination.  Haste  is  even  more  to  be  dreaded.  There  is 
always  the  danger  that  one  wing  may  attack,  or  be  attacked, 
whUe  the  other  is  still  far  distant,  and  either  contingency 
may  be  fatal.  The  Valley  campaign  furnishes  more  than 
one  illostration.  In  their  pursuit  of  Jackson,  Shields  and 
Fremont  failed  to  co-operate  at  Strasburg,  at  Cross  Keys, 
and  at  Port  Itepublic.  And  greater  generals  than  either 
Shields  or  Fremont  have  met  with  little  better  success  in 
attempting  the  same  manoeuvre.  At  both  Eyian  and  Bauteen 
Napoleon  was  deprived  of  decisive  victory  by  his  failure  to 
ensure  the  co-operation  of  his  widely  separated  columns. 
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Jackson  and  A.  P.  Hill,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
were  nearly  fifteen  miles  apart.  Litercommunication  at 
the  outset  was  ensured  by  the  brigade  under  Branch; 
but  as  the  advance  progressed,  and  the  enemy  was 
met  with,  it  became  more  difficult.  The  messengers 
riding  from  one  force  to  the  other  were  either  stopped  by 
the  Federals,  or  were  compelled  to  make  long  ditours; 
and  as  they  approached  the  enemy's  position,  neither 
Hill  nor  Jackson  was  informed  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
other. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Confederate  headquarter  staff  were  most  inadequate. 
In  the  first  place,  the  order  of  the  24th,  instructing 
Jackson  to  start  from  Slash  Church  at  8  a.m.  on  the 
26th,  and  thus  leading  the  other  generals  to  believe  that  he 
would  certainly  be  there  at  that  hour,  should  never  have 
been  issued.  When  it  was  written  Jackson's  advanced- 
guard  was  at  Beaver  Dam  Station,  the  rear  brigades 
fifteen  miles  behind;  and  to  reach  Slash  Church  his 
force  had  to  march  forty  miles  through  an  intricate 
country,  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  so  little  known 
that  it  was  impossible  to  designate  the  route  to  be  fol- 
lowed. To  fix  an  hour  of  arrival  so  long  in  advance  was 
worse  than  useless,  and  Jackson  cannot  be  blamed  if  he 
failed  to  comply  with  the  exact  letter  of  a  foolish  order. 
As  it  was,  BO  many  of  the  bridges  were  broken,  and  so 
difficult  was  it  to  pass  the  fords,  that  if  Dr.  Dabney  had 
not  found  in  his  brother,  a  planter  of  the  neighbourhood, 
an  efficient  substitute  for  the  guide  headquarters  should 
have  provided,  the  Valley  army  would  have  been  not  hours 
but  days  too  late.  In  the  second  place,  the  duty  of  keeping 
up  communications  should  not  have  been  left  to  Jackson, 
but  have  been  seen  to  at  headquarters.  Jackson  had 
with  him  only  a  few  cavalry,  and  these  few  had  not 
only  to  supply  the  necessary  orderlies  for  the  subordinate 
generals,  and  the  escorts  for  the  artillery  and  trains,  but  to 
form  his  advanced-guard,  for  Stuart's  squadrons  were  on 
his  left  flank,  and  not  in  his  front.  Moreover,  his  cavalry 
were  complete  strangers  to  the  country,  and  there  were  no 
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maps.  In  snch  circmnBtancea  the  only  means  of  ensoring 
constant  commnnicatioQ  was  to  have  detached  two  of 
Stuart's  sqnadrona,  who  knew  the  ground,  to  establish  a 
series  of  poets  between  Jackson's  line  of  march  and  the 
Chickahominy ;  and  to  have  detailed  a  staff  officer,  whose  sole 
duty  wonld  have  been  to  fumiah  the  Commander-in-Chief 
with  honrly  reports  of  the  progress  made,  to  join  the  Valley 
army.'  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  Generals  Branch 
and  Ewell,  foUowing  converging  roads,  met  near  Shady 
Grove  Church  about  3  p.m.  No  report  appears  to  have  been 
sent  by  the  latter  to  General  A.  P.  Hill ;  and  although  Brancb 
&  little  later  received  a  message  to  the  effect  that  Kill  had 
crossed  the  Cbickahominy  and  was  moving  on  Mechanics- 
Tille,*  the  information  was  not  passed  on  to  Jackson. 

Neglect  of  these  precautions  made  it  impracticable  to 
ftrrange  a  simultaneous  attack,  and  co-operation  depended 
solely  OD  the  judgment  of  Hill  and  Jackson.  In  the  action 
which  ensued  on  Beaver  Dam  Creek  there  was  no  co- 
operation whatever.  Hill  attacked  and  was  repulsed.  Jack- 
BOQ  had  halted  at  Hundley's  Corner,  three  miles  distant  from 
the  battle-field.  Had  the  latter  come  down  on  the  Federal 
rear  while  Hill  moved  against  their  front  an  easy  success 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  the  result. 

Nevertheless,  the  responsibility  for  Hill's  defeat  cannot 
be  held  to  rest  on  Jackson's  shoulders.  On  August  18, 
1870,  the  Prussian  Guards  and  the  Saxon  Army  Oorpa 

'  0(  the  events  ol  June  26  Dr.  Dabney,  in  a  leller  to  the  author,  nritM 
u(oUoi*b: — '  Heie  we  bud  adisMtrona  illustration  of  the  lactol  an  ore&niaed 
md  intnttigent  general  staff.  Let  m;  predicament  serve  as  a  specimen.  Al 
ebiet  ol  Jackson's  stafl,  I  bad  two  asuatant  adjatant-gonerals,  two  men  ol 
tlie  engineer  department,  and  two  elerks.  What  did  I  have  toi  orderliBBand 
eonriers?  A  detail  tiom  some  oavalr;  compan;  which  happened  to  bivooM 
near.  The  men  were  sent  to  me  without  any  reference  to  theii  local  know- 
ledge, their  intelligence,  or  their  courage ;  most  probabl;  the;  were  selected 
[or  ma  bj  their  captain  on  account  of  their  lack  o(  these  qualities.  Next  to 
the  Commander,  in -Chief,  the  Chief  of  the  General  UteM  ehould  be  the  beat 
man  in  the  coontr;.  The  brains  ot  an  arm;  should  be  in  the  General  Staff. 
The  lowest  orderLies  attached  to  it  should  be  the  verjbest  soldiers  in  the  xer- 
vice.  tor  education,  intelligeDoe,  and  courage.  Jackson  had  to  find  his  own 
gnide  lor  his  march  from  Beaver  Dam  Station.  He  bad  not  been  furnished 
with  a  map,  and  not  a  siugls  orderl;  or  message  reached  him  during  the 
whole  da;.' 

■  Bran«h'E  Beport,  0.  It.,  vol.  li.,  part  ii.,  p.  88a. 
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were  ordered  to  make  a  combined  attack  on  the  village 
of  St.  Privat,  the  Guards  moving  against  the  front,  the 
Saxons  against  the  flank.  When  the  order  was  issued  the 
two  corps  were  not  more  than  two  miles  apart.  The  tract 
of  country  which  lay  between  them  was  perfectly  open,  the 
roads  were  free,  and  inter-communication  seemed  easy  in 
the  extreme.  Tet,  despite  their  orders,  despite  the  facilities 
of  communication,  the  Guards  advanced  to  the  attack  an 
hour  and  a  half  too  soon  ;  and  from  six  o'clock  to  nearly 
seven  their  shattered  lines  lay  in  front  of  the  position, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  vigorous  coimterstroke,  without  a  single 
Saxon  regiment  coming  to  their  aid.  But  the  Saxons  were 
not  to  blame.  Their  march  had  been  unchecked  ;  they  had 
moved  at  speed.  On  their  part  there  had  been  no  hesita- 
tion ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  commander  of  the  Guards 
there  had  been  the  same  precipitation  which  led  to  the  pre- 
mature attack  on  the  Federal  position  at  Beaver  Dam 
Greek.  It  was  the  impatience  of  General  Hill,  not  the 
tardiness  of  Jackson,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federate repulse. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  question  whether  Jackson  was 
justified  in  not  marching  to  the  sound  of  the  cannon. 
Beferring  to  General  Lee's  orders,  it  will  be  seen  thai  as  soon 
as  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy 
the  four  divisions  of  the  army  were  to  move  forward  in  com- 
municaUon  with  each  other  and  drive  the  enemy  from  his 
position,  Jackson,  in  advance  upon  the  left, '  turning  Beaver 
Dam  Greek,  and  taking  the  direction  of  Gold  Harbour.' 

When  Jackson  reached  Hundley's  Gomer,  and  drove  the 
Federal  infantry  behind  the  Greek,  the  first  thing  to  do,  as 
his  orders  indicated,  was  to  get  touch  with  the  rest  of  the 
army.  It  was  already  near  sunset ;  between  Hundley's 
Gomer  and  Mechanicsville  lay  a  dense  forest,  with  no  roads 
in  the  desired  direction ;  and  it  was  manifestly  impos- 
sible, under  ordinary  conditions,  to  do  more  that  evening 
than  to  establish  connection ;  the  combined  movement 
against  the  enemy's  position  must  be  deferred  till  the 
morning.  But  the  soimd  of  battle  to  the  south-west  intro- 
duced a  complication.    '  We  distinctly  heard,'  says  Jackson, 
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'  tlie  rapid  and  contioued  discharges  of  cannon.' '  What  did 
this  fire  portend  ?  It  might  proceed,  as  waa  to  be  inferred 
£rom  Lee'a  orders,  from  the  heavy  batteries  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy  covering  HiU's  passage.  It  might  mean  a  Federal 
eoonteretroke  on  Hill's  advanced-guard ;  or,  posBibly,  a  pre- 
matore  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates.  General 
Whiting,  according  to  his  report,  thought  it  '  indicated  a 
severe  battle.' '  General  Trimble,  marching  with  Kwell,  heard 
both  musketry  and  artillery ;  and  in  his  opinion  the  command 
should  have  moved  forward  ;  ^  and  whatever  may  have  been 
Jackson's  orders,  it  was  undoubtedly  his  duty,  if  he  believed 
a  hot  engagement  was  in  progress,  to  have  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  his  colleagues.  He  could  not  help  them  by 
standing  still.  He  might  have  rendered  them  invaluable 
aid  by  pressing  the  enemy  in  flank.  But  the  question  is. 
What  inference  did  the  cannonade  convey  to  Jackson's 
mind  ?  Was  it  of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  Hill  was  in  close  action,  or  might  it  be  interpreted 
as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  passage  of  the 
Cbickahominy  1  The  evidence  is  conSicting.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  evidence  of  Whiting  and  Trimble,  both 
experienced  soldiers ;  on  the  other,  in  addition  to  the 
indirect  evidence  of  Jackson's  inaction,  we  have  the  state- 
ment of  Major  Dabney.  '  We  heard  no  signs,'  says  the 
chief  of  the  staff,  '  of  combat  on  Beaver  Dam  Greek 
until  a  little  while  before  sunset.  The  whole  catastrophe 
took  place  in  a  few  minutes  about  that  time;  and  in 
any  case  our  regiments,  who  had  gone  into  bivouac,  could 
not  have  been  reassembled,  formed  up,  and  moved  forward 
in  time  to  be  of  any  service,  A  night  attack  through 
the  dense,  pathless,  and  unknown  forest  was  quite  im- 
practicable,'  *  It  seems  probable,  then — and  the  Federal 
reports  are  to  the  same  effect^ — that  the  firing  was  only  really 
heavy  for  a  very  short  period,  and  that  Jackson  believed  it 

'  jRcksoa'B  Report,  0.  B.,  toL  li.,  part  i,,  p.  SG3. 
'  Whiting'B  Report,  O.  B.,  toI.  li.,  part  i.,  p.  562, 
■  Triinbla'B  Report,  0.  R.,  vol.  li.,  piirt  i.,  p.  814. 

*  Letter  to  the  authfjr. 

*  Porter's  Report,  0.  B.,  toL  zi.,  port  1.,  p.  332.    BatlUi  and  Liadtra, 
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to  be  occasioned  by  Hill's  passage  of  the  Ghickahominy, 
and  the  rout  of  the  Federals  from  Mechanicsville.  Neither 
Trimble  nor  Whiting  were  aware  that  Lee's  orders  directed 
that  the  operation  was  to  be  covered  by  a  heavy  cannonade. 

Obeying  orders  very  literally  himself,  Jackson  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  others  did  not  do  the  same.  He 
knew  that  the  position  he  had  taken  up  rendered  the  line  of 
Beaver  Dam  Greek  untenable  by  the  Federals.  They  would 
never  stand  to  fight  on  that  line  with  a  strong  force  esta- 
blished in  their  rear  and  menacing  their  communications, 
nor  would  they  dare  to  deliver  a  counterstroke  through  the 
trackless  woods.  It  might  confidently  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  they  would  fall  back  during  the  night,  and  that  the 
Confederate  advance  would  then  be  carried  out  in  that  con- 
centrated formation  which  Lee's  orders  had  dictated.  Such, 
in  all  probability,  was  Jackson's  view  of  the  situation ;  and 
that  Hill,  in  durect  contravention  of  those  orders,  would 
venture  on  an  isolated  attack  before  that  formation  had 
been  assumed  never  for  a  moment  crossed  his  mind.' 

Hill,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  believed  that  if 
the  Federals  were  not  defeated  on  the  evening  of  the  26th 
they  would  make  use  of  the  respite,  either  to  bring  up  rein- 
forcements, or  to  advance  on  Richmond  by  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Ghickahominy.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
he  thought  the  sound  of  his  cannon  would  bring  Jackson  to 
his  aid.  That  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  establish  com- 
munication, and  to  make  certain  of  that  aid  before  attacking, 
there  can  be  no  question.  It  was  too  late  to  defeat  Porter 
the  same  evening.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  immediate 
attack,  and  much  would  be  risked.  The  last  assault,  in 
which  the  heaviest  losses  were  incurred,  was  made  just  as 
night  fell.  It  was  a  sacrifice  of  life  as  unnecessary  as  that  of 
the  Prussian  Guard  before  St.  Privat.  At  the  same  time, 
that  General  Hill  did  wrong  in  crossing  the  Ghickahominy 
before  he  heard  of  his  colleague's  approach  is  not  a  fair 

1  Longstreet,  on  p.  124  of  his  From  Manassas  to  Appomattox,  deolares 
that  *Ja43k80D  marched  by  the  fight  without  giving  attention,  and  went 
into  oamp  at  Hundley's  Corner,  half  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  position. 
k  reference  to  the  map  is  sufficient  to  expose  the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement 
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Aoeasation.  To  have  lingered  on  the  south  bank  would  have 
been  to  leave  Jackson  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Federals 
should  they  turn  against  him  in  the  forest.  Moreover, 
it  was  Hill's  task  to  open  a  passage  for  the  remaining 
divisions,  and  if  that  passage  had  been  def^red  to  a  later 
hour,  it  is  improbable  that  the  Confederate  army  would 
have  been  concentrated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ghicka- 
hominy  until  the  aezt  morning.  It  must  be  admitted, 
too,  that  the  situation  in  which  Hill  found  himself, 
after  crossing  the  river,  was  an  exceedingly  severe 
test  of  his  self-control.  His  troops  had  driven  in  the 
Federal  outposts;  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  were 
retiring  before  his  skirmishers.  The  noise  of  battle  filled 
the  air.  From  across  the  Ghickahominy  thundered  the 
heavy  guns,  and  his  regiments  were  pressing  forward  with 
the  impetuous  ardour  of  young  soldiers.  If  he  yielded  to  the 
ezeitement  of  the  moment,  if  eagerness  for  battle  over- 
powered his  judgment,  if  his  brain  refused  to  work  calmly 
m  the  wild  tumult  of  the  conflict,  he  is  hardly  to  be  blamed. 
The  patience  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  eagerness 
of  the  troops,  the  imperturbable  judgment  which,  in  the 
heat  of  action,  weighs  with  deliberation  the  necessities  of 
the  moment,  the  clear  vision  which  forecasts  the  result  of 
every  movement — these  are  rare  qualities  indeed. 

During  the  night  Porter  fell  back  on  Gaines'  Mill. 
While  the  engagement  at  Beaver  Dam  Greek  was  still  in 
progress  vast  clouds  of  dust,  rising  above  the  forests  to  the 
nortti-west  and  north,  had  betrayed  the  approach  of 
Jackson,  and  the  reports  of  the  cavalry  left  no  doubt 
that  he  was  threatening  the  Federal  rear. 

The  retreat  was  conducted  in  good  order,  a  strong 
rear-guard,  reinforced  by  two  batteries  of  horse-artillery, 
holding  the  Confederates  in  check,  and  before  morning  a 
second  position,  east  of  Powhite  Greek,  and  covering  two 
bridges  over  the  Ghickahominy,  Alexander's  and  Grapevine, 
was  occupied  by  the  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

New  Bridge  was  now  uncovered,  and  Lee's  army  was  in 
motion  shortly  after  sunrise,  Jackson  crossing  Beaver  Dam 
Greek  and  moving  due  south  in  the  direction  of  Walnut 
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Grove  Church.*  The  enemy,  however,  had  aheady  passed 
Jane  27.  eastward  ;  and  the  Confederates,  well  concentrated 
6  A.M.  and  in  hand,  pushed  forward  in  pursuit ;  A.  P.  Hill, 
with  Longstreet  on  his  right,  moving  on  Gaines'  Mill,  while 
Jackson,  supported  by  D.  H.  Hill,  and  with  Stuart  covering 
his  left,  marched  by  a  more  circuitous  route  to  Old  Cold 
Harbour.  Near  Walnut  Grove  Church  Jackson  met  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  staff  officers 
of  the  Valley  army,  noting  the  eagerness  displayed  by 
General  Lee's  suite  to  get  a  glimpse  of  '  Stonewall,'  then  for 
the  first  time  realised  the  true  character  and  magnitude 
of  the  Valley  campaign. 

About  noon,  after  a  march  of  seven  miles,  A.  P.  Hill's 
scouts  reported  that  the  Federals  had  halted  behind 
12  noon.  Po^^te  Creek.  The  leading  brigade  was  sent 
across  the  stream,  which  rims  past  Gaines' 
Mill,  and  pressing  through  the  thick  woods  found  the 
enemy  in  great  strength  on  a  ridge  beyond.  Hill  formed 
his  division  for  attack,  and  opened  fire  with  his  four 
batteries.  The  enemy's  guns,  superior  in  number,  at 
once  responded,  and  the  skirmish  lines  became  actively 
engaged.  The  Confederate  general,  despite  urgent  mes- 
sages from  his  subordinates,  requesting  permission  to 
attack,  held  his  troops  in  hand,  waiting  till  he  should  be 
supported,  and  for  two  and  a  half  hours  the  battle  was  no 
more  than  an  affair  of  *  long  bowls.' 

The  position  held  by  the  defence  was  emphatically  one 
to  impose  caution  on  the  assailants.  To  reach  it  the 
Confederates  were  confined  to  three  roads,  two  from 
Mechanicsville,  and  one  from  Old  Cold  Harbour.  These 
roads  led  each  of  them  through  a  broad  belt  of  forest, 
and  then,  passing  through  open  fields,  descended  into  a 

*  Jftckson's  division — so-oalled  in  Lee*s  order — really  oonsisted  of  three 
divisionB: 


Whiting's  Division  {  g^,'  ^"^^ 


Jackson's 

[Winder] 

Diyiflion 


Stonewall  Brigade 
Gonningham's  „ 
Fnlkerson's  „ 
Lawton's  » 


B.  T.  Johnson's  Brigade 
Ewell's    Elaey's  „ 

Division'  Trimble's  n 

,  Taylor's  „ 
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winding  valley,  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  y&rda 
in  breadth.  Rising  near  McGehee's  Honae,  dae  south 
of  Old  Cold  Harbour,  a  sluggish  creek,  bordered  by 
BwampB  and  thick  timber,  and  cutting  in  places  a  deep 
channel,  filtered  through  the  valley  to  the  Cbickahominy. 
Beyond  this  stream  rose  an  open  and  undulating  plateau, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  movement  of  all  arms,  and  with 
ft  slight  command  of  the  opposite  ridge.  On  the  plateau, 
facing  west  and  north,  the  Federals  were  formed  up.  A 
fringe  of  trees  and  bushes  along  the  crest  gave  cover  and 
eoDoealment  to  the  troops.  60  feet  below,  winding  darkly 
through  the  trees,  the  creek  covered  the  whole  front ;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  position,  east  of  New  Gold  Harbour,  the 
Tall«7  was  completely  filled  with  tangled  wood. 

Towards  Old  Cold  Harbour  the  timber  on  the  Con- 
federate side  of  the  ravine  was  denser  than  elsewhere.  On 
the  Federal  left  flank  the  valley  of  the  Cbickahominy  was 
open  ground,  but  it  was  swept  by  heavy  guns  horn 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  this  point  the  creek 
became  an  almost  impassable  swamp. 

Porter,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  9,000  men  under 
General  Slocum,  now  commanded  three  divisions  of 
rnhntry,  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  twenty-two 
batteries,  a  total  of  86,000  officers  and  men.  The  moral 
of  the  troops  had  been  strengthened  by  their  easy  victory 
of  the  previous  day.  Their  commander  had  gained 
their  confidence ;  their  position  had  been  partia^y  in- 
trenched, and  they  could  be  readily  supported  by  way  of 
Alexander's  and  Grapevine  Bridges  from  the  south  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy. 

The  task  before  the  Confederates,  even  with  their 
superior  numbers,  was  formidable  in  the  extreme.  The 
wooded  ridge  which  encircled  the  position  afTorded  scant 
room  for  artillery,  and  it  was  thus  impracticable  to  prepare 
the  attack  by  a  preliminary  bombardment.  The  ground 
over  which  the  infantry  must  advance  was  completely 
swept  by  fire,  and  the  centre  and  left  were  defended  by 
three  tiers  of  riflemen,  the  first  sheltered  by  the  steep 
banks  of  the  creek,  the    second  halfway  up  the  bluff. 
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covered  by  a  breastwork,  the  third  on  the  crest,  occupying 
a  line  of  shelter-trenches;  and  the  riflemen  were  sup- 
ported by  a  dozen  batteries  of  rifled  guns.* 

But  Lee  had  few  misgivings.  In  one  respect  the 
Federal  position  seemed  radically  defective.  The  line  of 
retreat  on  White  House  was  exposed  to  attack  from  Old 
Cold  Harbour.  In  fact,  with  Old  Gold  Harbour  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Confederates,  retreat  could  only  be  effected  by 
one  road  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  that  by  Parker's 
Mill  and  Dispatch  Station ;  and  if  this  road  were  threatened, 
Porter,  in  order  to  cover  it,  would  be  compelled  to  bring 
over  troops  from  his  left  and  centre,  or  to  prolong  his  line 
until  it  was  weak  everywhere.  There  was  no  great  reason  to 
fear  that  McClellan  would  send  Porter  heavy  reinforcements. 
To  do  so  he  would  have  to  draw  troops  from  his  intrenchments 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  Magruder  had 
been  instructed  to  maintain  a  brisk  demonstration  against 
this  portion  of  the  line.  It  was  probable  that  the  Federal 
commander,  with  his  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  numbers 
opposed  to  him,  would  be  induced  by  this  means  to  antici- 
pate a  general  attack  against  his  whole  front,  and  would 
postpone  moving  his  reserves  until  it  was  too  late. 

While  Hill  was  skirmishing  with  the  Federals,  Lee  was 
anxiously  awaiting  intelligence  of  Jackson's  arrival  at  Old 
Cold  Harbour.  Longstreet  was  already  forming  up  for 
battle,  and  at  2.80  Hill's  regiments  were  slipped  to  the 
2.80  P.M.  ^t^^^*  ^  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflict  now 
ensued.  Emerging  in  well-ordered  lines  from  the 
cover  of  the  woods,  the  Confederates  swept  down  the  open 
slopes.  Floundering  in  the  swamps,  and  struggling 
through  the  abattis  which  had  been  placed  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  they  drove  in  the  advanced  line  of  hostile 
riflemen,  and  strove  gallantly  to  ascend  the  slope  which 
lay  beyond.  'But  brigade  after  brigade/  says  General 
Porter, '  seemed  almost  to  melt  away  before  the  concen- 
trated fire  of  our  artillery  and  infantry ;  yet  others  pressed 
on,  followed  by  supports  daring  and  brave  as  their  prede- 
cessors, despite  their  heavy  losses  and  the  disheartening 

*  The  remaioder  of  the  guns  were  in  reierye. 
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effect  of  having  to  clamber  over  many  of  their  disabled  and 
dead,  and  to  meet  their  aaryiying  comrades  rushing  back 
in  great  disorder  from  the  deadly  contest.'  ^  For  over 
an  hoar  Hill  fought  on  without  support.  There  were 
no  signs  of  Jackson,  and  Longstreet,  whom  it  was  not 
intended  to  employ  until  Jackson's  appearance  should  have 
caused  the  Federals  to  denude  their  left,  was  then  sent  in  to 
save  the  day. 

As  on  the  previous  day,  the  Confederate  attack  had 
failed  in  combination.  Jackson's  march  had  been  again 
delayed.  The  direct  road  from  Walnut  Grove  Church  to 
Old  Cold  Harbour,  leading  through  the  forest,  was  found 
to  be  obstructed  by  felled  timber  and  defended  by  sharp- 
shooters, and  to  save  time  Jackson's  division  sixuck  off 
into  the  road  by  Bethesda  Church.  This  threw  it  in  rear  of 
D.  H.  Hill,  and  it  was  near  2  p.m.  when  the  latter's 
advanced-guard  reached  the  tavern  at  the  Old  Cold  Har- 
bour cross  roads.  No  harm,  however,  had  been  done. 
A.  P.  Hill  did  not  attack  till  half  an  hour  later.  But  when 
he  advanced  there  came  no  response  from  the  left.  A  battery 
of  D.  H.  Hill's  division  was  brought  into  action,  but  was  soon 
silenced,  and  beyond  this  insignificant  demonstration  the 
Army  of  the  Valley  made  no  endeavour  to  join  the  battle. 
The  brigades  were  halted  by  the  roadside.  Away  to  the  right, 
above  the  intervening  forest,  rolled  the  roar  of  battle,  the 
crash  of  shells  and  the  din  of  musketry,  but  no  orders 
were  given  for  the  advance. 

Nor  had  Jackson's  arrival  produced  the  sUghtest  con- 
sternation in  the  Federal  ranks.  Although  from  his 
position  at  Cold  Harbour  he  seriously  threatened  their  line 
of  retreat  to  the  White  House,  they  had  neither  denuded 
their  left  nor  brought  up  their  reserves.  Where  he  was 
now  established  he  was  actually  nearer  White  House  than 
any  portion  of  Porter's  army  corps,  and  yet  that  general 
apparently  accepted  the  situation  with  equanimity. 

Lee  had  anticipated  that  Jackson's  approach  would 
cause  the  enemy  to  prolong  their  front  in  order  to  cover 
their  line  of  retreat  to  the  White  House,  and  so  weaken 

*  Battlea  and  Leaden  of  the  Civii.  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  337. 
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that  part  of  the  position  which  was  to  be  attacked  by 
Longstreet ;  and  Jackson  had  been  ordered  ^  to  draw 
np  his  troops  so  as  to  meet  such  a  contingency.  '  Hoping/ 
he  says  in  his  report,  'that  Generals  A.  P.  Hill 
and  Longstreet  would  soon  drive  the  Federals  towards 
me,  I  directed  General  D.  H.  Hill  to  move  his  division  to 
the  left  of  the  wood,  so  as  to  leave  between  him  and  the 
wood  on  the  right  an  open  space,  across  which  I  hoped 
that  the  enemy  would  be  driven.'  Bat  Lee  was  deceived. 
The  FederiJ  line  of  retreat  ran  not  to  the  White  House, 
but  over  Grapevine  Bridge.  McClellan  had  for  some  time 
foreseen  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  York 
Biver  Bailway,  and  directly  he  suspected  that  Jackson  was 
marching  to  Bichmond  had  begun  to  transfer  his  line  of 
operations  from  the  Tork  to  the  James,  and  his  base  of 
supply  from  the  White  House  to  Harrison's  Landing. 

So  vast  is  the  amount  of  stores  necessary  for  the 
subsistence,  health,  and  armament  of  a  host  like 
McClellan's  that  a  change  of  base  is  an  operation  which 
can  only  be  effected  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances.^ It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  possibility  of  the 
enemy  shifting  his  line  of  operations  to  the  James, 
abandoning  the  York  Biver  Bailroad,  might  easily  have 

>  This  order  was  verbal ;  no  record  of  it  is  to  be  found,  and  Jackson 
neyer  mentioned,  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards,  what  its  purport 
was.  His  snrviying  staff  officers,  however,  are  unanimous  in  dMli^ng 
that  he  must  have  received  direct  instructions  from  General  Lee.  *  Is  it 
possible,'  writes  Dr.  McOuire,  *  that  Jackson,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
country,  and  little  of  the  ezaot  situation  of  affairs,  would  have  taken  the 
responsibili^  of  stopping  at  Old  Ck>ld  Harbour  for  an  hour  or  more,  unless 
he  had  had  the  authority  of  General  Lee  to  do  so  ?  I  saw  him  that 
morning  talking  to  General  Lee.  General  Lee  was  sitting  on  a  log,  and 
Jackson  standing  up.  General  Lee  was  evidently  giving  him  instructions 
for  the  day.'  In  his  report  (O.  B.,  vol.  xi.,  part  i.,  p.  492)  Lee  says :  *  The 
arrival  of  Jackson  on  our  left  was  momentanly  expected ;  it  was  supposed 
that  his  approach  would  cause  the  enemy's  extension  in  that  direction.' 

*  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  numbered  106,000  men,  and  26,000 
^nimnla.  000  tons  of  ammunition,  food,  forage,  medical  and  other  supplies 
had  to  be  forwarded  each  day  from  White  House  to  the  front ;  and  at  one 
time  during  the  operations  from  fifty  to  sixty  days'  rations  for  the 
entire  army,  amounting  probably  to  26,000  tons,  were  accumulated  at  the 
depAt.  6  tons  daily  per  1,000  men  is  a  fair  estimate  for  an  army  operating 
in  a  barren  country. 
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escaped  the  penetration  of  either  Lee  or  Jackson.  They 
were  not  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Federal  administrative 
system.  They  were  not  aware  of  the  money,  labour, 
and  ingenuity  which  had  been  lavished  on  the  business  of 
supply.  They  had  not  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the 
fleet  of  four  hundred  transports  which  covered  the  reaches 
of  the  York.  They  had  not  yet  realised  the  enormous 
advantage  which  an  army  derives  from  the  command  of 
the  sea. 

Nor  were  they  enlightened  by  the  cahnness  with  which 
their  immediate  adversaries  on  the  field  of  battle  regarded 
Jackson's  possession  of  Old  Gold  Harbour.  Still,  one  fact 
was  manifest:  the  Federals  showed  no  disposition  what- 
ever to  weaken  or  change  their  position,  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  success  was  not  to  be  attained  by  mere  manoeuvre.  Lee, 
seeing  Hill*s  division  roughly  handled,  ordered  Longstreet 
forward,  while  Jackson,  judging  from  the  sound  and 
direction  of  the  firing  that  the  original  plan  had  failed, 
struck  in  with  vigour.  Opposed  to  him  was  Sykes'  division 
of  regulars,  supported  by  eighteen  guns,  afterwards 
increased  to  twenty-four ;  and  in  the  men  of  the  United 
States  Army  the  Valley  soldiers  met  a  stubborn  foe.  The 
position,  moreover,  occupied  by  Sykes  possessed  every 
advanti^e  which  a  defender  could  desire.  Manned  even 
by  troops  of  inferior  mettle  it  might  well  have  proved 
impregnable.  The  valley  was  wider  than  further  west, 
and  a  thousand  yards  intervened  between  the  opposing 
ridges.  From  either  crest  the  cornfields  sloped  gently  to 
the  marshy  sources  of  the  creek,  hidden  by  tall  timber 
and  dense  undergrowth.  The  right  and  rear  of  the 
position  were  protected  by  a  second  stream,  running  south 
to  the  Ghickahominy,  and  winding  through  a  swamp  which 
Stuart,  posted  on  Jackson's  left,  pronounced  impassable  for 
horsemen.  Between  the  head  waters  of  these  two  streams 
rose  the  spur  on  which  stands  McGehee's  house,  facing 
the  road  from  Old  Gold  Harbour,  and  completely  command- 
ing the  country  to  the  north  and  north-east.  The  flank, 
therefore,  was  well  secured ;  the  front  was  strong,  with  a 
wide  field  of  fire ;  the  Gonfederate  artillery,  even  if  it  could 
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make  its  way  through  the  thick  woods  on  the  opposite  crest, 
would  have  to  unlimber  under  fire  at  effective  range,  and 
the  marsh  below,  with  its  tangled  undergrowth  and  abattis, 
could  hardly  fail  to  throw  the  attacking  infantry  into  dis- 
order. Along  the  whole  of  Sykes'  line  only  two  weak  points 
were  apparent.  On  his  left,  as  already  described,  a  broad 
tract  of  woodland,  covering  nearly  the  whole  valley,  and 
climbing  far  up  the  slope  on  the  Federal  side,  afforded  a 
covered  approach  from  one  crest  to  the  other ;  on  his  right, 
a  plantation  of  young  pines  skirted  the  crest  of  McGtehee's 
Hill,  and  ran  for  some  distance  down  the  slope.  Under 
shelter  of  the  timber  it  was  possible  that  the  Confederate 
infantry  might  mass  for  the  assault ;  but  once  in  the  open, 
unaided  by  artillery,  their  further  progress  would  be  diffi- 
cult. Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  thorough  reconnais- 
sance, followed  by  a  carefully  planned  attack,  would  have 
been  the  natural  course  of  the  assailant.  The  very  strength 
of  the  position  was  in  favour  of  the  Confederates.  The 
creek  which  covered  the  whole  front  rendered  a  counterstroke 
impracticable,  and  faciUtated  a  flank  attack.  Holding  the 
right  bank  of  the  creek  with  a  portion  of  his  force, 
Jackson  might  have  thrown  the  remainder  agamst 
McGehee's  Hill,  and,  working  round  the  flank,  have  repeated 
the  tactics  of  Eemstown,  Winchester,  and  Port  Bepublic. 

But  the  situation  permitted  no  delay.  A.  P.  Hill  was 
hard  pressed.  The  sim  was  already  sinking.  McClellan's 
reserves  might  be  coming  up,  and  if  the  battle  was  to  be 
won,  it  must  be  won  by  direct  attack.  There  was  no  time 
for  further  reconnaissance,  no  time  for  manoeuvre. 

Jackson's  dispositions  were  soon  made.  D.  H.  Hill,  east- 
ward of  the  Old  Cold  Harbour  road,  was  to  advance  against 
McGrehee's  Hill,  overlapping,  if  possible,  the  enemy's  line. 
Ewell  was  to  strike  in  on  Hill's  right,  moving  through  the 
tract  of  woodland ;  Lawton,  Whiting,  and  Winder,  in  the 
order  named,  were  to  fill  the  gap  between  Ewell's  right  and 
the  left  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  and  the  artillery  was  ordered 
into  position  opposite  McGehee's  Hill. 

D.  H.  Hill,  already  in  advance,  was  the  first  to  move. 
Pressing  forward  from  the  woods,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
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trtDleryy  his  fiye  brigades,  the  greater  part  in  first  line, 
^  y^^  descended  to  the  creek,  already  occupied  by  his  skir- 
mishers. In  passing  through  the  marshy  thickets, 
where  the  Federal  shells  were  bursting  on  every  hand,  the 
oonfasion  became  great.  The  brigades  crossed  each  other's 
march.  Regiments  lost  their  brigades,  and  companies  their 
regiments.  At  one  point  the  line  was  so  densely  crowded  that 
whole  regiments  were  forced  to  the  rear ;  at  others  there  were 
wide  intovals,  and  effective  supervision  became  impossible. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  timber  the  fire  was  fierce,  for  the  Union 
xegnlan  were  distant  no  more  than  four  hundred  yards ;  the 
smoke  rolled  heavily  through  the  thickets,  and  on  the  right 
and  centre,  where  the  fight  was  hottest,  the  impetuosity  of 
both  officers  and  men  carried  them  forward  up  the  slope.  An 
attempt  to  deliver  a  charge  with  the  whole  line  failed  in  com- 
hinatioiiy  and  such  portion  of  the  division  as  advanced, 
scourged  by  both  musketry  and  artillery,  fell  back  before 
the  fire  of  tiie  unshaken  Federals. 

In  the  wood  to  the  right  Ewell  met  with  even  fiercer 
opposition.  So  hastily  had  the  Confederate  line  been  formed, 
and  eo  difficult  was  it  for  the  brigades  to  maintain  touch  and 
direction  in  the  thick  covert,  that  gaps  soon  opened  along 
the  front ;  andof  these  gaps,  directly  the  Southerners  gained 
file  edge  of  the  timber,  the  Northern  brigadiers  took 
quick  advantage.  Not  content  with  merely  holding  their 
groondy  the  regular  regiments,  changing  front  so  as  to 
strike  the  flanks  of  the  attack,  came  forward  with  the 
bayonet,  and  a  vigorous  counterstroke,  delivered  by  five 
battalions,  drove  Ewell  across  the  swamp.  Part  of  Trimble's 
brigade  still  held  on  in  the  wood,  fighting  fiercely;  but 
the  Louisiana  regiments  were  demoralised,  and  there  were 
no  supports  on  which  they  might  have  rallied. 

Jacjcson,  when  he  ordered  Hill  to  the  front,  had  sent 
verbal  instructions — always  dangerous — for  the  remainder 
of  his  troope  to  move  forward  in  Ime  of  battle.^    The  young 

*  The  instraotioDS,  aooording  to  Dr.  Dabney,  ran  as  follows : — 
'  The  troopt  are  itanding  at  eaee  along  onr  line  of  march.    Bide  back 
rapidly  along  the  line  and  tell  the  commanders  to  adyance  instantly  en 
4eheUm  from  the  left.     Each  brigade  is  to  follow  as  a  guide  the  right 

VOL.  n.  n 
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staff  oJ£cer  to  whom  these  instmctions  were  entrusted, 
misunderstanding  the  intentions  of  his  chief,  communi- 
cated the  message  to  the  brigadiers  with  the  addition 
that  'they  were  to  await  further  orders  before  engaging 
the  enemy.'  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because 
the  rear  regiments  of  his  division  had  lost  touch  with  tha 
leading  brigades,  Ewell  was  left  without  assistance.  For 
some  time  the  error  was  undiscovered.  Jackson  grew 
anxious.  From  his  station  near  Old  Gold  Harbour  litUe 
eould  be  seen  of  the  Confederate  troops.  On  the  ridge 
beyond  the  valley  the  dark  lines  of  the  enemy's  infon^ 
were  visible  amongst  the  trees,  with  their  well-served 
batteries  on  the  crests  above.  But  in  the  valley  immediately 
beneath,  and  as  well  as  in  the  forest  to  the  right  front,  the 
dense  smoke  and  the  denser  timber  hid  the  progress  of  the 
fight.  Yet  the  sustained  fire  was  a  sure  token  that  the 
enemy  still  held  his  own ;  and  for  the  first  time  and  the  last 
his  staff  beheld  their  leader  riding  restlessly  to  and  fro,  and 
heard  his  orders  given  in  a  tone  which  betrayed  the  storm 
within.^  *  Unconscious,'  says  Dabney, '  that  bis  veteran  bri- 
gades were  but  now  reaching  the  ridge  of  battle,  he  supposed 
that  all  his  strength  had  been  put  forth,  and  (what  had 
never  happened  before)  the  enemy  was  not  crushed.'* 
Fortunately,  the  error  of  the  aide-de-camp  had  already  been 
corrected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  chief  of  the  staff,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  Valley  army  was  coming  up. 

Their  entry  into  battle  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 

regiment  of  the  brigade  on  the  left,  and  to  keep  within  supporting  distance. 
Tell  the  commanders  that  if  this  formation  fails  at  any  point,  to  form  line 
of  battle  and  move  to  the  front,  pressing  to  the  sotmd  of  the  heaviest  firing 
and  attack  the  enemy  vigorously  wherever  found.  As  to  artillery,  each  com- 
mander must  use  his  discretion.  If  the  ground  wUl  at  all  permit  tell  them 
to  take  in  their  field  batteries  and  use  them.  If  not,  post  them  in  the  rear.' 
Letter  to  the  author. 

'  It  may  be  noted  that  Jackson's  command  had  now  been  increased  by 
two  divisions,  Whiting's  and  D.  H.  Hill's,  but  there  had  been  no  increase  in 
the  very  small  staff  which  had  sufficed  for  the  Valley  army.  The  mistakes 
which  occurred  at  Gaines'  Mill,  and  Jackson's  ignorance  of  the  movement! 
and  progress  of  his  troops,  were  in  great  part  due  to  his  lack  of  staff  officers. 
A  most  important  message,  writes  Dr.  Dabney,  involving  tactical  knowledge, 
was  carried  by  a  non-combatant. 

'  Dabney,  voL  ii.,  p.  19  i. 
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intentions  of  their  ehiet  Whiting  shonld  have  oome  in 
on  Swell's  right,  Lawton  on  the  right  of  Whiting,  and 
Jackson's  division  on  the  right  of  Lawton.  Whitmg  led 
the  way;  bat  he  had  advanced  only  a  short  distance 
through  the  woods  when  he  was  met  by  Lee,  who  directed 
him  to  support  General  A.  P.  Hill.^  The  brigades  of  Law 
and  of  Hood  were  therefore  diverted  to  the  right,  and, 
deploying  on  either  side  of  the  Gaines'  Mill  road,  were 
ordered  to  assault  the  commanding  bluff  which  marked  the 
angle  of  the  Federal  position.  Lawton's  Georgians,  8,500 
strong,  moved  to  the  support  of  E  well ;  Cunningham  and  Ful- 
kerson,  of  Winder's  division,  losing  direction  in  the  thickets, 
evantually  sustained  the  attack  of  Longstreet,  and  the 
Stonewall  Brigade  reinforced  the  shattered  ranks  of  D.  H. 
HiU.  Tet  the  attack  was  strong,  and  in  front  of  Old  Gold 
Harbour  six  batteries  had  forced  their  way  through  the  forest. 
As  this  long  line  of  guns  covered  McGehee's  Hill  with 
a  storm  of  shells,  and  the  louder  crash  of  musketry  told 
him  that  his  lagging  brigades  were  coming  into  line, 
Jackson  sent  his  last  orders  to  his  divisional  commanders : 
*  Tell  them,'  he  said,  ^  this  affair  must  hang  in  suspense  no 
longer ;  let  them  sweep  the  field  with  the  bayonet.'  But 
there  was  no  need  for  further  urging.  Before  the  messen- 
gers arrived  the  Confederate  infantry,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  battlefield,  swept  forward  from  the  woods,  and  a  vast  wave 
of  men  converged  upon  the  plateau.  Lee,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  as  Jackson,  had  given  the  word  for  a  general 
advance.  As  the  supports  came  thronging  up  the  shout  was 
carried  down  the  line,  *  The  Valley  men  are  here  ! '  and  with 
the  cry  of '  Stonewall  Jackson ! '  for  their  slogan,  the  Southern 
army  dashed  across  the  deep  ravine.  Whiting,  with  the  eight 
regiments  of  Hood  and  Law,  none  of  which  had  been  yet 
engaged,  charged  impetuously  against  the  centre.  The 
brigades  of  A.  P.  Hill,  spent  with  fighting  but  clinging  stub* 
bomly  to  their  ground,  found  strength  for  a  final  effort. 
Longstreet  threw  in  his  last  reserve  against  the  triple  line 
which  had  already  decimated  his  division.  Lawton's 
Georgians  bore  back  the  regulars.    D.  H.  Hill,  despite  the 

'  Whiting's  Report,  O.  R.,  yol.  zi.,  part  L,  p.  568. 
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fire  of  the  batteries  on  MoGehee's  Hill,  which,  disregftrding 
the  shells  of  Jackson's  massed  artillery,  turned  with  camsttf 
on  the  advancmg  infantry,  made  good  his  footing  on  tha 
ridge ;  and  as  the  sun,  low  on  the  horizon,  loomed  blood-idl 
through  the  murky  atmosphere,  the  Confederate  ooloun 
waved  along  the  line  of  abandoned  breastworks. 

As  the  Federals  retreated,  knots  of  brave  men,  hast^y 
collected  by  officers  of  all  ranks,  still  offered  a  fierce  resist 
ance,  and,  supported  by  the  batteries,  inflicted  terrible  lossei 
on  the  crowded  masses  which  swarmed  up  firom  the  ravine; 
but  the  majority  of  the  infantry,  without  ammunition  ani 
with  few  officers,  streamed  in  disorder  to  the  rear.  For  i 
time  the  Federal  gunners  stood  manfully  to  their  work. 
Porter's  reserve  artillery,  drawn  up  midway  across  tin 
upland,  offered  a  rallying  point  to  the  retreating  infantry. 
Three  small  squadrons  of  the  5th  United  States  Caval^ 
made  a  gallant  but  useless  charge,  in  which  out  of  seven 
officers  six  fell ;  and  on  the  extreme  right  the  division  of 
regulars,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  volunteers,  fell  baek 
fitting  to  a  second  line.  As  at  Bull  Bun,  the  disciplined 
soldiers  alone  showed  a  solid  front  amid  the  throng  of 
fugitives.  Not  a  foot  of  ground  had  they  yielded  till  their 
left  was  exposed  by  the  rout  of  the  remainder.  Of  tiia 
four  batteries  which  supported  them  only  two  guns  were 
lost,  and  on  their  second  position  they  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  restore  the  fight.  But  their  stubborn 
valour  availed  nothing  against  the  superior  numbers  which 
Lee's  fine  strategy  had  concentrated  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Where  the  first  breach  was  made  in  the  Federal  line  is 
a  matter  of  dispute.  Longstreet's  men  made  a  magnifi- 
cent charge  on  the  right,  and  D.  H.  HUl  claimed  to  have 
turned  the  flank  of  the  regulars;  but  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  the  advent  of  Jackson's  fresh  troops,  and  the 
vigour  of  their  assault,  broke  down  the  resistance  of  the 
Federals.^  When  the  final  attack  developed,  and  along  the 
whole  front  masses  of  determined  men,  in  overwhelming 

*  Porter  himself  thought  that  the  first  break  in  his  line  was  made  by 
Hood, « tt  a  point  where  he  least  expected  it.' — BattUa  and  Leaden^  voL  ii, 
pp.  835  and  S40. 
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nnmbeny  dashed  against  the  breastworks.  Porter's 
troops  were  well-nigh  ezhansted,  and  not  a  single  regiment 
remained  in  reserve.  Against  the  very  centre  of  his  line 
the  attack  was  pushed  home  by  Whiting's  men  with  extra- 
ordinary resolution.  His  two  brigades,  marching  abreast, 
were  formed  in  two  lines,  each  about  2,000  strong.  Biding 
along  the  front,  before  they  left  the  wood,  the  general  had  en- 
joined his  men  to  charge  without  a  halt,  in  double  time,  and 
without  firing.  *  £[ad  these  orders,'  says  General  Law,  *  not 
been  strictly  obeyed  the  assault  would  have  been  a  failure. 
No  troops  could  have  stood  long  under  the  withering  storm 
of  lead  and  iron  that  beat  in  their  faces  as  they  became  fully 
exposed  to  view  from  the  Federal  line.'  ^  The  assault  was 
met  with  a  courage  that  was  equally  admirable.*  But  the 
Cionfederate  second  line  reinforced  the  first  at  exactly  the  right 
moment,  driving  it  irresistibly  forward;  and  the  Federal 
regiments,  which  had  been  hard  pressed  through  a  long 
summer  afternoon,  and  had  become  scattered  in  the  thickets, 
were  ill-matched  with  the  solid  and  ordered  ranks  of  brigades 
which  had  not  yet  fired  a  shot.  It  was  apparently  at  this 
point  that  the  Southerners  first  set  foot  on  the  plateau,  and 
sweeping  over  the  intrenchments,  outflanked  the  brigades 
which  still  held  out  to  right  and  left,  and  compelled  them  to 
fall  back.  Inspired  by  his  soldierly  enthusiasm  for  a  gallant 
deed,  Jackson  himself  has  left  us  a  vivid  description  of  the 
successful  charge.  *  On  my  extreme  right,'  he  says  in  his 
report,  *  Gteneral  Whiting  advanced  his  division .  through 
the  dense  forest  and  swamp,  emerging  from  the  wood  into 
the  field  near  the  public  road  and  at  the  head  of  the  deep 
ravme  which  covered  the  enemy's  left.  Advancing  thence 
through  a  number  of  retreating  and  disordered  regiments 
he  came  within  range  of  the  enemy's  fire,  who,  concealed  in 
an  open  wood  and  protected  by  breastworks,  poured  a 
destructive  fire  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  his  advancing 

*  BatiUi  and  Leaden,  vol.  ii.,  p.  868. 

'  *The  Confederates  were  within  ten  paces  when  the  Federals  broke 
ooTer,  and  leading  their  log  breastworks,  swarmed  op  the  hill  in  rear,  carry- 
ing the  second  line  with  them  in  their  rout.' — General  Law,  BaUUi  and 
Ltaders,  toL  ii.,  p.  868. 
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line,  under  which  many  brave  officerB  and  men  ML 
Dashing  on  with  unfaltering  step  in  the  face  of  theae 
morderoos  discharges  of  canister  and  musketry.  General 
Hood  and  Colonel  Law,  at  the  heads  of  their  respecti^ 
brigades,  rushed  to  the  charge  with  a  yell.  Moving  doim 
a  precipitous  ravine,  leaping  ditch  and  stream,  clambering 
up  a  difficult  ascent,  and  exposed  to  an  incessant  and 
deadly  fire  from  the  intrenchments,  those  brave  and 
determined  men  pressed  forward,  driving  the  enemy  from 
his  well-selected  and  fortified  position.  In  this  charge, 
in  which  upwards  of  1,000  men  fell  killed  and  wounded 
before  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  in  which  14  pieces  of 
artillery  and  nearly  a  whole  regiment  were  captured,  the 
4th  Texas,  under  the  lead  of  General  Hood,  was  the  first 
to  pierce  tiiese  strongholds  and  seize  the  guns.'  ^ 

How  fiercely  the  Northern  troops  had  battled  is  told  in 
the  outspoken  reports  of  the  Confederate  generals.  Before 
Jackson's  reserves  were  thrown  in  the  first  line  of  the  Con- 
federate attack  had  been  exceedingly  roughly  handled. 
A.  P.  Hill's  division  had  done  good  work  in  preparing  the 
way  for  Whiting's  assault,  but  a  portion  of  his  troops  had 
become  demoralised.  Swell's  regiments  met  the  same  fate ; 
and  we  read  of  them  *  skulking  from  the  front  in  a  shameful 
manner ;  the  woods  on  our  left  and  rear  full  of  troops  in 
safe  cover,  from  which  they  never  stirred ; '  of  '  regiment 
after  regiment  rushing  back  in  utter  disorder ; '  of  others 
which  it  was  impossible  to  rally ;  and  of  troops  retiring  in 
confusion,  who  cried  out  to  the  reinforcements, '  Tou  need 
not  go  in ;  we  are  whipped,  we  can't  do  anything ! '  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  reinforcements  replied,  *  Get  out  of 
our  way,  we  \nll  show  you  how  to  do  it ;'  *  but  it  is  not  to 
be  disguised  that  the  Confederates  at  one  time  came  near 
defeat.  With  another  division  in  reserve  at  the  critical 
moment.  Porter  might  have  maintained  his  line  unbroken. 
His  troops,  had  they  been  supported,  were  still  capable  of 
resistance. 

'  Jaokson'i  Beport,  O.  B.,  toI.  xi.,  part  L,  pp.  656,  566. 
*  Beporti  of  Whiting,  Trimble,  Bodes,  Bradley  T.  Johnion,  O.  B.,  toL  zL, 
parti. 
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MeClellan,  however,  ap  to  the  time  the  battle  was  lost,  had 
■ant  bnt  one  division  (Slooom's)  and  two  batteries  to  Porter's 
BDpport.  66,000  Federals,  on  the  soath  bank  of  the  Cbicka- 
hominy,  had  been  beld  in  their  intrencbments,  throughout 
the  day,  by  the  demonstrations  of  28,000  Confederatea. 
Intent  on  saving  his  trains,  on  securing  bis  retreat  to  the 
river  James,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  chances  which 
fortnne  offered,  the  '  Young  Napoleon '  bad  allowed  his  rear- 
gturd  to  be  overwhelmed.  He  was  not  seen  on  the  plateau 
irtlioh  hifl  devoted  troops  so  well  defended,  nor  even  at  the 
advanced  posts  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 
Bo  oonvinced  was  he  of  the  accuracy  of  the  information  far- 
iDBhed  by  bis  detective  staff  that  he  never  dreamt  of  testing 
the  enemy's  numbers  by  his  own  eyesight.  Had  he  watched 
the  development  of  Lee's  attack,  noted  the  small  namber  of 
bia  batteries,  the  long  delay  in  the  advance  of  the  sapports, 
the  narrow  front  of  his  line  of  battle,  be  would  have 
diieovered  that  the  Confederate  strength  had  been  greatly 
flaggerated.  There  were  moments,  too,  during  the  fight 
irtwn  a  fltrong  connterstroke,  made  by  fresh  troops,  would 
have  placed  Lee's  army  in  the  greatest  peril.  Bat  a 
general  who  thinks  only  of  holding  his  lines  and  not  of 
WffjhiliLtinB  the  enemy  is  a  poor  tactician,  and  McClel- 
lao's  lackw^enterprise,  which  Lee  had  so  accurately  ganged, 
may  be  inferred  from  his  telegram  to  Lincoln :  '  I  have  lost 
this  battle  because  my  force  is  too  small.' ' 

Porter  was  perhaps  a  more  than  sufficient  sabstitate  for 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  His  tactics,  as  fighting  a  waiting 
battle,  bad  been  admirable ;  and,  when  his  front  was  broken, 
stron^y  and  with  cool  judgment  he  sought  to  bold  back  the 
enemy  and  cover  the  bridges.  The  line  of  batteries  he  esta- 
blished across  the  plateau — 80  guns  in  all — proved  at  first 
an  effective  barrier.  Bnt  the  retreat  of  the  infontry,  the 
waning  light,  and  the  general  dissolution  of  all  order,  had  its 
e&et  npon  the  gunners.  When  the  remnant  of  the  5th 
Cavalry  was  borne  back  in  flight,  the  greater  part  of  the 
batteries  bad  already  limbered  up,  and  over  the  bare  surface 
of  the  upland  the  Confederate  infantry,  shooting  down 
■  Btpoit  ol  OommittM  on  the  Oondaot  ol  the  War. 
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the  terrified  teams,  rushed  forward  in  hot  porsnit.  23 
guns,  with  a  large  number  of  ammunition  waggons,  were 
captured  on  the  field,  prisoners  surrendered  at  every  step,  and 
the  fight  surged  onward  towards  the  bridges.  But  between 
the  bridges  and  the  battlefield,  on  the  slopes  falling  to  the 
Chickahominy,  the  dark  forest  oovered  the  retreat  of 
the  routed  army.  Night  had  already  fallen.  The  con- 
fusion in  the  riuoks  of  the  Confederates  was  extreme,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  All 
direction  had  been  lost.  None  knew  the  bearings  of  the 
bridges,  or  whether  the  Federals  were  retreating  east  or 
sout£.  Begiments  had  already  been  exposed  to  tixe  fire  of 
their  comrades,  and  in  front  of  the  forest  a  perceptible 
hesitation  seized  on  both  officers  and  men.  At  this 
moment,  in  front  of  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  which  was 
advancing  by  the  road  leading  directly  to  the  bridges,  loud 
cheers  were  heard.  It  was  clear  that  Federal  reinforce- 
ments  had  arrived ;  the  general  ordered  his  troops  to  halt, 
and  along  the  whole  line  the  forward  movement  came  quickly 
to  a  standstill.  Two  brigades,  French's  and  Meagher's, 
tardily  sent  over  by  McGlellan,  had  arrived  in  time  to 
stave  off  a  terrible  disaster.  Pushing  through  the  mass 
of  fugitives  with  the  bayonet,  these  fine  troops  had  crossed 
the  bridge,  passed  through  the  woods,  and  formed  line  on 
the  southern  crest  of  the  plateau.  Joining  the  regulars, 
who  still  presented  a  stubborn  front,  they  opened  a  heavy 
fire,  and  under  cover  of  their  steadfast  lines  Porter's  troops 
withdrew  across  the  river. 

Notwithstanding  this  strong  reinforcement  of  5,000 
or  6,000  fresh  troops,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  had 
the  Confederates  pushed  resolutely  forward,  that  the 
victory  would  have  been  far  more  complete.  'Winder,' 
says  General  D.  H.  Hill, '  thought  that  we  ought  to  pursue 
into  the  woods,  on  the  right  of  the  Grapevine  Bridge  road ; 
but  not  knowing  the  position  of  our  friends,  nor  what 
Federal  reserves  might  be  awaiting  us  in  the  woods,  I 
thought  it  advisable  not  to  move  on.  General  Lawton 
concurred  with  me.  I  had  no  artillery  to  shell  the  woods 
in  front,  as  mine  had  not  got  through  the  swamp.    Winder,' 
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he  addfly  ^  was  right ;  even  a  show  of  pressure  must  have 
been  attended  with  great  result/  '  Had  Jackson  been  at 
hand  the  pressure  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
applied.  The  contagion  of  defeat  soon  spreadjs ;  and  what- 
ever reserves  a  flying  enemy  may  possess,  if  they  are 
vigorously  attacked  whilst  the  fugitives  are  still  passing 
through  their  ranks,  history  tells  us,  however  bold  their 
front,  that,  unless  they  are  intrenched,  their  resistance 
is  seldom  long  protracted.  More  than  aU,  when  night  has 
fallen  on  the  field,  and  prevents  all  estimate  of  the  strength 
of  the  attack,  a  resolute  advance  has  peculiar  chances  of 
success.  But  when  his  advanced  line  halted  Jackson  was 
not  yet  up ;  and  before  he  arrived  the  impetus  of  victory 
had  died  away;  the  Federal  reserves  were  deployed  in 
a  strong  position,  and  the  opportunity  had  already  passed. 

It  is  no  time,  when  the  tide  of  victory  bears  him 
forward,  for  a  general  ^  to  take  counsel  of  his  fears.'  It  is 
no  time  to  count  numbers,  or  to  conjure  up  the  phantoms 
of  possible  reserves ;  the  sea  itself  is  not  more  irresistible 
thm  an  army  which  has  stormed  a  strong  position,  and 
which  has  attained,  in  so  doing,  the  exhilarating  conscious- 
ness of  superior  courage.  Had  Stuart,  with  his  2,000 
horsemen,  followed  up  the  pursuit  towards  the  bridges,  the 
Federal  reserves  might  have  been  swept  away  in  panic. 
But  Stuart,  in  common  with  Lee  and  Jackson,  expected 
that  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  reach  the  White  House, 
and  when  he  saw  that  their  lines  were  breaking  he  had 
dashed  down  a  lane  which  led  to  the  river  road,  about  three 
miles  distant.  When  he  reached  that  point,  darkness  had 
already  fallen,  and  finding  no  traces  of  the  enemy,  he  had 
returned  to  Old  Cold  Harbour. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle  the  Confederates  remained 
where  the  issue  of  the  fight  had  found  them.  Across  the 
Grapevine  road  the  pickets  of  the  hostile  forces  were  in 
close  proximity,  and  men  of  both  sides,  in  search  of  water, 
or  carrying  messages,  strayed  within  the  enemy's  lines. 
Jackson  himself,  it  is  said,  came  near  capture.  Biding 
forward  in  the  darkness,  attended  by  only  a  few  staff 

*  BaUUs  and  Leaden,  vol.  ii.,  p.  857. 
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offioerSy  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  presence  of  a 
FedersJ  picket.  Judging  rightly  of  the  enemy's  morale 
he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  charging  into  the  midst, 
ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms;  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  prisoners,  marching  to  the  rear,  amused  the  troops 
they  met  on  the  march  by  loudly  proclaiming  that  they 
had  the  honour  of  being  captured  by  Stonewall  Jack- 
son. These  men  were  not  without  companions.  2,830 
Federals  were  reported  either  captured  or  missing;  and 
while  some  of  those  were  probably  among  the  dead,  a  large 
proportion  found  their  way  to  Bichmond ;  4,000,  moreover, 
had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.^ 

The  Confederate  casualties  were  even  a  clearer  proof  of 
the  severity  of  the  fighting.  8o  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
8,000  ofScers  and  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Longstreet 1350 

A.P.  HiU 2,450 

Jackson 8,700 

Jackson*s  losses  were  distributed  as  follows : — 

Jaokson*!  own  Division 600 

Ewell 660 

Whiting 1,020 

D.H.  HiU 1,480 

The  regimental  losses,  in  several  instances,  were 
exceptionally  severe.  Of  the  4th  Texas,  of  Hood's  brigade, 
the  first  to  pierce  the  Federal  line,  there  fell  20  officers  and 
230  men.  The  20th  North  Carolma,  of  D.  H.  Hill's  divi- 
sion, which  charged  the  batteries  on  McGehee's  Hill,  lobt  70 
killed  and  200  wounded  ;  of  the  same  division  the  8rd  Ala- 
bama lost  200,  and  the  12th  North  Carolina  212 ;  while  two 
of  Lawton's  regiments,  the  81st  and  the  88th  Georgia,  had 
each  a  casualty  list  of  170.  Almost  every  single  regiment 
north  of  the  Ghickahominy  took  part  in  the  action.  The 
cavalry  did  nothing,  but  at  least  48,000  infantry  were 
engaged,  and  seventeen  batteries  are  mentioned  in  the 
reports  as  having  participated  in  the  battle. 

*  0.  E.,  voL  zi.,  part  i.,  pp.  40-2. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   SBTBN   DATS.      F&iY8BB*B   FARM   AND  UALYEBN   HILL 

Thb  battle  of  Gaines*  Mill,  although  the  assailants  soffered 
heavier  losses  than  they  inflicted,  was  a  long  step  towards 
June  S8,  accomplishing  the  deliverance  of  Bichmond.  One 
1862.  of  MoGlellan's  five  army  corps  had  been  disposed 
of,  a  heavy  blow  had  been  struck  at  the  moral  of  his 
whole  army,  and  his  communications  with  the  White 
House  and  the  Pamunkey  were  at  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies.  Still  the  Confederate  outlook  was  not  altogether 
clear.  It  is  one  thing  to  win  a  victory,  but  another 
to  make  such  use  of  it  as  to  annihilate  the  enemy. 
Porter's  defeat  was  but  a  beginning  of  operations;  and 
although  Lee  was  convinced  that  McGlellan  would  retreat, 
he  was  by  no  means  so  certain  that  his  escape  could  be 
prevented.  Tet  this  was  essential.  If  the  Federal  army 
were  suffered  to  fall  back  without  incurring  further  loss,  it 
would  be  rapidly  reinforced  from  Washington,  and  resuming 
the  advance,  this  time  with  still  larger  numbers,  might 
render  Gtdnes'  Mill  a  barren  victory.  How  to  compass 
the  destruction  of  McGellan's  host  was  the  problem  that 
now  confronted  the  Confederate  leader ;  and  before  a  plan 
could  be  devised  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  direction 
of  the  retreat. 

On  the  morning  of  June  28  it  was  found  that  no  formed 
body  of  Federal  troops  remained  north  of  the  Chicka* 
hominy.  French,  Meagher,  and  Sykes,  the  regulars  form- 
ing  the  rear-guard,  had  fallen  back  during  the  night  and 
destroyed  the  bridges.  Himdreds  of  stragglers  were 
picked  up,  and  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  the  Northern 
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brigadiers  *  was  found  asleep  in  the  woods,  unaware  that 
his  troops  had  crossed  the  stream.  No  farther  fighting 
was  to  be  expected  on  the  plateau.  But  it  was  possible 
that  the  enemy  might  still  endeavour  to  preserve  his  com- 
munications, marching  by  the  south  bank  of  the  river  and 
recrossing  by  the  railway  and  Bottom's  Bridges.  Stuart, 
supported  by  Ewell,  was  at  once  ordered  to  seize  the  former ; 
but  when  tiie  cavalry  reached  Dispatch  Station,  a  small 
Federal  detachment  retreated  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Ghickahominy  and  fired  the  timbers. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  field  of  Gaines'  Mill,  long  columns 
of  dust,  rising  above  the  forests  to  the  south,  had  been 
descried,  showing  that  the  enemy  was  in  motion;  and 
when  the  news  came  in  that  the  railway  bridge  had  been 
destroyed,  and  that  the  line  itself  was  unprotected,  it  was 
at  once  evident  that  McGlellan  had  abandoned  his  com- 
munications with  White  House. 

This  was  valuable  information,  but  still  the  line  of 
retreat  had  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  Federals  might 
retreat  to  some  point  on  the  James  Biver,  due  south,  there 
meeting  their  transports,  or  they  might  march  down  the 
Peninsula  to  Torktown  and  Fortress  Monroe.  ^In  the 
latter  event,'  says  Lee,  '  it  was  necessary  that  our  troops 
should  continue  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  until 
the  intention  of  General  McGlellan  was  discovered  it 
was  deemed  injudicious  to  change  their  disposition.  Ewell 
was  therefore  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bottom's  Bridge,  and 
the  cavalry  to  watch  the  bridges  below.  No  certain  indica- 
tions of  a  retreat  to  the  James  Biver  were  discovered  by 
our  forces  (Magruder)  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ghicka- 
hominy, and  late  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy's  works  were 
reported  to  be  fully  manned.  Below  (south  of)  the  enemy's 
works  the  country  was  densely  wooded  and  intersected  by 
impassable  swamps,  at  once  concealing  his  movements  and 
precluding  reconnaissances  except  by  the  regular  roads,  all 
of  which  were  strongly  guarded.  The  bridges  over  the 
Ghickahominy  in  rear  of  the  enemy  were  destroyed, 
and  their  reconstruction  impracticable  in  the  presence  of 

*  OencnJ  BaTnolda. 
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his  whole  army  and  powerfal  batteries.  We  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  wait  until  his  purpose  should  be  de- 
yeloped.' ' 

During  the  day,  therefore,  the  Confederate  army  re- 
mained on  the  battle-field,  waiting  for  the  game  to  bolt. 
In  the  evening,  however,  signs  of  a  general  movement  were 
reported  in  rear  of  the  intrenchments  at  Seven  Pines ; 
and  as  nothing  had  been  observed  by  the  oavaby  on  the 
Ghiokahominy,  Lee,  rightly  ooncluding  that  McClellan  was 
retreating  to  the  James,  issued  orders  for  the  pursuit  to  be 
taken  up  the  next  morning. 

But  to  intercept  the  enemy  before  he  could  fortify  a  posi- 
tion, covered  by  tiie  fire  of  his  gunboats,  on  the  banks  of  the 
James,  was  a  difficult  operation.  The  situation  demanded 
rapid  marching,  close  concert,  and  delicate  manoeuvres. 
The  Confederate  army  was  in  rear  of  the  Federals,  and 
separated  from  them  by  the  Ghickahominy,  and,  to  reach 
the  James,  McClellan  had  only  fourteen  miles  to  cover. 
But  the  country  over  which  he  had  to  pass  was  still  more 
intricate,  and  traversed  by  even  fewer  roads,  than  the 
district  which  had  hitherto  been  the  theatre  of  operations. 
Across  his  line  of  march  ran  the  White  Oak  Swamp, 
bordered  by  thick  woods  and  a  wide  morass,  and  crossed 
by  only  one  bridge.  If  he  could  transfer  his  whole  army 
south  of  this  stream,  without  molestation,  be  would  find 
himself  within  six  miles  of  bis  gunboats ;  and  as  his  left  flank 
was  already  resting  on  the  Swamp,  it  was  not  easy  for  Lee's 
army  to  prevent  his  passage. 

But  28,000  Confederates  were  already  south  of  the 
Chickahominy,  on  the  flank  of  McClellan's  line  of  maxch, 
and  it  was  certainly  possible  that  this  force  might  detain 
the  Federals  until  A.  P.  Hill,  Longstreet,  and  Jackson  should 
come  up.  Magruder  and  Huger  were  therefore  ordered  to 
advance  early  on  the  29th,  and  moving,  the  one  by  the 
Williamsburg,  the  other  by  the  Charles  City  road,  to 
strike  the  enemy  in  flank. 

A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet,  recrossing  the  Chickahominy 
at  New  Bridge,  weve  to  march  by  the  Darbytown  road  in  the 

'  Lm's  Report,  O.  B.,  vol.  zi.,  part  i.,  pp.  498,  494. 
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direction  of  Charles  City  cross  roads,  thus  turning  the  head 
waters  of  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  threatening  the 
Federal  rear. 

Jackson,  crossing  Grapevine  Bridge,  was  to  move  down 
the  south  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  cross  the  Swamp  by 
the  bridge,  and  force  his  way  to  the  Long  Bridge  road. 

The  Confederate  army  was  thus  divided  into  four 
columns,  moving  by  four  different  roads ;  each  column  at 
starting  was  several  miles  distant  from  the  others,  and  a 
junction  was  to  be  made  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The 
cavalry,  moreover,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  squadrons, 
was  far  away  upon  the  left,  pursuing  a  large  detachment 
which  had  been  observed  on  the  road  to  the  White 
House.' 

McClellan  had  undoubtedly  resolved  on  a  most  haz- 
ardous manoeuvre.  His  supply  and  ammunition  train 
consisted  of  over  five  thousand  waggons.  He  was  en- 
cumbered with  the  heavy  guns  of  the  siege  artillery.  He 
had  with  him  more  than  fifty  field  batteries  ;  his  army  was 
still  96,000  strong ;  and  this  unwieldy  multitude  of  men, 
horses,  and  venicles,  had  to  be  passed  over  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  then  to  continue  its  march  across  the  front 
of  a  powerful  and  determined  enemy. 

But  Lee  also  was  embarrassed  by  the  nature  of  the 
country.'  If  McClellan*s  movements  were  retarded  by  the 
woods,  swamps,  and  indifferent  roads,  the  same  obstacles 
would  interfere  with  the  combination  of  the  Confederate 
columns;  and  the  pursuit  depended  for  success  on  their 
close  co-operation. 

'  This  dctaohxnent,  about  3,500  strong,  consisted  of  the  ontposts  that  had 
been  established  north  and  north-cast  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek  on  June  27,  of 
the  garrison  of  the  White  House,  and  of  troops  recently  disembarked. 

'  Strange  to  say,  while  the  Confederates  possessed  no  maps  whatever, 
McClellan  was  well  supplied  in  this  respect.  *  Two  or  three  weeks  before 
this,'  says  General  Averell  {Battles  and  Leaders,  vol.  ii.,  p.  431), '  three 
oflicers  of  the  3rd  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  others,  penetrated  the  region 
between  the  Chickahominy  and  the  James,  taking  bearings  and  making 
notes.  Their  fragmentary  sketches,  when  put  together,  made  a  map  which 
exhibited  all  the  roadways,  fields,  forests,  bridges,  the  streams,  and  houses, 
so  that  our  commander  knew  the  country  to  be  traversed  far  better  than 
any  Confederate  commander.' 
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The  first  day's  work  was  hardly  promising.  The  risks 
of  unconnected  manoeavres  received  abundant  Ulnstration. 
Magmder,  late  in  the  afternoon,  struck  the  enemy's  rear- 
guard near  Savage's  Station,  but  was  heavily  repulsed  by  two 
Federal  army  corps.  Huger,  called  by  Magruder  to  his 
Jiina  29.  assistance,  turned  aside  from  the  road  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him,  and  when  he  was  recalled 
by  an  urgent  message  from  Lee,  advanced  with  the 
timidity  which  almost  invariably  besets  the  commander  of 
an  isolated  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  army. 
Jackson,  whose  line  of  march  led  him  directly  on  Savage's 
Station,  was  delayed  until  after  nightfall  by  the  necessity 
of  rebuilding  the  Grapevine  Bridge.^  Stuart  had  gone 
off  to  the  White  House,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  supply  depot.  Longstreet  and  Hill  encamped 
south-west  of  Charles  City  cross  roads,  but  saw  nothing  of 
the  enemy.  Holmes,  with  6,500  men,  crossed  the  James 
during  the  afternoon  and  encamped  on  the  north  bank,  near 
Laurel  Hill  Church.  During  the  night  the  Federal  rear- 
guard fell  back,  destroying  the  bridge  over  White  Oak 
Swamp ;  and  although  a  large  quantity  of  stores  were  either 
destroyed  or  abandoned,  together  with  a  hospital  containing 
2,500  wounded,  the  whole  of  McClellan's  army,  men,  guns, 
and  trains,  effected  the  passage  of  this  dangerous  obstacle. 

The  next  morning  Longstreet,  with  Hill  in  support, 
moved  forward,  and  found  a  Federal  division  in  position 
June  80  ^®*'  Glendale.  Bringing  his  artillery  into 
action,  he  held  his  infant]^  in  hand  until  Huger 
should  come  up  on  his  left,  and  Jackson's  guns  be  heard 
at  White  Oak  Bridge.  Holmes,  followed  by  Magruder,  was 
marching  up  the  Newmarket  road  to  Malvern  House ;  and 
when  the  sound  of  Jackson's  artillery  became  audible  to  the 
northwards,  Lee  sent  Longstreet  forward  to  the  attack.  A 
sanguinary  conflict,  on  ground  covered  with  heavy  timber, 
and  cut  up  by  deep  ravines,  resulted  in  the  Federals  holding 

*  Jackflon  had  with  him  a  gang  of  negroes  who,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Captain  Mason,  a  railroad  contractor  of  long  experience,  per- 
formed the  duties  which  in  regular  armies  appertain  to  the  corps  of 
engineers.    They  had  already  done  useful  service  in  the  Valley. 
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their  gronnd  till  nightfall ;  and  although  many  prisoners 
and  several  batteries  were  captured  by  the  Confederates, 
McClellan,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  made  good  his 
escape. 

The  battle  of  Glendale  or  Frayser's  Farm  was  the 
crisis  of  the  *  Seven  Days.'  Had  Lee  been  able  to  con- 
centrate his  whole  strength  against  the  Federals  it  is 
probable  that  McClellan  would  never  have  reached  the 
James.  But  Longstreet  and  Hill  fought  unsupported. 
As  the  former  very  justly  complained,  50,000  men  were 
within  hearing  ol  the  guns  but  none  came  to  co-operate, 
and  against  the  two  Confederate  divisions  fought  the 
Third  Federal  Army  Corps,  reinforced  by  three  divi- 
sions from  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth.  Huger's 
march  on  the  Charles  Ciiy  road  was  obstructed  by  felled 
trees.  When  he  at  last  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy,  he 
was  held  in  check  by  two  batteries,  and  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  opened  communication  with  either  Lee  or 
Longstreet.  Magruder  had  been  ordered  to  march  down 
from  Savage  Station  to  the  Darbytown  road,  and  there  to 
await  orders.  At  4.80  p.m.  he  was  ordered  to  move  to  New- 
market in  support  of  Holmes.  This  order  was  soon 
countermanded,  but  he  was  unable  to  join  Longstreet  until 
the  fight  was  over.  Holmes  was  held  in  check  by  Porter's 
Army  Corps,  minus  McCall's  division,  on  Malvern  Hill ;  and 
the  cavalry,  which  might  have  been  employed  effectively 
against  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  rear,  was  still  north  of 
the  Chickahominy,  returning  from  a  destructive  but  useless 
raid  on  the  depdt  at  the  White  House.  Nor  had  the  conduct 
of  the  battle  been  unaffected  by  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  general  plan.  Longstreet  attacked  alone.  Hill  being 
held  back,  in  order  to  be  fresh  for  the  pursuit  when 
Jackson  and  Huger  should  strike  in.  The  attack  was 
successful,  and  McCall's  division,  which  had  shared  the 
defeat  at  Gkunes'  Mill,  was  driven  from  its  position. 
But  McCall  was  reinforced  by  other  divisions ;  Longstreet 
was  thrown  on  to  the  defensive  by  superior  numbers,  and 
when  Hill  was  at  length  put  in,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  fierce  counterblows  of  the  Federals  were  beaten  off. 
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Jackson  had  been  unable  to  participate  in  the  con- 
flict. When  night  fell  he  was  still  north  of  the  White  Oak 
Swamp,  seven  miles  distant  from  his  morning  bivouac, 
and  hardly  a  single  infantry  man  in  his  command  had 
pulled  a  trigger.  According  to  his  own  report  his  troops 
reached  White  Oak  Bridge  about  noon.  *  Here  the  enemy 
made  a  determined  effort  to  retard  our  advance  and 
thereby  to  prevent  an  immediate  junction  between  General 
Longstreet  and  myself.  We  found  the  bridge  destroyed, 
the  ordinary  place  of  crossing  commanded  by  their 
batteries  on  the  other  side,  and  all  approach  to  it  barred 
by  detachments  of  sharp-shooters  concealed  in  a  dense 
wood  close  by.  ...  A  heavy  cannonading  in  front  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  General  Longstreet  at  Fray- 
ser's  Farm  (GlendiJe)  and  made  me  eager  to  press  forward  ; 
but  the  marshy  character  of  the  soil,  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge  over  the  marsh  and  creek,  and  the  strong  position 
of  tibe  enemy  for  defending  the  passage,  prevented  my 
advancing  until  the  following  morning.' ' 

Such  are  Jackson's  reasons  for  his  failure  to  co-operate 
with  Longstreet.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  part  he  was  expected  to  play ;  and 
he  used  every  means  which  suggested  itself  as  practicable 
to  force  a  crossing.  The  2nd  Virginia  Cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Munford,  had  now  joined  him  from  the  Valley,  and 
their  commanding  officer  bears  witness  that  Jackson 
showed  no  lack  of  energy. 

*  When  I  left  the  general  on  the  preceding  evening,  he 
ordered  me  to  be  at  the  cross-roads  (five  miles  from  White 
Oak  Bridge)  at  sunrise  the  next  morning,  ready  to  move  in 
advance  of  his  troops.  The  worst  thunderstorm  came  up 
about  night  I  ever  was  in,  and  in  that  thickly  wooded 
country  one  could  not  see  his  horse's  ears.  My  command 
scattered  in  the  storm,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
officer  had  a  rougher  time  in  any  one  night  than  I  had  to 
endure.  When  tiie  first  grey  dawn  appeared  I  started 
off  my  adjutant  and  officers  to  bring  up  the  scattered 
regiment ;  but  at  sunrise  I  had  not  more  than  fifty  men, 

'  0.  B.,  voL  zL,  part  i.,  pp.  066,  557. 
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and  I  was  half  a  mile  from  the  cross-roads.  When  I 
arrived,  to  my  horror  there  sat  Jackson  waiting  for  me. 
He  was  in  a  bad  hamour,  and  said,  **  Colonel,  my  orders 
to  you  were  to  be  here  at  sunrise."  I  explained  my 
situation,  telling  him  that  we  had  no  provisions,  and  that 
the  storm  and  the  dark  night  had  conspired  against  me. 
When  I  got  through  he  repUed,  **  Tes,  sir.  But,  Colonel, 
I  ordered  you  to  be  here  at  sunrise.  Move  on  with  youi 
regiment.  If  you  meet  the  enemy  drive  in  his  pickets,  and 
if  you  want  artillery,  Colonel  Crutchfield  will  furnish  you." 

*  I  started  on  with  my  little  handful  of  men.  As  others 
came  straggling  on  to  join  me,  Jackson  noticed  it,  and  sent 
two  couriers  to  inform  me  that  **  my  men  were  straggling 
badly."  I  rode  back  and  went  over  the  same  story,  hoping 
that  he  would  be  impressed  with  my  difficulties.  He 
listened  to  me,  but  replied  as  before,  **  Yes,  sir.  But  I 
ordered  you  to  be  here  at  sunrise,  and  I  have  been  waiting 
for  you  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

'  Seeing  that  he  was  in  a  peculiar  mood,  I  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  my  trouble,  sent  my  adjutant  back, 
and  made  him  halt  the  stragglers  and  form  my  men  as 
they  came  up ;  and  with  what  I  had,  determined  to  give 
him  no  cause  for  complaint.  When  we  came  upon  the 
enemy's  picket  we  charged,  and  pushed  the  picket  every 
step  of  the  way  into  their  camp,  where  there  were  a  large 
number  of  wounded  and  many  stores.  It  was  done  so 
rapidly  that  the  enemy's  battery  on  the  other  side  of  White 
Ofi^  Swamp  could  not  fire  on  us  without  endangering  their 
own  friends. 

'When  Jackson  came  up  he  was  smiling,  and  he  at 
once  (shortly  after  noon)  ordered  Colonel  Crutchfield  to 
bring  up  the  artillery,  and  very  soon  the  batteries  were  at 
work.  After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour  my  regiment  had 
assembled,  and  while  our  batteries  were  shelling  those  of 
the  enemy,  Jackson  sent  for  me  and  said,  **  Colonel,  move 
your  regiment  over  the  creek,  and  secure  those  guns.  I 
will  ride  with  you  to  the  Swamp.  When  we  reached  the 
crossing  we  found  that  the  enemy  had  torn  up  the  bridge, 
and  had  thrown  the  timbers  into  the  stream,  forming  a 
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tangled  mass  which  seemed  to  prohibit  a  crossing.  I  said 
to  General  Jackson  that  I  did  not  think  that  we  could  cross. 
He  looked  at  me,  waved  his  hand,  and  replied,  ''Tes, 
Colonel,  try  it."  In  we  went  and  floundered  over,  and 
before  I  formed  the  men,  Jackson  cried  out  to  me  to  move 
on  at  the  guns.  Colonel  Breckenridge  started  out  with 
what  we  had  over,  and  I  soon  got  over  the  second  squadron, 
and  moved  up  the  hill.  We  reached  the  guns,  but  they  had 
an  infantry  support  which  gave  us  a  volley ;  at  the  same 
time  a  battery  on  our  right,  which  we  had  not  seen,  opened 
on  us,  and  back  we  had  to  come.  I  moved  down  the 
Swamp  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  re-crossed  with 
great  difficulty  by  a  cow-path.' ' 

The  artillery  did  little  better  than  the  cavalry.  The 
groxmd  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Swamp  by  no  means 
favoured  the  action  of  the  guns.  To  the  right  of  the  road 
the  slopes  were  clear  and  unobstructed,  but  the  crest 
was  within  the  forest ;  while  to  the  left  a  thick  pine  wood 
covered  both  ridge  and  valley.  On  the  bank  held  by  the 
Federals  the  ground  was  open,  ascending  gently  to  the  ridge ; 
but  the  edge  of  the  stream,  immediately  opposite  the  cleared 
groxmd  on  the  Confederate  right,  was  covered  by  a  belt  of 
tall  trees,  in  full  leaf,  which  made  observation,  by  either 
side,  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  This  belt  was  full  of 
infantry,  while  to  the  right  rear,  commanding  the  ruined 
bridge,  stood  the  batteries  which  had  driven  back  thecavalry. 

After  some  time  spent  in  reconnaissance,  it  was 
determined  to  cut  a  track  through  the  wood  to  the  right 
of  the  road.  This  was  done,  and  thirty-one  guns,  moving 
forward  simultaneously  ready-shotted,  opened  fire  on  the 
position.  The  surprise  was  complete.  One  of  the 
Federal  batteries  dispersed  in  confusion;  the  other  dis- 
appeared, and  the  infantry  supports  fell  back.  Jackson 
immediately  ordered  two  guns  to  advance  down  the 
road,  and  shell    the  belt  of  trees  which  harboured  the 

'  *  Jftokson  himself,'  writes  Dr.  MoQoire,  *  acooxnpanied  by  three  or  four 
memberg  of  his  staff,  of  whom  I  was  one,  followed  the  cavalry  across  the 
Swamp.  The  ford  was  miry  and  deep,  and  impracticable  for  either  artillery 
or  infantiy.' 
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enemy's  skirmiBhera.  These  were  driven  back;  the 
divisions  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  Whiting  were  formed  up 
in  the  pine  wood  on  the  left,  and  a  working  party 
was  sent  forward  to  repair  the  bridge.  Suddenly,  from 
the  high  ground  behind  the  belt  of  trees,  by  which  they 
were  completely  screened,  two  fresh  Federal  batteries — 
afterwards  increased' to  three — opened  on  the  line  of  Con- 
federate guns.  Under  cover  of  this  fire  their  skirmishers 
returned  to  the  Swamp,  and  their  main  line  came  forward 
to  a  position  whence  it  commanded  the  crossing  at  effec- 
tive range.  The  two  guns  on  the  road  were  sent  to  the 
right-about.  The  shells  of  the  Federal  batteries  fell  into  the 
stream,  and  the  men  who  had  been  labouring  at  the  bridge 
ran  back  and  refused  to  work.  The  artillery  duel,  in 
which  neither  side  could  see  the  other,  but  in  which  both 
suffered  some  loss,  continued  throughout  the  afternoon. 

Meantime  a  Confederate  regiment,  fording  the  stream, 
drove  in  the  hostile  skirmishers,  and  seized  the  belt  of  trees; 
Wright's  brigade,  of  Huger's  division,  which  had  joined 
Jackson  as  the  guns  came  into  action,  was  sent  back  to  force 
a  passage  at  Brackett's  Ford,  a  mile  up  stream ;  and  recon- 
naiBsances  were  pushed  out  to  find  some  way  of  turning  the 
enemy's  position.  Every  road  and  track,  however,  was 
obstructed  by  felled  trees  and  abattis,  and  it  was  found 
that  a  passage  was  impracticable  at  Brackett's  Ford.  Two 
companies  were  pushed  over  the  creek,  and  drove  back  the 
enemy's  pickets.  'I  discovered,'  says  Wright,  'that  the 
enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  had  completely 
blockaded  the  road  through  the  Swamp  by  felling  trees 
in  and  across  it.  .  .  .  I  ascertained  that  the  road  debouched 
from  the  Swamp  into  an  open  field  (meadow),  commanded 
by  a  line  of  high  hills,  all  in  cultivation  and  free  from 
timber.  Upon  this  ridge  of  hills  the  enemy  had  posted 
heavy  batteries  of  field-artillery,  strongly  supported  by 
infantry,  which  swept  the  meadow  by  a  direct  and  cross 
fire,  and  which  could  be  used  with  terrible  effect  upon  my 
column  while  struggling  through  the  fallen  timber  in  the 
wood  through  the  Swamp.'  ^ 

<  O  B.,  Tol.  xi.,  part  i.,  pp.  810,  till. 
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Having  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was  present  in  great 
strength  on  the  farther  bank,  that  every  road  was  obstructed, 
and  that  there  was  no  means  of  carrying  his  artillery  over 
the  creek,  or  favourable  ground  on  which  his  infantry 
could  act,  Jackson  gave  up  all  hope  of  aiding  Longstreet. 

That  the  obstacles  which  confronted  him  were  serious 
there  can  be  no  question.  His  smooth-bore  guns, 
although  superior  in  number,  were  unable  to  beat  down 
the  fire  of  the  rifled  batteries.  The  enemy's  masses  were 
well  hidden.  The  roads  were  blocked,  the  stream  was 
swollen,  the  banks  marshy,  and  although  infantry  could 
cross  them,  the  fords  which  had  proved  difficult  for  the 
cavalry  would  have  stopped  the  artillery,  the  ammunition 
waggons,  and  the  ambulances ;  while  the  Federal  position, 
on  tile  crest  of  a  long  open  slope,  was  exceedingly  strong. 
Jackson,  as  his  report  shows,  maturely  weighed  these  diffi- 
culties, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  do  no 
good  by  sending  over  his  infantry  alone.  It  was  essential, 
it  is  true,  to  detain  as  many  as  possible  of  the  enemy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Swamp,  while  Longstreet,  Hill,  Huger, 
and  Magruder  dealt  with  the  remainder ;  and  this  he  fully 
realised,  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  con- 
sidered the  heavy  fire  of  his  guns  and  the  threatening 
position  of  his  infantry  would  have  this  effect. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  far  this  hope,  supposing 
that  he  entertained  it,  was  fulfilled.  Two  divisions  of 
Federal  infantry  and  three  batteries — a  total  of  22,000 
men — defended  the  passage  at  White  Oak  Bridge  against 
27,000  Confederates,  including  Wright;  and  a  detached 
force  of  infantry  and  guns  was  posted  at  Brackett's 
Ford.*      On  the  Confederate  artillery  opening  fire,   two 

>  General  Heintzleman,  commanding  the  Federal  3rd  Corps,  reports  that 
he  had  plaoed  a  force  at  Brackett's  Ford  (O.  B.,  vol.  xi.,  part  ii.,  p.  100). 
General  Slocom  (6th  Corps)  sent  infantry  and  a  I2-pounder  howitzer  (O.  B., 
vol.  xIm  part  ii.,  p.  435)  to  the  same  point ;  and  Seeley's  battery  of  the  3rd 
Corps  was  also  engaged  here  (O.  B.,  vol.  xi.,  part  ii.,  p.  106).  The  force 
at  White  Oak  Bridge  was  constituted  as  follows : — 

Smith's  Division of  the  6th  Corps. 

Richardson's  Division  .        .        .        .       „     2nd  Corps. 

Ks'sffle      i    Sedgwick'.  Division    ..    2nd  Corps. 
Naglee's  Brigade,  Peck's  Division  „     4th  Corps. 
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brigades  were  sent  ap  from  near  Glendale,  bat  when 
it  was  found  that  this  fire  was  not  followed  up  by  an 
infantry  attack,  these  brigades,  with  two  others  in 
addition,  were  sent  over  to  reinforce  the  troops  which 
were  engaged  with  Longstreet.  When  these  facts  became 
known;  when  it  was  clear  that  had  Jackson  attacked 
vigorously,  the  Federals  would  hardly  have  dared  to  weaken 
their  line  along  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  that,  in  these 
circumstances,  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  would  probably 
have  seized  the  Quaker  road,  his  failure  to  cross  flie  cre^ 
exposed  him  to  criticism.  Not  only  did  his  brother- 
generals  complain  of  his  inaction,  but  Franklin,  the 
Federal  commander  immediately  opposed  to  him,  writing 
long  afterwards,  made  the  following  comments  : — 

*  Jackson  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  what  General 
Lee  expected  of  him,  and  badly  informed  about  Brackett's 
Ford.  When  he  found  how  strenuous  was  our  defence 
at  the  bridge,  he  should  have  turned  his  attention  to 
Brackett's  Ford  also.  A  force  could  have  been  as  quietly 
gathered  there  as  at  the  bridge ;  a  strong  infantry  move- 
ment at  the  ford  would  have  easily  overrun  our  small  force 
there,  placing  our  right  at  Glendale,  held  by  Slocum's 
division,  in  great  jeopardy,  and  turning  our  force  at  the 
bridge  by  getting  between  it  and  Glendale.  In  fact,  it  is 
likely  that  we  should  have  been  defeated  that  day  had 
General  Jackson  done  what  his  great  reputation  seems  to 
make  it  imperative  he  should  have  done.' '  But  General 
Franklin's  opinion  as  to  the  ease  with  which  Brackett's 
Ford  might  have  been  passed  is  not  justified  by  the  facts. 
Li  the  first  place.  General  Slocum,  who  was  facing  Huger, 
and  had  little  to  do  throughout  the  day,  had  two  brigades 
within  easy  distance  of  the  crossing ;  in  the  second  place. 
General  Wright  reported  the  ford  impassable ;  and  in  the 
third  place.  General  Franklin  himself  admits  that  directly 
Wright's  scouts  were  seen  near  the  ford  two  brigades  of 
Sedgwick's  division  were  sent  to  oppose  their  passage. 

General  Long,  in  his  life  of  Lee,  finds  excuse  for 
Jackson  in  a  slory  that  he  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  that 

*  Battles  and  Leader.^,  toL  ii.,  p.  881. 
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tiiB  staff  let  him  sleep  until  the  son  was  high.  Apart  from 
the  unlikelihood  that  a  man  who  seems  to  have  done 
without  sleep  whenever  the  enemy  was  in  front  should 
have  permitted  himself  to  be  overpowered  at  such  a  crisis, 
we  have  Colonel  Munford's  evidence  that  the  general  was 
well  in  advance  of  his  columns  at  sunrise,  and  the  regimental 
reports  show  that  the  troops  were  roused  at  2.80  AJi. 

Jackson  may  well  have  been  exhausted.  He  had  cer- 
tainly not  spared  himself  during  the  operations.  On  the 
night  of  the  27th,  after  the  battie  of  Gaines'  Mill,  he  went 
over  to  Stuart's  camp  at  midnight,  and  a  long  conference 
took  place.  At  8.80  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  he  visited 
Magruder,  riding  across  Grapevine  Bridge  from  McGehee*s 
House,  and  his  start  must  have  been  an  early  one.  In 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  near  the  White  Oak  Bridge, 
he  says  that  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rain  he  rose 
<  about  midnight '  on  the  80th.  Tet  his  medical  director, 
although  he  noticed  that  the  general  fell  asleep  while 
he  was  eating  his  supper  the  same  evening,  says  that  he 
never  saw  Imn  more  active  and  energetic  than  during 
the  engagement;'  and  Jackson  himself,  neither  in  his 
report  nor  elsewhere,  ever  admitted  that  he  was  in  any 
way  to  blame. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  his  scrupulous  regard  for 
truth,  displayed  in  every  action  of  his  life,  should  have  yielded 
in  this  one  instance  to  his  pride.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  aiding  Longstreet ;  and  if,  owing  to  the 
obstacles  enumerated  in  his  report,  he  thought  the  task 
impossible,  his  opinion,  as  that  of  a  man  who  as  diffi- 
culties accumulated  became  the  more  determined  to  over- 
come them,  must  be  regarded  with  respect.  The  critics,  it 
is  possible,  have  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  troops  is  a  factor  of  supreme  importance  in 
military  operations.  General  D.  H.  Hill  has  told  us  that 
'  Jackson's  own  corps  was  worn  out  by  long  and  exhausting 
marches,  and  reduced  in  numbers  by  numerous  sanguinary 
battles ; ' '  and  he  records  his  conviction  that  pity  for  his 

'  Letter  from  Dr.  Hanter  McGaire  to  the  author. 
'  Battles  and  Leaders^  vol.  ii.,  p.  880. 
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troops  had  much  to  do  with  the  general's  inaction.  Hill 
would  have  probably  come  nearer  the  trath  if  he  had  said 
that  the  tired  regiments  were  hardly  to  be  trusted  in  a 
desperate  assault,  unsupported  by  artillery,  on  a  position 
which  was  even  stronger  than  that  which  they  had  stormed 
with  such  loss  at  Gaines'  Mill. 

• 

Had  Jackson  thrown  two  columns  across  the  fords — 
which  the  cavalry,  according  to  Munford,  had  not  found  easy, 
— and  attempted  to  deploy  on  the  further  bank,  it  was 
exceedingly  probable  that  they  would  have  been  driven 
back  with  tremendous  slaughter.  The  refusal  of  the 
troops  to  work  at  the  bridge  under  fire  was  in  itself  a  sign 
that  they  had  little  stomach  for  hard  fighting. 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  was  Jackson's  duty  to  sacrifice 
his  command  in  order  to  draw  off  troops  from  Glendale. 
But  on  such  unfavourable  ground  the  sacrifice  would  have 
been  worse  than  useless.  The  attack  repulsed — and  it 
could  hardly  have  gone  otherwise — Franklin,  leaving  a 
small  rear-guard  to  watch  the  fords,  would  have  been  free 
to  turn  nearly  his  whole  strength  against  Longstreet.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  a  tactical  principle,  that  demonstrations,  such 
as  Jackson  made  with  his  artillery,  are  seldom  to  be  relied 
upon  to  hold  an  enemy  in  position.  When  the  first  alarm 
has  passed  off,  and  the  defending  general  becomes  aware 
that  nothing  more  than  a  feint  is  intended,  he  will 
act  as  did  the  Federals,  and  employ  his  reserves  else- 
where. A  vigorous  attack  is,  almost  invariably,  the  only 
means  of  keeping  him  to  his  ground.  But  an  attack  which 
is  certain  to  be  repulsed,  and  to  be  repulsed  in  quick  time, 
is  even  less  effective  than  a  demonstration.  It  may  be  the 
precursor  of  a  decisive  defeat. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  for  his  failure  to  force  the  pas- 
sage at  White  Oak  Swamp  that  Jackson  has  been  criti- 
cised, as  for  his  failure  to  march  to  Frayser's  Farm  on 
finding  that  the  Federal  position  was  impregnable.  *  When, 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  80th,'  writes  Longstreet,  'Jack- 
son found  his  way  blocked  by  Franklin,  he  had  time  to 
march  to  the  head  of  it  (White  Oak  Swamp),  and  across 
to  the  Charles  City  road,  in  season  for  the  engagement  at 
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Frayser's  Farm  [Glendale],  the  distance  being  aboat  four 
miles.'' 

Without  doubt  this  would  have  been  a  judicious  course 
to  pursue,  but  it  was  not  for  Jackson  to  initiate  such  a 
movement.  He  had  been  ordered  by  General  Lee  to  move 
along  the  road  to  White  Oak  Swamp,  to  endeavour  to  force 
his  way  to  the  Long  Bridge  road,  to  guard  Lee's  left 
flank  from  any  attack  across  the  fords  or  bridges  of  the 
lower  Chiokahominy,  and  to  keep  on  that  road  xmtil  he 
received  further  orders.  These  further  orders  he  never 
received ;  and  it  was  certainly  not  his  place  to  march  to 
the  Charles  City  road  until  Lee,  who  was  with  Longstreet, 
sent  him  instructions  to  do  so.  '  Greneral  Jackson,'  says 
Dr.  McGkiire, '  demanded  of  his  subordinates  implicit,  blind 
obedience.  He  gave  orders  in  his  own  peculiar,  terse, 
rapid  way,  and  he  did  not  permit  them  to  be  questioned. 
He  obeyed  his  own  superiors  in  the  same  fashion.  At 
White  Oak  Swamp  he  was  looking  for  some  message  from 
General  Lee,  but  he  received  none,  and  therefore,  as  a 
soldier,  he  hsid  no  right  to  leave  the  road  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him.  About  July  18, 1862,  the  night  before  we 
started  to  Gordonsville,  CrutchfLeld,  Pendleton  (assistant- 
adjutant-general),  and  myself  were  discussing  the  campaign 
just  finished.  We  were  talking  about  the  affair  at  Frayser's 
Farm,  and  wondering  if  it  would  have  been  better  for  Jackson 
with  part  of  his  force  to  have  moved  to  Longstreet's  aid.  The 
general  came  in  while  the  discussion  was  going  on,  and  curtly 
said :  **  If  General  Lee  had  wanted  me  he  could  have  sent  for 
me."  It  looked  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  it  looks  to  me 
now,  that  if  General  Lee  had  sent  a  staJOT  officer,  who  could 
have  ridden  the  distance  in  forty  minutes,  to  order  Jackson 
with  three  divisions  to  the  cross  roads,  while  D.  H.  Hill  and 
the  artillery  watched  Franklin,  we  should  certainly  have 
crushed  McGlellan's  army.  If  Lee  had  wanted  Jackson  to 
give  direct  support  to  Longstreet,  he  could  have  had  him 
tiiere  in  under  three  hours.  The  staff  officer  was  not 
sent,  and  the  evidence  is  that  General  Lee  believed 
Longstreet  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  Federals  without 

*  From  Mmkusoi  to  AppontattoXj  p.  150. 
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direct  aid  from  Jackson.'  *  Such  reasoning  appears  in- 
controvertible. Jackson,  be  it  remembered,  had  been 
directed  to  guard  the  left  flank  of  the  army  *  until  further 
orders.'  Had  these  words  been  omitted,  and  he  had  been 
left  free  to  follow  his  own  judgment,  it  is  possible  thai  he 
would  have  joined  Huger  on  the  Charles  City  road  with 
three  divisions.  But  in  all  probability  he  felt  himself  tied 
down  by  the  phrase  which  Moltke  so  strongly  reprobates. 
Despite  Dr.  McGuire's  statement  Jackson  knew  well  that 
disobedience  to  orders  may  sometimes  be  condoned.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  he  invariably  demanded  '  blind ' 
obedience.  *  Gteneral,'  said  an  ofEicer,  '  you  blame  me  for 
disobedience  of  orders,  but  in  Mexico  you  did  the  same 
yourself.'  '  But  I  was  successful,'  was  Jackson's  reply ;  as 
much  as  to  say  that  an  officer,  when  he  takes  upon  hiniself 
the  responsibUity  of  ignoring  the  explicit  instructions  ol 
his  superior,  must  be  morally  certain  that  he  is  doing  what 
that  superior,  were  he  present,  would  approve.  Apply 
this  rule  to  the  situation  at  White  Oak  Swamp.  For  any- 
thing Jackson  knew  it  was  possible  that  Longstreet  and 
Hill  might  defeat  the  Federals  opposed  to  them  without  his 
aid.  In  such  case,  Lee,  believing  Jackson  to  be  still  on  the 
left  flank,  would  have  ordered  him  to  prevent  the  enemy's 
escape  by  the  Long  Bridge.  What  would  Lee  have  said 
had  his  '  further  orders '  found  Jackson  marching  to  the 
Charles  City  road,  with  the  Long  Bridge  some  miles  in 
rear  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  principle  of  *  marching  to 
the  sound  of  the  cannon,'  though  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  cannot  be  invariably  followed.  The  only  fair 
criticism  on  Jackson's  conduct  is  that  he  should  have 
informed  Lee  of  his  inability  to  force  the  passage  across 
the  Swamp,  and  have  held  three  divisions  in  readiness 
to  march  to  Glendale.  This,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
was  left  undone,  but  the  evidence  is  merely  negative. 

Except  for  this  apparent  omission,  it  cannot  be  fairly 
said  that  Jackson  was  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  Confederate  operations.  If 
the    truth   be    told,    Lee's   design    was    by    no    means 

*  Letter  to  the  author. 
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perfect.  It  had  two  BeriooB  defects.  In  the  firat 
place,  it  depended  for  eacceBS  on  the  co-operation  of 
several  converging  colnmns,  moving  over  an  intricate 
eoontr;,  of  which  the  Confederates  h&d  neither  accurate 
maps  nor  reliable  information.  The  march  of  the  columna 
was  through  thick  woods,  which  not  only  impeded  inter- 
eommuttication,  but  provided  the  enemy  with  ample 
material  for  obatrncting  the  ro&da,  and  Jackson's  line  of 
march  was  barred  by  a  formidable  obstacle  in  White  Oak 
Swamp,  an  admirable  position  for  a  rear-guard.  In  the 
second  place,  concentration  at  the  decisive  point  was  not 
provided  for.  The  staff  proved  incapable  of  keeping  the  divi- 
sions in  hand.  Magruder  was  permitted  to  wander  to  and 
fro  after  the  fashion  of  D'Erlon  between  Quatre  Braa 
and  Ligny.  Holmes  was  aB  aselcsB  as  Grouchy  at 
Waterloo.  Hnger  did  nothing,  although  some  of  his 
brigades,  when  the  roads  to  the  front  were  found  to  be 
obatmcted,  might  easily  have  been  drawn  off  to  reinforce 
LoDgstreet.  The  cavEdry  had  gone  off  on  a  raid  to  the 
White  House,  instead  of  crossing  the  Ghickahominy  and 
harassing  the  enemy's  eastward  ffank ;  and  at  the  decisive 
pcnnt  only  two  divisions  were  assembled,  20,000  men  all 
told,  and  these  two  divisions  attacked  in  snccession  instead 
of  aimoltaneoaaly.  Had  Magruder  and  Holmea,  neither 
of  whom  wonld  have  been  called  upon  to  march  more 
than  thirteen  miles,  moved  on  Frayser's  Farm,  and  had 
part  of  Hnger's  division  been  brought  over  to  the  same 
point,  the  Federals  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
irretrievably  defeated.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
event.  The  circumstances  were  extraordinary.  An  army 
of  75,000  men  was  pursuing  an  army  of  95,000,  of  which 
65,000,  when  the  porsuit  began,  were  perfectly  freah  troops. 
The  problem  waa,  indeed,  one  of  exceeding  di£Bculty ;  but, 
in  jiutice  to  the  tepntation  of  his  lieutenants,  it  ia  only 
fair  to  say  that  Lee's  solution  was  not  a  masterpiece. 

During  the  night  which  followed  the  battle  of  Frayaer'a 
Farm  the  whole  Federal  army  fell  back  on  Malvern  Hill — a 
strong  position,  commanding  the  country  for  many  miles, 
and  very  diEBcult  of  acceaa,  on  which  the  reserve  artillery. 
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supported  by  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Corps,  was  already  posted. 
July  1.      ^^^  Confederates,  marching  at  daybreak,  passed 
over  roads  which  were  strewn  with  arms,  bl{U[iketB, 
and  equipments.    Stragglers  from  the  retreating  army  were 
picked  up  at  every  step.   Scores  of  wounded  men  lay  un- 
tended  by  the  roadside.   Waggons  and  ambulances  had  been 
abandoned ;  and  with  such  evidence  before  their  eyes  it 
was  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  enemy  wiS 
utterly  demoralised.    That  McClellan  had  seized  Malvern 
Hill,  and  that  it  was  strongly  occupied  by  heavy  guns,  Lee 
was  well  aware.    But,  still  holding  to  his  purpose  of  anni- 
hilating his  enemy  before  McDoweU  could  intervene  froia 
Fredericksburg,  he  pushed  forward,  determined  to  attack ; 
and  with  his  whole  force  now  well  in  hand  the  result 
seemed  assured.    Three  or  four  miles  south  of   Whib^ 
Oak  Swamp  Jackson's  column,  which  was  leading  tk^ 
Confederate  advance,  came  under  the  fire  of  the  Federah^ 
batteries.    The  advanced-guard  deployed  in  the  woods  o^ 
either  side  of  the  road,  and  Lee,  accompanied  by  Jaokson:^ 
rode  forward  to  reconnoitre. 

Malvern  Hill,  a  plateau  rising  to  the  height  of  150  fee^ 
above    the    surrounding  forests,  possessed   nearly  ever^ 
requirement  of  a  strong  defensive  position.    The  open^ 
ground  on  the  top,  undulating  and  unobstructed,  was  a«- 
mile  and  a  half  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth.    To 
the  north,  north-west,  and  north-east  it  fell  gradually,  the 
slopes  covered  with  wheat,  standing  or  in  shock,  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  which  are  from  eight  to  sixteen  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  commanding  crest.     The  base  of  the  hill, 
except  to  the  east  and  south-east,  was  covered  with  dense 
forest ;  and  within  the  forest,  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity, 
ran  a  tortuous  and  marshy  stream.     The  right  flank  was 
partiaUy  protected  by  a  long  mill-dam.     The  left,  more 
open,  afforded  an  excellent  artillery  position  overlooking  a 
broad  stretch  of  meadows,  drained  by  a  narrow  stream 
and  deep  ditches,  and  flanked  by  the  fire  of  several  gun- 
boats.   Only  three  approaches,  the  Quaker  and  the  river 
roads,  and  a  track  from  the  north-west,  gave  access  to  the 
heights. 
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The  reeonnaiseance  shoved  that  General  Porter,  com- 
manding the  defence,  had  ntilitied  the  ground  to  the  best 
advantage.  A  powerful  artillery,  posted  just  in  rear  of 
the  crest,  swept  the  entire  length  of  the  slopes,  and  under 
cover  in  rear  were  dense  maBses  of  infantry,  with  a  strong 
line  of  ekinnishera  pushed  down  the  hill  in  front. 

NOTsrtheleas,  despite  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
Federal  preparations,  orders  were  immediately  issued  for 
attack.  General  Lee,  who  was  indisposed,  had  instructed 
Lcn^treet  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  left,  and  to  report 
whettiez  attack  was  feasible.  Jackson  was  opposed  to  a 
frontal  attack,  preferring  to  torn  the  enemy's  right. 
LoQAstreet,  howeTer,  was  of  a  difTerent  opinion.  '  The 
aptoioiu  open,'  he  says, '  along  Jackson's  front  appeared  to 
i^tex  a  field  for  play  of  a  hundred  or  more  gone.  ...  I 
thoof^t  it  probable  that  Porter's  batteries,  under  the 
eron-fire  of  the  Confederates'  guns  posted  on  his  left  and 
front,  Qoold  be  thrown  into  disorder,  and  thus  make  way 
for  the  combined  assaults  of  the  infkntry.  I  so  reported, 
and  General  Lee  ordered  disposition  accordingly,  sending 
the jrioneer  corps  to  cut  a  road  for  the  right  batteries.' ' 

a  was  not  till  four  o'clock  that  the  line  of  battle  was 
fbrmed-  Jackson  was  on  the  left,  with  Whiting  to  the  left 
(rf  the  Quaker  road,  and  D.  H.  Hill  to  the  right ;  Ewell'a 
and  Jaekatm'B  own  divisions  were  in  reserve.  Nearly  half  a 
^  ^^  mile  beyond  Jackson's  right  came  two  of  Hnger's 
br^iades,  Aimistead  and  Wright,  and  to  Huger's  left 
rear  was  Magruder.  Holmes,  still  on  the  river  road,  was 
to  aasafl  the  enemy's  left.  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were 
in  reawe  behind  Magmder,  on  the  Long  Bridge  road. 

ThetUf^yment  of  the  leading  divisions  was  not  efTected 
iriihoat  bas,  fbr  the  Federal  artillery  swept  all  the  roads 
and  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  the  woods;  but  at  length 
D.  H.  Hill'a  inhntry  came  into  line  along  the  edge  of  the 
timber. 

The  intervening  time  had  been  employed  in  bringing 
the  artillery  to  the  frvnt ;  and  now  were  seen  the  tremen- 
dooB  diflGeiuties  which  ccmfronted  the  attack.  The  swamps 
'  From  Maiuueu  io  AppomiUoat,  p.  14B. 
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and  thickets  through  which  the  batteries  had  to  foroe 
their  way  were  grievous  impediments  to  rapid  or  orderly 
movement,  and  when  they  at  last  emerged  from  the  cover, 
and  unlimbered  for  action,  the  concentrated  fire  of  the 
Federal  guns  overpowered  them  from  the  outset.  In  front 
of  Huger  four  batteries  were  disabled  in  quick  snccessioni 
the  enemy  concentrating  fifty  or  sixty  guns  on  each  of  them 
in  turn ;  four  or  five  others  which  Jackson  had  ordered  to 
take  post  on  the  left  of  his  line,  although,  with  two  excep- 
tions, they  managed  to  hold  their  ground,  were  powerless 
to  subdue  the  hostile  fire.  *  The  obstacles,'  says  Lee  in  his 
report, '  presented  by  the  woods  and  swamp  made  it  imprac- 
ticable to  bring  up  a  sufficient  amount  of  artillery  to  oppose 
successfully  the  extraordinary  force  of  that  arm  employed  by 
the  enemy,  while  the  field  itself  afforded  us  few  positions 
favourable  for  its  use  and  none  for  its  proper  concentration.* 

According  to  Longstreet,  when  the  inability  of  the 
batteries  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  infantry  was  demon- 
strated by  their  defeat,  Lee  abandoned  the  original  plan  of 
attack.  '  He  proposed  to  me  to  move  *'  round  to  the  lefi 
with  my  own  and  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  and  turn  the  Federid 
right."  I  issued  my  orders  accordhigly  for  the  two  divi- 
sions to  go  around  and  turn  the  Federal  right,  when  in 
some  way  unknown  to  me  the  battle  was  drawn  on.'  ^ 

Unfortunately,  through  some  mistake  on  the  part  of 
Lee's  staff,  the  order  of  attack  which  had  been  already 
issued  was  not  rescinded.  It  was  certainly  an  extraordinary 
production.  'Batteries,'  it  ran,  'have  been  established 
to  rake  the  enemy's  line.  If  it  is  broken,  as  is  pro- 
bable, Armistead,  who  can  witness  the  effect  of  the  fire, 
has  been  ordered  to  charge  with  a  yell.  Do  the  same.'  *  This 
was  to  D.  H.  TTill  and  to  Magruder,  who  had  under  bis 
command  Huger's  and  McLaws'  divisions  as  well  as  his  own. 

So,  between  five  and  six  o'clock.  General  D.  H.  Hill, 

5  30  p  M     believing  that  he  heard  the  appointed  signal,  broke 

forward  from  the  timber,  and  five  brigades,  in  one 

irregular  line,  charged  full  against  the  enemy's  front.    The 

'  Battles  and  Leaders^  vol.  iL,  p.  408. 
'  O.  B.,  vol.  xi.,  part  i.,  p.  677. 
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Federals*  disposed  in  aeveraJ  lines,   were  in  overwhelm- 
ing  strength.     Their  batteries  were  free  to  concentrate 
on  the  advancing  infantry.     Their  riflemen,  posted  in  the 
interval  between  the  artillery  masses,  swept  the  long  slopes 
with  a  grazing  fire,  while  fence,  bank,  and  ravine,  gave 
shelterfrom  the  Confederate  bnllets.  Nor  were  the  enormous 
difficoltiea  which  confronted  the  attack  in  any  way  mitigated 
by  earefal  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  staff. 
Tbe  ooij  hope  of  saccess,  if  success  were  possible,  lay  in  one 
strong  oooeentrated  effort ;  in  employing  the  whole  army ; 
in  lopportiiig  the  infantry  with  artillery,  regardless  of  loss, 
•t  eloae  range ;  and  in  barling  a  mass  of  men,  in  several 
■neeessive  lines,  against  one  point  of  the  enemy's  position. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Federal  army,  already  demoralised 
bj  retr»ai,  might  have  yielded  to  sach  vigorous  pressure. 
Bnt  in  the  Confederate  attack  there  was  not  the  slightest 
attempt  at  concentration.     The  order  which  dictated  it 
gave  an  opening  to  misunderstanding ;  and,  as  is  almost 
invariably  the  ease  when  orders  are  defective,  misunder- 
rtanding  ooenrred.    The  movement  was  premature.    Ma- 
gmder  had  only  two  brigades  of  his  three  divisions,  Armi* 
stead's  and  Wright's,  in  position.    Armistead,  who  was 
weD  in  advance  of  the  Confederate  right,  was  attacked  by 
a  strong  body  of  skirmishers.    D.  H.  Hill  took  the  noise 
of  this  conflict  for  the  appointed  signaJ,  and  moved  for- 
ward.     The  divisions  which  should  have  supported  him 
bad  not  yet  crossed  the  swamp  in  rear ;  and  Uins  10,500 
men,  abeolately    anaided,    advanced   against  the  whole 
federal  army.    The  blunder  met  with  terrible  retribution. 
On  that  midsommer  evening  death  reaped  a  fearful  bar- 
TMt.  The  gallant  Confederate  infantry,  nerved  by  their  snc* 
tm  at  Games'  Hill,  swept  ap  the  £eld  with  splendid  deter- 
mination.  'It  was  theonsetof  battle,'  saidaFederal  officer 
iraeDt,  '  with  the  good  order  of  a  review.'     Bnt  the  iron 
tuul  of  grape  and  canister,  laying  the  ripe  wheat  low  as  if 
i  had  been  oat  with  a  sickle,  and  tossing  the  shocks  in 
ur,  iQBt  the  advancing  lines  from  end  to  end.    Hundreds 
teU)  hondreds  swarmed  back  to    the    woods,  bnt    still 
the  brigades  pressed  on,  and  throogh  the  smoke  of  battle 
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the  waving  colours  led  the  charge.  Bat  the  Federal 
infantry  had  yet  to  be  encountered.  Lying  behind  their  i 
shelter  they  had  not  yet  fired  a  shot;  but  as  the  Confederates 
reached  close  range,  regiment  after  regiment,  springing  to 
their  feet,  poured  a  devastating  fire  into  the  charging 
ranks.  The  rush  was  checked.  Here  and  there  small 
bodies  of  desperate  men,  following  the  colours,  stiU  pressed 
onward,  but  the  majority  lay  down,  and  the  whole  front  ot 
battle  rang  with  the  roar  of  musketry.  But  so  thin  was 
the  Confederate  line  that  it  was  impossible  to  overcome 
the  sustained  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  brigade  reserves 
had  already  been  thrown  in ;  there  was  no  further  support 
at  hand ;  the  Federal  gunners,  staunch  and  resolute,  held 
fast  to  their  position,  and  on  every  part  of  the  line  Porter's 
reserves  were  coming  up.  As  one  regiment  emptied  its 
cartridge-boxes  it  was  relieved  by  another.  The  volume  of 
fire  never  for  a  moment  slackened ;  and  fresh  batteries, 
amongst  which  were  the  82-prs.  of  the  siege  train,  un- 
limbering  on  the  flanks,  gave  further  strength  to  a  front 
which  was  already  impregnable. 

Jackson,  meanwhile,  on  receiving  a  request  for  rein- 
forcements, had  sent  forward  three  brigades  of  his  own 
division  and  a  brigade  of  Hill's.  But  a  mistake  had  been 
committed  in  the  disposition  of  these  troops.  The  order 
for  attack  had  undoubtedly  named  only  D.  H.  Hill's 
division.  But  there  was  no  good  reason  that  it  should 
have  been  so  literally  construed  as  to  leave  the  division  un- 
supported. Whiting  was  guarding  the  left  flank,  and  was 
not  available ;  but  Ewell  and  Winder  were  doing  nothing, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  they  should  have 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  directly  D.  H.  Hill 
moved  forward,  and  have  followed  his  brigades  across  the 
open,  ready  to  lend  aid  directly  his  line  was  checked.  As 
it  was,  they  had  been  halted  within  the  woods  and  beyond 
the  swamp,  and  the  greater  part,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
random  shells,  had  moved  even  further  to  the  rear.  It 
thus  happened  that  before  the  reinforcements  arrived 
Hill's  division  had  been  beaten  back,  and  under  the  tre- 
mendous fire  of  the  Federal  artillery  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  border  of  the  forest  was  maintained. 
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While  Hill  was  retiring,  Hager,  and  then  Magruder, 
eame  into  action  on  the  right.  It  had  been  reported  to 
Lee  that  the  eneray  was  beginning  to  fall  back.  This 
report  originated,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Federal  regiments  and  batteries  which  bad 
exhansted  their  ammonition  and  were  relieved  by  others ; 
bnt,  in  any  case,  it  was  imperative  that  D.  H.  Hill  should 
be  supported,  and  the  other  divisions  were  ordered  forward 
with  all  speed.  Hnger'a  and  Magrader's  men  attacked 
mih  the  same  determination  as  had  been  displayed  by  Hill's, 
bat  no  better  snccess  attended  their  endeavours.  The 
brigades  were  not  properly  (ormed  when  the  order  arrived, 
bat  scattered  over  a  wide  front,  and  they  went  in  piecemeal. 
Magmder's  loBses  were  even  greater  than  Hill's;  and  with 
his  defeat  the  battle  ceased. 

Had  the  Federals  followed  up  the  repulse  with  a  strong 
coimter-attack  the  victory  of  Malvern  Hill  might  have 
been  more  decisive  than  that  of  Gaines'  Mill.  It  is  true 
that  neither  Longetreet  nor  A.  P.  Hill  had  been  engaged, 
and  that  three  of  Jackson's  divisions,  his  own,  Whiting's 
and  Ewell's,  had  safferod  little.  But  Magruder  and  D.  H. 
Hill,  whose  commands  included  at  least  30,000  muskets,  one 
half  of  Lee'a  infantry,  had  been  completely  crushed,  and 
Holmes  on  the  river  road  was  too  far  off  to  lend  assistance. 
The  fatal  influence  of  a  continued  retreat  had  paralysed,  how- 
ever, the  initiative  of  the  Federal  generals.  Intent  only  on 
getting  away  unscathed,  they  neglected,  like  McClellan  at 
Gaines'  Mill,  to  look  for  opportunities,  forgetting  that 
when  an  enemy  is  pursuing  in  hot  baste  he  is  very  apt 
to  expose  himself.  Jackson  bad  acted  otherwise  at  Port 
Bepnblie. 

The  loss  of  over  6,000  men  was  not  the  worst  which  had 
beCallen  the  Confederates.  '  The  next  morning  by  dawn,' 
Bays  one  of  Ewell's  brigadiers,  '  I  went  off  to  ask  for  orders, 
when  I  found  the  whole  army  in  the  utmost  disorder — 
thousands  of  straggling  men  were  asking  every  passer-by 
for  their  regiments;  ambulances,  waggons,  and  artillery 
obstructing  every  road,  and  altogether,  in  a  drenching  rain, 
presenting  a  scene  of  the  most  woeful  and   disheartening 
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confusion.*^      The  reports  of  other  officers  oorroborate 
General  Trimble's  statement,  and  there  can  be  no  qaestion 
that  demoralisation  had  set  in.    Whether,  if  the  Federals 
had  used  their  large  reserves  with  resolution,  and,  as  the 
Confederates  fell  back  down  the  slopes,  had  followed  with 
the  bayonet,  the  demoralisation  would  not  have  increased 
and  spread,  must  remain  in  doubt.      Not  one  of  the 
Southern  generals  engaged  has  made  public  his  opinion. 
There  is  but  one  thing  certain,  that  with  an  opponent  00 
blind  to  opportunity  as  McGlellan  a  strong  counterstroke 
was  the  last  thing  to  be  feared.     After  witnessing  the 
opening  of  the  attack,  the  Federal  commander,  leaving  the 
control  of  the  field  to  Porter,  had  ridden  off  to  Harrison's 
Landing,  eight  miles  down  the  James,  whither  his  trains, 
escorted  by  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  bad  been  directed, 
and  where  he  had  determined  to  await  reinforcements. 
The  Federal  troops,  moreover,  although  they  had  with- 
stood   the    charge    of    the    Confederate    infantry    with 
unbroken  ranks,  had  not  fought  with  the  same  spirit  as 
they  had    displayed    at    Gaines'    Mill.     Gteneral   Hunt, 
McClellan's  chief  of    artillery,  to  whose  admirable  dis- 
position of  the  batteries  the  victory  was  largely  due,  wrote 
that  *  the  battle  was  desperately  contested,  and  frequently 
trembled  in  the  balance.     The  last  attack  .  .  .  was  nearly 
successful ;  but  we  won  from  the  fact  that  we  had  kept 
our  reserves  in  hand.' '    Nor  had  McGlellan  much  con- 
fidence in  his  army.     '  My  men,'  he  wrote  to  Washington 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  '  are  completely  exhausted, 
and  I  dread  the  result  if  we  are  attacked  to-day  by  fresh 
troops.    If  possible,  I  shall  retire  to-night  to  Harrison's 
Landing,  where  the  gunboats  can  render  more  aid  in 
covering  our  position.    Permit  me  to  urge  that  not  an 
hour  should  be  lost  in  sending  me  fresh  troops.    More 
gunboats  are  much  needed.  ...  I  now  pray  for  time.    My 

>  Trimble's  Beport,  0.  B.,  vol.  zi.,  part  i.,  p.  619. 

'  Three  horse-batteries  and  eight  32-pr.  howitzers  were  '  brought  up  to 
(he  deoisive  point  at  the  close  of  the  day»  thus  bringing  every  gun  of  this 
large  artillery  force  (the  artillery  reserve)  into  the  most  active  and  decisive 
use.  Not  a  gon  remained  unemployed :  not  one  could  have  been  safely 
spared.  —Hunt's  Beport,  O.  B.,  vol.  zi.,  part  ii.,  p.  239. 
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men  have  proved  themselveB  the  equals  of  any  troopa  in 
the  world,  but  tbej  are  worn  out.  Our  losaes  have  been 
very  great,  we  have  failed  to  win  only  because  overpowered 
by  saperior  numbers.' ' 

Sorely  a  more  despairing  appeal  was  never  uttered. 
The  general,  whose  only  thought  was  '  more  gunboats  and 
fresh  troops,'  whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  his 
men,  had  reached  the  Ust  stage  of  demoralisation. 

The  condition  to  which  McClollan  was  redaced  seems 
to  Imve  been  realised  by  Jackson.  The  crushing  defeat  of 
his  own  troops  failed  to  disturb  his  judgment.  Whilst  the 
oi^t  still  covered  the  battle-field,  his  divisional  generals 
esme  to  report  the  condition  of  their  men  and  to  receive 
instrnctione.  '  Every  representation,'  says  Dabney,  *  which 
they  made  was  gloomy.'  At  length,  after  many  details  of 
loBsies  and  disasters,  they  concurred  in  declaring  that 
UcClellan  would  probably  take  the  aggressive  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  the  Confederate  army  was  in  no  condition  to 
reaist  him.  Jackson  had  listened  silently,  save  when  he 
interpoeed  a  few  brief  questions,  to  all  their  statements ;  bat 
DOW  he  rephed :  '  No  ;  he  will  clear  out  in  the  morning.' 

The  forecast  was  more  than  fulfilled.  When  morning 
dawned,  grey,  damp,  and  cheerless,  and  the  Confederate 
gentinelB,  through  the  cold  mist  which  rose  from  the  sodden 
Jnir  «,  woods,  looked  oat  upon  the  battle-field,  they  saw 
that  Malvern  Hill  had  been  abandoned.  Only 
a  few  cavalry  patrols  rode  to  and  fro  on  the  ground  which 
had  been  held  by  the  Federal  artillery,  and  on  the  slopes 
below,  covered  with  hundreds  of  dead  and  dying  men, 
the  surgeons  were  quietly  at  work.  During  the  night 
the  enemy  had  fallen  back  to  Harrison's  Landing,  and 
justification  for  Lee's  assault  at  Malvern  Hill  may  be 
found  in  the  story  of  the  Federal  retreat.  The  confusion  of 
the  night  march,  following  on  a  long  series  of  fierce  engage- 
ments, told  with  terrible  effect  on  the  moral  of  the  mi'O, 
and  stragglers  increased  at  every  step.  'It  was  like 
the  retreat,'  said  one  of  MeClellan'a  generals,  'of  a 
whipped  army.     We  retreated  like  a  parcel  of  sheep,  and  a 

'  O.  B.,  vol.  iL,  piirt  iii.,  p,  883. 
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few  shots  from  the  rebels  would  have  panic-stricken  ih( 
whole  command/  '  At  length,  through  blinding  rain,  fh( 
flotilla  of  gunboats  was  discovered,  and  on  the  loni 
peninsula  between  Herring  Bun  and  the  James  the  ex 
hausted  army  reached  a  resting-place.  But  so  great  wa 
the  disorder,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  day  nothiuj 
was  done  to  prepare  a  defensive  position ;  a  ridge  to  th 
north,  which  commanded  the  whole  camp,  was  unoccupied 
and,  according  to  the  Committee  of  Congress  which  too! 
evidence  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  *  nothing  but  a  heav 
rain,  thereby  preventing  the  enemy  from  bringing  up  thei 
artillery,  saved  the  army  from  destruction.' '  McClellan' 
own  testimony  is  even  more  convincing.  *  The  army,'  h 
wrote  on  July  8,  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  'i 
thoroughly  worn  out  and  requires  rest  and  very  heay 
reinforcements.  ...  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  enemy  is  a 
completely  worn  out  as  we  are.  .  .  .  The  roads  are  no' 
very  bad ;  for  these  reasons  I  hope  we  shall  have  enoug 
breathing  space  to  reorganise  and  rest  the  men,  and  gc 
them  into  position  before  the  enemy  can  attack  again.  •  . 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate  as  yet  our  losses,  bt 
I  doubt  whether  there  are  to-day  more  than  50,000  me 
with  the  colours.'  * 

As  his  army  of  105,000  men,  during  the  whole  of  th 
Seven  Days,  lost  only  16,000,  the  last  admission,  if  accurate 
is  most  significant.  Nearly  half  the  men  must  either  hav 
been  sick  or  straggling. 

It  was  not  because  the  Confederates  were  also  worn  oi 
that  the  Federals  were  given  time  to  reorganise  and  i 
establish  themselves  in  a  strong  position.  Jackson,  tb 
moment  it  was  light,  rode  through  the  rain  to  the  fron 
Learning  that  the  enemy  bad  evacuated  their  position,  b 
ordered  his  chief  of  staff  to  get  the  troops  under  arm; 
to  form  the  infantry  in  three  lines  of  battle,  and  then  1 
allow  the  men  to  build  fires,  cook  their  rations,  and  di 
their  clothes.     By  11  o'clock  the  ammunition  had  bee 

*  Report  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  p.  580.    General  Hooker's  evidenc 
'  Report  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War»  p.  27. 

•  0.  R.,  vol.  xi.,  part  i.,  pp.  201,  292. 
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fqilanished,  and  his  four  divieioua  were  formed  up.  Long- 
street's  brigades  had  pasbed  forward  a  couple  of  miles, 
but  no  orders  had  reached  the  Valley  troops,  and  Major 
Dabne;  rode  off  to  find  bis  general.  '  I  was  told,'  be 
Vrites,  '  that  he  was  in  the  Foindexter  House,  a  large 
Xnansion  near  Willis'  Cburcb.  Lee,  Jackson,  Dr.  McGuire, 
and  Major  Taylor  of  Lee's  staff,  and  perhaps  others,  were 
in  the  dining-room.  Asking  leave  to  report  to  General 
Jackson  that  his  orders  had  been  fulfilled,  I  was  introduced 
to  General  Lee,  who,  with  hia  usual  kindness,  begged  me 
to  ait  b;  the  fire  and  dry  myself.  Here  I  stayed  much  of 
the  day,  and  witnessed  some  strange  things.  Longstreet, 
wet  and  muddy,  was  tbe  first  to  enter.  He  had  ridden 
round  most  of  the  battle-field,  and  bia  report  was  not  par- 
ticularly cheerful.  Jackson  was  very  quiet,  never  volun- 
teering any  counsel  or  suggestion,  but  answering  when 
C[aeBtioned  in  a  brief,  deferential  tone.  His  countenance  was 
very  serious,  and  soon  became  very  troubled.  After  a  time 
tbe  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard,  and  two  gentlemen 
came  in,  dripping.  They  were  the  President  and  bia 
nephew.  Davis  and  Lee  then  drew  to  the  table,  and  - 
entered  into  an  animated  military  discussion.  Lee  told 
tbe  President  tbe  news  which  the  scouts  were  bringing  in, 
of  horrible  mud,  and  of  abandoned  arms  and  baggage- 
waggons.  They  then  debated  at  length  what  was  to  be 
done  next.  McClellan  was  certainly  retiring,  but  whether 
m  beaten  or  as  only  manoeuvring  was  not  apparent,  nor 
was  tbe  direction  of  his  retreat  at  all  clear.  Was  be 
aiming  for  some  point  on  tbe  lower  James  where  be 
might  embark  and  get  away  ?  or  at  some  point  on  the 
upper  James — say  Shirlej,  or  Bermuda  Hundred^where  be 
could  cross  the  river  (be  bad  pontoons  and  gunboats)  and 
advance  on  Bichmond  from  tbe  south  ?  Such  were  the 
qaestione  which  came  up,  and  at  length  it  was  decided  that 
the  army  shonld  make  no  movement  until  further  informa- 
tion bad  been  received.  Tbe  enemy  was  not  to  be  pursued 
until  Staart's  cavalry,  which  had  arrived  the  previous 
evening  at  Nance's  Shop,  should  obtain  reliable  information. 
'Jackson,   meanwhile,   sat    eilent    in    his   corner.      I 
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watched  his  face.  The  expression^  changing  from  sarprise 
to  dissent,  and  lastly  to  intense  mortification,  showed 
clearly  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts.  He  knew  that 
McGlellan  was  defeated,  that  he  was  retreating  and  not 
manoeuvring.  He  knew  that  his  troops  were  disorganised, 
that  sleeplessness,  fasting,  bad  weather,  and  disaster  most 
have  weakened  their  moral.  He  heard  it  said  by  General 
Lee  that  the  scouts  reported  the  roads  so  deep  in  mud  that 
the  artillery  could  not  move,  that  our  men  were  wet  and 
wearied.  But  Jackson's  mind  reasoned  that  where  the 
Federals  could  march  the  Confederates  could  follow,  and 
that  a  decisive  victory  was  well  worth  a  great  effort.*  ^ 

The  decision  of  the  council  of  war  was  that  the  army 
should  move  the  next  morning  in  the  direction  of 
Julys.  Harrison's  Landing.  Longstreet,  whose  troops 
had  not  been  engaged  at  Malvern  Hill,  was  to 
lead  the  way.  But  the  operations  of  this  day  were  with- 
out result.  The  line  of  march  was  by  Garter's  Mill  and 
the  river  road.  But  after  the  troops  had  been  set  in 
motion,  it  was  found  that  the  river  road  had  been 
obstructed  by  the  enemy,  and  Lee  directed  Longstreet  to 
countermarch  to  the  Charles  City  cross  roads  and  move  on 
Evelington  Heights.'  But  ignorance  of  the  country  and 
inefficient  guides  once  more  played  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  when  night  closed  the  troops  were  still  some  distance 
from  the  Federal  outposts. 

The  delay  had  been  exceedingly  unfortunate.  At  9 
A.M.  Stuart's  cavalry  had  occupied  the  Evelington  Heights, 
and,  believing  that  Longstreet  was  close  at  hand,  had  opened 
fire  with  a  single  howitzer  on  the  camps  below.  The 
consternation  caused  by  this  unlooked-for  attack  was 
great.  But  the  Federals  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
and,  warned  as  to  the  danger  of  their  situation,  sent  out 
infantry  and  artillery  to  drive  back  the  enemy  and 
secure  the  heights.  Stuart,  dismounting  his  troopers,  held 
on  for  some  time ;  but  at  two  o'clock,  finding  that  the 
Confederate  infantry  was  still  six  or  seven  miles  distant, 

'  Letter  to  the  author.    Dr.  MoGhiire  writes  to  the  same  effect. 

*  Evelington  Heights  are  between  Bawling's  Mill  Pond  and  Westovei. 
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and  that  his  ammimitioD  was  failing,  he  gave  ap  the 
Heights,  which  were  immediately  fortified  b;  the  enemy. 
Had  the  cavahry  commander  resisted  the  temptation  of 
spreading  panic  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  kept  hie 
troops  under  cover,  infantry  and  artillery  might  possibly 
have  been  brought  up  to  the  Heights  before  they  were 
occupied  by  the  Federals.  In  any  case,  it  was  utterly 
ueelees  to  engage  a  wholo  army  with  one  gun  and  a  few 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  in  war,  especially  in  advanced- 
guard  operations,  silence  is  often  golden.'  It  was  not  till 
fiiey  were  warned  by  the  fire  of  Stuarfa  homtzer  that  the 
Federals  reatiaed  the  necessity  of  securing  and  intrenching 
the  Evelington  Heights,  and  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibiUty,  had  they  been  left  undisturbed,  that  they  might 
have  neglected  them  altogether,  McCleUan,  according  to  his 
letters  already  qaoted,  beUeved  that  the  condition  of  the 
roftds  would  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  as  is 
evident  from  a  letter  he  wrote  the  same  morning,  before 
the  iueident  took  place,  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
immediate  need  for  the  occupation  of  a  defensive  position.* 

During  this  day  the  Valley  divisions,  crawling  in  rear  of 
Longstreet,  had  marched  only  three  milee ;  and  such  sluggish 
progress,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  put  the  climax  to  Jackson's 
discontent.  His  wrath  blazed  forth  with  unwonted  vehem- 
ence. '  That  night,'  says  Dabney,* '  he  was  quartered  in 
s  farmhouse  a  mile  or  two  east  of  Willis'  Church.  The 
soldier  assigned  to  him  as  a  guide  made  a  most  stupid  report, 
and  admitted  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  road.  Jackson 
turned  on  him  in  fierce  anger,  and  ordered  him  from  his 
presence  with  threats  of  the  severest  punishment.  On 
retiring,  he  said  to  his  staff,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  Jim  will  have 
breakfost  for  you  ponctnally  at  dawn.  I  expect  you  to  be 
np,  to  eat  immediately,  and  be  in  the  saddle  without  delay. 
We  must  hum  no  more  daylight."  About  daybreak  I  heard 
him  tramping  down  the  stairs.  I  alone  went  out  to  meet 
him.     All   the   rest   were    asleep.     He    addressed    me   in 

'  Ths  military  Eladeot  will  oomparp  the  baUlee  of  Weisaemboarg,  Vioii- 
rilla.aiid  Qravelotte  in  1870,  all  ol  nliicli  began  with  a  useless  surprise. 
)  0.  B..  voL  zL,  put  iii.,  pp.  291-9.  ■  Letler  to  the  KUlbor. 
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Btem  tones :  **  Major,  how  is  it  that  this  staff  never  will  be 
punctual ?  "  I  replied  :  ''I  am  in  time ;  I  cannot  control 
the  others."  Jackson  turned  in  a  rage  to  the  servant: 
''  Put  back  that  food  into  the  chest,  have  that  chest  in  the 
waggon,  and  that  waggon  moving  in  two  minutes.'*  I  sug- 
gested, very  humbly,  tiiat  he  had  better  at  least  take  some 
food  himself.  But  he  was  too  angry  to  eat,  and  repeating 
his  orders,  flung  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  galloped  off. 
Jim  gave  alow  whistle,  saying :  **  My  stars,  but  de  general 
is  just  mad  dis  time ;  most  like  lightnin'  strike  him  !  " ' 

With  the  engagement  on  the  Evelington  Heights  the 
fighting  round  Eichmond  came  to  an  end.  When  Lee 
July  4.  (i^Toae  up  with  his  advanced  divisions  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  he  found  the  pickets  already 
engaged,  and  the  troops  formed  up  in  readiness  for  action. 
He  immediately  rode  forward  with  Jackson,  and  the  two,  dis- 
mounting, proceeded  without  staffer  escort  to  make  a  careful 
reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  position.  Their  inspection 
showed  them  that  it  was  practically  impregnable.  The 
front,  facing  westward,  was  flanked  from  end  to  end  by  the 
fire  of  the  gunboats,  and  the  Evelington  Heights,  already 
fortified,  and  approached  by  a  single  road,  were  stronger 
ground  than  even  Malvern  Hill.  The  troops  were  therefore 
withdrawn  to  the  forest,  and  for  the  next  three  days,  with 
the  exception  of  those  employed  in  collecting  the  arms  and 
July  8  stores  which  the  Federals  had  abandoned,  they 
remained  inactive.  On  July  8,  directing  Stuart  to 
watch  McGlellan,  General  Lee  fell  back  to  Eichmond. 

The  battles  of  the  Seven  Days  cost  the  Confederates 
20,000  men.  The  Federals,  although  defeated,  lost  no  more 
than  16,000,  of  whom  10,000,  nearly  half  of  them  wounded, 
were  prisoners.  In  addition,  however,  52  guns  and  85,000 
rifles  became  the  prize  of  the  Southerners;  and  vast  as 
was  the  quantity  of  captured  stores,  far  greater  was  the 
amount  destroyed. 

But  the  defeat  of  McClellan's  army  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  a  mere  estimate  of  the  loss  in  men  and  in 
maUrid.  IHie  discomfited  general  sought  to  cover  his 
failure  by  a  lavish  employment  of  strategic  phrases.     The 
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retreat  to  the  James,  he  declared,  had  been  planned  before 
the  battle  of  Meohanicsville.  He  had  merely  manoeuvred 
to  get  quit  of  an  inconvenient  line  of  supply,  and  to  place  his 
army  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  attacking  Richmond. 
He  congratulated  his  troops  on  their  success  in  changing 
the  line  of  operations,  always  regarded  as  the  most 
hazardous  of  military  expedients.  Their  conduct,  he  said, 
ranked  them  among  the  most  celebrated  armies  of  history. 
Under  every  disadvantage  of  numbers,  and  necessarily 
of  position  also,  they  had  in  every  conflict  beaten  back  their 
foes  with  enormous  slaughter.  They  had  reached  the  new 
base  complete  in  organisation  and  unimpaired  in  spirit.' 

It  is  possible  that  this  address  soothed  the  pride  of  his 
troops.  It  certainly  deluded  neither  his  own  people  nor 
the  South.  The  immediate  effect  of  his  strategic  manoeuvre 
was  startling. 

5,000  men,  the  effective  remnant  of  Shields'  division, 
besides  several  new  regiments,  were  sent  to  the  Peninsula 
from  the  army  protecting  Washington.  General  Burnside, 
who  had  mastered  a  portion  of  the  North  Carolina  coast, 
was  ordered  to  suspend  operations,  to  leave  a  garrison  in  New 
Berne,  and  to  bring  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  Troops  were  demanded  from  General  Hunter,  who 
had  taken  the  last  fort  which  defended  Savannah,  the  port 
of  Georgia.'  The  Western  army  of  the  Union  was  asked 
to  reinforce  McGlellan,  and  Lincoln  called  on  the  Northern 
States  for  a  fresh  levy.  But  although  800,000  men  were 
promised  him,  the  discouragement  of  the  Northern  people 
was  so  great  that  recruits  showed  no  alacrity  in  coming 
forward.  The  South,  on  the  other  hand,  ringing  with  the 
brilliant  deeds  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  turned  with  renewed 
vigour  to  the  task  of  resisting  the  invader.  Richmond,  the 
beleaguered  capital,  although  the  enemy  was  in  position 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  away,  knew  that  her  agony 
was  over.  The  city  was  one  vast  hospital.  Many  of 
the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Confederacy  had  fallen  in  the 
Seven  Days,  and  the  voice  of  mourning  hushed  all  sound 

'  0.  B.,  vol.  XI.,  part  iii.,  p.  299. 

*  The  foroes  under  Barnside  and  Honter  amounted  to  some  86|000  meo. 
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of  trlamph.  But  the  long  oolamns  of  prisoDers,  the 
captured  cannon,  the  great  trains  of  waggons,  piled  high 
with  spoil,  were  irrefragable  proof  of  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  invader. 

When  the  army  once  more  encamped  within  sight  of 
khe  city  it  was  received  as  it  deserved.  Lee  and  Jackson 
were  the  special  objects  of  admiration.  All  recognised  the 
strategic  skill  which  had  wrought  the  overthrow  of 
McGlellan's  host ;  and  the  hard  marches  and  sudden  blows 
of  the  campaign  on  the  Shenandoah,  crowned  by  the  swift 
transfer  of  the  Valley  army  from  the  Blue  Bidge  to  the 
Chickahominy,  took  fast  hold  of  the  popular  imagination. 
The  mystery  in  which  Jackson's  operations  were  involved, 
the  dread  he  inspired  in  the  enemy,  his  reticence,  his  piety, 
his  contempt  of  comfort,  his  fiery  energy,  his  fearlessness, 
and  his  simplicity  aroused  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  whole  community.  Whether  Lee  or  his  lieutenant  was 
the  more  averse  to  posing  before  the  crowd  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Both  succeeded  in  escaping  all  public  manifestation 
of  popular  favour  ;  both  went  about  their  business  with  an 
absolute  absence  of  ostentation,  and  if  the  handsome  features 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  familiar  to  the  majority 
of  the  citizens,  few  recognised  in  the  plainly  dressed  soldier, 
riding  alone  through  Bichmond,  the  great  leader  of  the 
Valley,  with  whose  praises  not  the  South  only,  but  the 
whole  civilised  world,  was  ahready  ringing. 
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CHAPTER  XV  !  -' 

OBDAB  BUN  '      ' 

Thb  Yictories  in  the  Valley,  the  retreat  of  Banks,  Shields,  p  \ 

and  Fr6mont,  followed  by  the  victory  of  Gaines'  Mill,  had^ —  [  • 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  South  to  the  highest  pitch. 

When  McClellan  fell  back  to  the  James  the  capture  or 
destruction  of  his  army  seemed  a  mere  matter  of  time,  and 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  a  disaster  of  such  magni- 
tude would  assuredly  bring  the  North  to  terms.  But  the 
slaughter  of  the  Confederates  at  Malvern  Hill,  the  unmo- 
lested retreat  of  the  enemy  to  Harrison's  Landing,  the 
fortification  of  that  strong  position,  induced  a  more  sober 
mood.  The  Northern  soldiers  had  displayed  a  courage 
for  which  the  South  had  not  yet  given  them  credit.  On 
the  last  of  the  Seven  Days  they  had  fought  almost  as  stub- 
bornly as  on  the  first.  Their  losses  had  been  heavy,  but 
they  had  taught  their  adversaries  that  they  were  no 
longer  the  unmanageable  levies  of  Bull  Bun,  scattered  by 
the  first  touch  of  disaster  to  the  four  winds.  It  was  no 
frail  barrier  which  stood  now  between  the  South  and  her 
independence,  but  a  great  army  of  trained  soldiers, 
seasoned  by  experience,  bound  together  by  discipline,  and 
capable  of  withstanding  a  long  series  of  reverses.  And 
when  it  became  clear  that  McClellan,  backed  by  the  fleet, 
had  no  intention  of  losing  his  grip  on  Eichmond ;  when 
the  news  came  that  Lincoln  had  asked  for  800,000  fresh 
troops ;  and  that  the  Federal  Army  of  the  West,  un- 
disturbed by  Lee's  victories,  was  still  advancing  through 
Tennessee,^  the  power  and  persistency  of  the  North  were 
revealed  m  aU  their  huge  proportions. 

'  After  the  repulse  of  the  Confederates  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  the  on- 
molested  retreat  of  the  Army  of  Uie  Potomac  to  Harrison's  Landing,  Lincoln 
oanceUed  his  demand  for  troops  from  the  West. 
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But  the  disappointment  of  the  Southern  people  in  n 
way  abated  their  gratitude.  The  troops  drank  their  fill  o^^ 
praise.  The  deeds  of  the  VaUey  regiments  were  on  ever^^ 
tongue.  The  Stonewall  Brigade  was  the  most  famou^g 
organisation  in  the  Confederacy.  To  have  march 
with  Jackson  was  a  sure  passport  to  the  good  graces 
of  every  citizen.  Envied  by  their  comrades,  regarded 
as  heroes  by  the  admiring  crowds  that  thronged  the 
camps,  the  ragged  soldiers  of  the  Shenandoah  found 
ample  compensation  for  their  labours.  They  had  indeed 
earned  the  rest  which  was  now  given  them.  For  more 
than  two  months  they  had  been  marching  and  fighting 
without  cessation.  Since  they  left  Elk  Bun,  on  April  29, 
until  they  fell  back  to  the  capital  on  July  8,  their  camps 
had  never  stood  in  the  same  spot  for  more  than  four  days 
in  succession. 

But  neither  they  nor  their  general  looked  forward  to  a 
long  sojourn  within  the  works  round  Bichmond.  The  men 
pined  for  the  fresh  breezes  of  their  native  highlands. 
The  tainted  atmosphere  of  a  district  which  was  one  vast 
battle-ground  told  upon  their  health,  and  the  people  of 
Bichmond,  despite  their  kindness,  were  strangers  after  all. 
Nor  was  Jackson  less  anxious  to  leave  the  capital.  The 
heavy  rain  which  had  deluged  the  bivouac  on  the  Ghicka- 
hominy  had  chilled  him  to  the  bone.  During  the  whole  of 
the  pursuit,  from  White  Oak  Swamp  to  Westover,  he  had 
suffered  from  fever.  But  his  longing  for  a  move  westward 
was  dictated  by  other  motives  than  the  restoration  of 
hi3  health.  No  sooner  had  it  become  evident  that 
McGlellan's  position  was  impregnable  than  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  some  more  vulnerable  point.  He  would 
allow  the  enemy  no  respite.  In  his  opinion  there 
should  be  no  *  letting  up '  in  the  attack.  The  North 
should  be  given  no  leisure  to  reorganise  the  armies  or 
to  train  recruits.  A  swift  succession  of  fierce  blows, 
delivered  at  a  vital  point,  was  the  only  means  of  bringing 
the  colossus  to  its  knees,  and  that  vital  point  was  far  from 
Richmond. 

Before  the  Confederate  troops  marched  back  to  Bich- 
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tnoDd  he  laid  his  views  before  the  member  of  Congress 
for  the  Winchester  district,  and  begged  Mr.  Boteler  to 
imprees  them  on  the  Government.  '  McClellan's  army,' 
lie  said,  '  was  manifestly  thoroaghly  beaten,  incapable  of 
znoving  ootil  it  had  been  reorganised  and  reinforced. 
^There  was  danger,'  he  foresaw,  '  that  the  fmits  of  victory 
iroald  be  lost,  as  they  had  been  lost  after  Bull  Bun.  The 
Confederate  army  shoold  at  once  leave  the  malarious 
distriet  roond  Biohmond,  and  moving  northwards,  carry 
the  horrors  of  invasion  across  the  border.  This,'  he 
■aid, '  was  the  only  way  to  bring  the  North  to  its  senses, 
and  to  eod  the  war.  And  it  was  within  the  power  of 
the  CcmEaderatefl,  if  they  were  to  concentrate  their  re- 
tooToes,  to  make  a  Bnccesafol  bid  for  victory.  60,000  men 
mid^t  march  into  Maryland  and  threaten  Washington. 
Bnt  while  he  was  anzions  that  these  views  shonld 
be  laid  before  the  President,  be  would  earnestly  disclaim 
the  (diarge  of  self-seeking.  He  wished  to  follow,  and 
not  to  iMd.  He  was  willing  to  follow  anyone — Lee,  or 
EweO,  or  anyone  who  would  fight.'  'Why  do  yoa  not 
D^e  your  views,*  asked  Mr.  Boteler,  '  on  General  Lee  ? ' 
'I  have  done  so,'  replied  Jackson.  '  And  what  does  be  say 
to  them  ?  '  'He  says  nothing,'  was  the  answer ;  '  bat  do 
not  understand  that  I  complam  of  this  silence ;  it  is  proper 
that  General  Lee  shoold  observe  it.  He  is  wise  and 
pmdent.  He  feels  that  he  bears  a  fearful  respcmsibility, 
and  he  is  right  in  declining  a  hasty  expression  of  his 
pnrpoee  to  a  subordinate  hke  me.' ' 

Jackson  was  perfectly  right  in  his  estimate  of  the 
Federal  army.  McCIellan  had  90,000  men,  bat  16,000 
were  sick,  and  he  was  still  under  the  delusion  that  he  had 
been  defeated  bymore  than  twice  his  numbers.  His  letters 
to  the  President,  it  is  true,  betrayed  no  misgiving.  He 
was  lax  from  admitting  that  he  had  been  defeated.  His 
army,  he  wrote,  was  now  so  favourably  placed  that  an 
advance  on  Bichmond  was  easy.  He  was  fall  of  confidence. 
He  waa  watching  carefully  for  any  fonlt  committed  by  the 
enemy,  and  would  take  advantage  of  it.  The  spirit  of  his 
'  Dtlamj,  ToL  ii.,  pp.  380,  asi. 
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army,  he  declared,  was  such  that  he  felt  unable  to  restram  it 
from  speedily  assuming  the  offensive.  He  had  determined 
not  to  fall  back  unless  he  was  absolutely  forced  to  do  so. 
He  was  ready  for  a  rapid  and  heavy  blow  at  Biohmond. 
But  to  strike  that  blow  he  required  heavy  reinforcements, 
and  while  waiting  their  arrival  he  was  unwilling  to  leave 
his  strong  position.  ^ 

Jackson's  views  were  considered  by  Mr.  Davis.  For 
the  present,  however,  they  were  disregarded.  The  situa- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  was  still  criticaL 
McClellan  might  be  reinforced  by  sea.  He  might  be  super- 
seded by  a  more  energetic  commander,  and  the  Federals 
might  then  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  James,  cut  the 
railways  which  connected  Bichmond  with  the  South, 
and  turn  the  line  of  fortifications.  The  losses  of  the 
Seven  Days  had  reduced  the  (jonfederate  strength  to 
60,000.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  considered 
safe  to  remove  the  army  from  the  capital.  Jackson, 
however,  was  entrusted  with  a  more  congenial  duty 
than  watching  an  enemy  who,  he  was  absolutely 
convinced,  had  no  intention  of  leaving  his  intrench- 
ments.  His  longing  for  active  work  was  gratified 
July  18  ^y  ^^  order  to  march  westward.  Lee,  finding 
McClellan  immovable,  had  recourse  to  his  former 
strategy.  He  determined  to  play  once  more  on  Linooln's 
fears.  The  Army  of  Virginia,  under  the  command  of 
Pope,  defended  Washington.  Would  the  Northern  (Govern- 
ment, when  the  news  came  that  Stonewall  Jackson 
was  returning  to  the  Shenandoah,  deem  this  force 
sufficient  to  protect  the  capital?  Would  they  not 
rather  think  it  necessary  to  recall  McClellan?  The 
experiment  was  worth  trying.  After  some  delay  in 
recovering  from  the  disorganisation  caused  by  the 
disasters  in  the  Valley,  Pope  had  assembled  his  army 
east  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  near  the  sources  of  the  Bappahan- 
nock.  SperryvUle,  his  advanced  post,  was  no  more  than 
forty  miles  north  of  the  Virginia  Central  Bailway,  and  his 
cavalry  was   already  advancing.    It  was  essential  that 

>  O.  B.,  ToL  xi.,  part  ii.,  p.  806. 
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the  railway,  the  chief  line  of  supply  of  the  (jonfederate 
army,  should  be  protected ;  and  Jackson  was  instructed 

July  16.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  Gordonsville.  On  the  16th  his 
leading  brigades  reached  their  destination.  Their 
arrival  was  opportune.  The  Federal  cavalry,  with  a  strong 
infantry  support,  was  already  threatening  Gordonsville. 
On  learning,  however,  that  the  town  was  occupied  they  at 
once  fell  back. 

Jackson,  as  soon  as  his  command  was  up,  and  he  had  had 
time  to  ascertain  the  Federal  strength,  applied  for  reinforce- 
ments. His  own  numbers  were  very  small.  The  divisions 
of  D.  H.  Hill  and  Whiting  had  remained  at  Bichmond. 
The  Army  of  the  Valley,  reduced  to  its  original  elements, 
was  no  more  than  11,000  strong.  Pope's  army  consisted  of 
47,000  men.^  But  the  Federals  were  scattered  over  a  wide 
front.  Sigel,  a  (German  who  had  succeeded  Fremont,  was 
near  Sperryville,  and  Banks  lay  close  to  Sigel.  Each  of 
these  officers  commanded  an  army  corps  of  two  divisions. 
Of  McDowell's  army  corps,  Bicketts'  division  held  Warren- 
ton,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Banks  ;  while  King's  division 
was  retained  at  Fredericksburg,  forty  miles  south-east  of 
Bioketts'.  Such  dispersion  seemed  to  invite  attack.  Lee, 
however,  found  it  impossible  to  comply  with  his  lieu- 
tenant's request  for  such  aid  as  would  enable  him  to  assume 
the  offensive.  The  army  covering  Bichmond  was  much 
smaller  than  McGlellan's,  and  the  Confederates  were  aware 
that  a  large  reinforcement  for  the  latter,  under  General 
Bumside,  had  landed  in  the  Peninsula.  But  assistance 
was  promised  in  case  Pope  advanced  so  far  south  that  troops 
could  be  detached  without  risk  to  Bichmond.  Pope,  in  fact, 
was  too  far  off,  and  Jackson  was  to  entice  him  forward. 

A  week,  however,  passed  away  without  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  McClellan.  He  knew  that  Lee's  army  was 
diminished ;  and  it  was  believed  at  his  headquarters  that 
*  Jackson  had  started  towards  the  Valley  with  60,000  to 
80,000  troops.' '    He  knew  that  there  was  no  large  force 

*  Sigel,  18,000 ;  Banks,  11,000 ;  MoDowell,  18,000 ;  Bayard's  and  Bof  ord's 
oaTalry,  5,000. 

<  O.  B.,  yoL  zL,  pcurt  iiL,  p.  884. 
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within  ten  miles  of  his  ontposts,  and  if  the  President  would 
send  him  20,000  or  80,000  more  men  he  said  that  he  was 
ready  to  march  on  Richmond.  But,  as  yet,  he  had  not 
observed  the  opportunity  for  which,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  was  so  carefully  watching.  Pope  was  far  more 
enterprising.  His  cavalry  had  burned  the  railway  depdt 
at  Beaver  Dam,  destroyed  some  (jonfederate  stores,  cut  the 
line  at  several  points,  and  threatened  Hanover  Junction. 
Stuart,  with  his  cavalry  division,  was  immediately  sent 
northwards,  and  Lee  ordered  A.  P.  Hill  to  Gordonsville. 

Jackson's  letters  to  headquarters  at  this  period  are 
missing.  But  Lee's  answers  indicate  the  tenor  of  the 
views  therein  expressed.  On  July  27  the  (jommander-in- 
Chief  wrote : — 

'  I  have  received  your  dispatch  of  the  26th  instant*  I 
will  send  A.  P.  HilFs  division  and  the  Second  Brigade  of 
Louisiana  volunteers  to  you.  ...  I  want  Pope  to  be  sup- 
pressed. ...  A.  P.  Hill  you  will,  I  think,  find  a  good 
officer,  with  whom  you  can  consult,  and  by  advising  with 
your  division  commanders  as  to  your  movements,  much 
trouble  will  be  saved  you  in  arranging  details,  and  they 
can  act  more  intelligently.  I  wish  to  save  you  trouble 
from  my  increasing  your  command.  CcLche  your  troops 
as  much  as  possible  till  you  can  strike  your  blow,  and  be 
prepared  to  return  to  me  when  done,  if  necessary.  I  will 
endeavour  to  keep  General  McClellan  quiet  till  it  is  over, 
if  rapidly  executed.' 

This  letter,  besides  containing  a  delicate  hint  that 
extreme  reticence  is  undesirable,  evidently  refers  to  some 
plan  proposed  by  Jackson.  Whatever  this  may  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that  both  he  and  Lee  were  in  close  accord. 
They  believed  that  the  best  method  of  protecting  the 
railway  was,  in  Lee's  words,  *  to  find  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  and  drive  it,'  and  they  were  agreed  that  there  should 
be  no  more  Malvern  Hills.  *  You  are  right,'  says  Lee  on 
August  4,  '  in  not  attacking  them  in  their  strong  and  chosen 
positions.  They  ought  always  to  be  turned  as  you  propose, 
and  thus  force  them  on  to  more  favourable  ground.' 

At  the  end  of  July,  about  the  same  time  that  B'lH 
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joined  Jackson,  Pope,  under  instractions  from  Washingtcm, 
moved  forward.  His  cavalry  occupied  the  line  of  Bobertson 
Biver,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Confederate  lines,  and  it 
became  clear  that  he  intended  advancing  on  Gtordonsville. 
His  infantry,  however,  had  not  yet  crossed  Hazel  Bon, 
and  Jackson,  carefully  concealing  his  troops,  remained 
on  the  watch  for  a  few  days  longer.  His  anxiety,  however, 
to  bring  his  enemy  to  battle  was  even  greater  than  usual. 
Pope  had  already  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety.  On 
taking  over  command  he  had  issued  an  extraordinary 
address.  His  bombast  was  only  equalled  by  his  want  of 
tact.  Not  content  with  extolling  the  prowess  of  the 
Western  troops,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  served,  he 
was  bitterly  satirical  at  the  expense  of  McClellan  and 
of  McClellan's  army.  'I  have  come  to  you,'  he  said  to 
his  soldiers, '  from  the  West,  where  we  have  always  seen 
the  backs  of  our  enemies — from  an  army  whose  business 
it  has  been  to  seek  the  adversary,  and  beat  him  when 
found,  whose  policy  has  been  attack  and  not  defence.  •  .  • 
I  presume  that  I  have  been  called  here  to  pursue  the  same 
system,  and  to  lead  you  against  the  enemy.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  do  so,  and  that  speedDy.  .  .  .  Meantime,  I 
desire  you  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  certain  phrases, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  find  much  in  vogue  amongst  you.  I 
hear  constantly  of  taking  strong  positions  and  holding 
them — of  lines  of  retreat  and  of  bases  of  supplies.  Let 
us  discard  such  ideas.  .  .  .  Let  us  study  the  probable 
line  of  retreat  of  our  opponents,  and  leave  our  own  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Let  us  look  before  and  not  behind. 
Success  and  glory  are  in  the  advance.  Disaster  and  shame 
lurk  in  the  rear.' ' 

Even  the  Northern  press  made  sport  of  Pope's  '  'Erdes 
vein,'  and  the  Confederates  contrasted  his  noisy  declama- 
tion with  the  modesty  of  Lee  and  Jackson.  To  the  South 
the  new  commander  was  peculiarly  obnoxious.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Federal  generals  to  order  that  the  troops  should 
subsist  upon  the  country,  and  that  the  people  should  be 
held  responsible  for  all  damage  done  to  roads,  railways,  and 

*  O.  B.,  YoL  xii.,  part  iii.,  p.  474. 
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telegraphs    by  guerillas.      His  orders,  it  is   tme,   were 
^'^  warranted  by  the  practice  of  war.    Bat  *  forced  requisitionB,' 
unless  conducted  on  a  well-understood  system,  most  in- 
evitably degenerate  into  plunder  and  oppression ;  and  Pope, 
in  punishing  civilians,  was  not  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  acts  of  guerillas  and  those  of  the  regular  Confederate 
cavalry.    '  These  orders/  says  a  Northern  historian,  *  were 
followed  by  the  pillaging  of  private  property,  and  by  insults 
to  females  to  a  degree  unknown  heretofore  during  tiie  war.' 
But  in  comparison  with  a  third  edict  they  were  mild 
and  humane.    On  July  28  Pope's  generals  were  instructed 
to  arrest    every  Virginian    within    the    limits    of   their 
commands,  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Union,  and  to  expel  from  their  homes   aJl  those  who 
refused  to  take  it.    This  order  was  preceded  by  one  from 
General  von  Steinwehr,  a  German  brigadier,  directing  the 
arrest  of  five  prominent  citizens,  to  be  held  as  hostages, 
and  to  suffer  death  in  the  event  of  any  soldiers  being  shot 
by  bushwhackers.    The  Confederate  Gtovemment  retaliated 
by  declaring  that  Pope  and  his  officers  were  not  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  soldiers.    If  captured  they  were  to  be 
imprisoned  so  long  as  their  orders  remained  unrepealed ; 
and  in  the  event  of  any  unarmed  Confederate  citizens  being 
tried  and  shot,  an  equal  number  of  Federal  prisoners  were 
to  be  hanged.    It  need  haxdly  be  added  that  the  operations 
north  of  Gordonsville  were  watched  with  peculiar  interest 
by  the  South.    '  This  new  general,'  it  was  said  to  Jackson, 
'  claims  your  attention.'    '  And,  please  God,  he  shall  have 
it,'  was  the  reply. 
•'-^       Nevertheless,    with    all    his   peculiar  characteristics, 
Pope  was  no  despicable  foe.    The  Federal  cavalry  were 
employed  with  a  boldness  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
seen.    Their  outposts  were  maintained  twenty  miles  in 
advance  of   the  army.    Frequent  reconnaissances    were 
made.    A  regiment   of  Jackson's  cavalry  was    defeated 
at  Orange  Court  House,  with  a  loss  of  60  or  70  men, 
and  scouting  paxties  penetrated  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Gordonsville.    Even  Banks  was  spurred  to  activity,  and 
learned  at  last  that  information  is  generally  to  be  obtained 
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il'  it  is  resolutely  sought.'  Very  little  that  occurred  within 
the  Confederate  lines  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy ; 
and  although  Jackson's  numbers  were  somewhat  overesti- 
mated, Pope's  cavalry,  energetically  led  by  two  able  young 
officers,  Generals  Buford  and  Bayard,  did  far  better  service 
than  McClellan's  detectives.  Jackson  had  need  of  all  his 
prudence.  Including  the  Light  Division,  his  force  amounted 
to  no  more  than  24,000  men;  and  if  Pope  handled  his 
whole  army  with  as  much  skill  as  he  used  his  cavalry,  it 
would  go  hard  with  Gordonsville.  24,000  men  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  arrest  the  march  of  47,000  unless 
the  liurger  force  should  blunder. 

During  the  first  week  in  August  events  began  to  thicken. 
Stuart  made  a  strong  reconnaissance  towards  Fredericks- 
burg, and  administered  a  check  to  the  Federal  scouting 
parties  in  that  quaxter.  But  McGlellan  threw  forward  a 
division  and  occupied  Malvern  Hill,  and  it  became  evident 
that  Pope  also  was  meditating  a  further  advance. 

Jackson,  for  the  purpose  of  luring  him  forward,  and 
also  of  concealing  Hill's  arrival,  had  drawn  back  his  cavalry, 
and  moved  his  infantry  south  of  Gordonsville.  Pope  was 
warned  firom  Washington  that  this  was  probably  a  ruse. 
His  confidence,  however,  was  not  to  be  shaken.  '  Within 
ten  days,'  he  reported,  ^unless  the  enemy  is  heavily  re- 
inforced firom  Richmond,  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  Gordons- 
ville and  Charlottesville.' 

Although  such  an  operation  would  carry  Pope  far  from 
Washington  there  was  no  remonstrance  from  headquarters. 
Lincoln  and  Stanton,  mistrustful  at  last  of  their  ability  as 
strategists,  had  called  to  their  councils  General  Halleck, 
who  had  shown  some  evidence  of  capacity  while  in  command 
of  the  Western  armies.  The  new  Commander-in-Chief  had 
a  difficult  problem  to  work  out.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  Jackson's  movement  to  Gordonsville  influenced 
the  Federal  authorities,  but  immediately  on  Halleck's  arrival 

*  *  We  mast  constantly  feel  the  enemy,  know  where  he  is,  and  what  he 
is  doing.  Vigilance,  activity,  and  a  precaution  that  has  a  considerable 
mixture  of  audacity  in  it  will  carry  you  through  many  difficulties.'  Such 
were  his  instructions  to  an  officer  of  the  regular  army  1  It  was  unfortunate 
he  had  not  acted  on  those  sound  principles  in  the  Valley. 
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at  Washington,  about  the  same  date  that  the  movemenl] 
was  reported,  he  was  urged,  according  to  his  own  acooaniij 
to  withdraw  McGlellan  from  the  Peninsula.    'I  delayedj 
my  decision/  he  says,  '  as  long  as  I  dared  delay  it ; '  but  on 
August  8  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  McGlellan,  just  after 
Hill  joined  Jackson,  was  ordered  to  embark  his  army  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  sail  to  Aquia  Greek,  near  Fredericksburg^ 
and  join  Pope  on  the  Rappahannock.      The    proposed 
combination,  involving  the  transfer  by  sea  of  90,000  men, 
with  all  their  artillery  and  trains,  was  a  manoeuvre  full  df 
danger.^   The  retreat  and  embarkation  of  McGlellan's  troope 
would  take  time,  and  the  Gonfederates,  possessing  'tbe 
interior  lines,'  had  two  courses  open  to  them : — 

1.  Leaving  Jackson  to  check  Pope,  they  might  attack 
McGlellan  as  soon  as  he  evacuated  his  intrenched  position 
at  Harrison's  Landing. 

2.  They  might  neglect  McGlellan  and  conoentrate 
against  Pope  before  he  could  be  reinforced. 

Halleck  considered  that  attack  on  McGleUan  was  the 
more  likely,  and  Pope  was  accordingly  instructed  to  threaten 
Gordonsville,  so  as  to  force  Lee  to  detach  heavily  from 
Richmond,  and  leave  him  too  weak  to  strike  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

On  August  6  Pope  commenced  his  advance.  Banks 
had  pushed  a  brigade  of  infantry  from  Sperryville  to 
Aaff.  6.  Gulpeper  Court  House,  and  Bicketts'  division  (of 
McDowell's  corps)  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Rappa- 
hannock at  Waterloo  Bridge  and  march  to  the  same  spot. 
Jackson,  whose  spies  had  informed  him  of  the  enemy's  dispo- 
sitions, received  early  intelligence  of  Banks'  movement,  and 
the  next  afternoon  his  three  divisions  were  ordered  forward, 
marching  by  roads  where  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being 
seen.  '  He  hoped,'  so  he  wrote  to  Lee,  '  through  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  to  defeat  the  advanced  Federal  detachment 
before  reinforcements  should  arrive.'    This  detachment  was 

'  McGlellan  had  received  no  farther  reinforcements  than  those  sent  from 
Washington.  Bomside,  with  14,000  men,  remained  at  Fortress  Monroe 
until  the  beginning  of  Aogast,  when  he  embarked  for  Aqoia  Greek, 
sonoentrating  on  August  5.    Hunter's  troops  were  withheld. 
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his  first  objective ;  bnt  he  had  long  since  recognised  the 
strategic  importance  of  Culpeper  Court  House.  At  this 
point  four  roads  meet,  and  it  was  probable,  from  their  pre- 
vious dispositions,  that  the  Federal  army  corps  would  use 
three  of  these  in  their  advance.  Pope's  right  wing  at  Sperry- 
viUe  would  march  by  Woodville  and  Griffinsburg.  His 
centre  had  already  moved  forward  from  Warrenton.  His 
left  wing  at  Falmouth,  north  of  Fredericksburg,  would 
march  by  Bealeton  and  Brandy  Station,  or  by  Bichaxdsville 
and  Georgetown.  As  all  these  roads  were  several  miles 
apart,  and  the  lateral  communications  were  indifferent,  the 
three  columns,  during  the  movement  on  Culpeper  Court 
House,  would  be  more  or  less  isolated ;  and  if  the  Con- 
federates could  seize  the  point  at  which  the  roads  met, 
it  might  be  possible  to  keep  them  apart,  to  prevent  them 
combining  for  action,  and  to  deal  with  them  in  detail. 
Pope,  in  fact,  had  embarked  on  a  manoeuvre  which  is 
always  dangerous  in  face  of  a  vigilant  and  energetic  enemy. 
Deceived  by  the  passive  attitude  which  Jackson  had 
hitherto  maintained,  and  confident  in  the  strength  of  his 
cavalry,  which  held  Bobertson  Biver,  a  stream  some  ten 
miles  south  of  Culpeper  Court  House,  he  had  pushed  a  small 
force  far  in  advance,  and  was  preparing  to  cross  Hazel 
Bun  in  several  widely  sepaxated  columns.  He  had  no 
apprehension  that  he  might  be  attacked  during  the  process. 
Most  generals  in  Jackson's  situation,  confronted  by  far 
superior  numbers,  would  have  been  content  with  occupying 
a  defensive  position  in  front  of  Gordonsville,  and  neither 
Pope  nor  Halleck  had  gauged  as  yet  the  full  measure  of 
their  opponent's  enterprise.  So  confident  was  the  Federal 
Commander-in-Chief  that  General  Cox,  with  11,000  men, 
was  ordered  to  march  from  Lewisburg,  ninety  miles  south- 
west of  Staunton,  to  join  Pope  at  Charlottesville.^ 
Jackson's  force  was  composed  as  follows : — 

Jackson's  Own  Division  (commanded  by  Winder)  8,000 

EweU 7,660 

A.  P.  HiU  (The  Light  Division)  ....  12,000 

Cavalry 1,200 

28,760 
*  Battles  and  Leaders^  vol.  ii.,  p.  281. 
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Jaokson  was  by  no  means  dwpleMed  wfasn  ba  laamad 
who  was  in  oommand  of  the  Federal  adfaiiea.  'BHikaia 
in  firont  of  me,*  he  said  to  Br.  IfoQidreb  'he  ia  ahri^ 
roady  to  fight;'  and  then,  langhtng,  he  added  aa  ii  to 
himself,  *  and  he  generally  gets  whipped.' 

The  OonfederaAe  regiments,  as  a  mle^  were  Teij  weak. 
The  losses  of  the  Seven  Days,  ol  Winehester,  of  Cboas 
Keys,  and  of  Port  BepnUie  had  not  yet  been  replaMd. 
Companies  had  dwindled  down  to  seetians.  Brjgadea 
were  no  stronger  than  full  battalions,  and  the  eokmel  waa 
happy  who  could  master  SOO  moskets.  Bat  the  waste  of 
the  campaign  was  not  altogether  an  effl.  The  weak  and 
sickly  had  been  weeded  oat  The  fiunt-hearted  had  dia- 
appoared,  and  if  many  of  the  fara^rast  had  isDen  befon 
Richmond,  those  who  remained  were  hardy  and  eiperianeed 
soldiers.  The  army  that  lay  roand  Goordoiumlle  was  the 
best  thai  Jackson  had  yet  commanded.  The  horses,  iriiiek 
had  become  almost  oiseless  in  the  Ftainsola,  had  soon 
regained  condition  on  the  rich  pastures  at  the  foot  of  the 
South-west  Mountains.  Nearly  every  man  had  seen 
service.  The  officers  were  no  longer  novices.  The  troops 
bad  implicit  confidence  in  their  leaders,  and  their  moral  was 
high.  They  had  not  yet  tasted  defeat.  Whenever  they 
bad  met  the  enemy  he  had  abandoned  the  field  of  battle. 
With  such  troops  much  might  be  risked,  and  if  the  sta£F 
was  not  yet  thoroughly  trained,  the  district  in  which  they 
wore  now  operating  was  far  less  intricate  than  the  Penin- 
Bula.  As  uie  troops  marched  westward  from  Bichmond, 
with  their  faces  towards  their  own  mountains,  the  country 
grow  more  open,  the  horizon  larger,  and  the  breeaes 
purer.  The  dark  forests  disappeared.  The  clear  streuns, 
running  swiftly  over  rock^  beds,  were  a  welcome  change 
from  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy.  North  of  Gtordons- 
ville  the  sj^urs  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  breaking  up  into  long 
chains  of  isolated  hills,  towered  high  above  the  sunlit 
plains.  The  rude  tracks  of  the  Peninsula,  winding  through 
the  woods,  gave  place  to  broad  and  well-trodden  highways. 
Nor  did  the  marches  now  depend  upon  the  guidance  of 
some  casual  rustic  or  terrified  negro.    There  were  many  in 
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the  Confederate  ranks  who  were  familiar  with  the  country ; 
and  the  quick  pencil  of  Captain  Hotchkiss,  Jackson's  trusted 
engineer,  who  had  rejoined  from  the  Valley,  was  once  more 
at  his  disposal  Information,  moreover,  was  not  hard  to  come 
by.  The  conntry  was  far  more  thickly  populated  than  the 
region  about  Bidmiond,  and,  notwithstanding  Pope's  harsh 
measures,  he  was  nnable  to  prevent  the  people  communi- 
cating with  their  own  army.  If  the  men  had  been  un- 
willing to  take  the  risk,  the  women  were  quite  ready  to 
emulate  the  heroines  olf  the  Valley,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Federal  marauders  had  served  only  to  inflame  their 
patriotism.  Under  such  circumstances  Jackson's  task 
was  relieved  of  half  its  difficulties.  He  was  almost  as 
much  at  home  as  on  the  Shenandoah,  and  although  there 
were  no  Massanuttons  to  screen  his  movements,  the  hills  to 
the  north,  insignificant  as  they  might  be  when  compared 
with  the  great  mountains  which  divide  the  Valley,  might 
still  be  turned  to  useful  purpose. 

On  August  7,  starting  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Con- 
federates marched  eight  nules  by  a  country  track,  and  halted 
Aug.  7.  ^^  Orange  Court  House.  Culpeper  was  still  twenty 
miles  distant,  and  two  rivers,  the  Bapidan  and 
Bobertson,  barred  the  road.  The  Robertson  was  held 
hj  6,000  or  6,000  Federal  cavalry ;  five  regiments,  under 
Gheneral  Buford,  were  near  Madison  Court  House;  four, 
under  General  Bayard,  near  Bapidan  Station.  East  of  the 
railway  two  more  regiments  held  Baccoon  Ford;  others 
watched  the  Bappahannock  as  far  as  Fredericksburg,  and 
on  Thoroughfare  Mountain,  ten  miles  south-west  of  Cul- 
peper, and  commanding  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
as  far  as  Orange  Court  House,  was  a  signal  station. 
Aufl  s  Early  on  the  8th,  Ewell's  division  crossed  the 
'  Bapidan  at  Liberty  Mills,  while  the  other 
divisions  were  ordered  to  make  the  passage  at  Barnett's 
Ford,  six  miles  below,  A  forced  march  should  have 
carried  the  Confederates  to  within  striking  distance  of 
Culpeper,  and  a  forced  march  was  almost  imperative.  The 
cavalrjr  had  been  in  contact ;  the  advance  must  already 
have  been  reported  to  Pope,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
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the  whole  of  the  Federal  army,  with  the  exception  of 
division  at  Fredericksburg,  might  easily  be  concentrated  ft] 
a  strong  position. 

Still  there  were  no  grounds  for  uneasiness.  If  Hm\ 
troops  made  sixteen  miles  before  nightfall,  they  would  h^] 
before  Gulpeper  soon  after  dawn,  and  sixteen  nules  was  no 
extraordinary  march  for  the  Valley  regiments.  But  to 
axscomplish  a  long  march  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  some- 
thing is  demanded  more  than  goodwill  and  endurance  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  If  the  staff  arrangements  are  faultyp 
or  the  subordinate  commanders  careless,  the  best  trocqn 
in  the  world  will  turn  sluggards.  It  was  so  on  August  6. 
Jackson's  soldiers  never  did  a  worse  day's  work  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  campaigns.  Even  his  energy  was 
powerless  to  push  them  forward.  The  heat,  indeed,  was 
excessive.  Several  men  dropped  dead  in  the  ranks;  the 
long  columns  dragged  wearUy  through  the  dust,  and  the 
Federal  cavalry  was  not  easily  pushed  back.  Guns  and 
infantry  had  to  be  brought  up  before  Bayaxd's  dismounted 
squadrons  were  dislodged.  But  the  real  cause  of  delay  is 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Not  only  did  General  Hill  mis- 
understand his  orders,  but,  apparently  offended  by  Jackson's 
reticence,  he  showed  but  little  zeal.  The  orders  were 
certainly  incomplete.  Nothing  had  been  said  about  the 
supply  trains,  and  they  were  permitted  to  follow  their  di- 
visions, instead  of  moving  in  rear  of  the  whole  force. 
Swell's  route,  moreover,  was  changed  without  Hill  being 
informed.  The  lines  of  march  crossed  each  other,  and 
Hill  was  delayed  for  many  hours  by  a  long  oolunm  of 
ambulances  and  waggons.  So  tedious  was  the  march 
that  when  the  troops  halted  for  the  night,  Ewell  had 
made  eight  miles,  Hill  only  two,  and  the  latter  was  still 
eighteen  miles  from  Gulpeper.  Chagrined  by  the  delay, 
Jackson  reported  to  Lee  that  '  he  had  made  but  little  pro- 
gress, and  that  the  expedition,'  he  feared,  '  in  consequence 
of  his  tardy  movements,  would  be  productive  of  little 
good.' 

How  the  blame  should  be  apportioned  it  is  difficult  to 
say.    Jackson  laid  it  upon  Hill,  and  that  officer's  conduct 
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was  undoubtedly  reprehensible.  The  absence  of  Major 
Dabney,  struck  down  by  sickness,  is  a  possible  explanation 
of  the  faulty  orders.  But  that  Jackson  would  have  done 
better  to  have  accepted  Lee's  hint,  to  have  confided  his 
intentions  to  his  divisional  commanders,  and  to  have 
trusted  something  to  their  discretion,  seems  more  than 
clear.  In  war,  silence  is  not  invariably  a  wise  policy.  It 
was  not  a  case  in  which  secresy  was  all-important.  The 
movement  had  already  been  discovered  by  the  Federal 
cavalry,  and  in  such  circumstances  the  more  officers  that 
understood  the  intention  of  the  general-in-chief  the  better. 
Men  who  have  been  honoured  with  their  leader's  confidence, 
and  who  grasp  the  purpose  of  the  efforts  they  are  called 
upon  to  make,  will  co-operate,  if  not  more  cordially,  at  least 
more  intelligently,  than  those  who  are  impelled  by  the  sense 
of  duty  alone. 

As  it  was,  so  much  time  had  been  wasted  that  Jackson 
would  have  been  fully  warranted  in  suspending  the  move- 
ment, and  halting  on  the  Bapidan.  The  Federals  were 
aware  he  was  advancing.  Their  divisions  were  not  so  far 
apart  that  they  could  not  be  concentrated  within  a  few 
hours  at  Gulpeper,  and,  in  approaching  so  close,  he  was 
entering  the  region  of  uncertainty.  Time  was  too  pressing 
to  admit  of  waiting  for  the  reports  of  spies.  The  enemy's 
cavalry  was  far  more  numerous  than  his  own,  and  screened 
the  troops  in  rear  from  observation.  The  information 
brought  in  by  the  country  people  was  not  to  be  implicitly 
relied  on ;  their  estimate  of  numbers  was  always  vague, 
and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  sure  that  the 
force  at  Gulpeper  had  not  been  strongly  reinforced.  It  was 
quite  on  the  cards  that  the  whole  of  Pope's  army  might 
reach  that  point  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  and  in  that 
case  the  Confederates  would  be  compelled  to  retreat,  fol- 
lowed  by  a  superior  army,  across  two  bridgeless  rivers. 

Nevertheless,  the  consideration  of  these  contingencies 
had  no  effect  on  Jackson's  purpose.  The  odds,  he  decided, 
were  in  his  favour;  and  the  defeat  of  Pope's  army  in 
detail,  with  all  the  consequences  that  might  follow,  was 
worth  risking  much  to  bring  about.    It  was  still  possible 
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that  Pope  might  delay  his  conoentration ;  it  was  stiD 
possible  that  an  opportunity  might  present  itself;  and, 
as  he  had  done  at  Winchester  in  March,  when  threatened 
by  a  force  sevenfold  stronger  than  his  own,  he  resolved  to 
look  for  that  opportunity  before  he  renounced  his  enterprise. 

In  speed  and  caution  lay  the  only  chance  of  saooess. 
The  start  on  the  9th  was  early.  Hill,  anxious  to  redeem 
^  ^  his  shortcomings,  marched  long  before  dayli^^ 
and  soon  caught  up  with  Ewell  and  Winder. 
Half  of  the  cavalry  covered  the  advance ;  the  remainder, 
screening  the  left  flank,  scouted  west  and  in  the  direction 
of  Madison  Court  House.  Two  brigades  of  infantry,  Gregg's 
and  Lawton's,  were  left  in  rear  to  guard  the  trains,  for  the 
Federal  horsemen  threatened  danger,  and  the  army,  dis- 
embaxrassed  of  the  supply  waggons,  pressed  forward  across 
the  Bapidan.  Pushing  the  Federal  cavalry  before  them,  the 
troops  reached  Bobertson  Biver.  The  enemy's  squadrons, 
already  worn  out  by  incessant  reconnaissance  and  picket 
duty,  were  unable  to  dispute  the  passage,  and  forming  a 
single  column,  the  three  divisions  crossed  the  Locustdale 
Ford.  Climbing  the  northern  bank,  the  high-road  to  Gul- 
peper,  white  with  dust,  lay  before  them,  and  to  their  right 
front,  little  more  than  two  miles  distant,  a  long  wooded 
ridge,  bearing  the  ominous  name  of  Slaughter  Mountain, 
rose  boldly  from  the  plain. 

Swell's  division  led  the  march,  and  shortly  before  noon, 
as  the  troops  swept  past  the  western  base  of  Slaughter 
Mountain,  it  was  reported  that  the  Federal  cavalry,  massed 
in  some  strength,  had  come  to  a  halt  a  mile  or  two  north, 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  called  Cedar  Bun. 

The  Confederate  gims  opened,  and  the  hostile  cavalry 
fell  back ;  but  from  a  distant  undulation  a  Federal  battery 
came  into  action,  and  the  squadrons,  supported  by  this 
fire,  returned  to  their  old  position.  Although  Cedar  Bun 
was  distant  seven  miles  from  Culpeper,  it  was  evident,  from 
the  attitude  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  enemy  was  inclined  to 
make  a  stand,  and  that  in  all  probability  Banks'  army  corps 
was  in  support.^    Early's  brigade,  forming  the  advanoed- 

*  This  was  the  case.    Banks  had  reached  Oalpeper  on  the  Sth.    On  the 
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guard,  which  had  halted  in  a  wood  by  the  roadside, 
was  now  ordered  forward.  Deploying  to  the  right  of  the 
highway,  it  drove  in  the  enemy's  vedettes,  and  came  oat 
on  the  open  ground  which  overlooks  the  stream.  Across 
the  shallow  valley,  covered  with  the  high  stalks  and  broad 
leaves  of  Indian  com,  rose  a  loftier  ridge,  twelve  hundred 
yards  distant,  and  from  more  than  one  point  batteries 
opened  on  the  Confederate  scouts.  The  regiments  of  the 
advanced-guard  were  immediately  withdrawn  to  the  reverse 
slope  of  the  ridge,  and  Jackson  galloped  forward  to  the 
sound  of  the  guns.  His  dispositions  had  been  quickly 
made.  A  large  force  of  artillery  was  ordered  to  come  into 
action  on  either  flank  of  the  advanced-guaxd.  Swell's 
division  was  ordered  to  the  right,  taking  post  on  the 
northern  face  of  Slaughter  Mountoin ;  Winder  was  ordered 
to  the  left,  and  Hill,  as  soon  as  he  came  up,  was  to  form 
the  reserve,  in  rear  of  Winder.  These  movements  took 
time.  The  Confederate  column,  20,000  infantry  and  fifteen 
batteries,  must  have  occupied  more  than  seven  miles  of 
road ;  it  would  consequently  take  over  two  hours  for  the 
whole  force  to  deploy  for  battle. 

Before  three  o'clock,  however,  the  first  line  was  formed. 
On  the  right  of  the  advanced-gu^d,  near  a  clump  of 
2  45PIC  cedars,  were  eight  guns,  and  on  Slaughter 
Mountain  eight  more.  Along  the  high-road  to  the 
left  six  guns  of  Winder's  division  were  soon  afterwards 
8f.x.  deployed,  reinforced  by  four  of  Hill's.  These 
twenty-six  pieces,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  long- 
range  ordnance  which  the  Confederates  possessed,  were 
turned  on  the  opposing  batteries,  and  for  nearly  two  hours 
the  artillery  thundered  across  the  valley.  The  infantry, 
meanwhile,  awaiting  Hill's  arrival,  had  come  into  line. 
Swell's  brigades,  Trimble's,  and  the  Louisianians  (com- 
manded by  Colonel  Fomo)  had  halted  in  the  woods  on  the 
extreme  right,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  threatening  the 
enemy's  flank.  Winder  had  come  up  on  the  left,  and  had 
posted  the  Stonewall  Brigade  in  rear  of  his  guns ;  Campbell's 

same  day  his  advanoed  brigade  was  sent  forward  to  Cedar  Ban,  and  was 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  army  corps  on  the  9th. 

VOL.   U.  U 
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brigade,  under  Lieat.-Golon6l  Gamett,  was  stationed  in  fronl^ 
west,  and  Taliaferro's  brigade  east,  of  the  road.  The  10,000 
men  of  the  Light  Division,  however,  were  still  some  distanee 
to  the  rear,  and  the  position  was  hardly  secure  against  i 
counterstroke.  The  left  of  the  line  extended  along  a  skirt  of 
woodland,  which  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  road,  overlooking  i 
wheat- field  but  lately  reaped,  on  the  further  side  of  whid!, 
and  three  hundred  yards  distaoit,  was  dense  wood.  This  point 
was  the  most  vulnerable,  for  there  was  no  support  at  hand, 
and  a  great  tract  of  forest  stretched  away  westward,  where 
cavalry  was  useless,  but  through  which  it  was  quite  poesiUe 
that  infantry  might  force  its  way.  Jackson  ordered  Odonel 
Gttmett,  commanding  the  brigade  on  this  flank, '  to  \o6k 
well  to  his  left,  and  to  ask  his  divisional  commander  for  rein- 
forcements.' The  brigadier  sent  a  staff  officer  and  an  orderly 
to  reconnoitre  the  forest  to  the  left,  and  two  officers  were 
dispatched  to  secure  the  much-needed  support. 

But  at  this  juncture  General  Winder  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  shell ;  there  was  some  delay  in  issuing  orders, 
and  before  the  weak  place  in  the  line  could  be  strengthened 
the  storm  broke.  The  enemy's  batteries,  five  in  number, 
although  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  Confederates  had 
compelled  them  to  change  position,  had  not  yet  been  silenoed. 
No  large  force  of  Federal  infantry  had  as  yet  appeared ; 
skirmishers  only  had  pushed  forward  through  the  com ;  but 
the  presence  of  so  many  guns  was  a  clear  indication  that  a 
strong  force  was  not  far  off,  and  Jackson  had  no  intention 
of  attackmg  a  position  which  had  not  yet  been  reconnoitred 
until  his  rear  division  had  closed  up,  and  the  hostile  artillery 
had  lost  its  sting.  About  five  o'clock,  however,  General 
5ph  Banks,  although  his  whole  force,  including 
Bayard's  cavalry,  did  not  exceed  9,000  officers  and 
men,^  and  Bicketts'  division,  in  support,  was  four  miles 
distant,  gave  orders  for  a  general  attack.'  Two  brigades, 
crossing    the    rise   which   formed   the   Federal  position, 

'  8,500  of  Banks'  army  oorps  had  been  left  at  Winoheeter.  and  hii  tiek 
were  nameroas. 

*  Banks  had  reoeiyed  an  order  from  Pope  which  might  certainly  be  onder- 
stood  to  mean  that  he  should  take  the  ofFensive  if  the  enemy  ap> 
proaohed. — Report  of  Committee  of  Congrggg^  vol.  iii.,  p.  46. 
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bore  down  on  the  Confederate  eentre,  and  strove  to  cross 
the  stream.  Early  was  hard  pressed,  bat,  Taliaferro's 
brigade  advancing  on  his  left,  he  held  his  own ;  and  on 
the  highroad,  racked  by  a  Confederate  gun,  the  enemy 
was  unable  to  push  forward.  But  within  the  wood  to  the 
left,  at  the  very  point  where  Jackson  had  advised  precau- 
tion, the  line  of  defence  was  broken  through.  On  the 
edge  of  the  timber  commanding  the  wheat-field  only 
two  Confederate  regiments  were  posted,  some  500  men 
all  told,  and  the  1st  Virginia,  on  the  extreme  left,  was 
completely  isolated.  The  Stonewall  Brigade,  which  should 
have  been  placed  in  second  line  behind  them,  had  not 
yet  received  its  orders;  it  was  more  than  a  half-mile 
distant,  in  rear  of  Winder's  artillery,  and  hidden  from 
the  first  line  by  the  trees  and  undergrowth.  Beyond  the 
wheat-field  1,500  Federals,  covered  by  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers, had  formed  up  in  the  wood.  Emerging  from  the 
covert  with  fixed  bayonets  and  colours  flying,  their  long 
line,  overlapping  the  Confederate  left,  moved  steadily  across 
the  three  hundred  yards  of  open  ground.  The  shocks  of 
com,  and  some  ragged  patches  of  scrub  timber,  gave  cover 
to  the  skirmishers,  but  in  the  closed  ranks  behind  the 
accurate  fire  of  the  Southern  riflemen  made  fearful  ravages. 
Still  the  enemy  pressed  forward ;  the  skirmishers  darted 
from  bush  to  bush ;  the  regiments  on  the  right  swung  round, 
enveloping  the  Confederate  line;  and  the  1st  Virginia, 
despite  the  entreaties  of  its  officers,  broke  and  scattered.^ 
Assailed  in  front  from  the  field  and  in  flank  from  the 
forest,  the  men  would  stand  no  longer,  and  flying  back 
through  the  woodland,  left  the  way  open  to  the  very  rear 
of  the  position.  The  42nd  Vfrginia,  outflanked  in  turn, 
was  compelled  to  give  ground ;  and  the  Federals,  without 
waiting  to  reform,  swept  rapidly  through  the  wood,  and 
bore  down  upon  the  flank  of  Taliaferro's  brigade  and 
Winder's  batteries. 

And  now  occurred  a  scene  of  terrible  confusion.  So 
swift  was  the  onslaught  that  the  first  warning  received 
by  the  Confederates  on  the  highroad  was  a  sudden  storm 

'  O.  B.,  YoL  zii.,  part  ii.,  p.  201. 
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of  musketry,  the  loud  cheers  of  the  enemy,  and  the  rush  of 
fagitives  from  the  forest.  Attacked  simoltaneonsly  in  front, 
flank  and  rear,  with  the  guns  and  limbers  entangled  among 
the  infantry,  Winder's  division  was  subjected  to  an  ordeal  of 
which  it  was  without  experience.  The  batteries,  by  Jack- 
son's order,  were  at  once  withdrawn,  and  not  a  gun  was 
lost.  The  infantry,  however,  did  not  escape  so  lightly.  The 
Federals,  emboldened  by  the  flight  of  the  artillery,  charged 
forward  with  reckless  courage.  Every  regimental  com- 
mander in  Gamett's  brigade  was  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Taliaferro's  brigade  was  driven  back,  and  Early's  left  was 
broken.  Some  regiments  attempted  to  change  front,  others 
retreated  in  disorder.  Scattered  groups,  plying  butt  and 
bayonet,  endeavoured  to  stay  the  rout.  Officers  rushed  into 
the  melie,  and  called  upon  those  at  hand  to  follow.  Men 
were  captured  and  recaptured,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
blue  and  grey  were  mingled  in  close  conflict  amid  the  smoke. 
But  the  isolated  efforts  of  the  Confederates  were  of  no  avail 
The  first  line  was  irretrievably  broken;  the  troops  were 
mingled  in  a  tumultuous  mass,  through  which  the  ahellfl 
tore  shrieking ;  the  enemy's  bayonets  were  surging  forward 
on  every  side,  and  his  well-served  batteries,  firmg  over  the 
heads  of  their  own  infantry,  played  heavily  on  the  road. 
But  fortunately  for  the  Virginians  the  Federal  right  wing 
was  unsupported;  and  although  the  Light  Division  was 
still  at  some  distance  from  the  field,  the  Stonewall  Brigade 
was  already  advancing.  Breaking  through  the  rout  to  the 
left  of  the  highroad,  these  five  staunch  regiments,  undis- 
mayed by  the  disaster,  opened  a  heavy  fire.  The  Federals, 
although  still  superior  in  numbers  at  the  decisive  point,  had 
lost  all  order  in  their  successful  charge ;  to  meet  th&  fresh 
onset  they  halted  and  drew  together,  and  then  Jackson, 
with  wonderful  energy,  restored  the  battle. 

Sending  orders  for  Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill  to  attack  at 
once,  he  galloped  forward,  unattended  by  either  staff 
officer  or  orderly,  and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  men,  his  soldiers  of  the  Valley,  no  longer  presenting  the 
stubborn  front  of  Bull  Bun  or  Eemstown,  but  an  ungovern- 
able mob,  breaking  rapidly  to  the  rear,  and  on  the  very 
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verge  of  panic.  Drawing  his  sword,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  war,  his  voice  pealed  high  above  the  din ;  the  troops 
caught  the  fttmiliar  accents,  instinct  with  resolution,  and 
the  presence  of  their  own  general  acted  like  a  spell. 
'  BaUy,  men,*  he  shouted,  '  and  follow  me  ! '  Taliaferro, 
riding  up  to  him,  emphatically  insisted  that  the  midst 
of  the  melee  was  no  place  for  the  leader  of  an  army.  He 
looked  a  little  surprised,  but  with  his  invariable  ejaculation 
of  *  Good,  good,'  turned  slowly  to  the  reax.  The  impulse, 
however,  had  already  been  given  to  the  Confederate  troops. 
With  a  wild  yell  the  remnant  of  the  2l8t  \irginia  rushed 
forward  to  the  front,  and  received  the  pursuers  with  a 
sudden  volley.  The  officers  of  other  regiments,  inspired  by 
the  example  of  their  commander,  bore  the  colours  forward, 
and  the  men,  catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
followed  in  the  path  of  the  21st.  The  Federals  recoiled. 
Taliaferro  and  Early,  reforming  their  brigades,  again  ad- 
vanced upon  the  right ;  and  Jackson,  his  firont  once  more 
established,  turned  his  attention  to  the  counterstroke  he 
had  already  initiated. 

Ewell  was  ordered  to  attack  the  Federal  left.  Branch, 
leading  the  Light  Division,  was  sent  forward  to  support  the 
Stonewall  Brigade,  and  Lane  to  charge  down  the  highroad. 
Thomas  was  to  give  aid  to  Early.  Archer  and  Pender, 
following  Branch,  were  to  outflank  the  enemy's  right,  and 
Field  and  Stafford  were  to  follow  as  third  line. 

Ewell  was  unable  to  advance  at  once,  for  the  Con- 
federate batteries  on  Slaughter  Mountain  swept  the  whole 
field,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  be  induced  to 
cease  fire.  But  on  the  left  the  mass  of  fresh  troops, 
directed  on  the  critical  point,  exerted  a  decisive  influence. 
The  Federal  regiments,  broken  and  exhausted,  were  driven 
back  into  the  wood  and  across  the  wheat-field  by  the 
charge  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade.  Still  they  were  not  yet 
done  with.  Before  Hill's  troops  could  come  into  action, 
Jackson's  old  regiments,  as  they  advanced  into  the  open, 
were  attacked  in  front  and  threatened  on  the  flank.  The 
4th  and  27th  Virginia  were  immediately  thrown  back  to 
meet  the  more  pressing  danger,  forming  to  the  left  within 
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the  wood ;  bat  assailed  in  the  oonfasion  of  ri^id  mofe- 
ment,  they  gave  way  and  scattered  through  the  thickets. 
Bat  the  rift  in  the  line  was  rapidly  closed  up.  JacksoDi 
riding  in  firont  of  the  Light  Division,  and  urging  the 
men  to  hold  their  fire  and  use  their  bayonets,  rallied 
the  27th  and  led  them  to  the  front;  while  Branch's 
regiments,  opening  their  ranks  for  the  fugitives  to  pase 
through,  and  pressing  forward  with  unbroken  line,  droTe 
back  the  Northern  skirmishers,  and  moving  into  the  wheat- 
field  engaged  their  main  body  in  the  opposite  wood. 

Lane,  meanwhile,  was  advancing  astride  the  road; 
Archer  and  Pender,  in  accordance  with  Jackson's  orderBi 
were  sweeping  round  through  the  forest,  and  Field  and 
Stafford  were  in  rear  of  Branch.  A  fresh  brigade  had  come 
up  to  sustain  the  defeated  Federals;  but  gallantly  as 
they  fought,  the  Northerners  could  make  no  head  against 
overwhelming  numbers.  Outflanked  to  both  right  and 
left,  for  Early  and  Swell  were  now  moving  forward, 
they  began  to  yield.  Jackson  rode  forward  to  the 
wheat-field,  and  just  at  this  moment  Banks  made  a 
despairing  effort  to  extricate  his  infantry.  Two  squad- 
rons, hitherto  concealed  by  the  woods,  appeared  suddenly  on 
the  road,  and,  deploying  into  two  lines,  charged  full  against 
the  Confederate  centre.  The  skirmishers  were  ridden 
down;  but  the  troops  in  reax  stood  firm,  and  several 
companies,  running  to  a  fence  along  the  highway,  poured 
a  devastating  fire  into  the  mass  of  horsemen.  Out  of  174 
officers  and  men  only  71  rode  back.^ 

1  his  brilliant  but  useless  exploit  brought  no  respite  to 
the  Federals.  Archer  and  Fender  had  turned  their  right; 
Ewell  was  pressing  forward  against  their  left, 
scaling  the  ridge  on  which  their  batteries  had  been 
posted ;  Early  and  Lane  were  pressing  back  their  centre, 
and  their  guns  had  already  limbered  up.  Jackson,  galloping 
to  the  front,  was  received  with  the  cheers  of  his  victorious 
troops.  In  every  quarter  of  the  field  the  enemy  was  in 
full  retreat,  and  as  darkness  began  to  fall  the  whole 
Confederate  line  crossed  Cedar  Bun  and  swept  up  the 
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beyond.    Every  yard  of  ground  bore  witness  to  the 

y  of  the  fighting.    The  slaughter  had  been  very 

Within  ninety  minntsB  8,000  men  had  fallen.    The 

were  a  shambles,  and  among  the  corn  the  dead 
ick.  Scores  of  prisoners  surrendered  themselves, 
mdreds  of  discarded  muskets  bore  witness  to  the  de- 
sation  of  the  Northerners.  Nevertheless,  the  pursuit 
ow.  The  impetuosity  of  the  Confederates,  eager  to 
3te  their  trinmph,  was  checked  with  a  firm  hand, 
ifantry  were  ordered  to  reform  before  tbey  entered 
Qse  forest  which  lay  between  them  and  Culpeper.  The 
unable  to  cross  Cedar  Bun  except  by  the  road,  were 
It  over  in  a  single  column,  and  two  fresh  brigades, 
I  and  Stafford's,  which  had  not  yet  fired  a  shot,  were 
it  forward  as  advanced-guard.  Although  Jackson  had 
arefnl  to  bring  guides  who  knew  the  woodland  tracks, 

was  need  for  prudence.  The  light  was  failing ; 
valry  could  find  no  space  to  a«t ;  and,  above  all,  the 
ibouts  of  Pope's  main  body  was  stilt  uncertam.  The 
lIb  hod  fought  with  fine  courage.  Their  resolute  attack, 
1  home  with  extraordinary  dash,  bad  rolled  up  the 
it  of  the  Valley  regiments.  And  yet  it  was  evident 
dy  a  small  portion  of  the  Northern  army  bad  been 
d.  The  stirring  incidents  of  the  battle  bad  been 
■d  into  a  short  space  of  time.  It  was  five  o'clock  when 
iderals  left  their  covert.  An  hour  and  a  half  later 
m1  abandoned  the  field.  Their  precipitate  retreat,  the 
e  of  a  strong  rear-guard,  were  sure  tokens  that  every 
nt  had  been  employed  in  the  attack,  and  it  waa 
iscovered  by  tbe  Confederate  soldiers  that  these  regi- 
were  old  opponents  of  the  Valley  army.  The  men 
ad  surprised  and  outflanked  Jackson's  old  division 
lie  same  men  that  had  been  surprised  at  Front  Royal 
itfianked  at  Winchester.  But  Banks'  army  corps 
1  only  a  third  part  of  Pope's  army.  Sigel  and 
fell  were  still  to  be  accounted  for. 
was  possible,  however,  that  no  more  formidable 
IS  than  the  troops  alre.idy  defeated  would  be  found 
n  Cedar    Run  and  Culpeper,  and  Jackson,   intent 
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upon  securing  that  strategic  point  before  mornings*  pnslied 
steadily  forward.  Of  tiie  seven  mUes  that  intervened 
between  the  battle-field  and  the  Court  House  only  one-and- 
a-half  had  been  passed,  when  the  scouts  brought  information 
that  the  enemy  was  in  position  a  few  hundred  yards  to  flie 
front.  A  battery  was  immediately  sent  forward  to  develop 
the  situation.  The  moon  was  full,  and  on  the  far  side  of  flw 
glade  where  the  advanced-guard,  acting  under  Jaokson'i 
orders,  had  halted  and  deployed,  a  strong  line  of  fire 
marked  the  hostile  front.  Once  more  the  woodland  avenott 
reverberated  to  the  crash  of  musketry,  and  when  the  guns 
opened  a  portion  of  the  Federal  line  was  seen  fljring  in 
disorder.  Pope  himself  had  arrived  upon  the  scene,  but  sur- 
prised  by  the  sudden  salvo  of  Jackson's  guns,  he  was  ood* 
strained  to  do  what  he  had  never  done  in  the  West — ^to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  enemy,  and  seek  a  safer  position.  Tet 
despite  the  disappearance  of  the  staff  the  Union  artillery 
made  a  vigorous  reply.  Two  batteries,  hidden  by  the  timber, 
concentrated  on  the  four  guns  of  the  advanced-guard,  and 
about  the  same  moment  the  Confederate  cavalry  on  the 
extreme  right  reported  that  they  had  captured  prisoners 
belonging  to  Sigel's  army  corps.  *  Believing  it  imprudent,' 
says  Jackson,  *  to  continue  to  move  forward  during  the 
darkness,  I  ordered  a  halt  for  the  night.' 

Further  information  appears  to  have  come  to  hand  after 

midnight ;  and  early  the  next  morning  General  Stuart, 

Aug.  10.    ^^^  ^^  arrived  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  having 

been  placed  in  charge  of  the  cavahry,  ascertained 
beyond  all  question  that  the  greater  part  of  Pope's 
army  had  come  up.  The  Confederates  were  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  before  noon  nearly  the  whole  force  had 
regained  their  old  position  on  Cedar  Bun.  They  were  not 
followed,  save  by  the  Federal  cavalry;  and  for  two  days 
they  remained  in  position,  ready  to  receive  attack.  The 
enemy,  however,  gave  no  sign  of  aggressive  intentions. 
Aug.  11.    ^^    *^®  morning  of  the  11th  a  flag  of  truce 

was  received,  and  Pope  was  permitted  to  bury 
the  dead  which  had  not  already  been  interred.    The  same 
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night,  hifl  wounded,  his  prisoners,  and  the  captured  arms 
Aug.  IS.    h^^8  thready  been  removed,  Jackson  returned 

*  '  to  his  old  camps  near  GordonsvUle.  His  posi- 
tion on  Cedar  Ban,  tactically  strong,  was  strategically 
onsonnd.  The  intelligence  he  had  obtained  was  sub- 
stahtially  correct.  With  the  exception  of  five  regiments 
of  McDowell's  cavalry,  only  Banks'  army  corps  had  been 
engaged  at  Cedar  Bon.  Bat  daring  the  evening  both  Sigel 
and  McDowell  had  reached  the  field,  and  it  was  their 
troops  which  had  checked  the  Confederate  pursuit.  In  fact, 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Pope,  besides  6,000  cavalry, 
had  22,000  fresh  troops  in  addition  to  those  which  had 
been  defeated,  and  which  he  estimated  at  5,000  effectives, 
wherewith  to  bar  the  way  to  Gulpeper.  McDowell's  second 
division,  10,000  strong,  on  the  march  from  Fredericks- 
burg, was  not  more  than  twenty  miles  east  of  Slaughter 
Mountain. 

In  front,  therefore,  Jackson  was  confronted  by  superior 
numbers.  At  the  least  estimate,  82,000  men  were  posted 
beyond  Cedar  Bun,  and  10,000  under  King  were  coming 
up  from  Fredericksburg.  Nor  was  a  preponderance 
of  numbers  the  only  obstacle  with  which  Jackson  had  to 
deal.  A  direct  attack  on  Pope  was  impossible,  but  a  turn- 
ing movement,  by  way  of  James  City,  might  have  found  him 
unprepared,  or  a  swift  advance  might  have  crushed  King. 
But  for  the  execution  of  either  manoeuvre  a  large  force  of 
cavalry  was  absolutely  essential.  By  this  means  alone 
could  the  march  be  concealed  and  a  surprise  effected. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  Federal 
horsemen  such  a  project  was  unfeasible,  and  retreat 
was  manifestly  the  only  alternative.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  till  he  was  assured  that  no  further  opportunity 
would  be  given  him  that  Jackson  evacuated  his  position. 
For  two  days  he  remained  on  Cedar  Bun,  within  two 
miles  of  the  Federal  outposts,  defying  his  enemy  to 
battle.  If  an  attack  on  the  Federals  promised  nothing 
but  defeat,  it  was  not  so  sure  that  Pope  with  27,000  infantry, 
of  whom  a  considerable  number  had  just  tasted  defeat, 
would  be  able  to  oust  Jackson  with  22,000  from  a  position 
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which  the  latter  had  selected ;  and  it  was  not  till  King*! 
approach  gave  the  Federals  an  overwhehning  saperioritj 
that  the  Confederates  withdrew  behind  the  Rapidan. 

With  sublime  audacity,  as  soon  as  his  enemy  had 
disappeared,  Pope  claimed  the  battle  of  Cedar  Bun  as  i 
Federal  success.  Carried  away  by  enthusiasm  he  ventured 
to  forecast  the  future.  *  It  is  safe  to  predict/  he  de- 
clared in  a  general  order,  *  that  this  is  only  the  first  of  i 
series  of  victories  which  shall  make  the  Anny  of  Virginia 
famous  in  the  land.'  That  such  language,  however,  wai 
the  natural  result  of  intense  relief  at  Jackson's  retnet 
may  be  inferred  from  his  telegrams,  which,  unfortunatdy 
for  his  reputation,  have  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Washington.  Nor  was  his  attitude  on  the  10th  and  lllh 
that  of  a  victorious  commander.  For  two  days  he  never 
stirred  from  his  position.  He  informed  Halleck  that  the 
enemy  was  in  very  superior  force,  that  Stuart  and  Long- 
street  had  joined  Jackson,  and  while  the  Confederates 
were  withdrawing  he  was  telegraphing  that  he  would 
certainly  be  attacked  the  next  morning. 

Halleck's  reply  to  Pope's  final  dispatch,  which  congratu- 
lated the  defeated  army  corps  on  a  *  hard-earned  but  brilliant 
success,'  must  have  astonished  Banks  and  his  hapless  troops. 
They  might  indeed  be  fairly  considered  to  have  '  covered 
themselves  with  glory.'  ^  9,000  men,  of  which  only  7,000 
were  infantry,  had  given  an  enemy  of  more  than  double 
their  strength  a  hard  fight.  They  had  broken  some  of  the 
best  troops  in  the  Confederate  army,  under  their  most 
famous  leader;  and  if  they  had  been  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  they  had  at  least  fought  to  the  last  man.  Jack- 
son himself  bore  witness  to  the  vigour  of  their  onslaught, 
to  their  'temporary  triumph,'  and  to  the  'impetuous 
valour  *  of  their  cavalry.  The  Federal  defeat  was  more 
honourable  than  many  victories.  But  that  it  was  a 
crushing  defeat  can  hardly  be  disputed.  The  two  divisions 
which  had  been  engaged  were  completely  shattered,  and 
Pope  reported  thQ,t  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  service. 
The  casualties  amongst  the  infantry  amounted  to  a  third 
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1  total  Btrength.  Of  the  brigade  that  ha>d  driTQQ 
I  Confederate  left  the  28th  New  York  loBt  the 
3f  its  company  officers ;  the  6th  Connecticut  17  oEGcere 

20,  and  the  10th  Maine  had  170  killed  or  wounded. 

brigades  nearly  every  field-officer  and  every  adjutant 
.rack  down.  The  2nd  MaBsaohuaettB,  employed  in 
it  effort  to  bold  back  Jackson's  counterstroke,  lost  16 
1  out  of  2S,  and  147  men  out  of  451.  The  Ohio  regi- 
,  which  had  been  with  Shields  at  Kernstown  and  Port 
lie,  and  had  crossed  Cedar  Bun  opposite  the  Con- 
te  centre,  were  bandied  even  more  roughly.  The  5th 
[8  men  out  of  275,  the  7th  10  officers  oat  of  14,  and 
en  out  of  293.  Two  generals  were  wounded  and  one 
ed.  400  prisoners,  three  stand  of  colours,  5,000 
md  one  gun  were  taken  by  the  Southerners,  and, 
ing  those  suffered  by  Sigel  and  McDowell  in  the 
ftction,  the  sum  of  losses  reached  2,380.  The  Con- 
tee  by  no  means  came  off  scatheless.  General 
r  died  upon  the  field,  and  the  two  brigades  that 

the  brant  of  the  attack,  together  with  Early's, 
id  heavily.  But  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
ited  to  no  more  than  1,314,  and  many  of  the  brigades 
w  losses  to  report.  The  spirit  of  the  Valley  troops 
ardly  to  be  tamed  by  each  punishment  as  this. 
iheless,  Northern  historians  have  not  hesitated  to 
3edar  Run  as  a  battle  unfavourable  to  the  Confeder- 

Swinton  declares  that  Jackson  undertook  the  pur- 
'  Banks,  '  under  the  impression  that  be  had  gained 
ory.' '  Southern  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
1  Cedar   Run  amongst   the  most  brilliant    achieve- 

of  the  war,  and  an  unbiassed  investigation  goes 
support  their  view. 

iring  the  first  week  in  August  Jackson,  protecting  the 
ia  Central  Railroad,  was  confronted  by  a  much 
or  force.  He  could  expect  no  further  reinforcements, 
lay  bere  eipreas  mj'  regret  that  in  the  tint  edition  I  should  havo 
Ur.  Bopes  amongnt  tbe  adverse  critics  ot  Jucksaii's  operalioDB  at  (hi? 
How  1  came  lo  fall  id  to  the  error  I  counot  explain.  I  ahould  ocrtaioly 
membercd  that  Mr.  Itopea'  writings  are  disliiiguisbed  be  mucb  by 
Jit/  &»  b;  abilil;. 
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for  McGlellan  was  still  near  Richmond,  and  aooQrding  to 
the  latest  information  was  actually  advancing.  On  fht 
7th  he  heard  that  Pope  also  was  moving  forward  bom 
Hazel  Bun,  and  had  pushed  a  portion  of  his  army  as  fu 
as  Culpeper.  Li  face  of  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
the  Federal  cavalry  it  was  impossible,  if  he  occupied  a  de- 
fensive position,  that  he  cotUd  protect  the  railroad ;  for 
while  their  infantry  and  artillery  held  him  in  front,  their 
swarming  squadrons  would  operate  at  their  leisure  m 
either  flank.  Nor  could  a  defensive  position  have  been 
long  maintained.  There  were  no  natural  obstacles,  neither 
river  nor  mountains,  to  protect  Jackson's  flanks  ;  and 
the  railroad — his  line  of  supply — would  have  been  paralU 
to  his  front.  In  a  vigorous  offensive,  then,  should  op- 
portunity offer,  lay  his  best  chance  of  success.  Tlttt 
opportunity  was  offered  by  the  unsupported  advance 
of  the  Federal  detachment  under  Banks.  It  is  true  that 
Jackson  hoped  to  achieve  more  than  the  defeat  of  ihie 
comparatively  small  force.  If  he  could  have  seized  Cut 
peper  he  might  have  been  able  to  deal  with  Pope's  army 
in  detail ;  he  saw  before  him  another  Valley  campaign, 
and  he  was  fully  justified  in  believing  that  victory  cm 
the  Bapidan  would  bring  McGlellan  back  to  Washington. 

His  anticipations  were  not  altogether  realised.  He 
crushed  the  detachment  immediately  opposed  to  him,  but  he 
failed  to  seize  Culpeper,  and  McClellan  had  already  been 
ordered,  although  this  was  unknown  to  the  Confederates,  to 
evacuate  the  Peninsula.  But  it  cannot  be  fairly  said  that 
his  enterprise  was  therefore  useless.  Strategically  it  was  a 
fine  conception.  The  audacity  of  his  manoeuvre  was  not  the 
least  of  its  merits.  For  an  army  of  24,000  men,  weak  in 
cavalry,  to  advance  against  an  army  of  47,000,  including 
5,000  horsemen,  was  the  very  height  of  daring.  But  it  was 
the  daring  of  profound  calculation.  As  it  was,  Jackson  ran 
little  risk.  He  succeeded  in  his  immediate  object.  He 
crushed  Pope's  advanced-guard,  and  he  retreated  unmo- 
lested, bearing  with  him  the  prisoners,  the  colours,  and  the 
arms  which  he  had  captured.  If  he  did  not  succeed  in 
occupying  Culpeper,  it  was  not  his  fault.  Fortune  was  against 
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him.  On  the  very  day  that  he  had  moved  forward  Pope 
had  done  the  same.  Banks  and  McDowell  were  at  Gul- 
peper  on  the  8th,  and  Sigel  received  orders  to  move  the 
same  day. 

Nevenrtheless  the  expedition  was  far  from  barren  in  result. 
If  Jackson  failed  to  defeat  Pope  altogether,  he  at  least 
'singed  his  beard.'  It  was  weU  worth  the  loss  of  1,800 
men  to  have  destroyed  two  whole  divisions  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  general  commanding  a  superior  army.  A 
few  days  later  Pope  was  to  feel  the  want  of  these  gallant 
regiments,^  and  the  confidence  of  his  troops  in  their  com- 
mander was  much  shaken.  Moreover,  the  blow  was  felt 
at  Washington.  There  was  no  more  talk  of  occupying 
Gordonsville.  Pope  was  still  full  of  ardour.  But  Halleck 
forbade  him  to  advance  further  than  the  Bapidan,  where 
Bumside  would  reinforce  him  ;  and  McGlellan  was  ordered 
to  hasten  the  departure  of  his  troops  from  the  Penin- 
sula. 

Jackson's  tactics  have  been  criticised  as  severely  as  his 
strategy.  Because  his  first  line  was  broken  it  is  asserted 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  a  serious  defeat,  and  that  had  the 
two  forces  been  equally  matched  Banks  would  have  won  a 
decisive  victory.  This  is  hardly  sound  criticism.  In  the 
first  place,  Jackson  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  two 
forces  were  not  equally  matched.  If  he  had  had  no 
more  men  than  Banks,  would  he  have  disposed  his  forces 
as  he  did?  He  would  scarcely  have  occupied  the  same 
extent  of  ground  with  9,000  men  that  he  did  with  20,000. 
His  aetut^  front,  when  Banks  attacked,  was  two  miles 
long.  With  smaller  numbers  he  would  have  occupied  a 
smaller  front,  and  would  have  retained  a  sufficient  force  in 
reserve.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  generally  possible  for  an 
inferior  force,  if  it  puts  every  man  into  the  fighting-line,  to 
win  some  measure  of  success.  But  such  success,  as  was 
shown  at  Eemstown,  can  seldom  be  more  than  temporary  ; 
and  if  the  enemy  makes  good  use  of  his  reserves  must  end 
in  defeat. 

*  So  late  as  Angnst  28,  Pope  reported  that  Banks*  troops  were  maoh 
demoralised.    0.  B.,  vol.  xiL,  part  iii.,  p.  658. 
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So  far  from  Jackson's  tactics  being  indifferent,  it  is  T817 
easy  to  show  that  they  were  exactly  the  contrary,  bi* 
mediately  he  came  upon  the  field  he  sent  Ewell  to  oceufj 
Slaughter  Mountain,  a  mile  distant  from  his  line  of  maroh; 
and  the  huge  hill,  with  batteries  planted  on  its  oommaiid- 
ing  terraces,  not  only  secured  his  flank,  but  fcHiiMd 
a  strong  pivot  for  his  attack  on  the  Federal  right.  The  pn* 
liminary  operations  were  conducted  with  due  deliberatioD. 
There  was  no  rushing  forward  to  the  attack  while  the 
enemy's  strength  was  still  uncertain.  The  ridge  occupied  \n 
the  enemy,  so  far  as  possible,  was  thoroughly  reconnoitrea. 
and  every  rifled  gun  was  at  once  brought  up.  The  artillecj 
positions  were  well  selected,  for,  notwithstanding  their 
superiority  of  ordnance,  the  Federal  batteries  suffered  te 
more  heavily  than  the  Confederates.  The  one  weak  point 
was  the  extreme  left,  and  to  this  point  Jackson  in  perscm 
directed  the  attention  of  his  subordinates.  '  Had  reinforce- 
ments,' says  Colonel  Garnett,  who  commanded  the  troops 
that  first  gave  way,  *  momentarily  expected,  arrived  ten 
minutes  sooner  no  disaster  would  have  happened.'  ^  That 
the  point  was  not  strengthened,  that  the  Stonewall  Brigade 
was  not  posted  in  second  line  behind  the  1st  Virginia, 
and  that  only  a  staff  officer  and  an  orderly  were  sent 
to  patrol  the  forest  to  the  westward,  instead  of  several 
companies  of  infantry,  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  general- 
in-chief. 

Nor  was  the  position  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  averted  the 
disaster  and  won  the  victory,  a  fortuitous  circumstance. 
Before  the  attack  began  it  had  been  directed  to  this 
point,  and  the  strong  counterstroke  which  was  made  by 
these  fresh  troops  was  exactly  the  manoeuvre  which  the 
situation  demanded.  At  the  time  it  was  ordered  the 
Confederate  left  and  centre  were  hard  pressed.  The 
Stonewall  Brigade  had  checked  the  troops  which  had 
issued  from  the  forest,  but  the  whole  Confederate  line  was 
shaken.  The  normal,  though  less  brilliant,  course  would 
have   been   to    have   re-established    the    front,   and  not 

'  0.  B.,  ToL  xii.,  part  ii.,  p.  201. 
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till  that  had  been  done  to  have  ventured  on  the  counter- 
stroke.  Jackson,  with  that  quick  intuition  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  few,  saw  and  seized  his  opportunity  while  the 
Federals  were  still  pressing  the  attack.  One  of  Hill's  bri- 
gades was  sent  to  support  the  centre,  and,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  six  others,  a  mass  of  7,000  or  8,000  men,  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  enemy's  right,  to  outflank  it,  and  to 
roll  back  his  whole  line  upon  Ewell,  who  was  instructed  at 
the  same  moment  to  outflank  the  left.  Notwithstanding 
some  delay  in  execution,  Swell's  inability  to  advance,  and 
the  charge  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  this  vigorous  blow  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  battle  within  a  short  half-hour. 
Conceived  in  a  moment,  in  the  midst  of  wild  excitement 
and  fierce  tumult,  delivered  with  all  the  strength  avail- 
able, it  cannot  be  judged  otherwise  than  as  the  mark 
of  a  great  captain.  Few  battles,  indeed,  bear  the  impress 
of  a  single  personality  more  clearly  than  Cedar  Bun. 
From  the  first  cannon-shot  of  the  advanced-guard  until 
the  last  volley  in  the  midnight  forest,  one  will  directed 
every  movement.  The  field  was  no  small  one.  The  fight 
was  full  of  startling  changes.  It  was  no  methodical 
conflict,  but  a  fierce  struggle  at  close  quarters,  the  lines 
swaying  to  and  fro,  and  the  ground  covered  with  confused 
masses  of  men  and  guns,  with  flying  batteries  and  broken 
regiments.  But  the  turmoil  of  battle  found  a  master.  The 
strong  brain  was  never  clearer  than  when  the  storm  raged 
most  fiercely.  Wherever  his  presence  was  most  needed 
there  Jackson  was  seen,  rallying  the  fugitives,  reinforcing 
the  centre,  directing  the  counterstroke,  and  leading  the 
pursuit.  And  he  was  well  supported.  His  subordinate 
generals  carried  out  their  orders  to  the  letter.  But  every 
order  which  bore  upon  the  issue  of  the  battle  came  from 
the  lips  of  one  man. 

If  Northern  writers  have  overlooked  the  skill  with  which 
Jackson  controlled  the  fight,  they  have  at  the  same  time 
misunderstood  his  action  two  days  later.  His  retreat  to 
Gordonsville  has  been  represented  as  a  flight.  He  is  said  to 
have  abandoned  many  wounded  and  stragglers,  and  to  have 
barely  saved  his  baggage.    In  all  this  there  is  not  one  word 
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of  truth.    We  have,  indeed,  the  report  of  the  Federal  officer 
who  conducted  the  pursuit.    '  The  flight  of  the  enemy  after 
Saturday's  fight  was  most  precipitate  and  in  great  con- 
fusion.   His  old  camp  was  strewn  with  dead  men,  horses, 
and  arms.  ...  A  good  many  (Federal)  prisoners,  wounded 
in  Saturday's  fight,  were  found  almost  abandoned.    Major 
Andrews,  chief  of  artillery  to  General  Jackson,  vras  found, 
badly  wounded,  at  Crooked  Bun,  in  charge  of  an  assistant 
surgeon.'   It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  General  Buford, 
the  officer  thus  reporting,  had  not  been  present  at  the  battle. 
He  had  been  cut  off  with  his  four  regiments  by  the  advance 
of  the  Confederate  cavalry,  and  had  retired  on  Sperryville. 
He  may  accordingly  be  excused  for  imagining  that  a  retreat 
which  had  been  postponed  for  two  days  was  precipitate. 
But  dead  men,  dead  horses,  and   old  arms  which  the 
Confederates  had  probably  exchanged    for    those  which 
were  captured,  several  wounded  Federals,  who  had  beta 
prisoners    in    the    enemy's    hands,    and    one    wounded 
Confederate,  a  major  of  horse-artiUery  and  not  a   staff- 
officer  at  all,    are  hardly  evidences  of  undue  haste  or 
great  confusion.      Moreover,  in  the  list  of  Confederate 
casualties  only  thirty-one  men  were  put  down  as  missing. 
It  is  true  that  Jackson  need  not  have  retreated  so  for 
as  Gordonsville.    He  might  have  halted  behind  the  Bapidan, 
where  the  bluffs  on  the  south  bank  overlook  the  level 
country  to  the  north.    But  Jackson's  manoeuvres,  whether 
in   advance  or  retreat,  were  invariably  actuated  by  some 
definite  purpose,  and  what  that  purpose  was  he  explains  in 
his  dispatches.^    *  I  remained  in  position  until  the  night  of 
the  11th,  when  I  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  (Jordonsville, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  attacked  by  the  vastly  superior  force 
in  front  of  me,  and  mth  the  hope  that  by  thusfalUng  back, 
General  Pope  would  be  induced  to  follow  me  untU  I  should 
be  reinforced*-    That  Pope,  had  he  been  left  to  his  own 
judgment,  would  have  crossed  the  Bapidan  is  certain. 
'The   enemy,'  he  reported,   'has  retreated  to  Gordons- 
ville.  ...  I  shall  move  forward  on  Louisa  Court  House 
as  soon  as  Burnside  arrives.'    He  was  restrained,  however, 

>  0.  B.,  vol.  xii.,  part  ii.,  p.  186, 
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>y  the  mora  war;  Halleck.  '  Beware  of  a  enare,'  wrote  the 
[Jommtuider-in-Ghief.  'Feigned  retreats  are  "Seceeh" 
tactics.'  How  wise  was  this  warning,  and  what  would 
bave  been  the  fate  of  Pope  had  he  recklessly  orossed  the 
Bspidan,  the  next  chapter  will  reveal. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

OBOVBTON   AND   THB   8B00ND  KAKASSAS 

DuBiNa  the  sommer  of  1862  the  stirring  events  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  attracted  universal    attention.    AU 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Bichmond.    The  fierce  fighting  on  the 
Ghickahominy,  and  the  defeat  of  the  invaders,   excited 
Europe  hardly  less  than  it  did  the  North.    The  weeklj 
mails  were  eagerly  awaited.  The  newspapers  devoted  many 
columns    to    narrative,  criticism,   and    prediction.    The 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  rival  armies  were  everywhere 
discussed,  and  the  fact  that  almost  every  single  item  of 
intelligence  came  from  a  Northern  source  served  only  as  a 
whet  to  curiosity.    The  vast  territory  controlled  by  the 
Confederacy  was  so  completely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world 
that  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  enveloped  the  efforts  of  the 
defence.    *  The^ Southern  States,'  it  has  been  said,  *  stood  in 
the  attitude  of  a  beleaguered  fortress.    The  war  was  in 
truth  a  great  siege ;  the  fortress  covered  an  area  of  more 
than  700,000  square  miles,  and  the  lines  of  investment 
around  it  extended  over  more  than  10,000  miles.'     Within 
the  circle  of  Federal  cannon  and  Federal  cruisers  only  the 
unagination  could  penetrate.  At  rare  intervals  some  daring 
blockade-runner  brought  a  budget  of  Southern  newspapers, 
or  an  enterprising  correspondent  succeeded  in  transmitting 
a  dispatch  from  Bichmond.     But  such  glimpses  of  the 
situation  within  the  cordon  did  little  more  than  tantalise. 
The  news  was  generally  belated,  and  had  often  been  long 
discounted  by  more  recent  events.     Still,  from  Northern 
sources  alone,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  the  weaker  of 
the  two  belligerents    was    making  a    splendid  struggle. 
Great  names  and  great  achievements  loomed  large  through 
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the  darkness.  The  war  at  tlie  outset,  waged  by  ill-trained 
tod  ill-disciplined  volunteers,  commanded  bj  officers  un- 
known to  rame,  had  attracted  small  notice  from  profes- 
sional soldiers.  After  the  8even  Days'  battles  it  assumed  a 
new  aspect.  The  men,  despite  their  shortcomings,  had 
difplayra  ondeniable  courage,  and  the  strategy  which  bad 
reUered  Bichmond  reo&lled  the  master-strokes  of  Napoleon. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Soathern  army  was  led  by  men  of 
btilliaiit  ability,  and  the  names  of  Lee's  lieutenants  were 
oo  ereiy  tongue.  Foremost  amongst  these  was  Stonewall 
Jftckflon.  Even  the  Northern  newspapers  made  no  scruple 
td  oipro— ing  their  admiration,  and  the  dispatches  of  their 
own  generals  gave  them  constant  opportnnities  of  ex* 
IMtwIfno:  cm  faia  akill.  Daring  the  first  weeks  of  August, 
Hm  isprartB  from  the  front,  whether  from  Winchester,  from 
Fredarickaborg,  or  from  the  Peninsula,  betrayed  the  fear 
lod  une—ineBS  he  inspired.  The  overthrow  of  Pope's 
advaneed-goard  at  Cedar  Bon,  followed  by  the  unaccount- 
able disappearanoe  of  the  victorious  army,  was  of  a  piece 
with  ths  mantenvres  in  the  Valley.  What  did  thia  die- 
uppmiaaee  portend  ?  Whither  had  the  man  of  mystery 
betakon  himself?  Where  would  the  next  blow  fall?  'I 
don't  like  Jackson's  movements,'  wrote  McClellan  to 
WallwA ;  <  he  will  suddenly  appear  when  least  expected.' 
This  misgiving  found  many  echoes.  While  Jackson  was 
qNniting  agauut  Pope,  MoClellan  bad  successfully  com- 
|deted  the  evacuation  of  Harrison's  Landing.  Em)»rking 
lui  Bok,  he  marched  bis  five  army  corps  to  Fortress 
Uooroe,  observed  by  Lee's  patrols,  but  otherwise  nn- 
molasted.  The  quiescence  of  the  Confederates,  however, 
temg^t  no  relief  to  the  North.  Stocks  fell  fast,  and  the 
imminm  on  gold  rose  to  sixteen  per  cent.  For  some  days 
not  a  shot  had  been  fired  along  the  Bapidan.  Pope's  army 
rested  in  its  camps.  Jackson  had  completely  vanished. 
Bat  the  silence  at  the  front  was  not  considered  a 
teasBuring  symptom. 

If  the  Confederates  bad  allowed  McClellan  to  escape,  it 
was  very  generally  felt  that  they  had  done  so  only  because 
they  were  preparing  to  crush  Pope  before  he  could  be  re- 
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inforced.  'It  is  the  fear  of  this  operation/  wrote  thfl 
Times  Special  (Correspondent  in  the  Northern  States, 
*  conducted  by  the  redoabtable  Stonewall  Jackson,  that  has 
filled  New  York  with  uneasy  forebodings.  Wall  Street  doei 
not  ardently  believe  in  the  present  good  fortune  or  the 
future  prospects  of  the  Republic.'  ^ 

Neither  the  knowledge  which  McGlellan  possessed  of 
his  old  West  Point  comrade,  nor  the  instinct  of  the  finaih 
cierSy  proved  misleading.  Jackson  had  already  made  hil 
plans.  Even  before  he  had  lured  Pope  forward  to  the 
Bapidan  he  had  begun  to  plot  his  downfall.  *  When  wo 
were  marching  back  from  Cedar  Bun/  writes  Major 
Hotchkiss,  '  and  had  passed  Orange  Court  House  on  our 
way  to  Gordonsville,  the  general,  who  was  riding  in  front 
of  the  sta£f,  beckoned  me  to  his  side.  He  at  once  entered 
into  conversation,  and  said  that  as  soon  as  we  got  back  to 
camp  he  wished  me  to  prepare  maps  of  the  whole  country 
between  GbrdonsviUe  and  Washington,  adding  that  he 
required  several  copies — I  think  five.  This  was  about 
noon  on  Sunday,  and  as  we  were  near  camp  I  asked  Um 

Aug.  18.  ^^  ^^^  ™^P  ^^  ^  ^^  begun  immediately,  knowing 
his  great  antipathy  to  doing  anything  on  Sunday 
which  was  not  a  work  of  necessity.  He  replied  that  it  was 
important  to  have  it  done  at  once."  The  next  day. 
Auk  14  ^^8^^*  ^^»  *^®  exact  position  of  the  Federal  army 
was  ascertained.  The  camps  were  north  and  east 
of  Slaughter  Mountain,  and  Jackson  instructed  Captain 
Boswell,  his  chief  engineer,  who  had  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  report  on  the  best  means  of  turning  the  enemy's 
left  flank  and  reaching  Warrenton,  thus  intervening  between 
Pope  and  Washington,  or  between  Pope  and  Aquia  Creek. 
The  line  of  march  recommended  by  Boswell  led  throngh 
Orange  Court  House  to  Pisgah  Church,  and  crossing  ti^e 
Bapidan  at  Somerville  Ford,  ran  by  Lime  Church  and 
Stevensburg  to  Brandy  Station. 

^     jg  On  the  night  of  the   16th,  after  two    days' 

^'     '   rest,  the  three  divisions  moved  from  Gordonsv&le 

to  Pisgah  Church,  and  there  halted  to  await  reinforcements. 

1  The  TimeSt  September  4, 186S.  *  Letter  to  the  aothor. 
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These  were  already  on  their  way.  On  the  ISth  General 
Lee  bad  learned  that  BurtiBide,  who  had  alri;ady  left  the 
PeninBBla  for  Aquia  Creek  on  tbe  Potomac,  wae  preparing 
to  join  Pope,  and  it  was  reported  by  a  deserter  that  part 
of  McClellan'B  army  had  embarked  on  tbe  transports  at 
Harrison's  Landing.  Inferring  that  the  enemy  bad  relin- 
quished all  active  operations  in  tbe  Peninsula,  and  that 
Pope  woold  soon  be  reinforced  by  the  Army  of  tbe  Poto- 
mac, Lee  resolved  to  take  the  offensive  witbont  delay.  The 
campaign  which  Jackson  had  snggested  more  than  a  month 
before,  when  McClellan  was  still  reeling  under  tbe  effects  ■ 
of  his  defeat,  and  Pope's  army  was  not  yet  organised,  was 
nov  to  be  begun.  Tbe  same  evening  the  railway  conveyed 
Loi^street's  advanced  brigade  to  GordonsviUe,  and  with 
the  exception  of  D.  H.  Hill's  and  McLaws'  divisions, 
which  remained  to  watch  McClellan,  the  whole  army 
followed. 

On  tbe  16th  Lee  met  his  generals  in  council.  The  map 
drawn  by  Captain  Hotchkiss  was  produced,  and  tbe 
manoeuvre  wMch  had  suggested  itself  to  Jackson  was 
definitely  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Valley 
army,  at  dawn  on  the  16th,  was  to  cross  the  Sapidan  at 
Somerville  Ford.  Longstreet,  preceded  by  Stuart,  who 
was  to  cut  the  Federal  communications  in  rear  of  Culpeper 
Court  House,  was  to  make  the  passage  at  Raccoon  Ford. 
Jackson's  cavalry  was  to  cover  the  left  and  front,  and 
Anderson's  division  was  to  form  a  general  reserve.  The 
movement  was  intended  to  be  speedy.  Only  ambulances 
and  ammunition  waggons  were  to  follow  the  troops.  Bag- 
gage and  supply  trains  were  to  be  parked  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Bapidan,  and  the  men  were  to  carry  three  days' 
cooked  rations  in  their  haversacks. 

On  Clark's  Mountain,  a  high  hill  near  Pisgah  Ghorch, 
Jackson  had  established  a  signal  station.  The  view 
from  tbe  summit  embraced  an  extensive  landscape.  The 
ravages  of  war  had  not  yet  effaced  its  tranquil  beauty,  nor 
had  the  names  of  its  bright  rivers  and  thriving  viJlagea 
become  household  words.  It  was  still  unknown  to  history, 
a  peaceful  and  pastoral  district,  remote  from  the  beaten 
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tracks  of  trade  and  travel,  and  inhabited  by  a  quiet  and 
indufltrious  people.  To-day  there  are  few  regions  whidi 
boast  sterner  or  more  heroic  memories.  To  the  ri(^ 
rolling  away  in  light  and  shadow  for  a  score  of  mileB,  k 
the  great  forest  of  Spotsylvania,  within  whose  glocHi^ 
depths  lie  the  fields  of  Ghaiicellorsville ;  where  the  breast- 
works of  the  Wilderness  can  still  be  traced ;  and  on  tbs 
eastern  verge  of  which  stand  the  grass- grown  batteries  of 
Fredericksburg.  Northward,  beyond  the  woods  whidi 
hide  the  Bapidan,  the  eye  ranges  over  the  wide  and  fertife 
plains  of  Gulpeper,  with  the  green  crest  of  Slan^itsr 
Mountain  overlooking  Cedar  Bun,  and  Uie  dim  levds  of 
Brandy  Station,  the  scene  of  the  great  cavalry  battle,' 
just  visible  beyond.  Far  away  to  the  north-east  tha 
faint  outline  of  a  range  of  lulls  marks  the  source  of 
Bull  Bun  and  the  Manassas  plateau,  and  to  the  west^ 
the  long  rampart  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  softened  by  distanoe, 
stands  high  above  the  Virginia  plains. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  17,  Pope's  forces  seemed 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction.  The  (Confederate  army, 
Auff  17  ^^^dy  ^0  advance  the  next  morning,  was  con- 
centrated behind  Clark's  Mountain,  and  Lee  and 
Jackson,  looking  toward  Culpeper,  saw  the  promise  of 
victory  in  the  careless  attitude  of  the  enemy.  The  day 
was  hot  and  still.  Bound  the  base  of  Slaughter  Mountain, 
fifteen  miles  northward,  clustered  many  thousands  of  tents, 
and  the  blue  smoke  of  the  camp-fires  rose  straight  and  thin 
in  the  sultry  air.  Begiments  of  infantry,  just  discernible 
through  the  glare,  were  marching  and  countermarching 
in  various  directions,  and  long  waggon-trains  were  creeping 
slowly  along  the  dusty  roads.  Near  at  hand,  rising  above 
the  tree-tops,  the  Union  colours  showed  that  the  outposts 
still  held  the  river,  and  the  flash  of  steel  at  the  end  of  some 
woodland  vista  betrayed  the  presence  of  scouting  party 
or  vedette.  But  there  were  no  symptoms  of  unusuid 
excitement,  no  sign  of  working  parties,  of  reinforcements 
for  the  advanced  posts,  of  the  construction  of  earthworks  or 
abattis.     Pope's  camps  were  scattered  over  a  wide  tract  of 

*  June  9, 1863. 
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ooantry,  his  cavalry  was  idle,  and  it  seemed  absolutely 
eertain  that  he  was  anoonsoioas  of  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  CSonfederate  army. 

The  inference  was  correct.  The  march  to  Pisgah 
CShurch  had  escaped  notice.  The  Federals  were  unaware 
that  Lee  had  arrived  at  Gordonsville,  and  they  had  as  yet 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  the  smallest  danger  of 
attack. 

Between  Baccoon  and  Locustdale  fords,  and  stretching 
back  to  Gulpeper  Court  House,  62,600  men — for  Beno,with 
two  divisions  of  Bumside's  army,  8,000  strong,  had  arrived 
from  Fredericksburg — were  in  camp  and  bivouac.  The  front 
was  protected  by  a  river  nearly  a  hundred  yards  wide,  of 
which  every  crossing  was  held  by  a  detachment,  and  Pope 
had  reported  that  }ns  position  was  so  strong  that  it  wotdd 
be  difficult  to  drive  hun  from  it.  But  he  had  not  made 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  Con- 
federate leaders.  His  situation,  in  reality,  was  one  of 
extreme  danger.  In  ordering  Pope  to  the  Bapidan,  and  bid- 
ding him '  fight  like  the  devil  *  ^  until  McClellan  should  come 
up,  Halleck  made  the  same  fatal  error  as  Stanton,  when 
he  sent  Shields  up  the  Luray  Valley  in  pursuit  of  Jackson. 
He  had  put  an  inferior  force  within  reach  of  an  enemy 
who  held  the  interior  lines,  and  bad  ordered  two  armies, 
separated  by  several  marches,  to  effect  their  concentration 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns.  And  if  Pope's  strategical 
position  was  bad,  his  tactical  position  was  even  worse.  His 
left,  covering  Baccoon  and  Somerville  Fords,  was  very 
weak.  The  main  body  of  his  army  was  massed  on  the 
opposite  flank,  several  miles  distant,  astride  the  direct  road 
from  Gtordonsville  to  Culpeper  Court  House,  and  he  re- 
mained without  the  least  idea,  so  late  as  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  that  the  whole  Confederate  army  was  concentrated 
behind  Clark's  Mountain,  within  six  miles  of  his  most 
vulnerable  point.  Aware  that  Jackson  was  based  on 
Grordonsville,  he  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  if 
he  advanced  at  all,  he  would  advance  directly  on  Culpeper 

*  O.  B.,  voL  xii.,  part  ii.,  p.  57.    *  It  may  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Con- 
federates,' sayBLongstreet,  *  that  he  was  not  instructed  to  fight  like  Jacksoiu* 
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Court  House;  and  the  move  to  Pisgah  Church,  lAdA] 
left  Gordonsville  unprotected,  never  entered  into  his  oaktt* 
lations.  A  sudden  attack  against  his  left  was  the  hit 
contingency  that  he  anticipated;  and  had  the  Confed^ 
rates  moved  as  Lee  intended,  there  can  be  no  questiaB 
but  that  the  Federal  army,  deprived  of  all  supplies,  cot 
ofif  from  Washington,  and  forced  to  fight  on  ground  when 
it  was  unprepared,  would  have  been  disastrously  defeated. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.    The  design  was  .thwarted  by  one 
of  those  petty  accidents  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  war. 
Stuart  had  been  instructed  to  lead  the  advance.    The  on^ 
brigade  at  his  disposal  had  not  yet  come  up  into  line,  bi^ 
a  message  had  been  sent  to  appoint  a  rendezvous,  and  it 
was  expected  to  reach  YerdiersvUle,  five  nules  from  Baccoon 
Ford,  on  the  night  of  the  17th.    Stuart's  message,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficiently  exphcit.    Nothing  was  said  d 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation ;  and  the  brigadier,  Genersl 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  not  realising  the  importance  of  reaching 
Yerdiersville  on  the  17th,  marched  by  a  circuitous  route 
in  order  to  replenish  his  suppUes.    At  nightfall  he  was 
still  absent,  and  the  omission  of  a  few  words  in  a  simple 
order  cost  the  Confederates  dear.    Moreover,  Stuart  him- 
self, who  had  ridden  to  Yerdiersville  with  a  small  escort, 
narrowly  escaped  capture.    His  plumed  hat,  with  which 
the  whole  army  was  familiar,  as  well  as  his  adjutant- 
general  and  his  dispatch-box,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
Federal  reconnoitring  party ;  and  among  the  papers  brought 
to  Pope  was  found  a  letter  from  General  Lee,  disclosing 
the  fact  that  Jackson  had  been  strongly  reinforced. 

Li  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's 
brigade,  the  movement  was  postponed  until  the  morning 
of  the  20th.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  of  opinion 
that  the  horses,  exhausted  by  their  long  march,  would 
require  some  rest  before  they  were  fit  for  tide  hard  work  he 
proposed  for  them.  Jackson,  for  once  in  opposition,  urged 
that  the  movement  should  go  forward.  His  signal  officer 
on  Clark's  Mountain  reported  that  the  enemy  was  quiet, 
and  even  extending  his  right  up  stream.  The  location  of 
the  Federal  divisions  had  been  already  ascertained.    The 
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mralry  was  not  required  to  get  information.  There  vaa 
no  need,  therefore,  to  wait  till  Fitzhagh  Lee's  brigade  was 
fit  for  movement.  Jackson  had,  with  bia  own  command,  a 
Bofficient  number  of  Bquadrone  to  protect  the  front  and 
flanks  of  the  whole  army ;  and  the  main  object  was  not  to 
eat  the  enemy's  communications,  but  to  turn  his  left  and 
ftomhilate  him.  Pope  was  still  isolated,  still  unconscious 
of  hiB  danger,  and  the  opportunity  might  never  return. 

The  suggestion,  however,  was  overruled,  and  '  it  was 
fortunate,'  says  one  of  Pope's  generals,  '  that  Jackson 
ma  not  in  command  of  the  Confederates  on  the  night 
of  Angnst  17;  for  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  must 
have  overwhelmed  ue,  if  we  could  not  have  escaped,  and 
escape  on  that  night  was  imposeible.' ' 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  other  causes  induced 
General  Lee  to  hold  his  hand.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  only  the  cavalry  that  was  unpre- 
pared. The  movement  &oiu  Bichmond  had  been  rapid, 
and  both  vehicles  and  sapplies  bad  been  delayed.  Nor 
were  all  the  generals  so  avaricious  of  time  as  Jackson. 
It  wae  impossible,  it  was  urged,  to  move  without  some  food 
in  the  waggons.  Jackson  replied  that  the  enemy  had  a 
large  magazine  at  Brandy  Station,  which  might  easily  be 
captured,  and  that  the  intervening  district  promised  an 
abondance  of  ripening  com  and  green  apples.  It  was 
decided,  however,  that  snob  fare,  on  which,  it  may  be 
said,  the  Confederates  learned  afterwards  to  subsist  for 
many  days  in  succession,  was  too  meagre  for  the  work  in 
hand.  Jackson,  runs  the  story,  groaned  so  audibly  when 
Lee  pronounced  in  favour  of  postponement,  that  Longstreet 
call^  the  attention  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  hia 
apparent  disrespect. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  had  it  been  posBible  to  adopt  Jack- 
son's advice,  the  Federal  army  would  have  been  caught 
.  ,B  in  the  execution  of  a  difficult  manceuvre.  On  the 
°^'  '  morning  of  the  18th,  about  the  very  hour  that 
the  advance  should  have  begun.  Pope  was  informed  by  a 
spy  that  the  Confederate  army  was  assembled  behind  Clark's 
'  Oatieial  George  H,  Gordon.     The  Army  of  Virginia,  p.  8. 
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Mountain  and  the  neighbouring  hills;  that  the  artillay 
horses  were  harnessed,  and  that  the  troops  were  moment^ 
arily  expecting  orders  to  cross  the  riyer  and  strike  his  resb 
He  at  once  made  preparations  for  retreat.  The  traioi 
moved  off  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  Bappahannoeki 
and  the  army  followed,  leaving  the  cavalry  in  position,  anl 
marching  as  follows : — 

Beno  by  Stevensbnrg  to  Kelly's  Ford« 

Banks  and  McDowell  by  Gulpeper  Ooort  House  and  Brandy  Stoiias 

to  the  Bappahannock  railway  bridge. 
Sigel  by  Bixey^e  to  Bnlphur  Springs. 

The  march  was  slow  and  halts  were  frequent.    The 

long  lines  of  waggons  blocked  every  road,  and  on  the 

^     ^^      morning  of  August  19  the  troops  were  still  at 

^'         some  distance  from  the  Bappahannock,  in  neither 

condition  nor  formation  to  resist  a  resolute  attack. 

The  movement,  however,  was  not  discovered  by  the  Oon- 
federates  until  it  had  been  more  than  four-and-twentv  hours 
in  progress.  General  Lee,  on  August  19,  had  taken  his  stand 
on  Clark's  Mountain,  but  the  weather  was  unfavourable  for 
observation.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  haze  lifted,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  remaining  tents  of  the 
Federal  army,  fifteen  miles  away  to  the  north-west,  sud- 
denly vanished  from  the  landscape,  and  great  clouds  of 
dust,  rising  high  above  the  woods,  left  it  no  longer  doubtful 
that  Pope  had  taken  the  alarm.  It  was  too  late  to  inter- 
fere, and  the  sun  set  on  an  army  baffled  of  its  prey.  In  the 
Confederate  councils  there  was  some  dismay,  among  the 
troops  much  heart-burning.  Every  hour  that  was  wasted 
brought  nearer  the  junction  of  Pope  and  McClellan,  and  the 
soldiers  were  well  aware  that  a  most  promising  opportunity, 
which  it  was  worth  while  living  on  green  corn  and  apples  to 
secure,  had  been  allowed  to  slip.  Nevertheless,  the  pursuit 
was  prompt.  By  the  light  of  the  rising  moon  the  advanced- 
guards  plunged  thigh-deep  into  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Aug.  20.  I^B.pidan,  and  the  whole  army  crossed  by  Baocoon 
and  Somerville  Fords.  Stuart,  with  Bobertson's 
and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigades,  pressed  forward  on  the  traces 
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of  the  retreating  foe.  Near  Brandy  Station  the  Federal 
eavaby  made  a  stubborn  stand.  The  Confederates, 
covering  a  wide  front,  had  become  separated.  Bobertson 
had  marched  through  Stevensborg,  Fitzhugh  Lee  on 
Kelly's  Ford,  an  interval  of  six  mfles  dividing  the  two 
brigades;  and  when  Robertson  was  met  by  Bayard's 
squadrons,  holding  a  skirt  of  woods  with  dismounted 
men,  it  was  severed  hours  before  a  sufficient  force  could 
be  assembled  to  force  the  road.  Towards  evening  two  of 
Fitshugh  Lee's  regiments  came  up,  and  the  Confederates 
were  now  concenteated  in  superior  numbers.  A  series 
of  vigorous  charges,  delivered  by  successive  regiments 
on  a  front  of  fours,  for  the  horsemen  were  confined 
to  the  road,  hurried  the  retreating  Federals  across  the 
Bappahannock ;  but  the  presence  of  infantry  and  guns 
near  the  railway  bridge  placed  an  effective  'barrier  in 
the  way  of  further  pursuit.  Before  nightfall  Jackson's 
advanced-guard  reached  Brandy  Station,  after  a  march  of 
twenty  miles,  and  Longstreet  bivouacked  near  Kelly's  Ford. 

The  Bappahannock,  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  with 
banks  high  and  well-timbered,  now  rolled  between  the 
hostile  armies.  Pope,  by  his  timely  retreat,  had  gained  a 
position  where  he  could  be  readily  reinforced,  and  although 
the  river,  in  consequence  of  the  long  drought,  had  much 
dwindled  from  its  usual  volume,  his  front  was  perfectly 
secure. 

The  situation  with  which  the  Confederate  commander 
had  now  to  deal  was  beset  by  difficulties.  The  delay  from 
August  18  to  August  20  had  been  most  unfortunate.  The 
Federals  were  actually  nearer  Richmond  than  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  if  McClellan,  landing  as  Bumside  had 
done  at  Aquia  Greek,  were  to  move  due  south  through 
Fred^cksburg,  he  would  find  the  capital  but  feebly 
ganisoned.  It  was  more  probable,  however,  that  he  would 
reinforce  Pope,  and  Lee  held  fast  to  his  idea  of  crushing  his 
enemies  in  detail.  Aquia  Creek  was  only  thirty-five  miles' 
march  from  the  Bappahannock,  but  the  disembarkation 
with  horses,  trains,  and  artillery  must  needs  be  a  lengthy 
process,  and  it  might  still  be  possible,  by  skilful  and  swift 
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manceuvreB,  to  redeem  the  time  which  had  been  ahready  loflL 
But  the  Federal  position  was  very  strong.  Early  on  Urn 
Slst  it  was  ascertained  that  Pope's  whole  army  was  mamwi 
.  ^.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bappahannock,  extendiqg 
^^'  from  KeUy's  Ford  to  Hazel  Run,  and  that  a 
powerful  artillery  crowned  the  commanding  bluJEb.  lb 
turn  the  line  of  the  river  from  the  south  was  hardly 
practicable.  The  Federal  cavalry  was  vigilant,  and  Pope 
would  have  quietly  fallen  back  on  Washington.  A  tonn 
ing  movement  from  the  north  was  more  promising,  and 
during  the  day  Stuart,  supported  bv  Jackson,  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  find  a  passage  acrosirtne  river.  Oovered 
by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  the  squadrons  drove  in  a 
regiment  and  a  battery  holding  Beverley  Ford,  and 
spread  their  patrols  over  the  country  on  the  left  bank.  It 
was  soon  evident,  however,  that  the  ground  was  unsuitaUe 
for  attack,  and  Stuart,  menaced  by  a  strong  force  of 
infantry,  withdrew  his  troopers  across  the  stream.  Nottaiog 
further  was  attempted.  Jackson  went  into  bivouac  near  Si 
James's  Church,  and  Longstreet  closed  in  upon  his  right. 

The  next  morning,  in  accordance  with  Lee's  orders  to 
'  seek  a  more  favourable  place  to  cross  higher  up  the  river, 

Aaff.  22.  ^^^  ^^^^  8^  ^^®  enemy's  right,'  Jackson,  still 
preceded  by  Stuart,  and  concealmg  his  march 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  woods,  moved  towards  the  fords 
near  Warrenton  Springs.  Longstreet,  meanwhile,  marched 
towards  the  bridge  at  Bappahannock  Station,  where  the 
enemy  had  established  a  Ute-de-pantf  and  bringing  his  guns 
into  action  at  every  opportimity,  made  brisk  demonstrations 
along  the  river. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  an  attack  on  his  rear-guard 
at  Welford's  Mill  had  been  repulsed  by  Trimble,  reinforced 
by  Hood,  Jackson,  under  a  lowering  sky,  reached  the  ruined 
bridge  at  the  Sulphur  Springs.  Only  a  few  of  the  enemy's 
cavaJry  had  been  descried,  and  he  at  once  made  preparations 
to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Bappahannock.  The  18th 
Georgia  dashed  through  the  ford,  and  occupied  the 
cottages  of  the  little  watering-place.  Early's  brigade  and 
two  batteries  crossed  by  an  old  mill-dam,  a  mile  below,  and 
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took  post  on  the  ridge  beyond.  Bnt  heavy  rain  had  begun  to 
fiall ;  the  night  was  dosing  in  ;  and  the  river,  swollen  by 
the  storms  in  the  mountains,  was  already  rising.  The 
difficulties  of  the  passage  increased  every  moment,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Valley  army  was  ordered  into  bivouac  on 
the  western  bank.  It  was  not,  however,  the  darkness  of 
the  ford  or  the  precarious  footing  of  the  mill-dam  that  held 
Jackson  back  from  reinforcing  his  advanced-guard,  but  the 
knowledge  that  these  dangerous  roadways  would  soon  be 
submerged  by  a  raging  torrent.  Early  was,  indeed,  in 
peril,  but  it  was  better  that  one  brigade  should  take  its 
chance  of  escape  than  that  one  half  the  column  should  be 
A«»  Oft  ^^^  off  from  the  remainder.  Next  morning  the 
^'^'  pioneers  were  ordered  to  repair  the  bridge, 
while  Longstreet,  feinting  strongly  against  the  tete-de-pont, 
gave  Pope  occupation.  Early's  troops,  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  moved  northward  to  the  protection  of  a  creek  named 
Great  Bun,  and  although  the  Federal  cavalry  kept  close 
watch  upon  him,  no  attack  was  made  till  nightfall.  This 
was  easily  beaten  back ;  and  Jackson,  anxious  to  keep  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  fixed  on  this  point,  sent  over  another 
Aug.  34.  brigade.  At  dawn  on  the  24tii,  however,  as  the 
Federals  were  reported  to  be  advancing  in  force, 
the  detachment  was  brought  back  to  the  CSonfederate 
bank.  The  men  had  been  for  two  days  and  a  night  without 
food  or  shelter.  It  was  in  vain  that  Early,  after  the  bridge 
had  been  restored,  had  requested  to  be  withdrawn.  Jackson 
sent  Lawton  to  reinforce  him  with  the  curt  message  :  '  Tell 
Greneral  Early  to  hold  his  position ; '  and  although  the 
generals  grumbled  at  their  isolation.  Pope  was  effectually 
deluded  into  the  conviction  that  a  serious  attack  had 
been  repulsed,  and  that  no  further  attempt  to  turn  his  right 
was  to  be  immediately  apprehended.  The  significance  of 
Jackson's  action  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

While  Jackson  was  thus  mystifying  the  enemy,  both 
Longstrcfit  and  Stuart  had  been  hard  at  work.  The  former, 
after  an  artillery  contest  of  several  hours'  duration,  had 
driven  the  enemy  from  his  tete-de-pont  on  the  railway,  and 
had  burnt  the  bridge.    The  latter,  on  the  morning  of  the 
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22Dd,  had  moved  northward  with  the  whole  of  the  eai 
except  two  regiments,  and  had  ridden  round  the  F< 
right.  Grossing  the  Bappahannock  at  Waterloo 
and  Hart's  Mills,  he  marched  eastward  without 
a  single  hostile  scout,  and  as  eyening  fell  the  oohmm 
1,500  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  clattered  inli^ 
Warrenton.  The  troopers  dismounted  in  the  streets.  Thi- 
horses  were  fed  and  watered,  and  while  the  o£Bcen  amaiai 
themselves  by  registering  their  names,  embellished  irift 
fantastic  titles,  at  the  hotel,  Stuart's  staff,  questioning  Al 
throng  of  women  and  old  men,  elicited  important  inlonn^ 
tion.  None  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  been  seen  in  Ai 
vicinity  for  some  days,  and  Pope's  supply  trains  wen 
parked  at  Gatlett's  Station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandm 
Railway,  ten  miles  south-east.  After  an  hour's  rest  tin 
force  moved  on,  and  passing  through  Auburn  village  ww 
caught  by  the  same  storm  that  had  cut  off  Early.  The 
narrow  roads  became  running  streams,  and  the  oredi 
which  crossed  the  line  of  march  soon  rose  to  the  homtf 
withers.  But  this  was  the  very  condition  of  the  ele- 
ments most  favourable  for  the  enterprise.  The  enemy's 
vedettes  and  patrols,  sheltering  from  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  were  captured,  one  after  another,  by  the  advanced* 
guard,  and  the  two  brigades  arrived  at  Catlett's  Btation 
without  the  Federals  receiving  the  least  notice  of  their 
approach. 

A  moment's  halt,  a  short  consultation,  a  silent  move- 
ment forward,  and  the  astonished  sentinels  were  over- 
powered. Beyond  were  the  encampments  and  the  trains, 
guarded  by  1,500  infantry  and  500  horsemen.  The  nij^t 
was  dark — the  darkest,  said  Stuart,  that  he  had  evor 
known.  Without  a  guide  concerted  action  seemed  impos- 
sible. The  rain  still  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  raiders, 
soaked  to  the  skin,  could  only  grope  aimlessly  in  the 
gloom.  But  just  at  this  moment  a  negro  was  captured 
who  recognised  Stuart,  and  who  knew  where  Pope's  baggage 
and  horses  were  to  be  found.  He  was  told  to  lead  the  way, 
and  Colonel  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  a  son  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  was  ordered  to  follow  with  his  regiment.     The  guide 
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led  the  oolamn  towards  .ft e. headquarter  tonts.  'Then 
there  mingled  with  the  noise  k)f;  the  rain  upon  the  canvas 
and  the  roar  of  the  wind  in  the  f orest^  th.e  jrnshing  sound  of 
many  horsemen,  of  loud  voices,  and  clashing  sajbres.'  One 
of  Pope's  staff  officers,  together  with  the  uhifdriil  .and 
horses  of  the  Federal  commander,  his  treasure  ChWt/an$ 
his  personal  effects,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  (Confederates, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  troops,  suddenly 
alarmed  in  the  deep  darkness,  dispersed  into  the  woods. 
Another  camp  was  quickly  looted,  and  the  1st  and  6th 
Yirgima  Cavalry  were  sent  across  the  railway,  riding 
without  accident,  notwithstanding  the  darkness,  over 
a  }nglb,  embankment  with  deep  ditehes  on  either  side.  But 
the  Federal  guards  had  now  rallied  under  cover,  and  the 
attack  on  ^e  railway  waggons  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Another  party  had  taken  in  hand  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition,  the  destruction  of  the  railway  bridge  over 
Cedar  Bun.  The  force  which  should  have  defended  it  was 
surprised  and  scattered.  The  timbers,  however,  were  by 
this  time  thoroughly  saturated,  and  only  a  few  axes  had 
been  discovered.  Some  Federal  skirmishers  maintained  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
complete  the  work.  The  telegraph  was  more  easily  dealt 
with;  and  shortly  before  daylight  on  the  2Srd,  carrying 
with  him  800  prisoners,  including  many  officers,  Stuart 
withdrew  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  camp,  and  after  a  march 
of  «ixty  miles  in  six-and-twenty  hours,  reached  the  Sulphur 
Springs  before  evening. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  raid  was  the 
capture  of  Pope's  dispateh  book,  containing  most  detailed 
information  as  to  his  strength,  dispositions,  and  designs ; 
referring  to  the  reinforcements  he  expected,  and  dis- 
closing his  belief  that  the  line  of  the  Bappahannock  was 
no  longer  tenable.  But  the  enterprise  had  an  indirect 
effect  upon  the  enemy's  calculations,  which  was  not  without 
bearing  on  the  campaign.  Pope  believed  that  Stuart's 
advance  on  Catlett*s  Station  had  been  made  in  connection 
with  Jackson's  attempt  to  cross  at  Sulphur  Springs ;  and  the 
refareat  of  the  cavalry,  combined  with  that  of  Early,  seemed 

'VOL.  IL  K 
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to  indicate  that  the  movement  -to  i^n  his  right  had  ben 
definitely  abandoned.  : : 

The  Federal  ^  commander  was  eoon  to  be  imdeoei?Bi 
Thrice  had  General  Lee  been  baulked.  The  enemy,  iriio 
should  h{(vei>een  annihilated  on  August  19,  had  gained  ni 
cUyfi'-  ^ispite.  On  the  20th  he  had  placed  himself  behml 
tEe  Bappahannock.  On  the  22nd  the  rising  waters  forbadi 
Jackson's  passage  at  the  Sulphur  Springs ;  and  now,  on  tin 
afternoon  of  the  24th,  the  situation  was  still  nncbangei 
DisregardingLongstreet's  demonstrations,  Popehad  mardiai 
northward,  keeping  pace  with  Jackson,  and  his  whole  Com 
was  concentrated  on  the  great  road  which  runs  from  tin 
Sulphur  Springs  through  Warrenton  and  Gainesville  to 
Washington  and  Alexandria.  He  had  answered  move  hf 
countermove.  Hitherto,  except  in  permitting  Early  to  rfr* 
cross  the  river,  he  had  made  no  mistake,  and  he  had 
gained  time.  He  had  marched  over  thirty  miles,  and 
executed  complicated  manceuvres,  without  offering  the  Ooo« 
federates  an  opening.  His  position  near  the  Sulphur 
Springs  was  as  strong  as  that  which  he  had  left  on  Urn 
lower  reaches  near  the  railway  bridge.  Moreover,  the  oor- 
respondence  in  his  dispatch  book  disclosed  the  fact  that  a 
portion  at  least  of  McClellan's  army  had  landed  at  Aqnia 
Greek,  and  was  marching  to  Bealtown ;  ^  that  a  strong  foioe, 
drawn  from  the  Kanawha  Valley  and  elsewhere,  was  as- 
sembling at  Washington;  and  that  150,000  men  might 
be  concentrated  withm  a  few  days  on  the  Bappahannock. 
Lee,  on  learning  McClellan's  destination,  inmiediately 
asked  that  the  troops  which  had  been  retained  at  Biohmond 
should  be  sent  to  join  him.  Mr.  Davis  assented,  but  it  web 
not  till  the  request  had  been  repeated  and  time  lost  that 
the  divisions  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  McLaws',  two  brigades  of 
infantry,  under  J.  G.   Walker,  and  Hampton's  cavab7 

*  Between  August  21  and  25  Pope  received  the  following  reinfozoementi 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  raising  his  strength  to  over  80,000  m«ii : 

Third  Corps.    Heintzleman  .{  ^^^^^  ^^^°°  }  10,000 

Fifth  Corps.    Porter      .        -l^yi^i^'*  "       }  10,000 

Pennsylvania  Beserres.    Reynolds  .  8,000 
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Ae  were  ordered  Qp.  Tet  these  remfoicementa  only 
d  Lee's  nombers  to  76,000  men,  and  tbey  were  from 
7  to  a  hondred  miles  distant  bj  an  ind^erent  rail- 

[or  va.a  it  possible  to  await  their  arrival.  Instant 
D  WAS  imperative.  But  what  action  was  possible  ?  A 
isire  attitade  could  only  result  in  the  Confederate  army 
{  fcffced  back  by  superior  strength;  and  retreat  on 
mond  would  be  difficult,  for  the  Federals  held  the 
ior  linea.  The  offensive  seemed  out  of  the  question. 
'a  position  was  more  favourable  than  before.  Hi'h 
r  was  massed,  and  reinforcements  were  close  at  hand, 
"ight  flank  was  well  secured.  The  ford  at  Sulphur 
igB  and  the  Waterloo  Bridge  were  both  in  his  posaes- 
;  north  of  the  Springs  rose  the  Bull  Bun  Mountains,  a 
9  covered  with  thick  forest,  and  crossed  by  few  roads  ; 

his  left  WBB  protected  by  the  march  of  McGleilan's 
'  corps  from  Aquia  Creek.  Even  the  genius  of  a 
Jeon  might  well  have  been  baffled  by  the  difficulties  in 
ray  of  attack.  But  there  were  men  in  the  Confederate 
*  to  whom  overwhelming  numbers  and  strong  positions 

merely  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
>n  August  24  Lee  removed  his  headquarters  to  Jefferson, 
e  Jackson  was  already  encamped,  and  on  the  same 
ing,  with  Pope's  captured  correspondence  before  them, 
two  generals  discnssed  the  problem.  What  occurred 
lis  council  of  war  was  never  made  pubhc.  To  use 
I  words :  '  A  plan  of  operations  was  determined  on ; ' 
by  whom  it  was  suggested  there  is  none  to  tell  us. 
cson  was  BO  reticent,'  writes  Dr.  McGuire, '  that  it  was 

by  accident  that  we  ever  found  out  what  be  proposed  to 
ad  there  is  no  staff  officer  living  (1897)  who  could  throw 
ight  on  this  matter.  The  day  before  we  started  to  march 
d  Fope'a  army  I  saw  Lee  and  Jackson  conferring  to- 
ur. Jackson — for  him — was  very  much  excited,  drawing 
the  toe  of  his  boot  a  map  in  the  sand,  and  gesticulating 

much  more  earnest  way  than  he  was  in  the  habit 
3ing.  Gleneral  Lee  was  simply  listening,  and  after 
)0D  had  got  through,  he  nodded  his  bead,  as  if  acced- 
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ing  to  some  proposal.  I  belieye,  from  what  oooaml 
afterwards,  that  Jackson  suggested  the  moyement  as  i 
was  made,  bat  I  have  no  farther  proof  than  the  inoident  I 
have  jast  mentioned/  *  It  is  only  certain  that  we  haii|i. 
record  of  few  enterprises  of  greater  daring  than  tint 
which  was  then  decided  on ;  and  no  matter  from  whoM 
brain  it  emanated,  on  Lee  fell  the  harden  of  the  responsibili^; 
on  his  shoulders,  and  on  his  alone,  rested  the  honoor  of  m 
Confederate  arms,  the  &te  of  JEtichmond,  the  independeDM 
of  the  South ;  and  if  we  may  suppose,  so  consonant  was  flu 
design  proposed  with  the  strategy  which.  Jackson  hal 
already  practised,  that  it  was  to  him  its  inception  wm 
due,  it  is  still  to  Lee  that  we  must  assign  the  highv 
merit.  It  is  easy  to  conceive.  It  is  less  easy  to  execute. 
But  to  risk  cause  and  country,  name  and  reputa- 
tion, on  a  single  throw,  and  to  abide  the  issue  with  un- 
flinching heart,  is  the  supreme  exhibition  of  the  soldier^i 
fortitude. 

Lee's  decision  was  to  divide  his  army.  Jackson, 
marching  northwards,  was  to  cross  the  Bull  Bun  Mountaiia 
at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  ten  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  ihs 
enemy's  right,  and  strike  the  railway  which  formed  Pope's 
line  of  supply.  The  Federal  commander,  who  would  mean- 
while be  held  in  play  by  Longstreet,  would  be  compelled  to 
fall  back  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  save  his  oom- 
munications,  and  thus  be  drawn  away  from  McGlellan. 
Longstreet  would  then  follow  Jackson,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  Federals,  disconcerted  by  these  movements,  mi(^ 
be  attacked  in  detail  or  forced  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  risk,  however,  was  very  great. 

An  army  of  65,000  men  was  about  to  march  into 
a  region  occupied  by  100,000,^  who  might  easily  be  re- 
inforced to  160,000 ;  and  it  was  to  march  in  two  wings, 

*  Letter  to  the  aathor. 

*  Pope,  80,000;  Washington  and  Aqoia  Creek,  20,000.  Lee^  was  weU 
aware,  from  the  correspondenoe  which  Stuart  had  captured,  if  indeed  he 
had  not  already  in! emMl  it,  that  Pope  had  been  etrictW  enjoined  to  oofer 
Washington,  and  that  he  was  dependent  on  the  railway  for  lapplies.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  fear  of  his  falling  back  towards  Aqoia  Creek  to  joiB 
McClellan. 
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separated  from  each  other  by  two  days'  march.  If  Pope 
were  to  receive  early  warning  of  Jackson's  march,  he  might 
hurl  his  whole  force  on  one  or  the  other.  Moreover,  defeat, 
with  both  Pope  and  McClellan  between  the  Confederates 
and  Bichmond,  spelt  ruin  and  nothing  less.  Bat  as  Lee 
said  after  the  war,  referring  to  the  criticism  evoked  by 
manoeuvres,  in  this  as  in  other  of  his  campaigns,  which  were 
daring  even  to  rashness,  '  Such  criticism  is  obvious,  but 
the  disparity  of  force  between  the  contending  forces 
rendered  the  risks  unavoidable.'  *  In  the  present  case  the 
only  alternative  was  an  immediate  retreat ;  and  retreat,  so 
long  as  the  enemy  was  not  fully  concentrated,  and  there  was 
a  chance  of  dealing  with  him  in  detail,  was  a  measure  which 
neither  Lee  nor  Jackson  was  ever  willing  to  advise. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  Jackson  began  his  pre- 
parations for  the  most  famous  of  his  marches.  His  troops 
were  quietly  withdrawn  from  before  the  Sulphur  Springs, 
and  Ix>ngs&6et's  division,  unobserved  by  the  Federals,  took 
their  place.  Captain  Boswell  was  ordered  to  report  on  the 
most  direct  and  hidden  route  to  Manassas  Junction,  and 
the  three  divisions— Swell's,  Hill's,  and  the  Stonewall,  now 
commanded  by  Taliaferro — assembled  near  Jefferson.  Three 
days'  cooked  rations  were  to  be  carried  in  the  haversacks, 
and  a  herd  of  cattle,  together  with  the  green  com  standing 
in  the  fields,  was  relied  upon  for  subsistence  until  requisition 
could  be  made  on  the  Federal  magazines.  The  troops 
marched  light.  Knapsacks  were  left  behind.  Tin  cans  and 
a  few  frying-pans  formed  the  only  camp  equipment,  and 
many  an  officer's  outfit  consisted  of  a  few  badly  baked 
biscuits  and  a  handful  of  salt. 

Long  before  dawn  the  divisions  were  afoot.  The  men 
were  hungry,  and  their  rest  had  been  short ;  but  they  were 
old  acquaintances  of  the  morning  star,  and  to  march  while 

Anff.  25  ^^  ®^^  ^^  ^^^  S^®7  ^^  become  a  matter  of 
routine.  But  as  their  guides  led  northward,  and 
the  sound  of  the  guns,  opening  along  the  Bappabannock, 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  a  certain  excitement  began  to 
pervade  the  colunm.    Something  mysterious  was  in  the  air. 

*  Tkt  Amff  itf  Nodhmn  Yirgmia^  Colonel  Allan,  p.  200. 
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What  their  movement  portended  not  the  shrewdest  of  flu 
soldiers  could  divine ;  bnt  they  recalled  their  murehes  in  tin 
Valley  and  their  inevitable  results,  and  they  knew  instill^ 
tively  that  a  surprise  on  a  still  larger  scale  was  in  oonten* 
plation.  The  thought  was  enough.  Asking  no  questions^  anl 
full  of  enthusiasm,  they  followed  with  quick  step  the  leads 
in  whom  their  confidence  had  become  so  absolute.  The  flood 
had  subsided  on  the  Upper  Bappahannock,  and  the  diviaioni 
forded  it  at  Hinson's  Mill,  unmolested  and  apparently  m* 
observed.  Without  halting  it  pressed  on,  Boswell  with  • 
small  escort  of  cavalry  leading  the  way.  The  marob  led  ftnl 
by  Amissville,  thence  north  to  Orleans,  beyond  Hedgeman'i 
Kver,  and  thence  to  Salem,  a  village  on  the  Manassas  (hf 
Railroad.  Where  the  roads  diverged  from  the  shortest  liM 
the  troops  took  to  the  fields.  Guides  were  stationed  by  the 
advanced-guard  at  each  gap  and  gate  which  marked  the 
route.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  conceal  the  movement 
The  roads  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy  were  watehed  l^ 
cavalry,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  column  was  direeted 
through  woods  and  valleys.  The  men,  although  they  knew 
nothing  of  their  destination,  whether  Winchester,  or 
Harper's  Ferry,  or  even  Washington  itself,  strode  on  mile 
after  mile,  through  field  and  ford,  in  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
August  noon,  without  question  or  complaint.  '  Old  Jack ' 
had  asked  them  to  do  their  best,  and  that  was  enough  to 
command  their  most  strenuous  efforts. 

Near  the  end  of  the  day  Jackson  rode  to  the  head  of 
the  leading  brigade,  and  complimented  the  officers  on  the 
fine  condition  of  the  troops  and  the  regularity  of  the 
march.  They  had  made  more  than  twenty  nulee,  and 
were  still  moving  briskly,  well  closed  up,  and  without 
stragglers.  Then,  standing  by  the  wayside,  he  watehed 
his  army  pass.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  rays 
struck  full  on  his  familiar  face,  brown  with  exposure, 
and  his  dusty  uniform.  Ewell's  division  led  the  way, 
and  when  the  men  saw  their  general,  they  prepared 
to  salute  him  with  their  usual  greeting.  But  as  they 
began  to  cheer  he  raised  his  hand  to  stop  them,  and  the 
word  passed  down  the  column,  *  Don't  shout,  boys,  the 
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Tankees  will  hear  as ; '  and  the  soldiers  contented  them- 
Belvee  with  swinging  their  caps  in  mute  acclamation. 
When  the  next  division  passed  a  deeper  flush  spread 
over  Jackson's  face.  Here  were  the  men  he  had  so  often 
led  to  triumph^  the  men  he  had  trained  himself,  the  men 
of  the  Valley,  of  the  First  Manassas,  of  Eernstown,  and 
M'Dowell.  The  Stonewall  regiments  were  before  him, 
and  he  was  unable  to  restrain  them ;  devotion  such  as 
theirs  was  not  to  be  silenced  at  such  a  moment,  and  the 
wild  battle-yell  of  his  own  brigade  set  his  pulses  tingling. 
For  once  a  breach  of  discipline  was  condoned.  '  It  is  of 
no  use,'  said  Jackson,  turning  to  his  staff,  '  you  see  I 
can't  stop  them  ;  *  and  then,  with  a  sudden  access  of  intense 
pride  in  his  gallant  veterans,  he  added,  half  to  himself, 
*  Who  could  fool  to  win  battles  with  such  men  as  these  ? ' 

It  was  midnight  before  the  column  halted  near  Salem 
village,  and  the  men,  wearied  outright  with  their  march  of 
six-and-twenty  miles,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  by 
the  piles  of  muskets,  without  even  troubling  to  unroll  their 
blankets.  So  far  the  movement  had  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Not  a  Federal  had  been  seen,  and  none  appeared 
during  the  warm  midsummer  night.  Yet  the  soldiers  were 
permitted  scant  time  for  rest.  Once  more  they  were 
aroused  while  the  stars  were  bright;  and,  half  awake, 
snatching  what  food  they  could,  they  stumbled  forward 
through  the  darkness.  As  the  cool  breath  of  the  morning 
rose  about  them,  the  dark  forests  of  the  Bull  Bun  Moun- 
kug.  36.  ^^^  became  gradually  visible  in  the  faint  light  of 
the  eastern  sky,  and  the  men  at  last  discovered 
whither  their  general  was  leading  them.  With  the  know- 
ledge, which  spread  quickly  through  the  ranks,  that  they 
were  making  for  the  communications  of  the  boaster  Pope, 
the  regiments  stepped  out  with  renewed  energy.  '  There 
was  no  need  for  speech,  no  breath  to  spare  if  there  had  been 
— only  the  shufBing  tramp  of  marching  feet,  the  rumbling 
of  wheels,  the  creak  and  clank  of  harness  and  accoutre- 
ments, with  an  occasional  order,  uttered  under  the  breath, 
and  always  the  same :  "  Close  up,  men !     Close  up ! '"  ' 

'  BaiUet  imd  iMukn,  yoL  ii.,  p.  588. 
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Through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  Bdi 
Bun  range,  with  high  cliffs,  covered  with  creepers  andorownei 
with  pines  on  either  hand,  the  column  wound  steadib 
upwards ;  and,  gaining  the  higher  level,  the  troops  lodkM 
down  on  the  open  country  to  the  eastward.    Over  a  vhI 
area  of  alternate  field   and  forest,  bounded  by  distaiit 
uplands,  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  were  slowly  sailmgi 
Issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  and  trending  a  little 
to  the  south-east,  ran  the  broad  high-road,  passing  throu^ 
two  tiny  hamlets,  Haymarket  and  OainesvUle,  and  climhing 
by  gentle  gradients  to  a  great  bare  plateau,  familiar  to 
the  soldiers  of  Bull  Bun  under  the  name  of  ManassM 
Plains.    At  Gainesville  this  road  was  crossed  by  another, 
which,  lost  in  dense  woods,  appeared  once  more  on  the 
open  heights  to  the  far  north-east,  where  the  white  boildingi 
of  Centreville  glistened   in  the  sunshine.     The  second 
road  was  the  Warrenton  and  Alexandria  highway,  the 
direct  line  of  communication  between  Pope's  army  and 
Washington,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  the  anxiety 
with  which  it  was  scrutinised  by  Jackson.    If  his  maren 
had  been  detected,  a  far  superior  force  might  already 
be  moving  to  intercept  him.    At  any  moment  the  news 
might  come  in  that  the  Federal  army  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching ;  and  even  were  that  not  the  case,  it  seemed 
hardly  possible  that  the  Confederate  column,  betrayed  by 
the  dust,  could  escape  the  observation  of  passing  pafarols  or 
orderlies.    But  not  a  solitary  scout  was  visible ;  no  move- 
ment was  reported  from  the  direction  of  Warrenton ;  and 
the  troops  pressed  on,  further  and  further    round  the 
Federal  rear,  further  and  further  &om  Lee  and  Longstreet. 
The  cooked  rations  which  they  carried  had  been  consumed 
or  thrown  away  ;  there  was  no  time  for  the  slaughter  and 
distribution  of  the  cattle ;  but  the  men  took  tribute  from 
the  fields  and  orchards,  and  green  com  and  green  apples 
were  all  the  morning  meal  that  many  of  them  enjoyed. 
At  Quinesville  the  column  was  joined  by  Stuart,  who  had 
maintained  a  fierce  artillery  fight  at  Waterloo  Bridge  the 
previous  day ;  and  then,  slipping  quietly  away  under  cover 
of  the  darkness,  had  marched  at  two  in  the  morning  to  cover 
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Jackson's  flank.  The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
still  the  enemy  made  no  sign.  Monford's  horsemen,  forming 
the  advanced-guard,  had  long  since  reached  the  Alexandria 
turnpike,  sweeping  up  all  before  them,  and  neither  patrols 
nor  orderlies  had  escaped  to  carry  the  news  to  Warrenton. 

So  the  point  of  danger  was  safely  passed,  and  thirteen 
miles  in  rear  of  Pope's  headquarters,  right  across  the  com- 
munications he  had  told  his  troops  to  disregard,  the  long 
column  swung  swiftly  forward  in  the  noonday  heat.  Not  a 
sound,  save  the  mufiSed  roll  of  many  wheels,  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  tranquil  valley;  only  the  great  dust  cloud, 
rolling  always  eastward  up  the  slopes  of  the  Manassas 
plateau,  betrayed  the  presence  of  war. 

Beyond  Gainesville  Jackson  took  the  road  which  led 
to  Bristoe  Station,  some  seven  miles  south  of  Manassas 
Junction.  Neither  the  success  which  had  hitherto  ac- 
companied his  movement,  nor  the  excitement  incident 
on  his  situation,  had  overbalanced  his  judgment.  From 
Gkunesville  the  Junction  might  have  been  reached  in 
little  more  than  an  hour's  march;  and  prudence  would 
have  recommended  a  swift  dash  at  the  supply  depdt,  swift 
destruction,  and  swift  escape.  But  it  was  always  pos- 
sible that  Pope  might  have  been  alarmed,  and  the  raibroad 
from  Warrenton  Junction  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
throwing  a  strong  force  of  infantry  rapidly  to  his  rear. 
In  order  to  obstruct  such  a  movement  Jackson  had 
determined  to  seize  Bristoe  Station.  Here,  breaking  down 
the  railway  bridge  over  Broad  Bun,  and  establishing 
his  main  body  in  an  almost  impregnable  position  behind 
the  stream,  he  could  proceed  at  his  leisure  with  the 
destruction  of  the  stores  at  Manassas  Junction.  The 
advantages  promised  by  this  mancBuvre  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  increased  length  of  the  march. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  set  when  the  advanced-guard 
arrived  within  striking  distance  of  Bristoe  Station.  Mun- 
ford's  squadrons,  still  leading  the  way,  dashed  upon  the 
village.  Ewell  followed  in  hot  haste,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  guard,  consisting  of  two  companies,  one  of 
cavalry  and  one  of  infantry ,  was  immediately  captured. 
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A  train  returning  empty  from   Warrenton  Junction  t9 
Alexandria  darted  throi^  the  station  under  a  heavy  firs.' 
The  line  was  then  torn  up,  and  two  trains  which  foUomd 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  first   were  thrown  down  t 
high    embankment.    A  fourth,  scenting   danger    ahead, 
moved  back  before  it  reached  the  break  in  the  road.    Tin 
colunm  had  now  closed  up,  and  it  was  already  dark.    The 
escape  of  the  two  trains  was  most  unfortunate.    It  would 
soon  be  known,  both  at  Alexandria  and  Warrenton,  that 
Manassas    Junction  was    in  danger.      The    troops   had 
marched  nearly  five-and-twenty  miles,  but  if  the  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  be  accomplished,  further  exertioiis 
were  absolutely  necessary.    Trimble,  energetic  as  ever, 
volunteered  with  two  regiments,  the  21st  Georgia  and  Slst 
North  Carolina,  to  move  on  Manassas  Junction.    Stuart 
was  placed  in  command,  and  without  a  moment's  delay 
the  detachment  moved  northward  through  the  woods.    The 
night  was  hot  and  moonless.    The  infantry  moved  in  order 
of  battle,  the  skirmishers  in  advance ;  and  pushing  slowly 
forward  over  a  broken  country,  it  was  nearly  midnight 
before  they  reached  the  Junction.    Half  a  mile  from  the 
depot  their  advance  was  greeted  by  a  salvo  of  shells.    The 
Federal  garrison,  warned  by  the  fugitives  from  Bristoe 
Station,  were  on  the  alert ;  but  so  harmless  was  their  fire 
that  Trimble's  men  swept  on  without  a  check.    The  two 
regiments,  one  on  either  side  of  the  railroad,  halted  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  Federal  guns.    The  countersign 
was  passed  down  the  ranks,  and  the  bugles  sounded  ilie 
charge.     The  Northern  gunners,  without  waiting  for  the 
onset,  fled  through  the  darkness,  and  two  batteries,  each 
with  its  full  complement  of  guns  and  waggons,  became  the 
prize  of  the  Confederate  in&ntry.     Stuart,  coming  up  on 
the  flank,  rode  down  the  fugitives.     Over  800  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  streamed 
northward  through  the  deserted  camps.    The  results  of 

'  The  report  received  at  Alexandria  from  Manassas  Jonotion  ran  at 
follows :  '  No.  6  train,  engine  Secretary,  was  fired  into  at  Bristoe  hj  a  party 
of  cavalry,  some  500  strong.  Iliey  had  piled  ties  on  the  track,  bat  the 
engine  threw  them  o£f.    Re^etazy  is  completely  riddled  by  ballets.' 
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this  attack  more  than  compensated  for  the  exertions  the 
troops  had  undergone.  Chily  16  Confederates  had  been 
wounded,  and  the  supplies  on  which  Pope's  army,  whether 
it  was  intended  to  move  against  Longstreet  or  merely  to 
hold  the  line  of  the  Bappahannock,  depended  both  for  food 
and  ammunition  were  in  Jackson's  hands. 

The  next  morning  Hill's  and  Taliaferro's  divisions 
joined  Trimble.  Ewell  remained  at  Bristoe ;  cavalry 
patrols  were  sent  out  in  every  direction,  and  Jackson, 
Aug.  87.  ^ding  to  Manassas,  saw  before  him  the  reward 
of  his  splendid  march.  Streets  of  warehouses, 
stored  to  overflowing,  had  sprung  up  round  the 
Junction.  A  line  of  freight  cars,  two  miles  in  length, 
stood  upon  the  railway.  Thousands  of  barrels,  containing 
flour,  pork,  and  biscuit,  covered  the  neighbouring  fields. 
Brand-new  ambulances  were  packed  in  regular  rows. 
Field-ovens,  with  the  fires  still  smouldering,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  large  bakery,  attracted  the  wondering 
gaze  of  the  Confederate  soldiery ;  while  great  pyramids  of 
shot  and  shell,  piled  with  the  symmetry  of  an  arsensd, 
testified  to  the  profusion  with  which  the  enemy's  artillery 
was  supplied. 

It  was  a  strange  commentary  on  war.  Washington  was 
but  a  long  day's  march  to  the  north ;  Warrenton,  Pope's 
headquarters,  but  twelve  miles  distant  to  the  south-west ; 
and  sdong  the  Bappahannock,  between  Jackson  and  Lee, 
stood  the  tents  of  a  host  which  outnumbered  the  whole 
Confederate  army.  No  thought  of  danger  had  entered  the 
minds  of  those  who  selected  Manassas  Junction  as  the 
depdt  of  the  Federal  forces.  Pope  had  been  content  to 
leave  a  small  guard  as  a  protection  against  raiding  cavalry. 
Halleck,  concerned  only  with  massing  the  whole  army  on 
the  Bappahannock,  had  used  every  effort  to  fill  the  store- 
houses. If,  he  thought,  there  was  one  place  in  Virginia 
where  the  Stars  and  Stripes  might  be  displayed  in  full  secu- 
rity, that  place  was  Manassas  Junction;  and  here,  as 
nowhere  else,  the  wealth  of  the  North  had  been  poured  out 
with  a  prodigality  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  war.  To 
feed,  clothe,  and  equip  the  Union  armies  no  expenditure  was 
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deemed  extravagant.  For  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  indiyidaal  soldier  the  parse-strings  of  the  nation  nen 
freely  loosed.  No  demand,  however  preposteroas,  was  dis- 
regarded. The  markets  of  Europe  were  called  npon  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  States ;  and  if  money  could 
have  effected  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union,  the  war 
would  have  already  reached  a  triumphant  issue.  But  flu 
Northern  Government  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  men,  matiriel,  and  supplies  is  not  in  itself  suffieiert 
for  success.  Money  alone  cannot  provide  good  generals,  • 
trained  staff,  or  an  efficient  cavalry ;  and  so  on  tins  Augoat 
morning  20,000  ragged  Confederates,  the  soldiers  ci  • 
country  which  ranked  as  the  poorest  of  nations,  had 
marched  right  round  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army,  and 
were  now  halted  in  undisturbed  possession  of  all  that  made 
that  army  an  effective  force. 

Few  generals  have  occupied  a  position  so  command* 
ing  as  did  Jackson  on  the  morning  of  August  27.  EQa 
enemies  would  henceforward  have  to  dance  while  be 
piped.  It  was  Jackson,  and  not  Pope,  who  was  to  dictate 
the  movements  of  the  Federal  army.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  latter  could  now  maintain  its  position  on  the 
Rappahannock,  and  Lee's  strategy  had  achieved  its  end. 
The  capture  of  Manassas  Junction,  however,  was  only  the 
first  step  in  the  campaign.  Pope,  to  restore  his  com- 
munications with  Alexandria,  would  be  compelled  to  fall 
back ;  but  before  he  could  be  defeated  the  two  Confederate 
wings  must  be  united,  and  the  harder  part  of  the  work 
would  devolve  on  Jackson.  The  Federals,  at  Warrenton, 
were  nearer  by  five  miles  to  Thoroughfare  Gap,  his 
shortest  line  of  communication  with  Lee  and  Longstreet, 
than  he  was  himself.  Washington  held  a  large  garrison, 
and  the  railway  was  available  for  the  transit  of  ihe 
troops.  The  fugitives  from  Manassas  must  already  have 
given  the  alarm,  and  at  any  moment  the  enemy  might 
appear. 

If  there  were  those  in  the  Confederate  ranks  who  con- 
sidered the  manoeuvres  of  their  leader  overbold,  their  mis- 
givings were  soon  justified. 
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.  train  full  of  soldiers  from  WarrentoD  Jimction 
lack  on  finding  Ewell  in  poBsession  of  Bristoe  Station ; 
i  more  determined  effort  was  made  from  the  direction 
Jexandria.  So  early  as  seven  o'clock  a  brigade  of 
itry,  accompanied  by  a  battery,  detrained  on  the  north 
of  Ball  Ban,  and  advanced  in  battle  order  againet 
Tonetion.'  The  Federals,  unaware  that  the  depot  was 
in  strength,  expected  to  drive  before  them  a  few  equad- 
of  cavalry.  But  when  several  batteries  opened  a  heavy 
and  heavy  columns  advanced  against  their  flanks,  the 
broke  in  flight  towards  the  bridge.  The  Confederate 
itry  followed  rapidly,  and  two  Ohio  regiments,  which  had 
urrived  &om  the  Kanawha  Valley,  were  defeated  with 
y  loss.  Fit&hngh  Lee,  who  had  fallen  back  before 
nemy's  advance,  was  then  ordered  in  pnrsuit.  The 
and  railway  bridge  were  destroyed ;  and  during  the 
the  brigade  followed  the  fugitives  as  far  as  Burke's 
on,  only  twelve  miles  horn  Alexandria, 
'his  feeble  attack  appears  to  have  convinced  Jackson 
his  danger  was  not  pressing.  It  was  evident  that  the 
ly  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  his  strength.  Stuart's  cavalry 
hed  every  road  ;  Ewell  held  a  strong  position  on  Broad 
barring  the  direct  approach  from  Warrenton  Janction, 
it  was  determined  to  give  the  wearied  soldiers  the^ 
jnder  of  the  day  for  rest  and  pillage.  It  was  impossible^ 
rry  away  even  a  tithe  of  the  stores,  and  when  an  issue 
ktioDB  had  been  made,  the  bakery  set  working,  and  the 
>r  placed  under  guard,  the  regiments  were  let  loose  on 
oagazines.  Such  an  opportunity  occurs  but  seldom  in 
oldier'a  service,  and  the  hungry  Confederates  were  not 
men  to  let  it  pass.  '  Weak  and  haggard  from  their 
of  green  com  and  apples,  one  can  well  imagine,'  says 
Ion,  ■  with  what  surprise  their  eyes  opened  upon  the 
ents  of  the  sutlers'  stores,  containing  an  amount  and 

These  Jroopg  irara  sent  foivard.  vithaat  c&valr}',  b?  order  of  General 
>k.  0.  B.,  ToL  lii.,  pari  iti..  p.  630.  The  Federal  Commaader-in- 
eipectad  that  the  opposition  would  be  stighl.  Ue  had  evidently  nn 
ion  of  tha  length  to  which  the  dtu-iuj;  of  Loe  had  Jatkeun  miglit  havo 
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variety  of  property  such  as  they  had  never  oonoeived.  Thai 
came  a  storming  charge  of  men  rushing  in  a  tnmnltiioai 
mob  over  each  other's  heads,  under  each  other's  t&ett 
anywhere,  everywhere,  to  satisfy  a  craving  Btroogv 
than  a  yearning  for  fame.  There  were  no  laggards  m 
that  charge,  and  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  the  fruits  ol 
victory.  Men  ragged  and  famished  clutched  tenaciously 
at  whatever  came  in  their  way,  whether  of  clothing  or 
food,  of  luxury  or  necessity.  Here  a  long  yellow-haired, 
barefooted  son  of  the  South  claimed  as  prizes  a  tooth- 
brush, a  box  of  candles,  a  barrel  of  coffee ;  while  anothsr, 
whose  butternut  homespun  hung  round  him  in  tatters, 
crammed  himself  with  lobster  salad,  sardines,  potted  gams 
and  sweetmeats,  and  washed  them  down  with  Bheniah 
wine.  Nor  was  the  outer  man  neglected.  From  piles  of 
new  clothing  the  Southerners  arrayed  themselves  in  the 
blue  uniforms  of  the  Federals.  The  naked  were  dad,  ths 
barefooted  were  shod,  and  the  sick  provided  with  luxnrisi 
to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers.'  ^ 

The  history  of  war  records  many  extraordinary  scenes, 
but  there  are  few  more  ludicrous  than  this  wild  revel  at 
Manassas.  Even  the  chagrin  of  Northern  writers  gives 
way  before  the  spectacle ;  and  Jackson  must  have  smiled 
grimly  when  he  thought  of  the  maxim  which  Pope  had 
promulgated  with  such  splendid  confidence :  '  Let  us  study 
the  probable  lines  of  retreat  of  our  opponents,  and  leave 
our  own  to  take  care  of  themselves  ! ' 

It  was  no  time,  however,  to  indulge  in  reflections  on 
the  irony  of  fortune.  All  through  the  afternoon,  while  the 
sharp-set  Confederates  were  sweeping  away  the  profits 
which  the  Northern  sutlers  had  wrung  from  Northern 
soldiers,  Stuart's  vigilant  patrols  sent  in  report  on  report 
of  the  Federal  movements.  From  Warrenton  heavy 
columns  were  hurrying  over  the  great  highroad  to  Gkdnes- 
ville,  and  from  Warrenton  Junction  a  large  force  of  all 
arms  was  marching  direct  on  Bristoe.  There  was  news, 
too,  from  Lee.    Despite  the  distance  to  be  covered,  and  the 

■  The  Army  of  Virginia,    General  George  H.  Gordon. 


[mity  ot  the  enemy,  a,  trooper  of  the  'Black  Horse,'  & 
aent  of  yonitg  planters  which  now  formed  Jackson's 
"t,  disgnised  as  a  countryman,  made  his  way  back  from 
quarters,  and  Jackson  learned  that  Longstreet,  who  hod 
ed  the  previoas  evening,  was  following  his  own  track 
rleans,  Salem,  and  Thoroughfare  G-ap.'  It  was  evident, 
,  that  the  whole  Federal  army  was  in  motion  north- 
B,  and  that  Longstreut  had  crossed  the  Bappahannock. 
Longstreet  had  many  miles  to  march  and  Thorough- 
Gap  to  pass  before  he  conid  lend  assistance ;  and 
movement  of  the  enemy  on  Gainesville  threatened 
itervene  between  the  widely  separated  wings  of  the 
ederate  army. 

t  was  no  difficult  matter  for  Jackson  to  decide  on  the 
16  to  be  adopted.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  to 
at  at  once ;  and  only  one  line  of  escape  still  open,  the 
)  leading  north  and  north-west  from  Manassas  Junction. 
nnain  at  Manassas  and  await  Lee's  arrival  would  have 
to  sacrifice  his  command.  20,000  men,  even  with  the 
«tion  of  intrenchmentB,  could  hardly  hope  to  hold  the 
B  Federal  army  at  bay  for  two  days ;  and  it  was  always 
ble  that  Pope,  blocking  Thoroughfare  Gap  with  a  portion 
i  force,  might  delay  Lee  for  even  longer  than  two  days. 
lid  it  recommend  itself  to  Jackson  as  sound  strategy  to 
I  south,  attack  the  Federal  column  approaching  Bristoe, 
driving  it  from  his  path  to  escape  past  the  rear 
:e  column  moving  to  Gainesville.  The  exact  position 
i  Federal  troops  was  far  from  clear.  Large  forces  might 
ncountered  near  the  Rappahannock,  and  part  of 
lellan'B  army  was  known  to  be  marching  westward  from 
a  Greek.  Moreover,  such  a  movement  would  have  ac- 
lated  the  separation  of  th3  Confederate  wings,  and  alocal 
!B8  over  a  portion  of  the  hostile  army  wouJd  have  been 
.  poor  substitute  for  the  decisive  victory  which  Lee  hoped 
n  when  his  whole  force  was  once  more  concentrated. 


Up  to  the  night  ol  Angust  38  we  received,'  enjB  Longstreet,  'reportt 
General  Jackson  at  rcirular  intervals,  aasuring  us  ol  bis  tuacessful 
toD,  and  ot  coofidenee  in  his  ability  to  baffle  all  efCorts  ot  tlie  eQenij 
ihonld  roadi  him.'—  Batllis  and  Lctidtrt,  toI.  II.,  p.  HIT. 
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About  three  in  the  afternoon  the  thunder  of  artOlAj; 
was  heard  from  the  direction  of  Bristoe.    Ewell  had  §m 
a  brigade  along  the  raihroad  to  support  some  caTaby  on 
reconnaissance,  and  to  destroy  a  bridge  over  Kettle  Sai. 
Hardly  had  the  latter  task  been  accomplished  when  a  strooc 
column  of  Federal  infantry  emerged  from  the  forest  ani 
deployed  for  action.   Hooker's  division  of  6,600  men,  belong- 
ing to  McGlellan's  army,  had  joined  Pope  on  the  same  iij 
that  Jackson  had  crossed  the  Bappahannock,  and  had  hem 
dispatched  northwards  from  Warrenton  Junction  as  soon  ii 
the  news  came  in  that  Manassas  Junction  had  been  o^ 
tured .  Hooker  had  been  instructed  to  ascertain  the  strengUi 
of  the  enemy  at  Manassas,  for  Pope  was  still  under  titt 
impression  that  the  attack  on  his  rear  was  nothing  more  than 
a  repetition  of  the  raid  on  Catlett's  Station.    Striking  ths 
Confederate  outposts  at  Kettle  Bun,  he  deployed  his  troc^ 
in  three  lines  and  pushed  briskly  forward.    The  batteries  on 
both  sides  opened,  and  after  a  hot  skirmish  of  an  hour's 
duration  Ewell,  who  had  orders  not  to  risk  an  enga^ment 
with  superior  forces,  found  that  his  flanks  were  threatened. 
In    accordance    with    his    instructions   he   directed  his 
three  brigades  to  retire  in  succession  across  Broad  Bun. 
This  difficult  mancBuyre  was  accomplished  with  trifling 
loss,  and  Hooker,  ascertaining  that  Jackson's  whole  corps, 
estimated  at  80,000  men,  was  near  at  hand,  advanced  no 
further  than  the  stream.    Ewell  fell  back  slowly  to  the  Junc- 
tion ;   and  shortly  after  midnight  the  three  Confederate 
divisions  had  disappeared  into  the  darkness.    The  torch 
had  already  been  set  to  the  captured  stores ;  warehouses, 
trains,  camps,  and  hospitals  were  burning  fiercely,  and 
the  dark  figures  of  Stuart's  troopers,  still  urging  on  the 
work,  passed  to  and  fro  amid  the  flames.    Of  the  value  of 
property  destroyed  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  estimate. 
Jackson,  in  his  official  report,  enumerates  the  various 
items   with  an  unction   which  he  must   have  inherited 
from  some  moss-trooping  ancestor.    Tet  the  actual  quan- 
tity mattered  little,  for  the  stores  could  be  readily  replaced. 
But  the  effect  of  their  destruction  on  the  Federal  operations 
was  for  the  time  being  overwhelming.    And  of  this  de- 
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Btraction  Pope  himself  was  a  witness.  The  fight  with 
Ewell  had  just  ceased,  and  the  troops  were  going  into 
bivoaaCy  when  the  Commander-in-Ghiefy  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain witli  his  own  eyes  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  reached  Bristoe  Station.  There,  while 
the  explosion  of  the  piles  of  shells  resembled  the  noise  of 
a  great  battle,  from  the  ridge  above  Broad  Bun  he  saw  the 
sli7  to  the  north-east  lurid  with  the  blaze  of  a  vast  confla- 
gration ;  and  there  he  learned  for  the  first  time  that  it  was  no 
mere  raid  of  cavalry,  but  Stonewall  Jackson,  with  his  whole 
army  corps,  who  stood  between  himself  and  Washington. 

For  the  best  part  of  three  days  the  Union  general  had 
been  completely  mystified.  Jackson  had  left  Jefferson  on 
the  26th.  But  although  his  march  had  been  seen  by  the 
Federal  signallers  on  the  hills  near  Waterloo  Bridge,^  and 
the  exact  strength  of  his  force  had  been  reported,  his  desti- 
nation had  been  unsuspected.  When  the  column  was  last 
seen  it  was  moving  northward  from  Orleans,  but  the 
darkness  had  covered  it,  and  the  measure  of  prolonging 
the  march  to  midnight  bore  good  fruit.  For  the  best 
part  of  two  days  Jackson  had  vanished  from  his  enemy's 
view,  to  be  found  by  Pope  himself  at  Manassas  Junction.* 
Nevertheless,  although  working  in  the  dark,  the  Federal 
commander,  up  to  the  moment  he  reached  Bristoe  Station, 
had  acted  with  sound  judgment.  He  had  inferred  from  the 
reports  of  his  signalmen  that  Jackson  was  marching  to 
Front  Boyal  on  the  Shenandoah ;  but  in  order  to  clear  up 
the  situation,  on  the  26th  Sigel  and  McDowell  were  ordered 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Bappahannock  at  Waterloo 
Bridge  and  the  Sulphur  Springs,  and  obtain  information  of 
the  enemy's  movements.    Beno,  at  the  same  time,  was  to 

>  mT6  messages  were  sent  in  between  8.45  a.m.  and  11  a.m.,  bat  evidently 
reaohed  headqaarters  mnch  later.    0.  B.,  vol.  zii.,  part  iii.,  pp.  654^. 

*  There  is  a  onrioas  undated  report  on  page  671,  O.  B.,  vol.  zii.,  part  iii., 
from  Colonel  Doffie,  a  Frenoh  officer  in  the  Federal  seryice,  which  speaks  of 
a  oolmnn  passing  through  Thoronghfare  Gap ;  bat,  iJthongh  ihe  compilers 
of  the  Beoords  ha^e  plaoed  it  uider  the  date  Angast  26,  it  seems  evident,  as 
this  officer  (s«s  p.  670)  was  at  Bappahannock  Station  on  the  26th  and  27th 
(O.  B.,  ToL  liL,  part,  lii.,  p.  688),  that  the  report  refers  to  Longstreet's  and 
Bol  Jaokson's  troops,  and  was  written  on  August  28. 

VOL.  n.  L 
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cross  below  the  railway  bridge  and  make  for  Colpeper.  The 
mancBnyreSy  however,  were  not  carried  oat  as  contemplated. 
Only  McDowell  advanced ;  and  as  Lee  had  replaced  Lmg* 
street,  who  marched  to  Orleans  the  same  aftemooni  ^ 
Anderson,  but  little  was  discovered. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  Confederates  were 
trending  steadily  northwards,  and  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
Pope  ordered  his  80,000  Federals  to  concentrate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Warrenton.  Beports  had  come  in  thit 
hostile  troops  had  passed  through  Salem,  White  Plains,  and 
Thoroughfare  Gap.^  But  it  seemed  improbable,  both  to 
Pope  and  McDowell,  the  second  in  conmiand,  that  mcie 
was  meant  by  this  than  a  flank  attack  on  WarrenioD. 
McDowell  expressed  his  opinion  that  a  movement  roimd 
the  right  wing  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria  was  far  too 
hazardous  for  the  enemy  to  attempt.  Pope  appears  to 
have  acquiesced,  and  a  line  of  battle  near  Warrenton,  wifii 
a  strong  reserve  at  Oreenwich,  to  the  right  rear,  was  tbea 
decided  on.  Franklin's  army  corps  from  the  Peninsula 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Aquia  Greek,  was  disembarking  tt 
Alexandria,  and  Halleck  had  been  requested  to  pnsh  tboee 
10,000  men  forward  with  all  speed  to  Gainesville.  The 
Esbnawha  regiments  had  also  reached  Washington,  aiod 
Pope  was  under  the  impression  that  these  too  woidd  be  sent 
to  join  him.  He  had  therefore  but  little  apprehension  far 
his  rear.  The  one  error  of  judgment  into  which  both  Pope 
and  McDowell  had  been  betrayed  was  in  not  giving  Lee 
due  credit  for  audacity  or  Jackson  for  energy.  That  Lee 
would  dare  to  divide  his  army  they  had  never  conceived ; 
that  Jackson  would  march  fifty  miles  in  two  days  and 
place  his  single  corps  astride  their  communications  was  an 
idea  which  had  they  thought  of  they  would  have  instantly 
dismissed.  Like  the  Austrian  generals  when  they  first 
confronted  Napoleon,  they  might  well  have  complained  that 
their  enemy  broke  every  rule  of  the  military  eit ;  and  like 
all  generals  who  believe  that  war  is  a  mere  matter  of  pre- 
cedent, they  found  themselves  egregiously  deceived. 

'  O.  B.,  Tol.  xii.,  part  iii.,  p.  672.    Pope  to  Porter,  p.  676.    Pope  to 
^aUeok,  p.  684. 


Sunset  August  27th.  1863. 
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The  capture  of  Manassas,  to  use  Pope's  own  words, 
rendered  his  position  at  Warrenton  no  longer  tenable,  and 
early  on  the  27th,  the  army,  instead  of  concentrating  on 
Warrenton,  was  ordered  to  move  to  Gainesville  (from 
Gainesville  it  was  easy  to  block  Thoroughfare  Gap); 
Buford's  cavalry  brigade  was  thrown  out  towards  White 
Plains  to  observe  Longstreet,  and  Hooker  was  dispatched 
to  dear  up  the  situation  at  Manassas.  This  move, 
which  was  completed  before  nightfall,  could  hardly  have 
been  improved  upon.  The  whole  Federal  army  was  now 
established  on  the  direct  line  of  communication  between 
Jackson  and  Lee,  and  although  Jackson  might  still  escape, 
the  Confederates  had  as  yet  gained  no  advantage  be- 
yond the  destruction  of  Pope's  supplies.  It  seemed  im- 
possible that  the  two  wings  could  combine  east  of  the 
Bull  Bun  Mountains.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  engagement  at  Bristoe  Station, 
Pope  lost  his  head.  The  view  he  now  took  of  the  situa- 
tion was  absolutely  erroneous.  Swell's  retreat  before 
Hooker  he  interpreted  as  an  easy  victory,  which  fully  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  his  magazines.  He  imagined  that 
Jackson  had  been  surprised,  and  that  no  other  course 
was  open  to  him  than  to  take  refuge  in  the  intrenchments 
of  Manassas  Junction  and  await  Lee's  arrival.  Orders 
were  at  once  issued  for  a  manoeuvre  which  should  ensure 
the  defeat  of  the  presumptuous  foe.  The  Federal  army 
corps,  marching  in  three  columns,  were  called  up  to  Man- 
assas, a  movement  which  would  leave  Thoroughfare  Gap 
unguarded  save  by  Buford's  cavalry.  Some  were  to  move 
at  midnight,  others  *  at  the  very  earliest  blush  of  dawn.' 
'  We  shall  bag  the  whole  crowd,  if  they  are  prompt  and 
expeditious,'  *  said  Pope,  with  a  sad  lapse  from  the  poetical 
phraseology  he  had  just  employed. 

And  so,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  a  Federal  army 
Aug.  38.  ^^^  more  set  out  with  the  expectation  of  sur- 
rounding Jackson,  to  find  once  more  that  the  task 
was  beyond  their  powers. 

The  march  was  slow.    Pope  made  no  movement  from 

>  0.  R.  voL  lil.,  part  IL,  p.  7S. 
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Bristoe  Station  until  Hooker  had  been  reinforoed 
Kearney  and  Beno;  McDowell,  before  he  tamed 
from  Gainesville,  was  delayed  by  Sigel's  trains, 
crossed  his  line  of  march,  and  it  was  not  till  noon 
Hooker's  advanced-gaard  halted  amid  the  stiU  Bmonldeiim 
rains  on  the  Manassas  plateaa.  The  march  had  batt 
andistarbed.  The  redoabts  were  antenanted.  The  mok 
to  the  north  were  silent.  A  few  grey-coated  vedettei 
watched  the  operations  from  far-distant  ridges;  a  tn 
stragglers,  OTercome  perhaps  by  their  Gargantaan  meal  of 
the  previoas  eyening,  were  picked  ap  in  the  oopees,  but 
Jackson's  divisions  had  vanished  from  the  earth. 

Then  came  order  and  coanterorder.  Pope  was  oom- 
pletely  bewildered.  By  foar  o'clock,  however,  the  nem 
arrived  that  the  railway  at  Barke's  Station,  within  twelfB 
miles  of  Alexandria,  had  been  cat,  and  that  the  enemy  wai 
in  force  between  that  point  and  Gentreville.  On  Oentra- 
ville,  therefore,  the  whole  army  was  now  directed ;  Hooker, 
Kearney,  and  Beno,  forming  the  right  wing,  maxohed  hj 
Blackburn's  Ford,  and  were  to  be  followed  by  Porter  and 
Banks ;  Sigel  and  Beynolds,  forming  the  centre,  took  the 
road  by  New  Market  and  the  Stone  Bridge;  McDowell 
(King's  and  Bicketts'  divisions),  forming  the  left,  was  to 
pass  through  Gainesville  and  Groveton.  But  when  the  ri^^t 
wing  reached  Gentreville,  Pope  was  still  at  fault.  Than 
were  traces  of  a  marching  column,  but  some  small  patroli 
of  cavalry,  who  retreated  leisurely  before  the  Federal 
advance,  were  the  sole  evidence  of  the  enemy's  existence. 
Night  was  at  hand,  and  as  the  divisions  he  accompanied 
were  directed  to  their  bivouacs.  Pope  sought  in  vain  for  the 
enemy  he  had  believed  so  easy  a  prey. 

Before  his  troops  halted  the  knowledge  came  to  him. 
Far  away  to  the  south-west,  where  the  great  Groveton  valley, 
backed  by  the  wooded  mountains,  lay  green  and  beautiful, 
rose  the  dull  booming  of  cannon,  swelling  to  a  continuous 
roar ;  and  as  the  weary  soldiers,  climbing  the  slopes  near 
Gentreville,  looked  eagerly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  the 
rolling  smoke  of  a  fierce  battle  was  distinctly  visible  above  the 
woods  which  bordered  tibe  Warrenton-Alezandria  highway. 
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Across  Btdl  Ban,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Groyeton,  and 
Btill  farther  westward,  where  the  cleft  in  the  blue  hills 
marked  Thoroaghfare  Gap,  was  seen  the  flash  of  distant 
guns.  McDowdl,  marchmg  northwards  throngh  Gaines- 
ville, had  evidently  come  into  collision  with  the  enemy. 
Jackson  was  run  to  earth  at  last ;  and  it  was  now  clear 
that  while  Pope  had  been  moving  northwards  on  Centre- 
ville,  the  Confederates  had  been  moving  westward,  and 
that  they  were  once  more  within  readi  of  Lee.  But 
by  what  means,  Pope  might  well  have  asked,  had  a 
whole  army  corps,  with  its  batteries  and  waggons,  passed 
through  the  cordon  which  he  had  planned  to  throw 
around  it,  and  passed  through  as  if  gifted  with  the  secret 
of  invisibility  ? 

The  explanation  was  simple.  While  his  enemies  were 
watching  tiie  midnight  glare  above  Manassas,  Jackson  was 
moving  north  by  three  roads ;  and  before  morning  broke 
A.  P.  Hill  was  near  Centreville,  Ewell  had  crossed  Bull  Bun 
by  Blackburn's  Ford,  and  Taliaferro  was  north  of  Bald  Hill, 
with  a  brigade  at  Groveton,  while  Stuart's  squadrons 
formed  a  screen  to  front  and  flank.  Then,  as  the  Federals 
slowly  converged  on  Manassas,  Hill  and  Ewell,  marching 
unol^rved  along  the  north  bank  of  Bull  Bun,  crossed  the 
Stone  Bridge ;  Taliaferro  joined  them,  and  before  Pope  had 
found  that  his  enemy  had  left  the  Junction,  the  Confederates 
were  in  bivouac  north  of  Groveton,  hidden  in  the  woods, 
and  recovering  from  the  fatigue  of  their  long  night  march.^ 

Jackson's  arrangements  for  deceiving  his  enemy,  for 
concealing  his  line  of  retreat,  and  for  drawing  Pope  north- 
ward on  Centreville,  had  been  carefully  thought  out. 
The  march  from  Manassas  was  no  hasty  movement  to 
the  rear.  Taliaferro,  as  soon  as  darkness  fell,  had 
moved  by  New  Market  on  Bald  Hill.  At  1  a.m.  Ewell 
followed  Hill  to  Blackburn's  Ford ;  but  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  march  on  Centreville,  had  crossed  Bull  Bun, 
and  moving  up  stream,  had  joined  Taliaferro  by  way  of 
the  Stone  Bridge.    HiU,  leaving  Centreville  at  10  a.m., 

^  A.  P.  Hill  had  marched  fourteen  miles,  Ewell  fifteen,  and  Taliaferro, 
with  whom  were  the  trains,  from  eight  to  ten. 
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marched  to  the  same  rendezrous.    ThnSi  whfle  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  was  attracted  to  Gentreville,  Jaokson'l 
divisions    were  concentrated  in  the  woods  beyond  Bol 
Bun,  some   five    or    six   miles  west.     The  position  m 
which  his  troops  were  resting  had  been  skilfolly  seleotei 
South  of  Sudley  Springs,  and  north  of  the  Warrentoi 
turnpike,  it    was  within   twelve  miles  of  Thoroug^bfue 
GtBip,    and    a    line    of   retreat,    in    case  of  emergens, 
as  well  as  a  line  by  which  Lee  could  join  him,  Bhomd 
Thoroughfare    Gttp  be  blocked,  ran  to  Aldie  Oap,  ibs 
northern  pass  of  the  Bull  Bun  Mountains.     Established 
on  his  enemy's  flank,  he  could  avoid  the  full  shook  of  luB 
force  should  Lee  be  delayed,  or  he  could  strike  effective^ 
himself ;  and  it  was  to  retain  the  power  of  striking  that 
he  had  not  moved  further  northward,  and  secured  his  firant 
by  camping  beyond  Gatharpen  Bun.    It  was  essential  that 
he  should  be  prepared  for  offensive  action.    The  object  wiUi 
which  he  had  marched  upon  Manassas  had  only  been  half 
accomplished.    Pope  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  ^ 
strong  line  of  the  Bappahannock,  but  he  had  not  yet  been 
defeated ;  and  if  he  were  not  defeated,  he  would  combine 
with  McGlellan,  and  advance  in  a  few  days  in  overwhehning 
force.    Lee  looked  for  a  battle  with  Pope  before  he  could 
be  reinforced,  and  to  achieve  this  end  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Federal  commander  should  be   prevented  from  re- 
treating further;  that  Jackson  should  hold  him  by  the 
throat  until  Lee  should  come  up  to  administer  the  coup 
de  grdce. 

It  was  with  this  purpose  in  his  mind  that  Jackson 
had  taken  post  near  Groveton,  and  he  was  now  awaiting 
the  information  that  should  tell  him  the  time  had  come  to 
strike.  But,  as  already  related,  the  march  of  the  Federals 
on  Manassas  was  slow  and  toilsome.  It  was  not  till 
the  morning  was  well  on  that  the  brigade  of  Taliaferro's 
division  near  Groveton,  commanded  by  Golonel  Bradley 
Johnson,  was  warned  by  the  cavalry  that  the  enemy  was 
moving  through  Gainesville  in  great  strength.  A  skirmish 
took  place  a  mile  or  two  north  of  that  village,  and  Johnson, 
finding  himself  menaced  by  far  superior  numbers,  fell  back 
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to  the  wood  near  the  Doaglaas  House.  He  was  Dot  followed. 
The  Union  generals,  Sigel  and  Reynolds,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  Manassas  to  *  bag  *  Jackson,  had  received  no  word 
of  his  departure  from  the  Junction;  and  believing  that 
Johnson's  small  force  was  composed  only  of  cavalry,  they 
resumed  the  march  which  had  been  temporarily  interrupted. 

The  situation,  however,  was  no  clearer  to  the  Confederates. 
The  enemy  had  disappeared  in  the  great  woods  south-west 
of  Ghroveton,  and  heavy  columns  were  still  reported  coming 
up  from  Gainesville.  During  the  afternoon,  however,  the 
cavalry  captured  a  Federal  courier,  carrying  McDowell's 
orders  for  the  movement  of  the  left  and  centre,  which  had 
been  placed  under  his  command,  to  Manassas  Junction,^ 
and  this  important  document  was  immediately  forwarded 
to  Jackson. 

*  Johnson's  messenger/  says  General  Taliaferro,  *  found 
the  Confederate  headquarters  established  on  the  shady  side 
of  an  old-fashioned  worm-fence,  in  the  corner  of  which 
(General  Jackson  and  his  division  commanders  were  pro- 
foundly sleeping  after  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  night, 
notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  of  the  August  day. 
There  was  not  so  much  as  an  ambulance  at  headquarters. 
The  headquarters'  train  was  back  beyond  the  Rappahan- 
nock, at  Jefferson,  with  remounts,  camp  equipage,  and  all 
the  arrangemente  for  cooking  and  serving  food.  All  the 
property  of  the  general,  the  staff,  and  the  headquarters' 
bureau  was  strapped  to  the  pommels  and  cantels  of  the 
saddles,  and  these  formed  the  pillows  of  their  weary 
owners.  The  captured  dispateh  roused  Jackson  like  an 
electric  shock.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  action.  He 
rarely,  if  ever,  hesitated.  He  never  asked  advice.  He 
called  no  council  to  discuss  the  situation  disclosed  by  this 

*  The  order,  dated  2  kM.,  Aogast  28,  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

*  1.  8igel*B  Corpe  to  march  from  Gainesville  to  Manassas  Jmiction,  the 
right  resting  on  the  Manassas  railroad. 

<  2.  Beynolds  to  follow  Siffel. 

'8.  King  to  fdlow  Beynolds. 

'4.  Bioketti  to  follow  King;  bnt  to  halt  at  Thoroughfare  Gap  if  the 
menij  threaleiiid  the  pass.* 

^mg  was  aftarwaida,  idiila  on  the  march,  directed  to  Centreyille  by  the 
WarmloB-Akmidila  nwd* 
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commxmicatioD,  although  his  ranking  officers  were  ah 
at  his  side.  He  asked  no  conference  of  opinion.  He  n 
no  suggestion,  but  simply,  without  a  word,  except  to  rq 
the  language  of  the  message,  turned  to  me  and  si 
''  Move  your  division  and  attack  the  enemy ;  *'  and  to  Ei 
"  Support  the  attack/'  The  slumbering  soldiers  spi 
from  the  earth  at  the  first  murmur.  They  were  slee] 
almost  in  ranks;  and  by  the  time  the  horses  of  t 
officers  were  saddled,  the  long  lines  of  infantry  i 
moving  to  the  anticipated  battle-field. 

*  The  two  divisions,  after  marching  some  distance  tc 
north  of  the  turnpike,  were  halted  and  rested,  and 
prospect  of  an  engagement  on  that  afternoon  seeme< 
disappear  with  the  lengthening  shadows.    The  enemy 
not  come.    The  Warrenton  turnpike,  along  which  it 
supposed  he  would  march,  was  in  view,  but  it  was  as 
from  Federal  soldiery  as  it  had  been  two  days  before,  ^ 
Jackson's  men  had  streamed  along  its  highway.'  * 

Jackson,  however,  was  better  informed  than  his 
ordinate.  Troops  were  still  moving  through  Gtainesi 
and,  instead  of  turning  off  to  Manassas,  were  marchinj 
the  turnpike  on  which  so  many  eyes  were  turned  from 
neighbouring  woods.  King's  division,  while  on  the  rm 
to  Manassas,  had  been  instructed  to  countermarch 
make  for  Gentreville,  by  Groveton  and  the  Stone  Bri 
Bicketts,  who  had  been  ordered  by  McDowell  to  \ 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  was  already  engaged  with  Longstri 
advanced-guard,  and  of  this  Jackson  was  aware; 
Stuart,  in  position  at  Haymarket,  three  miles  nort! 
Gainesville,  had  been  skirmishing  all  day  with  the  enei 
cavalry,  and  had  been  in  full  view  of  the  conflict  at  the  G 

Jackson,  however,  knew  not  that  one  division  was 
that  was  before  him.    The  Federal  movements  had  cov 

>  BoWm  and  Leadsrt,  vol.  iL,  pp.  607,  508. 

*  LongBtreet  had  been  unable  to  march  with  the  same  speed  as  Jae 
Leaving  Jefferson  on  the  afternoon  of  August  26,  he  did  not  reach  Thon 
fare  Qap  nntil  *  just  before  night '  on  Augost  28.  He  had  been  delay* 
an  hoar  at  White  Plains  hj  the  Federal  cavalry,  and  the  trains  of  the  i 
such  as  they  were,  may  also  have  retarded  him.  In  two  days  he  covered 
thirty  miles. 


Situfttioa  Sunset  August  aStb.  t36z. 
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BO  wide  an  extent  of  ooontry,  and  had  been  bo  well  con- 
cealed b;  the  forests,  that  it  wae  hardly  posaible  for 
Stnart's  patrols,  enterprising  as  they  were,  to  obtain 
acoarate  information.  UnaooaBtomed  to  sach  disjointed 
marches  as  were  now  in  progresB  acioBB  his  front,  Jaclwm 
believed  that  Eing's  colomn  was  the  flank-goard  of 
McDowell's  army  corps.  But,  although  he  had  becm  ooni' 
pelled  to  leave  Hill  near  the  Stone  Bridge,  in  order  to 
protect  his  line  of  retreat  on  Aldie,  he  had  still  determined  to 
attack.  The  main  idea  which  absorbed  his  thoughts  is  clear 
enough.  The  Federal  army,  instead  of  moving  direct  from 
Warrenton  on  Alexandria,  as  he  had  anticipated,  had  appa- 
rently taken  the  more  circuitous  route  by  Manassas,  and  if 
Pope  was  to  be  fought  in  the  open  field  before  he  could  be 
reinforced  by  McGlellan,  he  must  be  induced  to  retrace  hie 
steps.  To  do  this,  the  surest  means  was  a  reeolate  attack  on 
King's  division,  despite  the  probability  that  it  might  be 
strongly  reinforced  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
Jackson  deferred  his  attack  until  near  sunset  in  order  that, 
if  confronted  by  snperior  numbers,  he  might  still  be  able 
to  hold  on  till  night&ll,  and  obtain  time  for  Longstreet  to 
come  np. 

Within  the  wood  due  north  of  the  Dogan  House,  through 
which  ran  an  onfimshed  railroad,  Ewell's  and  Taliaferro's 
divisions,  awaiting  the  propitious  moment  tor  attack,  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Eight  brigades,  and  three 
small  batteries,  which  had  been  brought  across  country  with 
great  difKculty,  were  present,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
artillery  was  not  far  distant.'  Taliaferro,  on  the  right,  had 
two  brigades  (A.  Q.  Taliaferro's  and  the  Stonewall)  in  first 
line ;  Starke  was  in  second  line,  and  Bradley  Johnson  near 
Groveton  village.  Ewell,  on  the  left,  had  placed  Lawton 
and  Trimble  in  front,  while  Early  and  Fomo  formed  a 
gene'rfU  reserve.  This  force  numbered  in  all  about  8,000 
men,  and  even  the  skirmishers,  thrown  out  well  to  the  front, 
were  concealed  by  the  undulations  of  the  ground. 

'  Twenty  ple«es  bad  been  oidatad  to  the  Iront  Boon  after  the  inlantry 
moved  lonnird.  liie  dense  woodi,  howerei,  proved  unpeoetrablB  to  aU  bnl 
thiea  hone-artlUery  gnna,  and  one  ol  thete  waa  nnable  to  kMp  op. 
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The  Federal  division  commanded  by  Qeneral  King, 
although  unprovided  with  cavalry  and  quite  xmsupportedy 
was  no  unworthy  enemy.  It  was  composed  of  four  brigades 
of  infantry,  led  by  excellent  officers,  and  accompanied 
by  four  batteries.  The  total  strength  was  10,000  men. 
The  absence  of  horsemen,  however,  placed  the  Northerners 
at  a  disadvantage  from  the  outset. 

The  leading  brigade  was  within  a  mile  of  Groveton,  a 
hamlet  of  a  few  houses  at  the  foot  of  a  long  descent,  and  the 
advanced-guard,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  was  searching  the 
woods  in  front.  On  the  road  in  rear,  with  the  batteries 
between  the  columns,  came  the  three  remaining  brigades — 
Gibbon's,  Doubleday's,  and  Patrick's — in  the  order  named. 

The  wood  in  which  the  Confederates  were  drawn  up 
was  near  a  mile  from  the  highway,  on  a  commanding 
ridge,  overlooking  a  broad  expanse  of  open  ground,  which 
fell  gently  in  successive  undulations  to  the  road.  The 
Federals  were  marching  in  absolute  unconsciousness 
that  the  enemy,  whom  the  last  reports  had  placed  at 
Manassas,  far  away  to  the  right,  was  close  at  hand.  No 
flank-guards  had  been  thrown  out.  General  King  was  at 
Gainesville,  sick,  and  a  regimental  band  had  just  struck 
up  a  merry  quickstep.  On  the  open  fields  to  the  left, 
bathed  in  sunshine,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  life.  The 
whitewashed  cottages,  surroxmded  by  green  orchards, 
which  stood  upon  the  slopes,  were  lonely  and  untenanted, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  distant  wood,  still  and  drooping  in 
the  heat,  was  ..eit^ier  stir  nor  motion.  The  troops  trudged 
steadily  forward  through  the  dust ;  regiment  after  regiment 
disappeared  in  the  deep  copse  which  stands  west  of  Grove- 
ton,  and  far  to  the  rear  the  road  was  still  crowded  with 
men  and  guns.    Jackson's  time  had  come. 

Two  Confederate  batteries,  trotting  forward  from  the 
wood,  deployed  upon  the  ridge.  The  range  was  soon 
found,  and  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  But  the  con- 
fusion in  the  Northern  ranks  was  soon  checked ;  the  troops 
foxmd  cover  inside  the  bank  which  lined  the  road,  and 
two  batteries,  one  with  the  advanced-guard  and  one  from 
the  centre  of  the  column,  wheeling  into  the  fields  to  the 
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left,  came  qmckl?  into  action.  Aboat  the  same  moment 
Brtidley  JoIuibod  became  engaged  with  the  skirmishers  near 
Groveton. 

The  Confederate  infantry,  still  hidden  by  the  rolling 
groond,  was  forming  for  attack,  when  a  Federal  brigade, 
led  by  General  Gibbon,  rapidly  deploying  on  the  slopes, 
moved  forward  against  the  guns.  It  was  Stoart's  horse- 
artillery,  so  the  Northerners  believed,  which  had  fired  on 
the  column,  and  a.  bold  attack  wonld  soon  drive  back  the 
cavalry.  Bat  as  Gibbon's  regiments  came  forward  the 
Bonthem  skirmishers,  lying  in  front  of  the  batteries,  sprang 
to  their  feet  and  opened  with  rapid  volleys ;  and  then  the 
grey  line  of  battle,  rising  suddenly  into  view,  bore  down  npon 
the  astonished  foe.  Taliaferro,  on  the  right,  seized  a  small 
farmhoase  neat  Gainesville,  and  occupied  the  orchard  ;  the 
Stonewall  Brigade  advanced  apon  his  left,  and  Lawton  and 
Trimble  prolonged  the  front  towards  the  Donglass  Honse. 
fiat  the  Western  farmers  of  Gibbon's  brigade  were  made  of 
Btnbborn  staff.  The  Wisconsin  regiments  held  their 
ground  with  nnflinching  courage.  Both  flanks  were 
protected  by  artillery,  and  strong  reinforcements  were 
coming  up.  The  advanced- guard  was  gradually  falling 
back  &om  Groveton ;  the  rear  brigades  were  harrying 
forward  up  the  road.  The  two  Confederate  batteries,  over- 
powered by  superior  metal,  had  been  compelled  to  shift 
position ;  only  a  section  of  Stuart's  horse-artillery  under 
Captain  Felham  had  come  to  their  assistance,  and  the 
battle  was  confined  to  a  &ontal  attack  at  the  closest 
range.  In  many  places  the  lines  approached  within  a 
hundred  yards,  the  men  standing  in  the  open  and  blanng 
fiercely  in  each  other's  faces.  Here  and  there,  as  fresh  regi- 
ments came  up  on  either  side,  the  grey  or  the  bine  gave  way 
for  a  few  short  paces ;  but  the  gaps  were  quickly  filled,  and 
the  wave  once  more  surged  forward  over  the  piles  of  dead. 
Men  fell  like  leaves  in  autumn.  Ewell  was  struck  down, 
and  Taliaferro,  and  many  of  their  field  officers,  and  still  the 
Federals  held  their  ground.  Night  was  settling  on  the  field, 
and  although  the  gallant  Felham,  the  boy  soldier,  brought 
a  gnn  into  action  within  seventy  paces  of  Gibbon's  line,  yet 
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the  front  of  fire,  flashing  redly  through  the  gloom,  neither 
receded  nor  advanced.  A  flanl  attack  on  either  side  would 
have  turned  the  scale,  but  the  fight  was  destined  to  end  as 
it  had  begun.  The  Federal  commander,  ignorant  of  the 
enemy's  strength,  and  reaching  the  field  when  the  fight 
was  hottest,  was  reluctant  to  engage  his  last  reserves. 
Jackson  had  ordered  Early  and  Forno,  moving  through 
the  wood  west  of  the  Douglass  House,  to  turn  the  enemy's 
right ;  but  within  the  thickets  ran  the  deep  cuttings  and 
high  embankments  of  the  xmfinished  railroad;  and  the 
regiments,  bewildered  in  the  darkness,  were  unable  to 
advance.  Meanwhile  the  fight  to  the  front  had  gradually 
died  away.  The  Federals,  outflanked  upon  the  left,  and 
far  outnumbered,  had  slowly  retreated  to  the  road.  The 
Cionfederates  had  been  too  roughly  handled  to  pursue. 

The  reports  of  the  engagement  at  Groveton  are  sin- 
gularly meagre.  Preceded  and  followed  by  events  of  still 
greater  moment,  it  never  attracted  the  attention  it  deserved. 
On  the  side  of  the  Union  2,800  men  were  engaged,  on  the 
side  of  the  Southerners  4,600,  and  for  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  lines  of  infantry  were  engaged  at  the 
very  closest  quarters.  The  rifled  guns  of  the  Federals  xm- 
doubtedly  gave  them  a  marked  advantage.  But  the  men 
who  faced  each  other  that  August  evening  fought  with  a 
gallantry  that  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  The  Federals, 
surprised  and  unsupported,  bore  away  the  honours.  The 
Western  brigade,  commanded  by  General  Gibbon,  displayed 
a  coolness  and  a  steadfastness  worthy  of  the  soldiers 
of  Albuera.  Out  of  2,000  men  the  four  Wisconsin  and 
Indiana  regiments  lost  760,  and  were  still  unconquered. 
The  three  regiments  which  supported  them,  although  it  was 
their  first  battle,  lost  nearly  half  their  number,  and  the 
casualties  must  have  reached  a  total  of  1,100.  The  Con- 
federate losses  were  even  greater.  Ewell,  who  was  shot 
down  in  the  first  line,  and  lay  long  on  the  field,  lost  726 
out  of  8,000.  The  Stonewall  Brigade,  which  had  by  this  time 
dwindled  to  600  muskets,  lost  over  200,  including  five  field 
officers;  the  21st  Georgia,  of  Trimble's  brigade,  178 
men  out  of  242 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Valley  army  on 


this  day  vas  dimmished  b;  more  than  1,200  Btost  soIdierB. 
The  fall  of  Ewell  was  a  terrible  disaster.  Zealoas  and 
indefatigable,  a  atern  fighter  and  beloved  by  hia  men,  be 
was  the  most  able  and  the  most  loyal  of  Jackson's  generals. 
Taliaferro,  peculiarly  acceptable  to  bis  Virginia  regiments 
as  a  Virginian  himself,  had  risen  from  the  rank  of  colonel 
to  the  command  of  a  division,  and  his  spnrs  had  been  well 
won.  The  battle  of  Groveton  left  gaps  in  Jackson's 
ranks  which  it  was  hard  to  fill,  and  although  the  men 
might  well  feel  proad  of  their  stnbbom  fight,  they  could 
hardly  boast  of  a  briUiant  victory. 

Strategically,  however,  the  engagement  was  decisive. 
Jackson  had  brought  on  the  fight  with  the  view  of 
drawing  the  whole  Federal  army  on  himself,  and  he  was 
completely  successful.  The  cen^e,  marching  on  the  Stone 
Bridge  from  Manassas  Jimction,  heard  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon  and  turned  westward ;  and  before  nightfoll 
A.  P.  Hill's  artillery  became  engaged  with  Sigel'B 
advanced-guard.  Pope  himself,  who  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  engagement  at  9.20  p.h.,  immediately  issued 
orders  for  an  attack  on  Jackson  the  next  morning,  m  whiflh 
the  troops  who  had  already  reached  Centreville  were  to 
take  part.  'McDowell,'  ran  the  order,  'has  intercepted 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  Bigel  is  immediately  in  his  front, 
and  I  see  no  poasibiUty  of  his  escape.' 

But  Pope,  full  of  the  idea  that  Jackson  had  been  stopped 
in  attempting  to  retreat  through  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
altogether  misunderstood  the  situation.  He  was  badly 
informed.  He  did  not  know  even  the  position  of  his  own 
troops.  His  divisions,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  harassed  by  Stuart's  cavalry,  and  ignorant  of  the 
topography,  had  lost  all  touch  with  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Important  dispatches  had  been  captured.  Messages  and 
orders  were  slow  in  arriving,  if  they  arrived  at  all.  Even 
the  generals  were  at  a  loss  to  find  either  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  the  right  road.  McDowell  had  ridden  from  Gaines- 
ville to  Manassas  in  order  to  consult  with  Pope,  but  Pope 
had  gone  to  Centreville.  McDowell  thereupon  set  out  to 
rejoin  his  troops,  but  lost  his  way  in  the  forest  and  went 

VOL.  u.  M 
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back  to  Manassas.  From  Bicketts  Pope  received  no 
information  whatever.^  He  was  not  aware  that  after  a 
long  skirmish  at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  Longstreet  had  opened 
the  pass  by  sending  his  brigades  over  the  mountains 
on  either  hand,  threatening  both  flanks  of  the  Federals, 
and  compelling  them  to  retire.  He  was  not  aware  that 
King's  division,  so  far  from  intercepting  Jackson's  retreat, 
had  abandoned  the  field  of  Groveton  at  1  a.m.,  and,  finding 
its  position  untenable  in  face  of  superior  numbers,  had 
fallen  back  on  Manassas ;  or  that  Bicketts,  who  had  by  this 
time  reached  Gainesville,  had  in  consequence  continued  his 
retreat  in  the  same  direction. 

Seldom  have  the  baneful  effects  of  dispersion  been  more 
strikingly  illustrated,  and  the  difficulty,  under  such 
circumstances,  of  keeping  the  troops  in  the  hand  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  Pope  had 
ordered  his  army  to  march  in  three  columns  on  Manassas, 
one  column  starting  from  Warrenton  Junction,  one  from 
Greenwich,  and  one  from  Buckland  Mills,  the  roads  which 
they  were  to  follow  being  at  their  furthest  point  no  more 
than  seven  miles  apart.  And  yet  at  dawn  on  the  29th 
he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  McDowell's 
army  corps ;  he  was  but  vaguely  informed  of  what  had 
happened  during  the  day ;  and  while  part  of  his  army  was 
at  Bald  Hill,  another  part  was  at  Centreville,  seven  miles 
north-east,  and  a  third  at  Manassas  and  at  Bristoe,  from 
seven  to  twelve  miles  south-east.  Nor  could  the  staff  be  held 
to  blame  for  the  absence  of  communication  between  the 
columns.  In  peace  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  assume  that  a 
message  sent  to  a  destination  seven  miles  distant  by  a  high- 
road or  even  country  lanes  arrives  in  good  time.  Seven 
miles  in  peace  are  very  short.  In  war,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  enemy,  they  are  very  long.  In  peace,  roads 
are  easy  to  find.  In  war,  it  is  the  exception  that  they  are 
found,  even  when  messengers  are  provided  with  good  maps 

*  Rioketts'  report  would  have  been  transmitted  through  MoDowell,  under 
whose  command  he  was,  and  as  MoDowell  was  not  to  be  found,  it  naturally 
went  astray. 
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and  the  country  is  thickly  populated ;  and  it  IB  from  vu 
that  the  soldier's  trade  is  to  be  learned. 

Jackson's  army  corps  bivooacked  in  the  poaitioQ  they 
had  held  when  the  fierce  mosketry  of  Crrovetoa  died  away. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  daybreak  on  the  29th  that  his  caval^ 
patrols  discovered  that  King's  troops  had  disappeared, 
and  that  Longstreet's  advanced-gQard  was  already  Uirongh 
Thoroughfare  Gap.  Nor  was  it  till  the  sun  was  nigh  tlmt 
Lee  learned  the  events  of  the  previous  evening,  and  these 
threw  only  a  faint  light  on  the  general  situation.  But  had 
either  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  his  lieutenant,  on  the 
night  of  the  28tb,  known  the  true  state  of  affairs,  they  would 
have  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  suoceee 
of  the  plan  which  had  been  hatched  on  the  Bappahannock. 
They  had  anticipated  that  should  Jackson's  movement  on 
Manassas  prove  successful.  Pope  would  not  only  fall  back,  bat 
that  he  would  fall  back  in  all  the  confusion  which  arises  from 
a  hastily  conceived  plan  and  hastily  executed  manoeuvres. 
They  had  expected  that  in  his  harried  retreat  his  army 
corps  would  lose  touch  and  cohesion ;  that  divisions  would 
become  isolated ;  that  the  caxe  of  his  impedimenta,  suddenly 
turned  in  a  new  direction,  would  embarrass  every  movement ; 
and  that  the  general  himself  would  become  demorahsed. 

The  orders  and  counterorders,  the  marches  and  counter- 
marches of  August  28,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of 
the  Federal  army,  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  prove  the 
deep  insight  into  war  possessed  by  the  Confederate  leaders. 

Nevertheless,  the  risk  bred  of  separation  which,  in  order 
to  achieve  great  results,  they  had  deUberately  accepted  had 
not  yet  passed  away.  Longstreet  had  indeed  cleared  the 
pass,  and  the  Federals  who  guarded  it  had  retreated ;  bat 
the  main  body  of  the  Confederate  army  had  still  twelve 
miles  to  march  before  it  could  reach  Jackson,  and  Jackson 
was  confronted  by  superior  numbers.  On  the  plateau  of 
Boll  Bun,  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  field  of 
Groveton,  were  encamped  oyer  20,000  Federals,  with  the 
same  number  at  Manassas.  At  Centreville,  a  seven  miles' 
march,  were  18,000 ;  and  at  Bristoe  Station,  aboac  the 
Game  distaQce,  11,000. 
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It  was  thus  possible  for  Pope  to  hurl  a  superior  force 
against  Jackson  before  Lee  could  intervene ;  and  although  it 
would  have  been  sounder  strategy,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
commander,  to  have  concentrated  towards  Gentreville,  and 
have  there  awaited  reinforcements,  now  fast  coming  up,  he 
had  some  reason  for  believing  that  he  might  still,  unaided, 
deal  with  the  enemy  in  detail.  The  high  virtue  of  patience 
was  not  his.  Ambition,  anxiety  to  retrieve  his  reputation, 
already  blemished  by  his  enforced  retreat,  the  thought  that 
he  might  be  superseded  by  McGlellan,  whose  operations  in 
the  Peninsula  he  had  contemptuously  criticised,  all  urged 
him  forward.  An  unsuccessful  general  who  feels  instinc- 
tively that  his  command  is  slipping  from  him,  and  who  sees 
in  victory  the  only  hope  of  retaining  it,  seldom  listens  to  the 
voice  of  prudence. 

So  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  Jackson  had  to  do 
with  an  enemy  who  had  resolved  to  overwhelm  him  by 

Aug.  29.  ^®^g^*  0^  numbers.  Nor  could  he  expect  immediate 
help.  The  Federal  cavalry  still  stood  between 
Stuart  and  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  not  only  was  Jackson 
unaware  that  Longstreet  had  broken  through,  but  he  was 
unaware  whether  he  could  break  through.  Li  any  case,  it 
would  be  several  hours  before  he  could  receive  support,  and 
for  that  space  of  time  his  three  divisions,  worn  with  long 
marching  and  the  fierce  fight  of  the  previous  evening,  would 
have  to  hold  their  own  unaided.  The  outlook,  to  all 
appearance,  was  anything  but  bright.  But  on  the  opposite 
hiUs,  where  the  Federals  were  now  forming  in  line  of  battle, 
the  Valley  soldiers  had  already  given  proof  of  their  stubborn 
qualities  on  the  defensive.  The  sight  of  their  baptismal 
battle-field  and  the  memories  of  Bull  Bun  must  have  gone 
far  to  nerve  the  hearts  of  the  Stonewall  regiments,  and 
in  preparing  once  more  to  justify  their  proud  title  the 
troops  were  aided  by  their  leader's  quick  eye  for  a  position. 
While  it  was  still  dark  the  divisions  which  had  been 
engaged  at  Groveton  took  gro.und  to  their  left,  and  passing 
north  of  the  hamlet,  deployed  on  the  right  of  A.  P.  Hill. 
The  long,  fiat-topped  ridge,  covered  with  scattered  copses 
and  rou£^  undergrowth,  which  stands  north  of  the  War- 
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renton-Centrflville  road,  oonunanda  the  approaehea  from 
th«  south  and  east,  and  some  five  hundred  yards  below  the 
creet  ran  the  onfiniahed  railroad. 

Behind  the  deep  cnttings  and  high  embankments  the 
Confederate  fighting-line  was  strongly  placed.  The  left, 
slightly  thrown  back,  rested  on  a  rocky  spur  near  Boll  Bon, 
commanding  Sadley  Springs  Ford  and  the  road  to  Aldie 
Gap.  The  front  ext^ded  for  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
sonth-west.  Early,  with  two  brigades  and  a  battery, 
occQpied  a  wooded  knoll  where  the  onfinished  railroad 
crosses  the  highroad,  protecting  the  right  rear,  and  stretch- 
ing a  hand  to  Longstreet. 

The  infantry  and  artillery  were  thns  disposed : — 

Infantry. 

Left. — A.F.Hill'BDiTl8ioD.  Fint and Seoond line:  ThreebrigadM. 
(Field,  Thomas,  Gregg.)  Thbdlime:  Three  brigades.  (Bnnoh.Pendar, 
Aroher.) 

Oentre.— Two  brigades  of  Swell's  Biviaioit  (now  eonunandod  b; 
liftwton).    (Trimble's  and  Lawtcn's.) 

Bight. — Taliaferro's  DlTision  (now  commanded  by  Starke).  Firat 
and  Second  line :  Two  brigades.    Third  line :  Two  bTigadec. 

Foroo  detubad  on  the  right:  Two  brigades  of  Ewell'i  Dtvidon 
(Early  and  Fomo),  and  one  battery. 


AriOlery. 

I  On  1  „  , 

34  gnna  behind  tho  right  centre,  '     in  rear  of  the  flghting-line. 


le  gong  behind  the  left,               i  On  the  ridge,  five  handred  yards 
f     ■  '■'     


The  flanks  were  secnred  by  Stuart.  A  portion  of  the 
cavalry  was  placed  at  Haymarket  to  commnnioate  as  soon  as 
poBsible  with  Longstreet.  A  regiment  wae  pushed  oat  to- 
wards Manassas,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  Boll  Bon  Fitzhngh 
Lee's  brigade  watched  the  approaches  from  Gentreville  and 
the  north.  Jackson's  strength,  deducting  the  losses  of  the 
previous  day,  and  the  numerous  stragglers  left  behind  during 
his  forced  marches,  can  hardly  have  exceeded  18,(KK) 
muskets,  supported  by  40  guns,  all  that  there  was  room 
for,  and  some  2,600  cavalry.  These  numbers,  however, 
were  ample  for  the  defence  of  the  position  which  had  been 
selected.    Excluding  the  detached  force  on  the  extreme 
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right,  the  line  occupied  was  three  thousand  yards  in  length, 
and  to  every  yard  of  this  line  there  were  more  than  five 
muskets,  so  that  half  the  force  could  be  retained  in  third 
line  or  reserve.  The  position  was  thus  strongly  held  and 
strong  by  nature.  The  embankments  formed  stout  parapets, 
the  cuttings  deep  ditches. 

Before  the  ngjit  and  the  right  centre  the  green  pastures, 
shorn  for  thirteen  hundred  yards  of  all  obstacles  save  a 
few  solitary  cottages,  sloped  almost  imperceptibly  to  the 
brook  which  is  called  Toung^s  Branch.  The  left  centre  and 
left,  however,  were  shut  in  by  a  belt  of  timber,  from  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred  yards  in  width,  which  we  may  call 
the  Groveton  wood.  Tins  belt  closed  in  upon,  and  at  one 
point  crossed,  the  railroad,  and,  as  regards  the  field  of  fire, 
it  was  the  weakest  point.  In  another  respect,  however,  it 
was  the  strongest,  for  the  defenders  were  screened  by  the 
trees  from  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  rocky  hill  on  the 
left,  facing  north-east,  was  a  point  of  vantage,  for  an  open 
corn-field  lay  between  it  and  Bull  Bim.  Within  the  position, 
behind  the  copses  and  undulations,  there  was  ample  cover 
for  all  troops  not  employed  on  the  fighting-line ;  and  from 
the  ridge  in  rear  the  general  could  view  the  field  from  com- 
manding ground. 

Shortly  after  5  a.m.,  while  the  Confederates  were  still 
taking  up  their  positions,  the  Federal  columns  were  seen 
6.16  4.11.  i^oving  down  the  heights  near  the  Henry  House. 
Jackson  had  ridden  round  his  lines,  and  ordering 
Early  to  throw  forward  two  regiments  east  of  the  turnpike, 
had  then  moved  to  the  great  battery  forming  in  rear 
of  his  right  centre.  His  orders  had  already  been  issued: 
The  troops  were  merely  to  hold  their  ground,  no  general 
counterstroke  was  intended,  and  the  divisional  com- 
manders were  to  confine  themselves  to  repulsing  the 
attack.  The  time  for  a  strong  offensive  return  had  not 
yet  come. 

The  enemy  advanced  slowly  in  imposing  masses. 
Shortly  after  seven  o'clock,  hidden  to  some  extent  by  the 
woods,  four  divisions  of  infantry  deployed  in  several  lines 
at  the  foot  of  the  Henry  Hill,  and  their  skirmishers  became 
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engaged  with  the  Gonfederftte  piokete.  At  the  same  moment 
three  batteries  came  into  action  on  a  rise  north-east  of 
GroTeton,  opposite  the  Confederate  centre,  and  Bigel,  aap- 
poited  by  BejnoldB,  prepared  to  carry  oat  his  instructions, 
and  hold  Jackson  on^  the  remainder  of  Pope's  army  should 
arrive  upon  the  field.  At  the  end  of  July,  Sigel's  army  corpa 
had  numbered  18,000  men.  Allowing  for  BtragglerB  and 
for  casualties  on  the  Bappahamiook,  where  it  had  been 
several  times  engaged,  it  mnBt  still  have  mastered  11,000. 
It  wa6  aooompanied  by  ten  batteries,  and  Reynolds' 
division  was  composed  of  8,000  infantry  and  four  bat- 
teries. The  attack  was  thus  no  stroDger  than  the  defence, 
and  as  the  Federal  artillery  positions  were  lestricted 
by  the  woods,  there  could  be  httle  doubt  of  the  result. 
Is  other  respects,  moreover,  the  combatants  were  not 
evenly  matched.  Beyuolds'  Pennsylvanians  were  fina 
troops,  already  seasoned  in  the  battles  on  ttia  Fenin- 
Bula,  and  commanded  by  such  officers  as  Meade  and 
Seymoor.  But  Sigel,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Balden  army,  had  succeeded  Fremont,  and  his  corps  was 
composed  of  those  same  Gtermans  whom  Ewell  had  nsed  bo 
har^y  at  Gross  Keys.  Many  of  them  were  old  soldiers, 
who  had  borne  arms  in  Europe ;  but  the  stem  discipline 
and  trained  officers  of  conscript  armies  were  lacking  in 
America,  and  the  Confederate  volunteers  had  Uttle  re^)ect 
for  these  foreign  levies.  Nor  were  Sigel's  diapositions  a 
brilliant  example  of  offensive  tactics.  His  three  diviaiooB, 
Schurz',  Schenck's,  and  Steinwehr's,  supported  by  Milroy's 
independent  brigade,  advanced  to  the  attack  along  a  wide 
front.  Sohurz,  with  two  brigades,  moving  into  the  Grove- 
ton  wood,  assailed  the  Confederate  left,  while  Miln^ 
and  Schenck  advanced  over  the  open  meadows  whioh 
lay  in  front  of  the  right.  Steinwehr  was  in  reserve,  and 
Beynolds,  somewhat  to  the  rear,  moved  forward  on  the 
exb-eme  left.  The  line  was  more  than  two  miles  long; 
the  artillery,  hampered  by  the  ground,  could  render  but 
small  assisUince ;  and  at  no  single  point  were  the  troops 
disposed  in  sufficient  depth  to  break  through  the  front  of 
the  defence.     The  attack,  too,  was  piecem^.    Advancing 
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throng  the  wood,  Sehun*  draaion  was  at  (mee  met 
by  a  sharp  ooonterstroke,  delivered  by  the  left  brigade 
(Gregg's  South  Carolina)  of  A.  P.  £011*8  division,  which 
drove  the  two  Federal  brigades  apart.  Beinforoements 
were  sent  in  by  Milroy,  who  had  been  checked  on  the  open 
ground  by  the  heavy  fire  of  Jackson's  guns,  and  the 
Ctormans  rallied ;  but,  after  some  hard  fitting,  a  fresh 
counterstroke,  in  which  Thomas*  brigade  took  part,  drove 
them  in  disorder  from  the  wood ;  and  Oie  South 
Carolinians,  following  to  the  edge,  poured  heavy  volleys  into 
their  retreating  masses.  Schendc,  meanwhile,  deteired  by 
the  batteries  on  Jackson's  right,  had  remained  inactive ;  the 
Federal  artillery,  such  as  had  been  brought  into  action, 
had  produced  no  eSeot;  Beynolds,  who  had  a  difficult 
march,  had  not  yet  come  into  action ;  and  in  order  to 
support  the  broken  troops  Schenck  was  now  ordered  to 
close  in  upon  the  right.  But  the  opportunity  had  already 
passed. 

It  was  now  10.80  ▲.!(.,  and  Jackson  had  long  since 
learned  that  Lee  was  near  at  hand.  Longstreet's  advanced- 
guard  had  passed  through  Gainesville,  and  the  main  body 
10 16  Ajf.  ^^  closing  up.  Not  only  had  time  been  gained, 
but  two  brigades  alone  had  proved  sufficient  to 
hold  the  enemy  at  arm's  length,  and  the  rough  counter- 
strokes  had  disconcerted  the  order  of  attack.  A  fresh 
Federal  force,  however,  was  already  approaching.  The 
troops  from  Gentreville,  comprising  the  divisions  of  Hooker, 
Kearney,  and  Beno,  17,000  or  18,000  men,  were  hurrying 
over  the  Stone  Bridge ;  and  a  second  and  more  vigorous 
attack  was  now  to  be  withstood.  Sigel,  too,  was  still  capable 
of  further  effort.  Bringing  up  Steinwehr's  division,  and 
demanding  reinforcements  from  Beno,  he  threw  his  whole 
force  against  the  Confederate  front.  Schenck,  however, 
still  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  massed  artillery,  was  unable 
to  advance,  and  Milroy  in  the  centre  was  hurled  back. 
But  through  the  wood  the  attack  was  vigorously  pressed, 
and  the  fight  raged  fiercely  at  close  quarters  along  the 
railway.  Between  Gregg's  and  Thomas'  brigades  a  gap 
of  over  a  hundred  yards,  as  the  men  dosed  in  upon  the 
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eentre,  had  gradoaJl;  opened.  Opposite  the  gap  was  a 
deep  ontting,  and  the  Federals,  covered  by  the  wood,  maaeed 
here  onobBerred  in  heavy  force.  Attack  from  thia  qoartei 
was  nnexpected,  and  for  a  moment  Hill's  first  line  was  in 
jeopardy.  Gregg,  however,  had  still  a  regiment  in  second 
tine,  and  throwing  it  qnicldy  forward  be  drove  the  eaemy 
across  the  railroad.  Then  Hill,  brin^g  np  Branch 
from  the  third  line,  sent  this  fresh  brigade  to  Gregg's 
support,  and  cleared  the  front. 

The  Germans  bad  now  been  finally  disposed  of.  Bat 
although  LongBtreet  had  arrived  apoo  the  groond,  and  was 
deploying  in  the  woods  on  Jackson's  right,  thas  relieving 
Early  ,who  at  once  marched  to  support  the  centre,  Jackson's 
men  had  not  yet  finished  with  the  enemy.  Pope  had  now 
taken  over  command ;  and  besides  the  troops  from  Gentre- 
ville,  who  had  already  reached  the  field,  McDowell  and 
Porter,  with  27,000  men,  were  coming  np  from  Manassas, 
and  Beynolds  had  not  yet  been  engaged.  Bnt  it  is  one 
thing  to  assemble  large  nmnbers  on  the  battle-field,  another 
to  give  them  the  right  direction. 

In  the  direction  of  Gainesville  high  woods  and  rolling 
ridges  had  concealed  Longstreet's  approach,  and  the 
Federal  patrols  had  been  everywhere  held  in  check  by 
Stuart's  squadrons.  In  ignorance,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  Confederate  army  was  concentrated  before  him, 
Pope,  anticipating  an  easy  victory,  determined  to  sweep 
Jackson  from  the  field.  But  it  was  first  necessary  to 
relieve  Bigel.  Kearney's  division  had  already  deployed 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal  line,  resting  on 
BoU  Bun.  Hooker  was  on  the  left  of  Kearney  and 
a  brigade  of  Beno'«  on  the  left  of  Hooker.  While 
Sigel  assembled  his  shattered  forces,  these  10,000  fresh 
troops,  led  by  some  of  the  best  officers  ol  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  were  ordered  to  advance  against  A.  P.  Hill. 
Beynolds,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  fighting 
Jackson,  was  aheady  in  collision  with  Longstreet's  advanced- 
guard;  and  McDowell  and  Porter,  marching  along  the  rail- 
way from  ManaesaB,  might  be  expected  to  strike  the  Con- 
federate right  rear  at  any  moment.    It  was  then  with  good 
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hope  of  victory  that  Pope  rode  along  his  line  and  explained 
the  situation  to  his  generals. 

But  the  fresh  attack  was  made  with  no  better  concert 
than  those  which  preceded  it.    Kearney,  on  the  right,  near 
^  ^^         Bull  Bun,  was  held  at  bay  by  Jackson's  guns, 
and  Hooker  and  Beno  advanced  alone. 

As  the  Federals  moved  forward  the  grey  skirmishers  fell 
back  through  the  Groveton  wood,  and  scarcely  had  they 
reached  the  railroad  before  the  long  blue  lines  came  crashing 
through  the  undergrowth.  Hill's  riflemen,  lying  down  to 
load,  and  rising  only  to  fire,  poured  in  their  deadly  volleys  at 
point-blank  range.  The  storm  of  bullets,  shredding  leaves 
and  twigs,  stripped  the  trees  of  their  verdure,  and  the  long 
dry  grass,  ignited  by  the  powder  sparks,  burst  into  flames 
between  the  opposing  lines.  But  neither  flames  nor  musketry 
availed  to  stop  Hooker's  onset.  Bayonets  flashed  through 
the  smoke,  and  a  gallant  rush  placed  the  stormers  on  the 
embankment.  The  Confederates  reeled  back  in  confusion, 
and  men  crowded  round  the  colours  to  protect  them.  But 
assistance  was  at  hand.  A  fierce  yell  and  a  heavy  volley, 
and  the  regiments  of  the  second  line  surged  forward,  driving 
back  the  intruders,  and  closing  the  breach.  Yet  the  FederiJ 
ranks  reformed ;  the  wood  rang  with  cheers,  and  a  fresh 
brigade  advanced  to  the  assault.  Again  the  parapet  was 
carried ;  again  the  Southern  bayonets  cleared  the  front. 
Hooker's  leading  brigade,  abandoning  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
had  already  given  ground.  Beno's  regiments,  suffering  fear- 
ful slaughter,  with  difficulty  maintained  their  place ;  and 
Hill,  calling  once  more  upon  his  reserves,  sent  in  Fender  to 
the  counterstroke.  Passing  by  the  right  of  Thomas,  who, 
with  Field,  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  last  attack,  Pender 
crossed  the  railroad,  and  charged  into  the  wood.  Many  of 
the  men  in  the  fighting-line  joined  in  the  onward  movement. 
The  Federals  were  borne  back ;  the  brigades  in  rear  were 
swept  away  by  the  tide  of  fugitives ;  the  wood  was  cleared, 
and  a  battery  near  by  was  deserted  by  the  gunners. 

Then  Pender,  received  with  a  heavy  artillery  fire  from 
the  opposite  heights,  moved  boldly  forward  across  the  open. 
But  the  counterstroke  had  been  pushed  too  far.     The  line 
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filtered ;  hostile  infontr;  appeared  on  either  flank,  and  aa 
the  Confederates  fell  back  to  the  railroad,  the  enemy  oame 
forward  in  pnrsnit.  Grover's  brigade  of  Hooker's  division 
had  hitherto  been  held  in  reaerve,  sheltered  by  a  roll  of  the 
land  opposite  that  portion  of  the  front  which  was  held  by 
g  ^^  Thomas.     It  was  now  directed  to  attack.     '  More 

slowly  forward,'  were  the  orders  which  Grover 
gave  to  his  command,  '  nntil  the  enemy  opens  fire.  Then 
advance  rapidly,  give  them  one  volley,  and  ttien  the  bayonet.' 
The  five  regiments  moved  steadily  throogh  the  wood  in  a 
single  line.  When  they  reached  the  edge  they  saw  immedi- 
ately before  them  the  red  earth  of  the  embankment,  at  this 
point  ten  feet  high  and  lined  with  riflemen.  There  was  a 
crash  of  fire,  a  swift  rash  through  the  rolling  smoke,  and  the 
Federals,  crossing  the  parapet,  swept  all  before  them.  Hilt's 
second  line  received  them  with  a  scattered  fire,  tnmedin  con- 
fasion,  and  fled  back  upon  the  gmis.  Then  beckoned  victory 
to  him  who  had  held  his  reserves  in  hand.  Jaokson  had 
seen  the  charge,  and  Forno's  Lonisianians,  with  a  regiment 
of  Lawton's,  had  already  been  sent  forward  with  the  bayonet. 

In  close  order  the  connterstroke  came  on.  The  thinned 
ranks  of  the  Federals  conld  oppose  no  resolute  resistance. 
Fighting  they  fell  back,  first  to  the  embankment,  where 
for  a  few  momenta  they  held  their  own,  and  then  to  the 
wood.  But  without  supports  it  was  impossible  to  rally. 
Johnson's  and  Starke's  brigades  swept  down  upon  their 
flank,  the  Lonisianians,  supported  by  Field  and  Archer, 
against  their  front,  and  in  twenty  minutes,  with  a  loss  of 
one-fourth  his  numbers,  Grover  in  his  turn  was  driven 
beyond  the  Warrenton  turnpike. 

Foar  divisions,  Schurz',  Bteinwehr's,  Hooker's,  and 
Beno's,  bad  been  hurled  in  anccession  against  Jackson's 
front.  Their  losses  had  been  enormous.  Grover's  brigade 
had  lost  461  oat  of  2,000,  of  which  one  regiment,  288  strong, 
accounted  for  6  officers  and  106  men ;  three  regiments  of 
Beno's  lost  580 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  more  than  4,000 
men  had  fallen  in  the  wood  which  lay  in  front  of  Hill's 
brigades. 

The  fighting,  however,  had  not  been  without  effect  on 
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the  Confederates.  The  charges  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed,  impetnoos  as  they  were,  were  doubtless  less  trying 
than  a  sustained  attack,  pressed  on  by  continuous  waves  of 
fresh  troops,  and  allowing  the  defence  no  breathing  space. 
Such  steady  pressure,  always  increasing  in  strength,  saps 
ttie  moral  more  rapidly  than  a  series  of  fierce  assaults, 
delivered  at  wide  intervals  of  time.  But  such  pressure 
implies  on  the  part  of  the  assailant  an  accumulation  of 
superior  force,  and  this  accumulation  the  enemy's  generals 
had  not  attempted  to  provide.  In  none  of  the  four  attacks 
which  had  shivered  against  Hill's  front  had  the  strength  of 
the  assailants  been  greater  than  that  of  his  own  division  ; 
and  to  the  tremendous  weight  of  such  a  stroke  as  had  won 
the  battles  of  Gaines'  MiU  or  Cedar  Bun,  to  the  closely 
combined  advance  of  overwhelming  numbers,  Jackson's  men 
had  not  yet  been  subjected. 

The  battle,  nevertheless,  had  been  fiercely  contested,  and 
the  strain  of  constant  vigilance  and  close-range  fighting 
had  told  on  the  Light  Division.  The  Federal  skirmishers, 
boldly  advancing  as  Pender's  men  fell  back,  had  once  more 
filled  the  wood,  and  their  venomous  fire  allowed  the  defenders 
no  leisure  for  repose.*  Ammunition  had  already  given  out ; 
many  of  the  men  had  but  two  or  three  cartridges  remaining, 
and  the  volunteers  who  ran  the  gauntlet  to  procure  fresh 
supplies  were  many  of  them  shot  down.  Moreover,  nine 
hours'  fighting,  much  of  it  at  close  range,  had  piled  the 
corpses  thick  upon  the  railroad,  and  the  ranks  of  HilFs 
brigades  were  terribly  attenuated.  The  second  line  had 
already  been  brought  up  to  fill  the  gaps,  and  every  brigade 
had  been  heavily  engaged. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock,  and  for  a  short  space  the 
pressure  on  the  Confederate  lines  relaxed.     The  continuous 

'  '  The  Federal  sharpahootera  at  this  time,'  savs  Ck>lonel  McCrady,  of  the 
Light  Division,  *  held  possession  of  the  wood,  and  kept  ap  a  deadlj  fire  of 
single  shots  whenever  anj  one  of  as  was  exposed.  Every  lieutenant  who 
had  to  change  position  did  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  What  was  my 
horror,  doring  an  interval  in  the  attack,  to  see  General  Jackson  himself 
walking  qaicUy  down  the  railroad  cut,  examining  oar  position,  and  calmly 
looking  into  the  wood  that  concealed  the  enemy  I  Stnuoge  to  say,  he  was 
not  mciasted.'— SouiAam  HUtorical  Society  Pa/prnt^  vol.  xiii.,  p.  27. 
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roar  of  the  artillery  dwindled  to  a  fitful  cannonadfl ;  and 
J  along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  drooping  under  the 

beat,  where  the  foliage  was  white  with  the  daat  ol 
battle,  the  skirmisbera  let  their  rifles  cool.  But  the  Valley 
Boldiers  knew  that  tbeir  respite  would  be  abort.  The  Federal 
masses  were  still  marching  and  counteimarcbing  on  the 
opposite  hills ;  from  tbe  forest  beyond  long  columna 
abreamed  ateadily  to  the  front,  and  near  the  Warreuton 
turnpike  fresh  batteriea  were  coming  into  action. 

Pope  had  ordered  Kearney  and  Reno  to  make  a  fresh 
attack.  The  former,  one  of  the  most  dashing  officers  in 
tbe  Federal  army,  disposed  his  division  in  two  Imes.  BenOt 
in  tbe  same  formation,  deployed  upon  Kearney's  right,  and 
with  their  flank  resting  on  Bull  Bun  tbe  five  brigades  went 
forward  to  the  charge.  The  Confederate  batteries,  posted 
on  the  ridge  in  rear,  swept  tbe  open  ground  along  tbe 
stream ;  but,  regardless  of  their  fire,  the  Federals  came 
rapidly  to  close  quarters,  and  seized  the  railroad.  When 
Hill   saw  this  formidable  storm  bursting  on  his 

''***  lines  he  felt  that  the  supreme  moment  had  arrived. 
Would  Gregg,  on  whose  front  the  division  of  Seno  was  bear- 
ing down,  be  able  to  hold  his  own  ?  That  gallant  soldier, 
althoogh  more  than  one  half  of  bis  command  lay  dead  or 
wounded,  replied,  in  answer  to  bis  chiefs  enquiry,  that 
bis  ammunition  was  fUmost  expended,  but  that  he  had  still 
the  bayonet.  Nevertheless,  the  pressure  was  too  heavy  for 
his  wearied  troops.  Foot  hy  foot  they  were  forced  back,  and, 
at  tbe  same  moment,  Thomas,  Field,  and  Branch,  still  fight- 
ing desperately,  were  compelled  to  yield  their  ground.  Hill, 
anxiously  looking  for  succour,  had  already  called  on  Early. 
The  enemy,  swarming  across  the  railroad,  had  penetrated 
to  a  point  three  hundred  yards  within  the  Confederate  posi- 
tion. But  the  grey  line  was  not  yet  shattered.  Tbe  men  of 
the  Light  Division,  though  home  backwards  by  tbe  rash, 
still  faced  towards  the  foe  ;  and  Early's  brigade,  supported 
by  two  regiments  of  Lanton's  division,  advanced  with 
levelled  bayonets,  drove  through  the  tumult,  and  opposed 
a  solid  line  to  the  crowd  of  Federals. 

Once  more  tbe  fresh  reserve,  thrown  in  at  the  propitiona 
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moment,  swept  back  numbers  far  superior  to  itself.  Once 
more  order  prevailed  over  disorder,  and  the  cold  steel 
asserted  its  supremacy.  The  strength  of  the  assailants  was 
abeady  spent.  The  wave  receded  more  swiftly  than  it 
had  risen,  and  through  the  copses  and  across  the  railroad 
the  Confederates  drove  their  exhausted  foe.  General  Hill 
had  instructed  Early  that  he  was  not  to  pass  beyond  the 
original  front;  but  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  the 
troops,  and  not  till  they  had  advanced  several  hundred 
yards  was  the  brigade  halted  and  brought  back.  The 
5.16  p  M  counterstroke  was  as  completely  successful  as  those 
that  had  preceded  it.  Early's  losses  were  com- 
paratively slight,  those  inflicted  on  the  enemy  very  heavy, 
and  Hill's  brigades  were  Anally  relieved.  Pope  abandoned 
all  further  efforts  to  crush  Jackson.  Five  assaults  had 
failed.  80,000  infantry  had  charged  in  vain  through  the 
fatal  wood ;  and  of  the  8,000  Federal  casualties  reported 
on  this  day,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  was  due  to  the 
deadly  fire  and  dashing  counterstrokes  of  Jackson's 
infantry. 

While  Pope  was  hurling  division  after  division  against 
the  Confederate  left,  Lee,  with  Longstreet  at  his  side, 
observed  the  conflict  from  Stuart's  Hill,  the  wooded 
etninence  which  stands  south-west  of  Groveton.  On  this 
wing,  though  a  mile  distant  from  Jackson's  battle,  both 
Federals  and  Confederates  were  in  force.  At  least  one  half 
of  Pope's  army  had  gradually  assembled  on  this  flank. 
Here  were  Reynolds  and  McDowell,  and  on  the  Manassas 
road  stood  two  divisions  under  Porter. 

Within  the  woods  on  Stuart's  Hill,  with  the  cavalry  on 
hiR  flank,  Longstreet  had  deployed  his  whole  force,  with  the 
exception  of  Anderson,  who  had  not  yet  passed  Thoroughfare 
Gap.  But  although  both  Pope  and  Lee  were  anxious  to 
engage,  neither  could  bring  their  subordinates  to  the  point. 
Pope  had  sent  vague  instructions  to  Porter  and  McDowell, 
and  when  at  length  he  had  substituted  a  definite  order  it 
was  not  only  late  in  arriving,  but  the  generals  found  that  it 
was  based  on  an  absolutely  incorrect  view  of  the  situation. 
The  Federal  commander  had  no  knowledge  that  Longstreet, 
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with  35,000  men,  waa  already  in  position  beyond  his  left. 
Bo  dose  lay  the  Confederates  Uiat  under  the  impression  that 
Stuart's  Hill  was  still  untenanted,  he  desired  Porter  to  move 
aorosfl  it  and  envelop  Jackson's  right.  Porter,  sospeoting 
that  the  main  body  of  the  Sonthem  army  wae  befwe  him, 
declined  to  risk  his  10,000  men  until  he  had  reported  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  A  peremptory  reply  to  attack  at  onoe 
was  received  at  6.80,  bat  it  was  then  too  late  to  intervene. 

Nor  had  Lee  been  more  snecesstal  in  devebping  a 
oonnterstroke.  Longstreet,  with  a  complaoenoy  it  is  diffioalt 
to  understand,  has  related  how  he  opposed  the  wishes  of  the 
Gommander-in-Ghief.  Three  times  Lee  urged  him  forward. 
The  first  time  he  rode  to  the  front  to  reconnoitre,  and 
found  that  the  position,  in  his  own  words,  was  not  inviting. 
Again  Lee  insisted  that  the  enemy's  left  might  be  tamed. 
While  the  qaestion  was  under  dieoasaion,  a  heavy  foroe 
(Porter  and  MoDowell)  was  reported  advancing  from  Man- 
assas  Janction.  No  attack  followed,  however,  and  Lee  re- 
peated his  instructions.  Longstreet  was  stili  unwilling.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Federal  force  on  the  Manassas  road 
now  marched  northward  to  join  Pope,  and  Lee,  for  the  last 
time,  bade  Longstreet  attack  towards  Groveton.  '  I  sug- 
gested,' says  the  latter,  'that  the  day  being  far  spent, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  advance  before  night  on  a  forced 
reconnaissance,  get  our  troops  into  the  most  favourable 
positions,  and  have  all  things  ready  for  battle  the  next 
morning.  To  this  General  Lee  reluctantly  gave  consent, 
and  orders  were  given  for  an  advance  to  be  porsaed  under 
cover  of  night,  until  the  main  position  could  be  carefully 
examined.  It  so  happened  that  an  order  to  advance  was 
issued  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
encounter  was  something  of  a  surprise  on  both  aides.' ' 
Hood,  with  his  two  Texan  brigades,  led  the  Gonfederatee, 
and  King's  division,  now  commanded  by  Hatch,  met  him 
on  the  slopes  of  Stuart's  BjIL  Although  the  Federats, 
since  1  i..u.  the  same  morning,  had  marched  to  Uanassas 
and  back  t^ain,  the  fight  was  spirited.  Hood,  however, 
was  strongly  supported,  and  the  Tezans  pushed  forward 
■  Batllu  and  Liadtn,  vol.  iL,  p.  CI9. 
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a  mile  and  a  half  in  front  of  the  position  they  had  held 
sinoe  noon.  Longetreet  had  now  full  leisure  to  make 
his  reconnaissance.  The  ground  to  which  the  enemy 
had  retreated  was  very  strong.  He  believed  it  strongly 
manned,  and  an  hour  after  midnight  Hood's  brigades 
were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

The  firing,  even  of  the  skirmishers,  had  long  since 
died  away  on  the  opposite  flank.  The  battle  was  over, 
and  the  Valley  army  had  been  once  more  victorious. 
But  when  Jackson's  staff  gathered  round  him  in  the 
bivouac,  'their  triumph,'  says  Dabney,  'bore  a  solemn 
hue.'  Their  great  task  had  been  accomplished,  and  Pope's 
army,  harassed,  starving,  and  bewildered,  had  been  brought 
to  bay.  But  their  energies  were  worn  down.  The  incessant 
marching,  by  day  and  night,  the  suspense  of  the  past  week, 
the  fierce  strife  of  the  day  that  had  just  closed,  pressed 
heavily  on  the  whole  force.  Many  of  the  bravest  were  gone. 
Trimble,  that  stout  soldier,  was  severely  wounded.  Field 
and  Fomo  had  fallen,  and  in  Gregg's  brigade  alone  40 
officers  were  dead  or  wounded.  Doctor  McGuire,  fresh 
from  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  the  silent  battle-field,  said, 
*  (General,  this  day  has  been  won  by  nothing  but  stark  and 
stem  fighting.'  'No,'  replied  Jackson,  very  quietly,  *it 
has  been  won  by  nothing  but  the  blessing  and  protec- 
tion of  Providence.'  And  in  this  attitude  of  acknowledg- 
ment general  and  soldiers  were  as  one.  When  the  pickets 
had  been  posted,  and  night  had  fallen  on  the  forest,  officers 
and  men,  gathered  together  round  their  chaplains,  made 
such  preparations  for  iSie  morrow's  battle  as  did  the  host  oi' 
King  Harry  on  the  eve  of  Agincourt. 


StndeuM  of  wu  will  nots  with  interert  the  taotioal  deteilg  of  tha 
assBge  of  the  Bappahumcxsk  by  Uie  Armj  of  Nortiiam  Tbgisift. 

Augutt  ai,— PacRRALS. 
In  position  behind  the  river  from  Eellv's  Ford  to  Fre«mAn'a  Pord. 
TiU  dtpotit  oovering  (he  railway  bridge,  ooonpied  bj  a  brigade. 

CoKriuiRSATU. 
Longrtreet  to  Kelly's  Ford. 
Jaokkon  to  Beverley  Ford. 
Stnart  to  above  Beverley  Ford. 

Cozutuit  alriFmiahifip  a&d  artillei?  fln» 

Augtut  22. — Fbdibalb. 
Is  position  from  Eelly'd  Ford  to  Freeman's  Fnd. 
Bayard's  cavalry  brigade  on  right  flank. 
Bnford'a  cavalry  brigade  at  lUppahannook  Station. 

OONFBDB&ATKS. 

Jackson  to  Snlpbnr  Springs,    Early  oioeBei  the  tiver. 
Longstreet  to  Beverley  Ford  and  raUway. 

Constant  skirmiahing  and  artillery  firs. 

Augiut  SB. — Fbdiku«. 
Pope  abandons  iit«  deponi  and  bums  railway  bridge. 
Sigel  moves  against  Early,  bat  his  advance  is  repnlaed. 
Amty  to  a  podtion  sboat  Warrenton,  with  detachments  along  the 
river,  and  a  atrong  foroe  at  Kelly's  Potd. 

CONRDBKATXB. 

Early  moves  north  to  Great  Bon,  and  is  reinforced  by  Lawton. 

Stnart  to  Catlett's  Station. 

Longsteeet  demonstrates  against  ndlway  bridge. 
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Augu$i  34. — Fbobbalb. 

Bnford'a  And  Bayard's  cavalry  to  Waterloo. 
Army  to  Waterloo  and  Snlphor  Springg. 

C0MFBOBBATB8. 

Jaolnon  in  the  evening  retires  to  Jefferson,  and  is  relieved  after 

dark  opposite  Sulphur  Springs  and  Waterloo  by  Longstreet. 
Anderson  relieves  Longstreet  on  the  railway. 

Constant  skirmishing  and  artillery  fire  all  along  the  line. 

August  25. — Fboebals. 

Pope  extends  his  left  down  the  river  to  Kelly's  Ford,  determining 
to  receive  attack  at  Warrenton  should  the  Confederates  cross. 

C0NFHDRBATB8. 

Jackson  moves  north  and  crosses  the  river  at  EQnson's  MiUs. 
Longstreet  demonstrates  at  Waterloo,  and  Anderson  at  the  Sulphur 
Springs. 

August  26. — Fedbbals. 

A  reconnaissance  in  force,  owing  to  bad  staff  arrangements,  comes 
to  nothing.  At  night&ll  the  whole  army  is  ordered  to  con- 
centrate at  Warrenton. 

CONFBDBEATBB. 

S  A.M.  Stuart  follows  Jackson. 

Late   in  the    afternoon,    Longstreet,    having    been    relieved    by 

Anderson,  marches  to  Hinson's  Mills. 
Jackson  captures  Manassas  Junction. 

Skirmishing  all  day  along  the  Bappahannook. 

August  27. — Fbdebals. 

7  A.M.  Hooker's  division  from  Warrenton  Junction  to  Bristoe 
Station. 

8.80  A.M.  Army  ordered  to  concentrate  at  Ghdneeville,  Bucklaud 
Mills,  and  Greenwich.  Porter  and  Banks  at  Warrenton 
Junction. 

8  pjc.  Action  at  Bristoe  Station. 

6.80  P.M.  Pope  arrives  at  Bristoe  Station. 

Army  ordered  to  march  to  Manassas  Junction  at  dawn. 

Confederates. 

Jackson  at  Manassas  Junction. 
Longstreet  to  White  Plains. 


CHAPTER  XVn 

THB    BEOOND    UAMASBA8    (COntinoed) 

Ddiuno  tbe  night  of  Augnet  30  the  long  line  of  eamp-firea 
OQ  the  heights  above  BuJl  Bun,  and  the  frequent  BkirnuBhes 
along  the  picket  line,  told  General  Lee  that  his  enemy  had 
no  intention  of  falling  back  behind  the  Htream,  And 
when  morning  broke  the  Federal  troops  were  observed  apon 
every  ridge. 

The  Confederate  leader,  eager  as  he  had  been  to  force 
tbe  battle  to  an  isene  on  the  previoas  afternoon,  had  now 
abandoned  all  idea  of  attack.     The  respite  whioh 
"^  the  enemy  had  gained  might  have    altogether 

changed  the  situation.  It  was  possible  that  the  Federals 
had  been  largely  reinforced.  Pope  and  McClellan  had 
been  given  time,  and  the  honis  of  the  night  might  have 
been  ntilised  to  bring  np  the  remainder  of  the  Army  of 
tbe  Potomac  Lee  resolved,  therefore,  to  await  events. 
The  Federal  position  was  strong ;  their  masses  were 
well  concentrated ;  there  waa  ample  space,  on  the  ridges 
beyond  Young's  Branch,  for  the  deployment  of  their 
numerous  artillery,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  outflank 
them.  Moreover,  a  contingent  of  fresh  troops  from 
Richmond,  the  divisions  of  D.  H.  Hill,  McLaws,  and  Walker, 
together  with  Hampton's  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  part  of  the 
reserve  artillery,  20,350  men  in  all,  had  oroBsed  the 
Rappahannock.'     Until  this  force  should  join  himhe  deter* 

I  D.  H.  Hill 7.000 

MoLawB 6,850 

W*lker 4.000 

HamptuD 1,600 

Artilloi7 1.000 
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mined  to  postpone  farther  manoBavreSy  and  to  rest  his 
army.  But  he  was  not  without  hope  that  Pope  might 
assume  the  initiative  and  move  down  from  the  heights 
on  which  his  columns  were  ahready  forming.  Aware  of 
the  sanguine  and  impatient  temper  of  his  adversary, 
oonfident  in  the  marcU  of  his  troops,  and  in  the  strength 
of  his  position,  he  foresaw  that  an  opportunity  might 
offer  for  an  overwhekning  counterstroke. 

Meanwhile,  the  Confederate  divisions,  still  hidden  in  the 
woods,  lay  quietly  on  their  arms.  Few  changes  were  made 
in  the  dispositions  of  the  previous  day.  Jackson,  despite 
his  losses,  had  made  no  demand  for  reinforcements ;  and  the 
only  direct  support  afforded  him  was  a  battery  of  eighteen 
guns,  drawn  from  the  battalion  of  Colonel  S.  D.  Lee, 
and  established  on  the  high  ground  west  of  the  Douglass 
House,  at  right  angles  to  his  line  of  battle.  These  guns, 
pointing  north-east,  overlooked  the  wide  tract  of  undulating 
meadow  which  lay  in  front  of  the  Stonewall  and  Lawton's 
divisions,  and  they  commanded  a  field  of  fire  over  a  mile 
long.  The  left  of  the  battery  was  not  far  distant  from  the 
guns  on  Jackson's  right,  and  the  whole  of  the  open  space 
was  thus  exposed  to  the  cross-fire  of  a  formidable  artillery. 

To  the  right  of  the  batteries,  Stuart's  Hill  was  strongly 
occupied  by  Longstreet,  with  Anderson's  division  as  general 
reserve;  and  this  wing  of  the  Confederate  army  was 
gradually  wheeled  up,  but  always  under  cover,  until  it  was 
almost  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  unfinished  railroad. 
The  strength  of  Lee's  army  at  the  battle  of  Manassas  was 
hardly  more  than  60,000  of  all  arms.  Jackson's  command 
had  been  reduced  by  battle  and  forced  marches  to  17,000 
men.    Longstreet  mustered  80,000,  and  the  cavalry  2,500. 

But  numbers  are  of  less  importance  than  the  confidence 
of  the  men  in  their  ability  to  conquer,^  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Confederates  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.    The  keen 

*  Eood*f  Tezans  had  a  hymn  whioh  graphioally  expressed  this  (ruism  : 

*  The  race  is  not  to  him  that's  got 

The  longest  legs  to  run, 
Nor  the  battle  to  those  people 

That  shoot  the  biggest  gun.' 
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critiofl  in  LongstreefB  ranks,  although  the;  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  Manaesas  raid,  or  in  the  battles  of  Angnst  28 
and  29,  fully  appreciated  the  daring  strat^^  which  had 
brought  tbem  within  two  short  marchoB  of  Washington.  The 
junction  of  the  two  wings,  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
enemy,  after  many  days  of  separation,  was  a  manoeaTre 
after  their  own  hearts.  The  passage  of  Thoronghfare 
Gap  revealed  the  diffionlties  which  had  attended  the 
operations,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy  had  been 
outwitted  appealed  with  peculiar  force  to  their  quick  intel- 
ligence. Their  trust  in  Lee  was  higher  than  ever;  and 
the  story  of  Jackson's  march,  of  the  capture  of  Manassas, 
of  the  repulse  of  Pope's  army,  if  it  increased  their  con- 
tempt for  the  enemy,  inspired  them  with  an  enthusiastic 
determination  to  emulate  the  achievements  of  their  com- 
rades. The  soldiers  of  the  Valley  army,  who,  unaided 
by  a  single  bayonet,  had  withstood  the  five  anccessive 
assaults  which  had  been  launched  against  their  position, 
were  supremely  indifferent,  now  Longstreet  was  in  line, 
to  whatever  the  enemy  might  attempt.  It  was  noticed 
that  notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses  they  had  experi- 
enced Jackson's  troops  were  never  more  light-hearted 
than  on  the  morning  of  August  80.  Cartridge-boxes 
had  been  replenished,  rations  had  been  issued,  and  for 
several  hours  the  men  had  been  called  on  neither  to  march 
nor  fight.  As  they  lay  in  the  woods,  and  the  pickets, 
firing  on  the  enemy's  patrols,  kept  up  a  constant  skirmish 
to  the  front,  the  laugh  and  jest  ran  down  the  ranks,  and 
the  unfortunate  Pope,  who  had  only  seen  '  the  backs  of  his 
enemies,'  served  as  whetstone  for  their  wit. 

By  the  troops  who  had  revelled  in  the  spoils  of  Win- 
chester Banks  had  been  dubbed  '  Old  Jack's  Commissary 
General.'  By  universal  acclamation,  after  the  Man^sas 
foray.  Pope  was  promoted  to  the  same  distinction  ;  and  had 
it  been  possible  to  penetrate  to  the  Federal  headquarters,  the 
mirth  of  those  ragged  privates  would  hardly  have  dimin- 
ished. Pope  was  in  an  excellent  humour,  conversing 
affably  vrith  his  staff,  and  viewing  with  pride  the  martial 
aspect  of  his  massed  divisions.    Nearly  his  whole  force 
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eoncentrated  on  the  hflls  aronnd  him,  and  Porter,  who 
had  been  called  up  from  the  Manassas  road,  was  already 
^"^wrching  northwards  through  the  woods.  Banks  still  was 
absent  at  Bristoe  Station,  in  charge  of  the  trains  and  stores 
which  had  been  removed  from  Warrenton ;  but,  shortly 
loas  AM.  ^^  ^^  o'clock,  66,000  men,  with  eight-and- 
twenty  batteries,  were  at  Pope's  disposal  He  had 
determined  to  give  battle,  although  Franklin  and  Sumner, 
who  had  already  reached  Alexandria,  had  not  yet  joined 
him ;  and  he  anticipated  an  easy  triumph.  He  was  labouring, 
TOwever,  under  an  extraordinary  delusion.  The  retreat  of 
Hood*8  brigades  the  preceding  night,  after  their  recon- 
^uasance,  had  induced  him  to  believe  that  Jackson  had 
heen  defeated,  and  he  had  reported  to  Halleck  at  day- 
break: •We  fought  a  terrific  battle  here  yesterday  with 
the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  which  lasted  with 
continuous  fury  from  daylight  until  dark,  by  which  time 
the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field,  which  we  now  occupy. 
The  enemy  is  still  in  our  front,  but  badly  used  up.  We 
lost  not  less  than  8,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  but  from 
the  appearance  of  the  field  the  enemy  lost  at  least  two  to 
one.  The  news  has  just  reached  me  from  the  front  that 
the  enemy  is  retreating  towards  the  mountains.' 

If»  in  these  days  of  long-range  weapons.  Napoleon's 
dictum  still  stands  good,  that  the  general  who  is  ignorant 
of  his  enemy's  strength  and  dispositions  is  ignorant  of  his 
trade,  then  of  all  generals  Pope  was  surely  the  most 
incompetent.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  80, 
and  for  many  months  afterwards,  despite  his  statement  that 
he  had  fought '  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy  '  on  the 
previous  day,  he  was  still  under  the  impression,  so  skilfully 
were  the  Confederate  troops  concealed,  that  Longstreet  had 
not  yet  joined  Jackson,  and  that  the  latter  was  gradually 
falling  back  on  Thoroughfare  Gap.  His  patrols  had  reported 
that  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  left 
bank  of  Bull  Bun.  A  small  reconnaissance  in  force,  sent 
to  test  Jackson's  strength,  had  ascertained  that  the  extreme 
left  was  not  so  far  forward  as  it  had  been  yesterday  ;  while 
two  of  the  Federal  generals,  reconnoitring  beyond  Uie  turn- 
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pike,  obeerred  only  a  few  Bkinnishen.  On  these  negative 
reports  Pope  based  his  decision  to  seize  the  ridge 
Tnioh  was  held  by  Jackson.  Yet  the  woods  along  the 
Qnfinished  raibroad  had  not  been  examined,  and  the  in- 
formation from  other  soorces  was  of  a  different  colour 
and  more  positive.  Baford's  cavalry  had  reported  on 
the  evening  of  the  29th  that  a  large  force  had  passed 
through  ThoroQghfare  Gap.  Porter  declared  that  the 
enemy  was  in  great  strength  on  the  Manassas  road. 
Reynolds,  who  hod  been  in  close  contact  with  Longstreet 
since  the  previous  afternoon,  reported  that  Stoart's  Hill 
was  strongly  occapied.  Bicketts,  moreover,  who  had  fooght 
Longstreet  for  many  hoars  at  Thoroaghfare  Gap,  was 
actually  present  on  the  field.  Bat  Pope,  who  had  nuilde  up 
his  mind  that  the  enemy  oagbt  to  retreat,  and  that  therefore 
he  most  retreat,  refased  credence  to  any  report  whatever 
which  ran  counter  to  these  preconceived  ideas.  Without 
making  the  shghtest  attempt  to  verify,  by  personal  obser- 
vation, the  conclusions  at  which  bis  subordinates  had 
13  noon,  a^ived,  at  midday,  to  the  dismay  of  his  beat 
officers,  his  army  b»ng  now  in  position,  he  issaed 
orders  for  his  troops  to  be  '  immediately  thrown  forward  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  to  press  him  vigorously.' 

Porter  and  Beynolds  formed  the  left  of  the  Federal 
army.  These  generals,  alive  to  the  necessity  of  examining 
the  woods,  deployed  a  strong  skirmish  line  before  them  as 
they  formed  for  action.  Further  evidence  of  Pope's  hal- 
lucination was  at  once  forthcoming.  The  moment  Beynolda 
moved  forward  against  Stuart's  Hill  he  foand  his  front 
overlapped  by  long  lines  of  infantry,  and,  riding  back,  he 
informed  Pope  that  in  so  doing  he  had  had  to  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  Bkirmishers  who  threatened  his  rear.  Porter, 
too,  pushing  his  reconnaissance  across  the  meadows  west 
of  Groveton,  drew  the  fire  of  several  batteries.  But  at  this 
jonctare,  unfortonately  for  the  Federals,  a  Union  prisoner, 
recaptured  from  Jackson,  declared  that  be  had  '  heard  the 
rebel  officers  say  that  their  army  was  retiring  to  unite  with 
Longstreet.'  So  positively  did  the  indications  before  him 
contradict  this  statement,  that  Porter,  on  sending  the  man 
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to  Pope,  wrote :  *  In  duty  bound  I  send  him,  but  I  regard 
him  as  either  a  fool  or  designedly  released  to  give  a  wrong 
impression.  No  faith  should  be  put  in  what  he  says.'  If 
Jackson  employed  this  man  to  delude  his  enemy,  the  ruse 
was  eminently  successful.  Porter  received  the  reply : 
'General  Pope  believes  that  soldier,  and  directs  you  to 
attack ; '  Reynolds  was  dismissed  with  a  message  that  cavalry 
would  be  sent  to  verify  his  report ;  and  McDowell  was 
ordered  to  put  in  the  divisions  of  Hatch  and  Bicketts  on 
Porter's  right. 

During  the  whole  morning  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
federates had  been  directed  to  the  Groveton  wood.  Beyond 
the  timber  rose  the  hill  north-east,  and  on  this  hill  three  or 
four  Federal  batteries  had  come  into  action  at  an  early 
hour,  firing  at  intervals  across  the  meadows.  The  Con- 
federate guns,  save  when  the  enemy's  skirmishers  ap- 
proached too  close,  hardly  deigned  to  reply,  reserving  their 
ammunition  for  warmer  work.  That  such  work  was  to 
come  was  hardly  doubtful.  Troops  had  been  constantly  in 
motion  near  the  hostile  batteries,  and  the  thickets  below 
1Q1K.W  ^6^6  evidently  full  of  men.  Shortly  after  noon 
'"'  '*  the  enemy'B  Bkirmishers  became  aggressive, 
swarming  over  the  meadows,  and  into  the  wood  which  had 
seen  such  heavy  slaughter  in  the  fight  of  yesterday.  As 
Jackson's  pickets,  extended  over  a  wide  front,  gave  slowly 
back,  his  guns  opened  in  earnest,  and  shell  and  shrapnel 
flew  fast  over  the  open  space.  The  strong  force  of 
skirmishers  betrayed  the  presence  of  a  line  of  battle  not 
far  in  rear,  and  ignoring  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  the 
Confederate  batteries  concentrated  on  the  covert  behind 
which  they  knew  the  enemy's  masses  were  forming  for 
attack.  But,  except  the  pickets,  not  a  single  man  of 
either  the  Stonewall  or  Lawton's  division  was  permitted  to 
expose  himself.  A  few  companies  held  the  railroad,  the 
remainder  were  carefully  concealed.  The  storm  was  not 
long  in  breaking.  Jackson  had  just  ridden  along  his 
lines,  examining  with  his  own  eyes  the  stir  in  the  Grove- 
ton  wood,  when,  in  rear  of  the  skirmishers,  advancing 
over  the  highroad,  appeared  the  serried  ranks  of  the  line 
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of  battle.  20,000  bayonetB,  on  a  front  which  extended 
from  Groveton  to  near  Boll  Bon,  swept  forward  agaiiut 
hie  front ;  40,000,  formed  in  dense  nuBseB  on  the  alopee  in 
rear,  stood  in  readiness  to  support  them ;  and  nnmerooi 
batteries,  ooming  into  action  on  ever;  rising  gronnd, 
covered  the  advance  with  a  heavy  fire. 

Pope,  standing  on  a  knoll  near  the  Stone  Hooee,  saw 
victory  within  his  grasp.  The  Confederate  gone  had 
been  pointed  ont  to  his  troops  as  the  objective  of  the 
attack.  UDBopported,  aa  he  believed,  save  by  the  scattered 
groups  of  skirinishera  who  were  already  retreating  to  the 
railroad,  and  assailed  in  front  and  flank,  these  batteries, 
be  expected,  would  soon  be  flying  to  the  rear,  and  the  Federal 
army,  in  possession  of  the  high  ground,  would  then  sweep 
down  in  heavy  columiwtowards  Tborooghfare  Gap.  Sud- 
denly his  hopes  fell.  Porter's  masses,  stretching  far  to  right 
and  left,  had  already  passed  the  Dogan  Honse  ;  Hatch  was 
entering  the  Groveton  wood  ;  Bicketts  was  moving  forward 
along  Bull  Bon,  and  the  way  seemed  clear  before  them ; 
when  loud  and  clear  above  the  roar  of  the  artillery  rang 
out  the  Confederate  bugles,  and  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  ridge  beyond  the  railroad  long  lines  of  infantay, 
Btreaming  forward  from  the  woods,  ran  down  to  the  embank- 
ment. '  The  effect,'  said  an  officer  who  witnessed  this  un- 
expected apparition,  '  was  not  unlike  fluehing  a  oovey  of 
quails.' 

Instead  of  the  small  rear-guard  which  Pope  had  thought 
to  crush  by  sheer  force  of  overwhelming  numbers,  the  whole 
of  the  Stonewall  division,  with  Lawton  on  the  left,  stood 
across  Porter's  path. 

Beynolds,  south  of  the  turnpike,  and  confronting 
LoQgstreet,  was  immediately  ordered  to  fall  back  and 
support  the  attack,  and  two  small  brigades,  Warren's 
and  Alexander's,  were  left  alone  on  the  Federal  left.  Pope 
had  committed  his  last  and  his  worst  blunder.  Sigel  with 
two  divieioDB  was  in  rear  of  Porter,  and  for  Sigel'g  assist- 
ance Porter  had  ab-eady  asked.  But  Pope,  still  under  the 
delusion  that  Longstreet  was  not  yet  up,  preferred  rather 
to  weaken  his  left  than  grant  the  request  of  a  subordinate. 
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Under  such  a  leader  the  ooorage  of  the  troops,  how- 
ever vehement,  was  of  no  avail,  and  in  Porter's  attack 
the  soldiers  displayed  a  ooorage  to  which  the  Con- 
federates paid  a  willing  tribute.  Morell's  division,  with 
the  two  brigades  abreast,  arrayed  in  three  lines,  advanced 
across  the  meadows.  Hatch's  division,  in  still  deeper  for- 
mation, poshed  throogh  the  wood  on  Morell's  right.  Nearer 
Boll  Bun  were  two  brigades  of  Bicketts ;  and  to  Morell's 
left  rear  the  division  of  regolars  moved  forward  onder 
Sykes. 

Morell's  attack  was  directed  against  Jackson's  right.  Li 
the  centre  of  the  Federal  line  a  moonted  officer,  whose 
'gallant  bearing  lived  long  in  the  memories  of  the  Stonewall 
division,  rode  oot  in  front  of  the  colomn,  and,  drawing 
his  sabre,  led  the  advance  over  the  rolling  grass-land.  The 
Oonfederate  batteries,  with  a  terrible  cross-fire,  swept  the 
Northern  ranks  from  end  to  end.  The  volleys  of  the 
infantry,  lying  behind  their  parapet,  strock  them  foil  in 
face.  But  the  horse  and  his  rider  lived  tiirough  it  all. 
The  men  followed  close,  charging  swiftly  up  the  slope,  and 
then  the  leader,  putting  his  horse  straight  at  the  embank- 
ment, stood  for  a  moment  on  the  top.  The  daring  feat 
was  seen  by  the  whole  Confederate  line,  and  a  yell  went  up 
from  the  men  along  the  railroad,  *  Don't  kill  him !  don't 
kill  him ! '  But  while  the  cry  went  up  horse  and  rider 
fell  in  one  limp  mass  across  the  earthwork,  and  the  gallant 
Northerner  was  dragged  under  shelter  by  his  generous  foes. 

With  such  men  as  this  to  show  the  way  what  soldiers 
would  be  backward  ?  As  the  Bussians  followed  SkobelefTs 
grey  up  the  bloody  slopes  of  Plevna,  so  the  Federals  followed 
the  bright  chestnut  of  this  unknown  hero,  and  not  till  the 
colours  waved  within  thirty  paces  of  the  parapet  did  the 
charge  falter.  But,  despite  the  supports  that  came 
thronging  up,  Jackson's  soldiers,  covered  by  the  earthwork, 
opposed  a  resistance  which  no  mere  frontal  attack  could 
break.  Three  times,  as  the  lines  in  rear  merged  with  the 
first,  the  Federal  officers  brought  their  men  forward  to  the 
assault,  and  three  times  were  they  hurled  back,  leaving 
hundreds  of  their  number  dead  and  wounded  on  the  blood-* 
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soaked  torf.  One  regiment  of  the  StonevaJI  division,  posted 
in  a.  copse  beyond  the  raihoad,  was  dnven  in ;  but  others, 
ff  hen  cBxtridges  failed  them,  had  reoooree,  like  the  Gnards  at 
Inkermann,  to  the  stones  which  lay  along  the  railway-bed ; 
and  with  these  strange  weapons,  backed  ap  by  the  bayonet, 
more  than  one  desperate  effort  was  repulsed.  In  arresting 
Garnett  after  Eernstown,  because  when  hie  ammonition 
was  exhaasted  he  had  abandoned  his  position,  Jackson  had 
loet  a  good  general,  but  he  had  tanght  his  soldiers  a  asefol 
lesson.  So  long  as  the  cold  steel  was  left  to  them,  and  their 
flanks  were  safe,  they  knew  that  their  indomitable  leader 
expected  them  to  hold  their  ground,  and  right  gallantly  they 
responded.  For  overthirty  minates  the  battle  raged  along 
the  front  at  the  closest  range.  Opposite  a  deep  cutting  the 
colours  of  a  Federal  regiment,  for  nearly  half  an  honr,  rose 
and  fell,  as  beater  after  bearer  was  shot  down,  within  ten 
yards  of  the  muzzles  of  the  Confederate  rifles,  and  after  the 
fight  a  hundred  dead  Northerners  were  foand  where  the  flag 
had  been  so  gallantly  upheld. 

Hill,  meanwhile,  was  heavily  engaged  with  Hatch.  Every 
brigade,  with  the  exception  of  Gregg's,  had  been  thrown  into 
the  fighting-line;  andsohardlywere  they  pressed,  that  Jack- 
son, turning  to  his  signallers,  demanded  reinforcements  from 
his  colleague.  Longstreet,  in  response  to  the  call,  ordered 
two  more  batteries  tojoin  Colonel  Stephen  Lee  ;  and  Morell's 
division,  penned  in  that  deadly  cockpit  between  Staart's 
Hill  and  the  Groveton  wood,  shattered  by  musketry  in  front 
and  by  artillery  at  short  range  in  flank,  fell  back  across  the 
meadows.  Hatch  soon  followed  suit,  and  Jackson's  artil- 
lery, which  daring  the  fight  at  close  quarters  had  turned  its 
fire  on  the  supports,  launched  a  storm  of  shell  on  the 
defeated  Federals.  Some  batteries  were  ordered  to  change 
position  so  as  to  rake  their  lines ;  and  the  Stonewall 
division,  reinforced  by  a  brigade  of  Hill's,  was  sent  forward  to 
the  counter-attack.  At  every  step  the  losses  of  the  Federals 
increased,  and  the  shattered  divisions,  passing  through 
two  regiments  of  regulars,  which  had  been  sent  forward  to 
support  them,  sought  shelter  in  the  woods.  Then  Porter 
and  Hatch,  under  cover  of  their  artillery,  withdrew  their 
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infantry.  Bicketts  had  fallen  back  before  his  troops 
arrived  within  decisive  range.  Under  the  impression 
that  he  was  about  to  porsne  a  retreating  enemy,  he 
had  found  on  advancing,  instead  of  a  thm  screen  of 
skirmishers,  a  line  of  battle,  strongly  established,  and 
backed  by  batteries  to  which  he  was  unable  to  reply. 
Against  such  odds  attack  would  only  have  increased  the 
slaughter. 

It  was  after  four  o'clock.  Three  hours  of  daylight  yet 
remained,  time  enough  still  to  secure  a  victory.  But  the 
Federal  army  was  in  no  condition  to  renew  the 
'  ^'^  attack.  Worn  with  long  marches,  deprived  of 
their  supplies,  and  oppressed  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  ill-led,  both  officers  and  men  had  lost  all  confidence. 
Every  single  division  on  the  field  had  been  engaged,  and 
every  sin^e  division  had  been  beaten  back.  For  four 
days,  according  to  General  Pope,  they  had  been  following 
a  flying  foe.  'We  were  sent  forward,'  reported  a  regi- 
mental commander  with  quiet  sarcasm,  'to  pursue  tibe 
enemy,  who  was  said  to  be  retreating ;  we  found  the  enemy, 
but  did  not  see  them  retreat.' 

Nor,  had  there  been  a  larger  reserve  in  hand,  would 
a  further  advance  have  been  permitted.  The  Stone- 
wall division,  although  Porter's  regiments  were  breaking 
up  before  its  onset,  had  been  ordered  to  fall  back  before  it 
became  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  Federal  guns.  But 
the  woods  to  the  south,  where  Longstreet's  divisions  had 
been  lying  for  so  many  hours,  were  already  alive  with 
bayonets.  The  grey  skirmishers,  extending  far  beyond 
Pope's  left,  were  moving  rapidly  down  the  slopes  of  Stuart's 
Hill,  and  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  massed  on  the  ridge  in 
rear,  was  increasing  every  moment  in  intensity.  The 
Federals,  just  now  advancing  in  pursuit,  were  suddenly 
thrown  on  the  defensive  ;  and  the  hand  of  a  great  captain 
snatched  control  of  the  battle  from  the  grasp  of  Pope. 

As  Porter  reeled  back  from  Jackson's  front,  Lee  had 
seen  his  opportunity.  The  whole  army  was  ordered  to 
advance  to  the  attack.  Longstreet,  prepared  since  dawn 
for    the  counterstroke,  had    moved  before  the  message 
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reached  him,  and  the  exalting  yells  of  his  soldiers  were 
DOW  reBOunding  through  the  toreet.  Jackson  was  desired 
to  cover  Longstreet's  left ;  and  seoding  Starke  aad 
Lawton  across  the  meadows,  strewn  with  the  bloody  dihrit 
of  Porter's  onslaQght,  be  instructed  Hill  to  advance  «n 
echehn  with  hia  left  '  refosed. '  Anticipating  the  order, 
the  commander  of  the  Light  Division  was  already  sweeping 
through  the  Groveton  wood. 

The  Federal  gunners,  striving  valiantly  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  their  shattered  infantry,  met  the  advance  of  the 
Sonthemers  with  a  rapid  fire.  Pope  and  McDowell  exerted 
themselves  to  throw  a  strong  force  on  to  the  heights  above 
Bull  Bun ;  and  the  two  brigades  upon  the  left,  Warren's 
and  Alexander's,  already  overlapped,  made  a  gallant  effort 
to  gain  time  for  the  occupation  of  the  new  position. 

But  the  oounteratroke  of  Lee  was  not  to  be  withstood 
by  a  few  regiments  of  infantry.  The  field  of  Boll  Ron 
had  seen  many  examples  of  the  attack  as  executed  by 
indifferent  tacticians.  At  the  first  battle  isolated  brigades 
had  advanced  at  wide  intervals  of  time.  At  the  second 
battle  the  Federals  had  assaulted  by  successive  divisions. 
Out  of  60,000  infantry,  no  more  than  20,000  had  been 
simultaneously  engaged,  and  when  a  partial  success  had 
been  achieved  there  were  no  supports  at  hand  to  com- 
plete the  victory.  When  the  Confederates  came  forward  it 
was  in  other  fashion ;  and  those  who  had  the  wit  to  under" 
stand  veie  now  to  learn  the  difference  between  mediocrity 
and  genius,  between  the  half-measures  of  the  one  and 
the  resolotion  of  the  other.  Lee's  order  for  the  advance  em- 
braced his  whole  army.  Every  regiment,  every  battery,  and 
every  squadron  was  employed.  No  reserves  save  the  artil- 
lery were  retained  upon  the  ridge,  but  wave  after  wave  of 
bayonets  followed  closely  on  iho  fighting-line.  To  drive 
the  attack  forward  by  a  quick  succession  of  reinforee- 
ments,  to  push  it  home  hy  weight  of  numbers,  to  pile 
blow  on  blow,  to  keep  the  defender  occupied  along  his 
whole  front,  and  to  provide  for  retreat,  should  retreat  be 
necessajy,  not  by  throwing  in  fresh  troops,  but  by  leav- 
ing the  enemy  so  crippled  that  be  would  be  powerleaa 
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to  pnrsne — such  were  the  tactics  of  the  Confederate 
leader. 

The  field  was  still  covered  with  Porter's  and  Hatch's 
disordered  masses  when  Lee's  strong  array  advanced,  and  the 
sight  was  magnificent.  As  far  as  the  eye  coold  reach  the 
long  grey  lines  of  infantry,  with  the  crimson  of  the  colours 
gleaming  like  blood  in  the  evening  sun,  swept  with  ordered 
ranks  across  the  Groveton  valley.  Batteries  galloped  furi- 
ously to  the  front;  far  away  to  the  right  fluttered  the 
guidons  of  Stuart's  squadrons,  and  over  all  the  massed 
artillery  maintained  a  tremendous  fire.  The  men  drew 
fresh  vigour  from  this  powerful  combination.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  troops  was  as  intense  as  their  excitement. 
With  great  difficulty,  it  is  related,  were  the  gunners  re- 
strained from  joining  in  the  charge,  and  the  officers  of  the 
staff  could  scarcely  resist  the  impulse  to  throw  themselves 
with  their  victorious  comrades  upon  the  retreating  foe. 

The  advance  was  made  in  the  following  order : 

Wilcox'  division,  north  of  the  turnpike,  connected 
with  Jackson's  right.  Then  came  Evans,  facing  the  two 
brigades  which  formed  the  Federal  left,  and  extending 
across  the  turnpike.  Behind  Evans  came  Anderson 
on  the  left  and  Eemper  on  the  right.  Then,  in  prolonga- 
tion of  Kemper's  line,  but  at  some  interval,  marched  the 
division  of  D.  B.  Jones,  flanked  by  Stuart's  cavalry,  and 
on  the  further  wing,  extending  towards  Bull  Bun,  were 
Starke,  Lawton,  and  A.  P.  Hill.  50,000  men,  including 
the  cavalry,  were  thus  deployed  over  a  front  of  four  miles ; 
each  division  was  formed  in  at  least  two  lines ;  and  in  the 
centre,  where  Anderson  and  Eemper  supported  Evans,  were 
no  less  than  eight  brigades  one  in  rear  of  the  other. 

The  Federal  advanced  line,  behind  which  the  troops 
which  had  been  engaged  in  the  last  attack  were  slowly 
rallying,  extended  from  the  Groveton  wood  to  a  low  hill, 
south  of  the  turnpike  and  east  of  the  village.  This  hill 
was  quickly  carried  by  Hood's  brigade  of  Evans's  division. 
The  two  regiments  which  defended  it,  rapidly  outflanked, 
and  assailed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  were  routed  with 
the  loss  of  noarly  half  their  muster.      Jackson's  attack 
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throagb  the  Groveton  wood  was  equally  sncoessfal,  bat  on 
the  ridge  in  rear  were  posted  the  regulars  under  Sykes ; 
and,  farther  east,  on  Buck  Hill,  had  aeeembled  the  rem- 
nants of  four  divisions. 

Ontflanked  by  the  csptnre  of  the  bill  npon  their  left,  and 
fiercely  assailed  in  front,  Sykes's  well-disciplined  regiments, 
formed  in  lines  of  colamns  and  covered  by  a  rear-gaardof 
Bkirmishers,  retired  steadily  under  the  tremendous  £re,  pre- 
serving their  formation,  and  falling  back  slowly  aoroBS 
Young's  Branch.  Then  Jackson,  reforming  his  troops 
along  the  Sudley  road,  and  swinging  round  to  the  left, 
moved  swiftly  against  Back  Hill.  Here,  in  addition  to  the 
infantry,  were  posted  three  Union  batteries,  and  the  artil- 
lery made  a  desperate  endeavour  to  stay  the  connterstroke. 

But  nothing  could  withstand  the  vehement  charge  of 
the  Valley  soldiers.  'They  came  on,'  says  the  corre- 
spondent of  a  Xorthem  journal,  '  like  demons  emerging 
from  the  earth.'  The  crests  of  the  ridges  blazed  wit£ 
musketry,  and  Hill's  infantry,  advancing  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  canister,  captured  six  guns  at  the  bayonet's  point. 
Once  more  Jackson  reformed  his  lines  ;  and,  as  twilight 
came  down  upon  the  battle-field,  from  position  after 
position,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  the  divisions 
of  Stevens,  Bicketts,  Kearney,  and  Hooker,  were  gradually 
pushed  back. 

On  the  Henry  Hill,  the  key  of  the  Federal  position, 
a  fierce  conflict  was  meanwhile  raging.  From  &e  high 
ground  to  the  south  Longstreet  bad  driven  back  sevenil 
brigades  which,  in  support  of  the  artillery,  Sigel  and 
McDowell  had  massed  upon  Bald  Hill.  Bat  this  position 
had  not  been  occupied  without  a  protracted  atroggle. 
Longstreet's  first  line,  advancing  with  over-impetaoaity, 
had  outstripped  the  second ;  and  before  it  could  be  sap- 
poited  was  compelled  to  give  ground  onder  the  enemy's 
fire,  one  of  the  brigades  losing  62  officers  and  660 
men.  Anderson  and  Eemper  were  then  brought  up; 
the  fiank  of  the  defenders  was  tnmed;  a  coanterstrolce 
was  beaten  back,  ridge  after  ridge  was  moatered,  the 
edge  of  every  wood  was  stormed ;  and  as    the   sun    set 
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a  Becond  brigade  relieved  them.  To  their  right  Meade  and 
his  FennsytvaQiaDB  held  fast  against  Anderson  and  Wilcox; 
and  although  six  gtrns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confede- 
rate infantry,  and  toor  of  Longstreet'e  batteries,  which 
had  accompanied  the  cavalry,  were  now  raking  their 
left,  Pope's  soldiers,  as  twilight  descended  npon  the 
field,  redeemed  as  far  aa  soldiers  ooold  the  errors  of 
their  general.  Stuart,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Con- 
federate Une,  charged  down  the  opposing  cavalry '  and 
crossed  Bull  Bon  at  Lewis'  Ford ;  bat  the  dark  masses 
on  the  Henry  Hill,  increased  every  moment  by  troops  as- 
cending from  the  valley,  still  held  ^st,  with  no  hope  indeed 
of  victory,  bat  with  a  stem  determination  to  maintain 
their  ground.  Had  the  hill  been  lost,  nothing  coold  have 
saved  Pope's  army.  The  crest  commanded  the  crossings 
of  Bull  Bun.  The  Stone  Bridge,  the  main  point  of  passage, 
was  not  more  than  a  mile  northward,  within  the  range  of 
artillery,  and  Jackson  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
Matthew  Hill,  not  fourteen  hundred  yards  firom  the  road 
by  which  the  troops  must  pasa  in  their  retreat. 

The  night,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  battle.    Even  the 

Valley  soldiers  were  constrained  to  halt.     It  was  impossible 

in  the  obscurity  to  diBtinguish  friend  from  foe.  The 

'■"'  Confederate  lines  presented  a  broken  front,  here 
pushed  forward,  and  here  drawn  back ;  divisions,  brigades, 
and  regiments  had  intermingled ;  and  the  thick  woods,  inter- 
vening at  frequent  intervals,  rendered  combination  impractic- 
able. During  the  darkness,  which  was  accompanied  by  heavy 
rain,  the  Federals  quietly  withdrew,  leaving  thousands  of 

'  This  Toa  one  ot  tbs  most  brillUnt  cavklr;  flghU  ot  the  war.  CoI<»m1 
Muofocd,  ol  the  Sod  Virginia,  finding  the  enemy  Bdvanoing,  formed  line 
and  charged,  the  impelaositf  ot  the  attack  oitnTing  hii  r^ment  OtToagh 
the  enemy's  Qrst  line,  with  whom  his  meo  were  thoiooghly  inlenmngled  in 
hand-lo-hand  conSict.  The  Feder&ls.  howerer,  who  bad  advanced  at  a  trot, 
in  (am  Buocessive  lines,  were  (ar  superior  in  nombers ;  bat  the  Tth  and  I3th 
Ttrginia  rapidly  came  up,  and  the  oharge  of  the  12th,  oonstitatEng  as  it 
were  a  last  reserve,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field.  The  CoDlederKtes  loit 
6  killed  and  40  wounded.  Muntoid  himself,  and  the  commaJider  ot  the 
First  Michigan  (Union}  cavalry  mere  both  wounded  by  aabre-onts,  the  latter 
tuortally.  SOO  Federals  were  taken  prisoners,  19  killed,  and  80  wonndad. 
ttabre,  carbine,  and  levolva  were  freely  need. 
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wounded  on  the  field,  and  morning  found  them  in  position 
on  the  heights  of  Centreyille,  four  miles  beyond  BuU  Bun. 

Pope,  with  an  audacity  which  disaster  was  powerless  to 
tame,  reported  to  Halleck  that,  on  the  whole,  the  results  of 
the  battle  were  favourable  to  the  Federal  army.  'The 
enemy,'  he  wrote, '  largely  reinforced,  assailed  our  position 
early  to-day.  We  held  our  ground  firmly  until  6  o'clock 
P.M.,  when  the  enemy,  massing  very  heavy  forces  on  our 
lefl,  forced  that  wing  back  about  half  a  mile.  At  dark  we 
held  that  position.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  with 
horses  and  men  having  been  two  days  without  food,  and 
the  enemy  greatly  outnumbering  us,  I  thought  it  best  to 
move  back  to  this  place  at  dark.  The  movement  has  been 
made  in  perfect  order  and  without  loss.  The  battle  was 
most  furious  for  hours  without  cessation,  and  the  losses  on 
both  sides  very  heavy.  The  enemy  is  badly  whipped,  and 
we  shall  do  well  enough.  Do  not  be  uneasy.  We  will  hold 
our  own  here.' 

Pope's  actions,  however,  were  invariably  at  variance 
with  Pope's  words.  At  6  p.m.  he  had  ordered  Franklin, 
who  was  approaching  Bull  Bun  from  Alexandria  with 
10,000  fresh  troops,  to  occupy  with  his  own  command  and 
whatever  other  troops  he  could  collect,  the  fortifications 
round  Gentreville,  and  hold  them  '  to  the  last  extremity.' 
Banks,  still  at  Bristoe  Station,  was  told  to  destroy  all  the 
supplies  of  which  he  was  in  charge,  as  well  as  the  railway, 
and  to  march  on  Gentreville;  while  80  guns  and  more 
than  2,000  wounded  were  left  upon  the  field.  Nor  were 
Pope's  anticipations  as  to  the  future  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
position  at  Gentreville  was  strong.  The  intrenchments 
constructed  by  the  Gonfederates  during  the  winter  of  1861 
were  still  standing.  Halleck  had  forwarded  supplies  ;  there 
was  ammunition  in  abundance,  and  20,000  infantry  under 
Franklin  and  Sumner — for  the  latter  also  had  come  up  from 
Washington — more  than  compensated  for  the  casualties  of 
the  battle.  But  formidable  earthworks,  against  generals 
who  dare  manoeuvre,  are  often  a  mere  trap  for  the  un- 
wary. 

Before  daylight  Stuart  and  his  troopers  were  in  the  saddle ; 
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and,  picking  np  man;  strag^ars  as  they  marehed,  oama 
Aag.  81.  vittiinrangaofthQgnnsatGentreTille.  Le6,aooom- 
panied  by  Jaokson,  having  reconnoitred  liis  posi- 
tion, determined  to  move  once  more  upon  the  Federal  rear. 
Longstreet  remained  on  the  battle-field  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  and  cover  the  removal  of  the 
vonnded  ;  while  Jaokeon,  crossing  not  by  the  Stone  Bridge, 
bat  by  Siidley  Ford,  was  entrnsted  with  the  work  of 
forcing  Pope  from  his  Btrong  position. 

The  weather  was  inclement,  the  rooda  ware  qnogmirefl, 
and  the  men  were  in  no  condition  to  make  forced  marchea. 
Tet  before  nightfall  Jackson  had  poshed  ten  miles  titroiigh 
the  mad,  halting  near  Pleasant  Valley,  on  the  Little  Biver 
tampike,  five  nulee  norUi-weat  of  Gentrerille.  Soring  the 
afternoon  Longstreet,  throwing  a  brigade  across  Bull  Ban  to 
keep  the  enemy  on  the  qui  vive,  followed  the  same  roate.  Of 
these  movements  Pope  received  no  warning,  and  Jackson's 
proclivity  for  fiank  monoeavree  had  evidently  made  oo 
uipression  on  him,  for,  in  blissfol  onconsoionsnees  that 
his  line  of  retreat  was  alreack  threatened,  he  ordered  all 
waggons  to  be  anloaded  at  Centreville,  and  to  retnm  to 
Fur&a  Station  for  forage  and  rations. 

Bat  on  the  morning  of  September  1,  although  his 
whole  army,  inolading  Banks,  was  closely  concentrated 
^  J  behind  strong  intrenohments.  Pope  had  conceived 
asoBpicionthathewonldfinditdifficalttofalfilliia 
promise  to  Halleck  that '  he  would  hold  on.'  The  previous 
night  Btnart  had  been  active  towards  his  right  and  rear, 
captoring  his  reconnoitring  parties,  and  shelling  his 
trains.  Before  noon  snspicion  became  certainly.  Either 
stragglers  or  the  ootmtry  people  reported  that  JaoksoD  was 
moving  down  the  Little  Biver  tampike,  and  Centrevilla 
was  at  once  evacuated,  the  troops  manming  to  a  new  positioD 
round  Fairfax  Goart  House. 

Jockflon,  meanwhile,  covered  by  the  cavalry,  was  ad- 
vancing to  Chantilly —  a  fine  old  mansion  which  the  Federals 
had  gatted — with  the  intention  of  seizing  a  position  whenee 
he  could  command  the  road.  The  day  was  sombre,  sod 
a  tempest  was  gathering  in  the  mountains.    Late  in  the 
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afternoon,  Stuart's  patrols  near  Ox  Hill  were  driven  in  b; 
hostile  infantry,  the  thick  woods  preventing  the  scouts  from 
ascertaining  the  strength  or  dispositions  of  the  Federal  force. 
Jackson  at  once  ordered  two  brigades  of  Hill's  to  feel  the 
enemy.  The  remainder  of  the  Light  Division  took  ground 
to  the  right,  followed  by  Lawton ;  Starke's  division  held 
the  turnpike,  and  Stuart  was  sent  towards  Fairfax  Court 
House  to  ascertain  whether  the  Federal  main  body  was 
retreating  or  advancing. 

Beno,  who  had  been  ordered  to  protect  Pope's  flank,  came 
briskly  forward,  and  Hill's  advanced-guard  was  soon  brought 
to  a  standstill.  Three  fresh  brigades  were  rapidly  deployed  ; 
as  the  enemy  pressed  the  attack  a  fourth  was  sent  in,  and 
the  Northerners  fell  back  with  the  loss  of  a  general  and 
many  men.  Lawton's  first  line  became  engaged  at  the  same 
time,  and  Beno,  now  reinforced  by  Kearney,  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  hold  the  Confederates  in  check.  Hays'  brigade  of 
Lawton's  division,  commanded  by  an  inexperienced  officer, 
was  caught  while  '  clubbed '  during  a  change  of  forma- 
tion, and  driven  back  in  disorder  ;  and  Trimble's  brigade, 
now  reduced  to  a  handful,  became  involved  in  the  con- 
fusion. But  a  vigorous  charge  of  the  second  line  restored 
the  battle.  The  Federals  were  beginning  to  give  way. 
General  Kearney,  riding  through  the  murky  twilight  into 
the  Confederate  lines,  was  shot  by  a  skirmisher.  The 
hostile  lines  were  within  short  range,  and  the  advent 
of  a  reserve  on  either  side  would  have  probably  ended 
the  engagement.  But  the  rain  was  now  falling  in 
torrents;  heavy  peals  of  thunder,  crashing  through  the 
forest,  drowned  the  discharges  of  the  two  guns  which 
Jackson  had  brought  up  through  the  woods,  and  the  red 
flash  of  musketry  paled  before  the  vivid  lightning.  Much 
of  the  ammunition  was  rendered  useless,  the  men  were 
unable  to  discharge  their  pieces,  and  the  fierce  wind 
lashed  the  rain  in  the  faces  of  the  Confederates.  The 
night  grew  darker  and  the  tempest  fiercer ;  and  as  if  by 
mutual  consent  the  opposing  lines  drew  gradually  apart.^ 

'  It  was  at  this  time,  probably,  that  Jackson  received  a  message  from  a 
brigade  commander,  reporting  that  his  cartridges  were  bo  wet  that  he 
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On  tha  Bide  of  the  Confederatea  onl;  half  the  force  had 
been  engaged.  Starke's  division  never  came  into  acticoi, 
and  of  HiU'B  and  Lawton's  there  vere  still  brigades  in 
reserve.  500  men  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  but  althongh 
the  three  Federal  divisions  are  reported  to  have  lost  1,000, 
the;  had  held  their  ground,  and  Jackson  was  thwarted  in 
his  design.  Pope's  trains  and  his  whole  army  reached 
Fairfax  Court  Honse  without  further  disaater.  But  the 
persistent  attacks  of  his  indefatigable  foe  had  broken  down 
his  resolution.  He  had  intended,  he  told  Halleck,  when 
Jackson's  march  down  the  Little  Biver  turnpike  was  first 
announced,  to  attack  the  Confederates  the  next  day,  or 
Sept  2  '  ''firtainly  the  day  after.'  The  action  at  GbantiUy, 
however,  induced  a  more  prudent  mood;  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  2nd,  be  reported  that  '  there  was  an  in- 
tense  idea  among  the  troops  that  they  must  get  behind 
the  intrenchments  [of  Alexandria] ;  tiiat  there  was  an 
undoubted  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  keep 
on  slowly  taming  his  position  so  as  to  come  in  on  the 
right,  and  that  the  forces  under  his  command  were  unable 
to  prevent  him  domg  bo  in  the  open  field.  Halleck  mnet 
decide  what  was  to  be  done.'  The  reply  was  prompt. 
Pope  was  to  bring  his  forces, '  aa  best  he  could,'  under  ue 
Bhelter  of  the  heavy  guns. 

Whatever  might  be  the  truth  as  regards  the  troopB, 
there  could  be  no  question  but  that  the  general  was 
demoralised ;  and,  preceded  by  thousands  of  stragglers, 
the  army  fell  back  without  further  delay  to  the  Potomac. 
It  was  not  followed  except  by  Stuart.  '  It  was  found,' 
says  Lee,  in  his  ofBcial  dispatch,  '  that  the  enemy  had 
conducted  his  retreat  so  rapidly  that  the  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  him  was  abandoned.  The  proximity  of  the  fortifi- 
cations around  Alexandria  and  Washington  rendered  farther 
pursuit  useless.* 

On  the  same  day  General  MoClellan  was  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Washington,  and  Pope,  permitted  to 
resign,    was    aoon    afterwards    relegated  to    an    obscnre 
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eommand  against  the  Indiana  of  the  North-west  His 
errors  had  been  flagrant.  He  can  hardly  be  charged  with 
want  of  energy,  bat  his  energy  was  spasmodic;  on  Hbe 
field  of  battle  he  was  strangely  indolent,  and  yet  he  distmsted 
the  reports  of  others.  Bat  more  fatal  than  his  neglect 
of  personal  reconnaissance  was  his  power  of  self-deception. 
He  was  absolutely  incapable  of  patting  himself  in  his 
enemjr's  place,  and  time  after  time  he  acted  on  the  sup- 
position that  Lee  and  Jackson  woald  do  exactiy  what  he 
most  wished  them  to  do.  When  his  supplies  were  de- 
stroyed, he  concentrated  at  Manasflas  Junction,  convinced 
that  Jackson  would  remain  to  be  overwhelmed.  When  he 
found  Jackson  near  Sudley  Springs,  and  Thoroughfare  Gap 
open,  he  rushed  forward  to  attack  him,  convinced  that  Long- 
street  could  not  be  up  for  eight-and- forty  hours.  When  he 
sought  shelter  at  Gentreville,  he  told  Halleck  not  to  be  un- 
easy, convinced  that  Lee  would  knock  his  head  against  his 
fortified  position.  Before  the  engagement  at  Ghantilly  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  the  enemy  the  next 
morning.  A  few  hours  later  he  reported  that  his  troops 
were  utterly  untrustworthy,  although  20,000  of  them, 
under  Franklin  and  Sumner,  had  not  yet  seen  the  enemy. 
In  other  respects  his  want  of  prudence  had  thwarted 
his  best  endeavours.  His  cavalry  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  was  effectively  employed.  But  so  extravagant 
were  his  demands  on  the  mounted  arm,  that  before  the  battle 
of  Manassas  half  his  regiments  were  dismounted.  It  is  true 
that  the  troopers  were  still  indifferent  horsemen  and  bad 
horse-masters,  but  it  was  the  fault  of  the  commander  that 
the  unfortunate  animals  had  no  rest,  that  brigades  were 
sent  to  do  the  work  of  patrols,  and  that  little  heed  was  paid 
to  the  physical  wants  of  man  and  beast.  As  a  tactician 
Pope  was  incapable.  As  a  strategist  he  lacked  imagination, 
except  in  his  dispatches.  His  horizon  was  limited,  and 
he  measured  the  capacity  of  his  adversaries  by  his  own. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  campaign  in  the  Valley,  with  the 
operations  in  the  Peninsula,  and  Cedar  Bun  should  have 
enlightened  him  as  to  Jackson's  daring.  But  he  had  no 
conception  that  his  adversaries  would  cheerfully  accept 


great  risbs  to  achieve  great  ends ;  he  had  never  dreamt  of 
a  general  who  would  deUberately  divide  his  army,  or  of  one 
who  woold  make  fil^-Biz  miles  in  two  marches. 

Lee,  with  his  extraordinary  inmght  into  character,  had 
played  on  Pope  as  he  had  played  on  MoOlellan,  and  his 
strategy  was  jastified  by  snooeBs.  In  the  space  of  three 
weeks  he  had  carried  the  war  from  the  James  to  the 
Potomac.  With  an  army  that  at  no  time  exceeded 
66,000  men  he  had  driven  60,000  into  the  fortifiofr- 
tioDS  of  Washington.'  He  had  captured  80  gons,  7,000 
prisoners,  20,000  rifles,  and  many  stand  of  coloturs ;  he 
had  killed  or  womided  18,600  Federals,  destroyed  sup- 
plies and  material  of  enormoas  value ;  and  all  this  with 
a  loss  to  the  Confederates  of  10,000  officers  and  men. 

So  much  hcid  he  done  for  the  South  ;  for  his  own  repu- 
tation he  had  done  more.  If,  as  Moltke  avers,  the  jonotion 
of  two  armies  on  the  field  of  battle  is  the  hif^est 
achievement  of  military  genins,*  the  oampaign  t^fainst 
Pope  has  Beldom  been  sorpaBsed  ;  and  the  great  counter- 
stroke  at  ManaBBas  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  Lee's 
reputation  as  a  tactician.  Salamanca  was  perhaps  a  more 
brilliant  example  of  the  same  manceuvre,  for  at  Salamanca 
Wellington  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  Harmont 
would  blunder,  and  the  mighty  stroke  which  beat  40,000 
French  in  forty  minutes  was  conceived  in  a  few  moments. 
Nor  does  Manassas  equal  Austerlitz.  No  such  subtle 
mantsuvres  were  employed  as  those  by  which  Napoleon  in- 
duced the  Allies  to  lay  bare  their  centre,  and  drew  them 
blindly  to  their  doom.  It  was  not  due  to  the  skill  of  Lee 
that  Pope  weakened  his  left  at  the  crisia  of  the  battle.* 

■  SomDer  ud  FnnUiii  bad  bewime  involved  in  Pope'i  retrMt. 

*  Tried  bj  this  teit  alona  Lm  standi  oat  u  one  ol  the  enatort 
w>ldi«n  of  111  times.  Hot  onl7  uninst  Pope,  but  efi^nrt  HoGIellan  H 
Oainea'  Hill,  kgainst  Bnnidde  ii  n«deriakiDiiig,  uid  sgainst  Bocter  at 
Cbbnoelloraville,  be  inooeeded  In  ourring  ont  tbe  opwstiotis  of  wbiob  MoHko 
speaks ;  and  id  each  oaae  witb  the  sune  tesnlt  of  nirpiUing  bis  advenary. 
None  knew  better  hov  to  applT  tbat  gteat  prinoiple  of  stiategj,  *  to  mardi 
divided  bat  to  fight  oonoentrated.' 

'  It  Q1S7  be  noticed.  however,thst  tbe  care  with  irhiohLongttreet'stioopi 
vera  kept  oonoealed  for  more  than  toDi-and-tvent;  hour*  bad  mnob  to  00 
witb  Pope's  talee  n 
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But  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  opportunity  was  seized, 
in  the  combination  of  the  three  arms,  and  in  the  vigour 
of  the  blow,  Manassas  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  Austerlitz 
or  Salamanca.  That  the  result  was  less  decisive  was  due 
to  the  greater  difficulties  of  the  battle-field,  to  the  stub- 
bom  resistance  of  the  enemy,  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  rapid  and  connected  movement,  and  to  the  inexperience 
of  the  troops.  Manassas  was  not,  like  Austerlitz  and 
Salamanca,  won  by  veteran  soldiers,  commanded  by  trained 
officers,  perfect  in  drill  and  inured  to  discipline. 

Lee's  strategic  manoeuvres  were  undoubtedly  hazardous. 
But  that  an  antagonist  of  different  calibre  would  have  met 
them  with  condign  punishment  is  short-sighted  criticism. 
Against  an  antagonist  of  different  calibre,  against  such 
generals  as  he  was  afterwards  to  encounter,  they  would 
never  have  been  attempted.  '  He  studied  his  adversary,' 
says  his  Military  Secretary,  'knew  his  peculiarities,  and 
adapted  himself  to  them.  His  own  methods  no  one  could 
foresee — ^he  varied  them  with  every  change  in  the  com- 
manders opposed  to  him.  He  had  one  method  with 
MoGlellan,  another  with  Pope,  another  with  Hooker, 
another  with  Meade,  and  yet  another  with  Grant.'  Nor 
was  the  dangerous  period  of  the  Manassas  campaign  so  pro- 
tracted as  might  be  thought.  Jackson  marched  north  from 
Jefferson  on  August  25.  On  the  26th  he  reached  Bristoe 
Station.  Pope,  during  these  two  days,  might  have  thrown 
himself  either  on  Longstreet  or  on  Jackson.  He  did  neither, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  Jackson  reached  Sud- 
ley  Springs,  the  crisis  had  passed.  Had  the  Federals  blocked 
Thoroughfare  Gap  that  day,  and  prevented  Longstreet's 
passage,  Lee  was  still  able  to  concentrate  without  incurring 
defeat.  Jackson,  retreating  by  Aldie  Gap,  would  have 
joined  Longstreet  west  of  the  mountains;  Pope  would 
have  escaped  defeat,  but  the  Confederates  would  have  lost 
nothing. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Confederate 
cavalry  was  m  every  single  respect,  m  leadmg,  horse- 
manship, training,  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  superior 
to  the  Federal.    The  whole  population,  too,  was  staunchly 
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Boathem.  It  was  always  probable,  therefore,  that  informa- 
tion would  be  scarce  in  the  Federal  camps,  and  that  if  some 
items  did  get  throttgh  the  cavalry  screen,  they  woold  be 
so  late  in  reaching  Pope's  headqaarters  as  to  be  prac- 
tically useless.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Lee,  in  theoe 
operations,  reUed  much  on  the  skill  of  Stuart.  Btoart 
was  given  a  free  hand.  Unlike  Pope,  Lee  isaned  few 
orders  as  to  the  digposition  of  his  horsemen.  He  merely 
explained  the  manaenvTea  he  was  aboat  to  nndertake, 
pointed  oat  where  he  wished  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry 
should  be  found,  and  left  all  else  to  their  commander.  He 
had  no  need  to  tell  Stuart  that  he  required  information  of 
the  enemy,  or  to  lay  down  the  method  by  which  it  waa  to 
be  obtained.  That  was  Stnart'a  normal  duty,  and  right 
well  was  it  performed.  How  admirably  the  yonng  cavalry 
general  co-operated  with  Jackson  has  already  been  de- 
acribed.  The  latter  suggested,  the  former  executed,  and 
the  combination  of  the  three  arms,  doling  the  whole  of 
Jackson's  operations  againat  Pope,  was  as  close  as  when 
Ashby  led  his  squadrons  in  the  Valley. 

Yet  it  was  not  on  Stuart  that  fell,  next  to  Lee,  the 
honours  of  the  campaign.  Brilliant  as  waa  the  handling 
of  the  cavalry,  impenetrable  the  screen  it  formed,  and 
ample  the  information  it  procured,  the  breakdown  of  the 
Federal  horae  made  the  taak  comparatively  simple.  Against 
adversaries  whose  chargers  were  so  leg- weary  that  they  could 
hardly  raise  a  trot  it  was  easy  to  be  bold.  One  of  Stuart's 
brigadiers  would  have  probably  done  the  work  as  well 
as  Stuart  himself.  Bnt  the  handling  of  the  Valley 
army,  Crom  the  time  it  left  Jefferson  on  the  25th  until 
Longetreet  reached  Gainesville  on  the  29th,  demanded 
higher  quahtiea  than  vigilance  and  ax:tivity.  Through- 
out the  operations  Jackson's  endurance  was  the  wonder 
of  his  staff.  He  hardly  slept.  He  was  untiring  in  re- 
connaissance, in  examination  of  the  country  and  in  obser- 
vation of  the  enemy,  and  no  detail  of  the  march  escaped 
his  personal  scrutiny.  Yet  his  muscles  were  much  less 
hardly  used  than  his  brain.  The  intellectual  problem 
was    more  di£Qcult  than  the  physical.      To  march  bis 
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army  fifty-six  miles  in  two  days  was  far  simpler  than 
to  maintain  it  on  Pope's  flank  until  Longstreet  came 
into  line.  The  direction  of  his  marches,  the  position  of 
his  bivouacs,  the  distribution  of  his  three  divisions,  were 
the  outcome  of  long  premeditation.  On  the  night  of  the 
26th  he  disappeared  into  the  darkness  on  the  road  to 
Salem,  leaving  the  Federals  under  the  conviction  that 
he  was  making  for  the  Valley.  On  the  26th  he  moved 
on  Bristoe  Station,  rather  than  on  Manassas  Junction, 
foreseeing  that  he  might  be  interrupted  from  the  south- 
west in  his  destruction  of  the  stores.  On  the  27th  he 
postponed  his  departure  till  night  had  fallen,  moving  in 
three  columns,  of  which  the  column  marching  on  Gentre- 
ville,  whither  he  desired  that  the  enemy  should  follow, 
was  the  last  to  move.  Concentrating  at  Sudley  Springs 
on  the  28th,  he  placed  himself  in  tiie  best  position  to 
hold  Pope  fast,  to  combine  with  Longstreet,  or  to  escape 
by  Aldie  Gap ;  and  on  the  29th  the  ground  he  had  selected 
for  battle  enabled  him  to  hold  out  against  superior  numbers. 
Neither  strategically  nor  tactically  did  he  make  a  single 
mistake.  His  attack  on  King's  division  at  Groveton,  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th,  was  purely  frontal,  and  his  troops 
lost  heavily.  But  he  believed  King  to  be  the  flank-guard  of 
a  larger  force,  and  under  such  circumstances  turning  move- 
ments were  over-hazardous.  The  woods,  too,  prevented 
the  deployment  of  his  artillery ;  and  the  attack,  in  its 
mder  aspS.  was  eminently  successful,  for  the  aim  was 
not  to  defeat  King,  but  to  bring  Pope  back  to  a  position 
where  ^Lee  could  crush  him.  On  the  29th  his  dispositions 
were  admirable.  The  battle  is  a  fine  example  of  defensive 
tactics.  The  position,  to  use  a  familiar  illustration, '  fitted 
the  troops  like  a  glove.'  It  was  of  such  strength  that,  while 
the  front  was  adequately  manned,  ample  reserves  remained 
in  rear.  The  left,  the  most  dangerous  flank,  was  secured 
by  Bull  Bun,  and  massed  batteries  gave  protection  to  the 
right.  The  distribution  of  the  troops,  the  orders,  and  the 
amount  of  latitude  accorded  to  subordinate  leaders,  followed 
the  best  models.  The  front  was  so  apportioned  that  each 
brigadier  on  the  fighting-line  had  his  own  reserve,  and 
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each  divisiooal  general  half  his  foree  in  third  line.  Iba 
orders  mdicated  that  coonterBtrokes  were  not  to  be  pushed 
BO  far  aa  to  involve  the  troops  in  an  engagement  with 
the  enemy's  reserves,  and  the  subordinate  generals  were 
encouraged,  without  waiting  for  orders,  and  thos  losing  the 
occasion,  to  seize  all  favourable  opportanities  for  coonter- 
stroke.  The  methods  employed  by  Jackson  were  singa- 
larly  like  those  of  Wellington.  A  position  was  selected  which 
gave  cover  and  concealment  to  the  troops,  and  against  which 
the  powerfol  artillery  of  a  more  nnmerons  enemy  was  proo- 
ticolly  aseless.  These  were  the  characteristics  of  Vimiera) 
Bnsaco,  Talavera,  and  Waterloo.  Nor  did  JTackson's  orders 
differ  from  those  of  the  great  Englishman. 

The  Duke's  snbordinat^,  when  placed  in  position,  acted 
on  a  well-established  role.  Within  that  position  they  had 
onlimited  power.  They  ooold  defend  the  first  line,  or  they 
coold  meet  the  enemy  with  a  ooonter-attack  from  a  position 
in  rear,  and  in  both  cases  they  could  porane.  Bat  the 
pnrsoit  was  never  to  be  carried  beyond  certain  defined 
limits.  Moreover,  Wellington's  views  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  coonterHtroke  were  identical  with  those  of  Jackson,  and 
he  had  the  same  predilection  for  cold  steel.  '  If  they 
attempt  this  point  again,  Hill,'  ware  his  orders  to  that 
general  at  Bnsaco,  '  give  them  a  volley  and  charge 
bayonets ;  but  don't  let  your  people  follow  them  too  far.' 

But  it  was  neither  wise  strategy  nor  aonnd  tactics 
which  was  the  main  element  in  Pope's  defeat ;  neither  the 
strong  effort  of  a  powerful  brain,  nor  the  judicious  devo- 
lution of  responsibility.  A  brilliant  military  historian, 
more  conversant  perhaps  with  the  War  of  Seceesion  than 
the  wars  of  France,  concludes  his  review  of  this  cam- 
paign with  a  reference  to  Jackson  as  '  the  Ney  of  the 
Confederate  army.' '  The  allasion  is  obvious.  Bo  long 
as  the  victories  of  Napoleon  are  remembered,  the  name  cu 
his  lieutenant  will  always  be  a  synonym  for  hennc  valour. 
But  the  valour  of  Ney  was  of  a  different  type  from  that  of 
Jackson.  Key's  valoor  was  animal,  Jackson's  was  moral, 
and  between  the  two  there  is  a  vast  distinction.  Before  the 
>  Bvioton.    Campoiffnt  of  111*  Army  of  Oit  Potomac. 
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enemy,  when  his  danger  was  tangible,  Ney  had  few  rivals. 
Bat  wh6n  the  enemy  was  onseen  and  his  designs  were 
doubtful,  his  resolution  vanished.  He  was  without  confid- 
ence in  his  own  resources.  He  could  not  act  without  direct 
orders,  and  he  dreaded  responsibility.  At  Bautzen  his 
timidity  ruined  Napoleon's  combinations  ;  in  the  campaign 
of  Leipsic  he  showed  himself  incapable  of  independent  com- 
mand ;  and  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  hesitation  at  Quatre 
Bras. 

It  was  in  the  same  circumstances  that  Ney's  courage 
invariably  gave  way  that  Jackson's  courage  shone  with 
the  brightest  lustre.  It  might  appear  that  he  had  little 
cause  for  fear  in  the  campaign  of  the  Second  Manassas, 
that  he  had  only  to  follow  his  instructions,  and  that  if  he 
had  failed  his  failure  would  have  been  visited  upon  Lee.  The 
instructions  which  he  received,  however,  were  not  positive, 
but  contingent  on  events.  If  possible,  he  was  to  cut 
the  railway,  in  order  to  delay  the  reinforcements  which 
Pope  was  expecting  from  Alexandria;  and  then,  should 
the  enemy  permit,  he  was  to  hold  fast  east  of  the  Bull 
Bun  Mountains  imtil  Lee  came  up.  But  he  was  to 
be  guided  in  everything  by  his  own  discretion.  He  was 
free  to  accept  battle  or  refuse  it,  to  attack  or  to  defend,  to 
select  his  own  line  of  retreat,  to  move  to  any  quarter  of 
the  compass  that  he  pleased.  For  three  days,  from  the 
morning  of  August  26  to  the  morning  of  August  29,  he  had 
complete  control  of  the  strategic  situation ;  on  his  movements 
were  dependent  the  movements  of  the  main  army ;  the 
bringing  the  enemy  to  bay  and  the  choice  of  the  field  of 
battle  were  both  in  his  hands.  And  during  those  three 
days  he  was  cut  off  from  Lee  and  Longstreet.  The 
mountains,  with  their  narrow  passes,  lay  between ;  and,  sur- 
rounded by  three  times  his  number,  he  was  abandoned 
entirely  to  his  own  resources. 
V_  Throughout  the  operations  he  had  been  in  unusually 
high  spirits.  The  peril  and  responsibility  seemed  to  act  as 
an  elixir,  and  he  threw  off  much  of  his  constraint.  But 
as  the  day  broke  on  August  29  he  looked  long  and 
earnestly  in  the    direction    of    Thoroughfare  Gap,    and 
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when  a  messeDget  from  Stnart  brought  the  intelli- 
gence  thai  Longstieet  was  through  the  pass,  he  dreir 
a  long  breath  and  attered  a  aigh  of  relief.^  The  period  of 
euapense  was  over,  bat  even  on  that  onyielding  heart  the 
weight  of  anxiety  had  pressed  with  fearful  force.  For  three 
days  he  had  only  received  news  of  the  main  army  at  long 
and  nncertain  intervala.  For  two  of  these  days  his  infor- 
mation of  the  enemy's  movements  was  very  smalL  While 
he  was  marching  to  Bristoe  Station,  Pope,  for  all  he 
knew,  might  have  been  marching  against  XiongBtreet  with 
his  whole  force.  When  he  attacked  King  on  the  28th  the 
Federals,  in  what  strength  be  knew  not,  still  held 
Thoroughfare  Gap ;  when  he  formed  for  action  on  the  29th 
he  was  still  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  to  the  main 
body,  and  it  was  on  the  bare  chance  that  Longstreet 
woidd  force  the  passage  that  he  accepted  l»tttle  with  far 
superior  numbers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  general  like  Ney, 
placed  in  Jackson's  situation,  would  have  trimmed  and  hesi- 
tated :  how  in  his  march  to  Manaasas,  when  he  had  croased 
the  mountains  and  left  the  Qap  behind  him,  he  would  have 
sent  out  reconnaissances  in  all  directions,  hfilting  hia  troopa 
antil  he  learned  the  coast  was  dear  ;  how  he  would  bavfl 
dashed  at  the  Jonction  by  the  shortest  ronte ;  how  he  wonld 
have  forced  his  weary  troops  northward  when  the  enemy's 
approach  was  reported ;  how,  had  he  reached  Sndley  Springs, 
he  would  have  hugged  the  shelter  of  the  woods  and  let  King's 
division  paas  unmolested ;  and,  finally,  when  Pope's  columns 
converged  on  bis  position,  have  fallen  back  on  Thoroughfare 
or  Aldie.  Nor  vould  he  have  been  greatly  to  blame.  Dnlest 
gifted  with  that  moral  fortitude  which  Napoleon  ranks 
higher  than  genius  or  experience,  no  general  would  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  Lee's  design  to  a  succeasfol  issue. 
In  bis  unhesitating  march  to  Manassas  Jonction,  in  his 
deliberate  sojourn  for  four-and-twenty  hours  astride  hia 
enemy's  communications,  in  his  daring  challenge  to  Pope's 
whole  army  at  Groveton,  Jackson  displayed  the  indomit- 
able courage  characteristic  of  the  greatest  soldiers. 
■  Letter  from  Dr.  Hooter  UaQoin. 
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Ab  Buggested  in  the  first  volmney  it  is  too  often  over- 
looked,  by  those  who  study  the  history  of  campaigns, 
that  war  is  the  province  of  uncertainty.  The  reader 
has  the  whole  theatre  of  war  displayed  before  him.  He 
notes  the  exact  disposition  of  the  opposing  forces  at  each 
hoar  of  the  campaign,  and  with  this  in  his  mind's  eye 
he  condemns  or  approves  the  action  of  the  commanders. 
In  the  action  of  the  defeated  general  he  nsoally  often 
sees  much  to  blame;  in  the  action  of  the  successful 
general  but  little  to  admire.  But  his  judgment  is  not 
based  on  a  true  foundation.  He  has  ignored  the  foct 
that  the  information  at  his  disposal  was  not  at  the 
disposal  of  those  he  criticises ;  and  until  he  realises  that 
bow  generals,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  must  have 
been  groping  in  the  dark,  he  will  neither  make  just  allow- 
ance for  the  errors  of  the  one,  nor  appreciate  the  genius 
of  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  ascertain 
how  much  or  how  little  those  generals  whose  campaigns 
have  become  historical  knew  of  their  enemy  at  any  particidar 
moment.  For  instance,  in  tiie  campaign  before  us,  we  are 
nowhere  told  whether  Lee,  when  he  sent  Jackson  to  Man- 
assas Junction,  was  aware  that  a  portion  of  McGlellan's 
army  had  been  shipped  to  Alexandria  in  place  of  Aquia ;  or 
whether  he  knew,  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of  Man- 
assas, that  Pope  had  been  reinforced  by  two  army  corps  from 
the  Peninsula.  He  had  certainly  captured  Pope's  dispatch 
book,  and  no  doubt  it  threw  much  light  on  the  Federal 
plans,  but  we  are  not  aware  how  far  into  the  future  this 
Ught  projected.  We  do  know,  however,  that,  in  addition  to 
this  correspondence,  such  knowledge  as  he  had  was  derived 
from  reports.  But  reports  are  never  entirely  to  be  relied 
on ;  they  are  seldom  full,  they  are  often  false,  and  they  are 
generally  exaggerated.  However  active  the  cavalry,  however 
patriotic  the  inhabitants,  no  general  is  ever  possessed  of 
accurate  information  of  his  enemy's  dispositions,  unless  the 
forces  are  very  small,  or  the  precautions  to  elude  observa- 
tion very  feeble.  On  August  28  Stuart's  patrols  covered 
the  whole  country  round  Jackson's  army,  and  during  the 
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whole  da;  the  Federal  oolnnms  were  oonverging  on 
MaaaBsas.  Sigel  and  Beynolds'  four  divisions  passed 
throQgb  Gainesville,  not  five  milee  from  Sadlej  Springs, 
and  for  a  time  were  actaally  in  contact  with  Jackson's 
ontpoats;  andyetSigel  and  Beynolda  mistook  Jackson's  oat- 
posts  for  reconnoitring  cavalry.  Again,  when  King's  single 
division,  the  rear-gnard  of  Pope'B  army,  appeared  upon  ttie 
turnpike,  Jackson  attacked  it  with  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
flank-guard  of  a  mnoh  larger  force.  Nor  was  this  want  of 
accurate  inteUigence  due  to  lack  of  vigilance  or  to  the 
dense  woods.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Confederates  were 
more  amply  provided  with  information  than  is  usoally  the 
case  in  war,  even  in  an  open  country  and  with  experienced 


Bat  if,  in  the  most  favourable  oircumstances,  a 
general  is  surrounded  b;  an  atmosphere  which  has  been 
most  aptly  named  '  the  tog  of  war,'  his  embarraBsments 
are  intensified  tenfold  when  he  commands  a  portion  of  a 
divided  army.  Under  ordinary  conditions  a  general  is  at 
least  fully  informed  of  the  dispOBitions  of  his  own  forces. 
But  when  between  two  widely  separated  colmnns  a  poweifol 
enemy,  capable  of  crashing  each  in  tnm,  intervenes ;  when 
the  movements  of  that  enemy  are  veiled  in  obscarity ;  when 
anxiety  has  taken  possession  of  the  troops,  and  the  soldiers 
of  either  column,  striving  hopelessly  to  penetrate  the  gloom, 
reflect  on  the  fate  that  may  have  overtaken  their  comrades, 
on  the  obstacles  that  may  delay  them,  on  the  misonder- 
standings  that  may  have  occurred — it  is  at  such  a  crisiB 
that  the  courage  of  tiieir  leader  is  pat  to  the  severest  test. 

His  eitaation  has  been  compared  to  a  man  entering 
a  dark  room  full  of  assailants,  never  knowing  when  or 
whence  a  blow  may  be  struck  against  him.  The  illustration 
is  inadequate.  Not  only  has  he  to  contend  with  the 
promptings  of  his  own  instincts,  but  he  has  to  contend 
with  the  instincts  and  to  sustain  the  resolation  of  his 
whole  army.  It  is  not  from  the  enemy  that  he  has  moat 
to  fear.  A  time  comes  in  all  protracted  operations  when 
the  nervous  energy  of  the  best  troops  becomes  exhausted, 
when  the  most  daring  shrink  from  further  sacrifice,  when 
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the  desire  of  self-preservation  infects  the  stoutest  veterans, 
and  the  will  of  the  mass  opposes  a  tacit  resistance  to  all 
farther  e£fort.  '  Then/  says  Clausewitz,  '  the  spark  in  the 
breast  of  the  commander  must  rekindle  hope  in  the  hearts 
of  his  men,  and  so  long  as  he  is  equal  to  this  he  remains 
their  master.  When  his  influence  ceases,  and  his  own 
spirit  is  no  longer  strong  enough  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
others,  the  masses,  drawing  him  with  them,  sink  into  that 
lower  region  of  animal  nature  which  recoils  from  danger 
and  knows  not  shame.  Such  are  the  obstacles  which  the 
brain  and  courage  of  the  military  commander  must  over- 
come if  he  is  to  make  his  name  illustrious.'  And  the 
obstacles  are  never  more  formidable  than  when  his  troops 
see  no  sign  of  the  support  they  have  expected.  Then,  if 
he  still  moves  forward,  although  his  peril  increase  at  every 
step,  to  the  point  of  junction  ;  if  he  declines  the  temptation, 
although  overwhelming  numbers  threaten  him,  of  a  safe 
line  of  retreat ;  if,  as  did  Jackson,  he  deliberately  confronts 
and  challenges  the  hostile  masses,  then  indeed  does  the 
soldier  rise  to  the  highest  level  of  moral  energy. 

Strongly  does  Napoleon  inveigh  against  operations 
which  entaal  the  division  of  an  army  into  two  columns 
unable  to  communicate ;  and  especially  does  he  reprobate 
the  strategy  which  places  the  point  of  junction  under  the 
very  beard  of  a  concentrated  enemy.  Both  of  these  maxims 
Lee  violated.  The  last  because  he  knew  Pope,  the  first  be- 
cause he  knew  Jackson.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  such  strategy 
succeeds.  When  all  has  depended  on  a  swift  and  unhesita- 
ting advance,  generals  renowned  for  their  ardent  courage 
have  wavered  and  turned  aside.  Hasdrubal,  divided  from 
Hannibal  by  many  miles  and  a  Consular  army,  fell  back  to 
the  Metaurus,  and  Bome  was  saved.  Two  thousand  years 
later.  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  divided  by  a  few  marches 
and  two  Austrian  army  corps  from  the  Crown  Prince, 
lingered  so  long  upon  the  Iser  that  the  supremacy  of 
Prussia  trembled  in  the  balance.  But  the  character  of 
the  Virginian  soldier  was  of  loftier  type.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  after  Jackson's  death  Lee  never  again 
attempted    those    great   turning   movements  which  had 
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achieved  his  most  brilliant  victorieB.  Never  again  did  he 
divide  his  arm;  to  unite  it  again  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  was  now  no  general  in 
the  Confederate  army  to  whom  he  dared  confide  the  charge 
of  the  detached  wing,  and  in  possessing  one  saoh  general 
he  had  been  more  fortunate  than  Napoleon.' 

■  It  is  Doteworth;  th»t  Mo1tk«  ono«,  at  KOoiggtits,  Mtricd  oat  tha 
operation  referred  to ;  Wellington  twine,  ti  Vittoria  Rnd  Toulouse ;  Napoleon, 
altbongh  he  several  times  attempted  H.  and  against  inlsrior  DDmlxaa, 
never,  except  at  Ulm,  with  oomplete  euooeaa. 
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CHAPTEE  XVin 
habpbb's  fbbbt 

Thb  Confederate  operations  in  Virginia  daring  the  spring 
and  smnmer  of  1862  had  been  successful  beyond  expectation 
Bapt.  and  aknost  beyond  precedent.  Within  six  months 
1S62.  two  great  armies  had  been  defeated;  McClellan 
had  been  driven  from  the  Peninsula,  and  Pope  from  the 
Bappahannock.  The  villages  of  Virginia  no  longer  swarmed 
witii  foreign  bayonets.  The  hostile  camps  had  vanished 
from  her  inland  counties.  Richmond  was  free  from 
menace ;  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  the  harvest 
was  gathered  in  without  let  or  hindrance.  Except  at 
Winchester  and  Martinsburg,  where  the  garrisons,  alarmed 
by  the  news  of  Pope's  defeat,  were  already  preparing  to 
withdraw;  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  and  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  the  invaders  had  no  foothold  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State  they  had  just  now  overrun ;  and 
their  demoralised  masses,  lying  exhausted  behind  the 
fortifications  of  Washington  and  Alexandria,  were  in  no 
condition  to  resume  the  offensive.  The  North  had 
opened  the  campaign  in  the  early  spring  with  the  confident 
hope  of  capturing  the  rebel  capital;  before  the  summer 
was  over  it  was  questionable  whether  it  would  be  able 
to  save  its  own.  Had  the  rival  armies  been  equally 
matched  in  numbers  and  equipment  this  result  would  have 
hardly  been  remarkable.  The  Federals  had  had  great  dif- 
ficulties to  contend  with — an  unknown  country,  bad  roads, 
a  hostile  population,  natural  obstacles  of  formidable  cha- 
racter, statesmen  ignorant  of  war,  and  generals  at  logger- 
heads with  the  Administration.  Tet  so  superior  were  their 
numbers,  so  ample  their  resources,  that  even  these  disad- 
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rantagee  might  have  been  overcome  had  the  strategy  of 
the  Soathern  leaders  beem  less  admirable.  Lee,  Jackaon, 
and  Johnston  had  played  the  r6le  of  the  defender  to 
perfection.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  bold  the  frtmtier. 
Afobility  and  not  earthworks  was  the  weapon  on  which  they 
had  relied.  Bichmond,  the  only  fortress,  had  been  osed  em 
a  '  pivot  of  operations,'  and  not  merely  as  a  shelter  for 
the  army.  The  specious  expedient  of  poshing  forward 
advanced-guards  to  harass  or  delay  the  enemy  had  been 
avoided ;  and  thas  no  opportonity  had  been  offered  to 
the  invaders  of  dealing  with  the  defence  in  detail, 
or  of  raising  their  own  moral  by  victory  over  isolated 
detachments.  The  generals  had  declined  battle  ontil  their 
forces  were  concentrated  and  the  enemy  was  divided.  Nor 
had  they  fongfat  except  on  gromid  of  their  own  choice. 
Johnston  had  refused  to  be  drawn  into  decisive  action 
until  MoClellan  became  involved  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Chickahominy.  Jackson,  imitating  like  his  superior  the 
defensive  strategy  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  had 
fallen  back  to  a '  zone  of  manaavre '  south  of  the  Massa- 
nuttonB.  By  retreating  to  the  inaccessible  fostness  of 
Elk  Bun  Valley  he  haA  drawn  Banks  and  Fremont 
up  the  Shenandoah,  their  lines  of  commonication  grow- 
ing longer  and  more  vulnerable  at  every  march,  and 
reqoiring  daily  more  men  to  guard  them.  Then,  rushing 
from  his  stronghold,  he  had  dealt  his  blows,  clearing  the 
Valley  from  end  to  end,  destroying  the  Federal  magaeines, 
and  threatening  Washington  itself ;  and  when  the  over- 
whelming masses  he  had  drawn  on  himself  Bonght  to  cat 
him  off,  he  had  selected  his  own  battle-field,  and  crushed 
the  converging  cslumns  which  bis  skill  hod  kept  apart. 
The  hapless  Pope,  too,  had  been  handled  in  the  same 
fashion  as  McClellan,  Bonks,  Shields,  and  Frdmont.  Jack- 
son had  lured  him  forward  to  the  Bapidan ;  and  altboogh 
his  retreat  had  been  speedy,  Lee  had  completed  his  defeat 
before  be  could  be  efficiently  supported.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  been  done,  much  yet  remained  to  do. 
It  was  donbttess  within  the  bounds  of  probabihty  that 
a  second  attempt  to  invade  Virginia  would  succeed  no 
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better  than  the  first.  But  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  resolution  of  the  North  was  not  sufficient  to  withstand  a 
long  series  of  disasters  so  long  as  the  war  was  confined  to 
Southern  territory ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  might  weU  be 
questioned  whether  the  South  could  sustain,  without  foreign 
aid,  the  protracted  and  exhausting  process  of  a  purdy 
defensive  warfare.  If  her  tactics,  as  well  as  her  strategy, 
could  be  confined  to  the  defensive ;  that  is,  if  her  generals 
could  await  the  invaders  in  selected  and  prepared  positions, 
and  if  no  task  more  difficult  should  devolve  upon  her 
troops  than  shooting  down  their  foes  as  they  moved  across 
the  open  to  the  assault  of  strong  intrenchments,  then  the 
hope  might  reasonably  be  entertained  that  she  might  tire 
out  the  North.  But  the  campaign,  so  far  as  it  had  pro- 
gressed, had  shown,  if  indeed  history  had  not  already  made 
it  sufficiently  clear,  that  opportunities  for  such  tactics  were 
not  Ukely  to  occur.  The  Federal  generals  had  consistently 
refused  to  run  their  heads  against  earthworks.  Their 
overwhelming  numbers  would  enable  them  to  turn  any 
position,  however  formidable;  and  the  only  chance  of 
success  lay  in  keeping  these  numbers  apart  and  in  pre- 
venting them  from  combining. 

It  was  by  strategic  and  tactical  counterstrokes  that  the 
recent  victories  had  been  won.  Although  it  had  awaited 
attack  within  its  own  frontier,  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  had  but  small  experience  of  defensive  warfare. 
With  the  exception  of  the  actions  round  Yorktown,  of 
Gross  Keys,  and  of  the  Second  Manassas,  the  battles 
had  been  entirely  aggressive.  The  idea  that  a  small  army, 
opposed  to  one  vastly  superior,  cannot  afford  to  attack 
because  the  attack  is  costly,  and  that  it  must  trust 
for  success  to  favourable  ground,  had  been  effectually  dis- 
pelled. Lee  and  Jackson  had  taught  the  Southerners 
that  the  secret  of  success  lies  not  in  strong  positions,  but 
in  the  concentration,  by  means  of  skilful  strategy,  of 
superior  numbers  on  the  field  of  battle.  Their  tactics  had 
been  essentially  offensive,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  their 
victories  had  not  been  dearly  purchased.  If  we  compare 
them  with  those  of  the  British  in  the  Peninsula,  we  ^all 
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find  that  with  so  greater  Ioab  than  WeUiugton  incurred  in 
the  defensive  engagements  of  three  yeara,  1810,  1811, 
1812,  the  Confederates  had  attacked  and  routed  armies 
far  larger  in  proportion  than  those  which  Wellington  had 
merel;  repnlaed.' 

But  if  they  had  shown  that  the  best  defence  lies  in  a 
vigorous  offensive,  their  offensive  had  not  yet  been  applied 
at  the  decisive  point.  To  make  victory  complete  it  is  the 
Bounder  policy  to  carry  the  war  into  hostile  territory.  A 
nation  endures  with  comparative  equanimity  defeat  beyond 
its  own  borders.  Pride  and  prestige  may  suffer,  but  a 
high-spirited  people  will  seldom  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
making  terms  unless  its  army  is  annihilated  in  the  heart 
of  its  own  country,  unless  the  capital  is  occupied  and  the 
hideous  sufferings  of  war  are  brought  directly  home  to  the 
mass  of  the  population.  A  single  victory  on  Northern  soil, 
within  easy  reach  of  Washington,  was  fiir  more  likely  to 
bring  about  the  independence  of  the  South  than  even  a 
succession  of  victories  in  Virginia.  It  was  time,  then, 
for  a  strategic  counterstroke  on  a  larger  scale  than  had 
hitherto  been  attempted.  The  opportunity  was  ripe.  Mo 
great  risk  would  be  incurred  by  crossing  the  Potomac. 
There  was  no  question  of  meeting  a  more  powerful  enemy. 
The  Federals,  recruited  by  fresh  levies,  would  undoubtedly 
be  numerically  the  stronger ;  and  the  Confederate  equip- 
ment, despite  the  large  captures  of  guns  and  rifles,  was  still 
deficient.  But  for  deficiencies  in  numbers  and  in  materul 
the  higher  moral  and  the  more  skilful  leading  would  make 
ample  compensation.  It  might  safely  be  inferred  that  the 
Northern  soldiers  would  no  longer  display  the  cool  confi- 
dence of  Qaines'  Mill  or  even  of  Malvern  Kill.  The  places 
of  the  brave  and  seasoned  soldiers  who  had  fallen  would 

'  WellingtoD'i  Iobbcb  in  the  batties  of  theiia  thraa  jaarB  ware  33,000. 
The  Confederates  lost  23,000  in  the  VaUer  and  the  Seven  Days  and  10,000 
in  tb«  o&mpaign  agoioBt  Fope.  It  ia  not  to  ba  anderslood,  however,  that  the 
Dnl:e'a  strate)^  waa  less  ekilfnl  or  leas  audacious  than  Lee's  and  Jaokloa's. 
During  these  three  years  his  annj,  largely  composed  of  PortogiieBe  and 
Sprinittrda,  was  incapable  of  offensive  tactics  against  hia  veteran  enemies, 
and  he  was  biding  his  time.  It  wu  the  inefficiency  of  his  allies  and  the 
misersble  support  be  received  from  the  English  Government  that  prevented 
him,  nntil  1S13,  from  adopting  k  bolder  policy. 
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be  filled  by  recruits ;  and  generals  who  had  been  out- 
manoeayred  on  so  many  battle-fields  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected, when  confronted  once  more  witii  their  dreaded 
opponents,  to  commit  even  more  egregious  errors  than 
those  into  which  they  had  already  fallen. 

Such  were  the  ideas  entertained  by  Lee  and  accepted  by 
the  President,  and  on  the  morning  of  September  2,  as  soon 
g^^^  2.  ^  ^^  ^^  fomid  that  the  Federals  had  soaght 
shelter  nnder  the  forts  of  Alexandria,  Jackson  was 
instructed  to  cross  the  Potomac,  and  form  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  army  of  invasion.  It  may  be  imagined  with 
what  feelings  he  issued  his  orders  for  the  march  on 
Leesburg,  above  which  lay  an  easy  ford.  For  more  than 
twelve  months,  since  the  very  morrow  of  Bull  Bun,  he 
had  persistently  advocated  an  aggressive  policy.'  The 
fierce  battles  round  Bichmond  and  Manassas  he  had 
looked  upon  as  merely  the  prelude  to  more  resolute  efforts. 
After  he  had  defeated  Banks  at  Winchester  he  had  urged 
his  friend  Colonel  Boteler  to  inform  the  authorities  that,  if 
they  would  reinforce  him,  he  would  undertake  to  capture 
Washington.  The  message  had  been  conveyed  to  Lee. 
'  TeU  General  Jackson,'  was  the  reply  of  the  Gommander- 
in-CShief, '  that  he  must  first  help  me  to  drive  these  people 
away  from  Bichmond.'  This  object  had  been  now 
thoroughly  accomplished,  and  Gteneral  Lee's  decision  to 
redeem  his  promise  was  by  none  more  heartily  approved 
than  by  the  leader  of  the  Valley  army.  And  yet,  though 
the  risks  of  the  venture  were  small,  the  prospects  of  com- 
plete success  were  dubious.  The  opportunity  had  come, 
but  the  means  of  seizing  it  were  feeble.  Lee  himself  was 
buoyed  up  by  no  certain  expectation  of  great  results.    Li 

*  In  Mrs.  Jackson's  Memoirs  of  her  hasband  a  letter  is  quoted  from  her 
brother-in-law,  giving  the  snbstanoe  of  a  oonyersation  with  General  Jackson 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This  letter  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  quoting. 
In  the  first  place,  it  lacks  corroboration ;  in  the  second  place,  it  contains 
a  very  incomplete  statement  of  a  large  strategical  question ;  in  the  third 
place,  the  opinions  put  in  Jackson's  mouth  are  not  only  contradictory,  but 
altogether  at  yariance  with  his  practice ;  and  lastly,  it  attributes  certain 
ideas  to  the  general — ^raising  *  the  black  flag,'  &o. — which  his  confidential  staff 
offioen  declare  that  he  never  for  a  moment  entertained. 
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advocating  inTaaion  he  confeased  to  the  Fresident  tliat  hia 
troops  ^ere  haxdly  fit  for  service  beyond  the  frontier.  '  The 
army,'  he  wrote,  '  ia  not  properly  equipped  for  an  invasitm 
of  the  enemy's  territory.  It  lacks  mnch  of  the  material  of 
var,  is  feeble  in  transportation,  the  animals  being  maoh 
reduced,  and  the  men  axe  poorly  provided  with  clothes, 
and  io  thonsands  of  instances  are  destitute  of  ahoes.  .  .  . 
What  conoems  me  most  is  the  fear  of  getting  oat  of 
ammunition.' ' 

This  description  was  by  no  means  over-coloored. 
Aa  a  record  of  military  activity  the  campaign  of  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1862  has  few  parallds.  Jack- 
son's division,  since  the  evacuation  of  Winchester  at 
the  end  of  February,  that  ia,  in  six  months,  had  taken 
part  in  no  less  than  eight  battles  and  innumerable  minor 
engagements;  it  had  marched  nearly  a  thousand  miles, 
and  it  had  long  ago  discarded  tents.  The  remainder  of  the 
army  had  been  hardly  less  severely  tasked.  The  demanda 
of  the  outpost  service  in  &ront  of  Bichmond  had  been  almoat 
as  trying  as  the  forced  marchea  in  the  Valley,  and  the  climate 
of  the  Peninsola  had  told  heavily  on  the  troops.  From  the 
very  first  the  army  had  been  indifferently  equipped ;  the  ill 
effects  of  hasty  organisation  were  still  glaring ;  the  regi- 
mental officers  had  not  yet  learned  to  study  the  wants  and 
comfort  of  their  men ;  the  troops  were  harassed  by  the 
il^orance  of  a  staff  that  was  still  half-trained,  and  the  com- 
missariat officials  were  not  abreast  of  their  important  duties. 
More  than  all,  the  operations  against  Pope,  juat  brought 
to  a  successful  issue,  had  been  most  arduous ;  and  the 
strain  on  the  endurance  of  the  troops,  not  yet  recovered 
from  their  exertions  io  the  Feninaula,  had  been  so  great 
that  a  period  of  repose  seemed  absolutely  necessary.  It 
was  not  only  that  battle  and  sickness  had  thinned  the  ranks, 
but  that  those  whose  health  had  been  proof  against  con- 
tinued hardships,  and  whose  atrength  and  spirit  were  still 
equal  to  further  efforts,  were  so  badly  shod  that  a  few  long 
marches  over  indifferent  roads  were  certain  to  be  more 
productive  of  casualties  than  a  pitched  battle.  The  want  of 
>  0.  B.,  vol.  liz.,  port  U„  pp.  690, 691. 
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boots  had  already  been  severely  felt.*  It  has  been  said 
that  the  roate  of  the  Confederate  army  from  the  Bappa- 
hannock  to  Ohantilly  might  have  been  traced  by  the  stains 
of  bloody  feet  along  the  highways ;  and  if  the  statement 
is  more  graphic  than  exact,  yet  it  does  not  fall  far  short 
of  the  truth.  Many  a  stout  soldier,  who  had  hobbled 
along  on  his  bare  feet  until  Pope  was  encountered  and  de- 
feated, found  himself  utterly  incapable  of  marching  into 
Maryland.  In  rear  of  the  army  the  roads  were  covered 
with  stragglers.  Squads  of  infantry,  banding  together  for 
protection,  toiled  sJong  painfully  by  easy  stages,  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  colours,  but  hoping  to  be  up  in 
time  for  the  next  fight ;  and  amongst  these  were  not  a  few 
officers.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  Lax  discipline  and 
the  absence  of  soldierly  habits  asserted  themselves  with 
the  same  pernicious  effect  as  in  the  Valley.  Not  all  the 
stragglers  had  their  faces  turned  towards  the  enemy,  not  all 
were  incapacitated  by  physical  suffering.  Many,  without 
going  through  the  formality  of  asking  leave,  were  making 
for  their  homes,  and  had  no  idea  that  their  conduct  was 
in  any  way  peculiar.  They  had  done  their  duty  in  more 
than  one  battle,  they  had  been  long  absent  from  their 
farms,  their  equipment  was  worn  out,  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  from  Virginia,  and  they  considered  that  they 
were  fully  entitled  to  some  short  repose.  And  amongst 
these,  whose  only  fault  was  an  imperfect  sense  of  their 
military  obligations,  was  the  residue  of  cowards  and  malin- 
gerers shed  by  every  great  army  engaged  in  protracted 
operations. 

Lee  had  been  joined  by  the  divisions  of  D.  H.  Hill, 
McLaws,  Walker,  and  by  Hampton's  cavalry,  and  the 
strength  of  his  force  should  have  been  65,000  effectives.^ 
But  it  was  evident  that  these  numbers  could  not  be  long 

'  *  1,000  pairs  of  shoes  were  obtained  in  Frederioktown,  250  pairs  in 
Williamsport,  and  aboat  400  pairs  in  this  city  (Hagerstown).  They  will 
not  be  safiicient  to  coyer  the  bare  feet  of  the  army.'  Lee  to  Davis,  September 
12,  1862.     0.  R.,  vol.  xix.,  part  ii.,  p.  606. 

^  *  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  Field  Ketums  dated  July  20,  1862, 
with  the  addition  of  Jackson's  and  Ewell*s  divisions,  and  subtracting  the 
losies  (10,000)  of  the  campaign  against  Pope. 
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maiDtained.  The  men  were  already  accaBtomed  to  half* 
rations  of  green  corn,  and  the;  woold  be  no  woree  o£F  in 
Maryland  and  Fennsylvania,  nntoached  as  yet  by  the  ravages 
of  war,  than  in  the  wasted  fields  of  Virginia.  The  moat  ampk 
commissariat,  however,  would  not  compensate  for  the  want 
of  boots  and  the  want  of  rest,  and  a  campaign  of  invasion 
was  certain  to  entail  an  amount  of  bard  mafohing  to  which 
the  strength  of  the  troops  was  hardly  eqoal.  Not  only  had 
the  SouUi  to  provide  from  her  seven  milliona  of  white 
population  an  army  larger  than  that  of  Imperial  France, 
bat  from  a  nation  of  agriculturists  she  bad  to  provide 
another  army  of  craftsmen  and  mechanics  to  enable  the 
soldiers  to  keep  the  field.  For  guns  and  gun-carnages, 
powder  and  ammunition,  clothing  and  hameas,  gunboats 
and  torpedoes,  locomotives  and  rulway  plant,  she  was  now 
dependent  on  the  hands  of  her  own  people  and  the 
resources  of  her  own  soil;  the  organisation  of  those  re- 
sources, scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  was  not 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  months,  nor  was 
the  supply  of  skilled  labour  sufiicient  to  fiJl  the  ranks  of 
her  industrial  army.  By  the  aatamn  of  1862,  although  the 
strenuous  eEForts  of  every  Government  department  gave  the 
lie  to  the  idea,  not  uncommon  in  the  Xorth,  that  the 
Southern  character  was  shiftless  and  the  Bonthern  in- 
tellect slow,  so  little  real  progress  had  been  made  that  if 
the  troops  had  not  been  supplied  from  other  soorces  they 
could  hardly  have  marched  at  all.  The  captures  made 
in  the  Valley,  in  the  Feninsola,  and  in  the  Second 
Manassas  campaign  proved  of  inestimable  value.  Old 
muskets  were  exchanged  for  new,  smooth-bore  oanntm 
for  rifled  guns,  tattered  blankets  for  good  overcoats.  '  Mr. 
Commissary  Banks,'  his  successor  Pope,  and  McGlellau 
himself,  had  famished  their  enemies  with  the  material  of 
war,  with  tents,  medicines,  ambulances,  and  ammunition 
waggons.  Hven  the  vehicles  at  Confederate  headqaarters 
bore  on  their  tilts  the  initials  U.S.A. ;  many  of  Lee's 
soldiers  were  partially  clothed  in  Federal  unifonuB,  and  the 
had  quality  of  the  boots  supplied  by  the  Northern  con- 
tractors was  a  very  general  subject  of  complaint  in  the 
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Southern  ranks.  Nor  while  the  men  were  fighting  were 
the  women  idle.  The  output  of  the  Government  fiactories 
was  supplemented  by  private  enterprise.  Thousands  of 
spinning-wheels,  long  silent  in  dusty  lumber-rooms,  hum- 
med busily  in  mansion  and  in  farm ;  matrons  and  maids, 
from  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  Oommander-in-Ohief 
to  the  mother  of  the  c&ummer-boy,  became  weavers  and 
seamstresses ;  and  in  every  household  of  the  Confederacy, 
although  many  of  the  necessities  of  life — salt,  cofifee  and 
sugar — had  become  expensive  luxuries,  the  needs  of  the 
army  came  before  all  else. 

But  notwithstanding  the  energy  of  the  Government 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  women,  the  troops  lacked  every- 
thing but  spirit.  Nor,  even  with  more  ample  resources, 
could  their  wants  have  been  readily  supplied.  In 
any  case  this  would  have  involved  a  long  halt  in  a  secure 
position,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  Federal  strength  would 
be  increased  by  fresh  levies,  and  the  moral  of  their  de- 
feated troops  restored.  But  even  had  time  been  given 
the  Government  would  have  been  powerless  to  render  sub- 
stantial aid.  Contingents  of  recruits  were  being  drilled 
into  discipline  at  Bichmond;  yet  they  hardly  exceeded 
20,000  muskets ;  and  it  was  not  on  the  Virginia  frontier 
alone  that  the  South  was  hard  pressed.  The  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  was  beset  by  great  armies;  Alabama 
was  threatened,  and  Western  Tennessee  was  strongly 
occupied ;  it  was  already  difficult  to  find  a  safe  passage 
across  the  river  for  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  prairies 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  communication  with  Ar- 
kansas had  become  uncertain.  If  the  Mississippi  were 
lost,  not  only  would  three  of  the  most  fertile  States,  as 
prolific  of  hardy  soldiers  as  of  fat  oxen,  be  cut  off 
from  the  remainder,  but  the  enemy,  using  the  river  as 
a  base,  would  push  his  operations  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Confederacy.  To  regain  possession  of  the  great  water- 
way seemed  of  more  vital  importance  than  the  defence  of 
the  Potomac  or  the  secession  of  Maryland,  and  now  that 
Bichmond  had  been  relieved,  the  whole  energy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  expended  on  the  operations  in  Kentucky  and 
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Tenneesee.  It  ma?  well  be  qaestioned  whether  a  vigorooB 
endeavour,  supported  by  all  me  meana  available,  and  even 
by  troops  drawn  from  the  West,  to  defeat  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  to  capture  Waehington,  would  not  have 
been  a  more  efficacious  means  to  the  same  end ;  but 
Davis  and  bis  Cabinet  oonsistently  preferred  disperBiim 
to  concentration,  and,  indeed,  the  situation  of  the  Bouth 
was  such  as  might  well  have  disturbed  the  strongest 
brains.  The  sea-power  of  the  Union  was  telling  with 
deadly  efCect.  Although  the  most  important  strategic 
points  on  the  Mississippi  were  still  held  by  Confederate 
garrisons,  nearly  every  mile  of  the  great  river,  from  Cairo 
to  New  Orleans,  was  patrolled  by  the  Federal  gunboats ;  and 
in  deep  water,  from  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  road- 
steads of  the  Gulf,  the  frigates  maintained  their  vigilant 
blockade. 

Even  on  the  northern  border  there  was  hardly  a  gleam 
of  light  across  the  sky.  The  Federal  forces  were  still  for- 
midable in  nnmbers,  and  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  not  been  involved  in  Pope's  defeat.  It  was 
possible,  therefore,  that  more  skilful  generalship  than  bad 
yet  been  displayed  by  the  Northern  commanders  might 
deprive  the  Confederates  of  all  chance  of  winning  a  decisive 
victory.  Yet,  although  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
enemy  with  a  prospect  of  success  might  never  offer,  an 
inroad  into  Northern  territory  promised  good  results. 

1.  Maryland,  stUl  strong  in  sympathy  with  the  South, 
might  be  induced  by  the  presence  of  a  Southern  army  to 
rise  against  the  Dnion. 

2.  The  Federal  army  would  be  drawn  off  westward 
from  its  present  position ;  and  bo  long  as  it  was  detained  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  Virginia  nothing  could  be  attempted 
against  Bichmond,  while  time  would  be  secured  for  improv- 
ing the  defences  of  the  Confederate  capital. 

8.  The  Shenandoah  Valley  would  be  most  effectively 
protected,  and  its  produce  transported  without  risk  of 
interruption  both  to  Lee's  army  and  to  Bichmond. 

To  obtain  such  advantages  as  these  was  worth  an  effort, 
and  Lee,  after  careful  consideration,  determined  to  cross  the 
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Potomae.  The  moyement  was  made  with  the  same  speed 
which  had  characterised  the  operations  against  Pope.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  passage  of  the  river 
should  be  accomplished  before  the  enemy  had  time  to  dis- 
cover the  design  and  to  bar  the  way.  Stuart's  cavalry 
formed  the  screen.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Chantilly,  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade  foUowed  the  retreating 
Federals  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria.  Hampton's  brigade 
was  pushed  forward  to  DranesviUe  by  way  of  Hunter's  Mill. 
Robertson's  brigade  made  a  strong  demonstration  towards 
Washington,  and  Munford,  with  the  2nd  Virginia,  cleared  out 
a  Federal  detachment  which  occupied  Leesburg.  Behind 
the  cavalry  the  army  marched  unmolested  and  unob- 
served.^ D.  H.  Hill's  division  was  pushed  forward  as  ad- 
vanced-guard ;  Jackson's  troops,  who  had  been  granted  a 
Sent  6  day's  rest,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  reached  White's  Ford  on  the  Potomac. 
Through  the  silver  reaches  of  the  great  river  the  long 
columns  of  men  and  waggons,  preceded  by  Fitzhugh  Lee's 
brigade,  splashed  and  stumbled,  and  passing  through  the 
groves  of  oaks  which  overhung  the  water,  wound  steadily 
northward  over  the  green  fields  of  Maryland. 

I  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  thas  organised  daring  the  Mary- 
land campaign  :— 

(MoLaws*  Division 
B.  H.  Anderson's  Diyision  . 
D.  B.  Jones'  Division  . 
J.  G.  Walker's  Division 
Evans'  Brip^ade    .... 
Washington  Artillery  . 
S.  D.  L^'s  Artillery  battalion 
'  Swell's  (Lawton)  Division   . 
Jackson's  \  The  Light  (A.  P.  Hill)  Division  . 

Jackson's  own  (J.  B.  Jones)  Divisimi 
D.  H.  Hill's  Division    . 
Pendleton's  Beserve  Artillery,  4  battalions 
'  Hampton's  Brigade 

Stuart-  S*^^«*'PS'"®'i«*^* 
Bobertson's  Brigade    . 

^8  H.  A.  batteries,  Captain  Pelham  

Total  64,400 

No  allowance  has  been  made  for  straggling.    It  is  doubtful  if  more  than 
55,000  men  entered  Maryland. 


1=  36,600 


=  16,800 

7,000 
1,000 

=    4,000 
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The  next  day  Frederick  was  oceapied  by  Jaofason, 
g^^,^  ^^  who  was  ODce  more  in  advance ;  the  cavaliy  at 
Urbanna  watched  the  roads  to  Washington,  and 
every  city  in  the  North  was  ronsed  by  the  tidings  that  the 
grey  jackets  had  crossed  tbe  border.  But  althoogh  the 
umy  had  entered  Maryland  withoat  the  slightest  diffi- 
colty,  the  troops  were  not  received  with  the  enthusiasm  they 
had  anticipated.  The  woman,  indeed,  emulating  their  Vir- 
ginia sisters,  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  the  heroes  of  so  many 
victories.  But  the  men,  whether  terrorised  by  the  stem  role 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  mistrasting  the  power  of 
the  Confederates  to  seonre  them  &om  farther  punishment, 
showed  httle  disposition  to  join  the  ranks.  It  is  possible 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Bouthem  soldiery  was  not  with- 
out effect.  Lee's  troops,  after  five  months'  hard  marching 
and  hard  fighting,  were  no  delectable  objects.  With  torn 
and  brimless  hats,  strands  of  lope  for  belts,  and  raw-hide 
moccasins  of  their  own  manofoctnre  in  lien  of  boots; 
covered  with  vermin,  and  carrying  their  whole  kit  in  Federal 
haversacks,  the  ragged  scarecrows  who  swarmed  throngh 
the  streets  of  Frederick  presented  a  pitiful  contrast  to 
the  trim  battalions  which  had  hitherto  held  the  Potomac. 
Their  conduct  indeed  was  exemplary.  They  had  been 
warned  that  pillage  and  depredations  would  be  severely 
dealt  with,  and  all  requisitions,  even  of  fenoe-raOs,  were 
paid  for  on  the  spot.  Still  recruits  were  few.  The  war- 
worn aspect  and  indifferent  equipment  of  the  '  dirty  dar- 
lings,' as  more  than  one  fair  Marylander  spoke  of  Jat^aon's 
finest  soldiers,  failed  to  inspire  confidence,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  western  counties  of  Maryland  had  small 
sympathy  with  the  South.  _ 1 

There  were  certainly  exceptions  to  the  general  absence  \ 
of  cordiality.  The  troops  fared  well  during  their  sqjoom  \ 
in  Frederick.  Supplies  were  plentiful ;  food  and  clothing 
were  grstuitously  diBtributed,  and  Jackson  was  presented 
with  a  fine  but  unbroken  charger.  The  gift  was  timely, 
for  '  Little  Sorrel,*  the  companion  of  bo  many  marches, 
was  lost  for  some  days  after  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  ; 
but  the  Confederacy  was  near  paying  a  heavy  price  for 
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the  'good  grey  mare.'  When  Jackson  first  mounted 
her  a  band  struck  up  close  by,  and  as  she  reared  the 
girth  broke,  throwing  her  rider  to  the  ground.  Fortu- 
nately, though  stunned  and  severely  bruised,  the  general 
was  only  temporarily  disabled,  and,  if  he  appeared  but 
little  in  public  during  his  stay  in  Frederick,  his  inacces- 
sibility was  not  due  to  broken  bones.  'Lee,  Longstreet, 
and  Jackson,  and  for  a  time  Jeb  Stuart,'  writes  a  staff 
officer,  'had  their  headquarters  near  one  another  in 
Best's  Grove.  Hither  in  crowds  came  the  good  people 
of  Frederick,  especially  the  ladies,  as  to  a  fair.  Qeneral 
Jackson,  still  suffering  from  his  hurt,  kept  to  his  tent, 
busying  himself  with  maps  and  official  papers,  and  de- 
clined to  see  visitors.  Once,  however,  when  he  had  been 
called  to  General  Lee's  tent,  two  young  girls  waylaid  him, 
paralysed  him  with  smiles  and  questions,  and  then  jumped 
mto  their  carriage  and  drove  off  rapidly,  leaving  him  there, 
cap  in  hand,  bowing,  blushing,  speechless.  But  once  safe 
in  his  tent,  he  was  seen  no  more  that  day.'  ^  The  next 
evening  (Sunday)  he  went  with  his  staff  to  service  in  the 
town,  and  slept  soundly,  as  he  admitted  to  his  wife, 
through  the  sermon  of  a  minister  of  the  German  Beformed 
Church.* 

L  '  But  it  was  not  for  long  that  the  Confederates  were 
permitted  to  repose  in  Frederick.  The  enemy  had  made 
no  further  reply  to  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  beyond 
concentrating  to  the  west  of  Washington.  McClellan, 
who  had  superseded  Pope,  was  powerless,  owing  to  the 
inefficiency  of  his  cavalry,  to  penetrate  the  cordon  of 
Stuart's  pickets,  and  to  ascertain,  even  approximately, 
the  dispositions  of  the  invading  force.  He  was  still  in 
doubt  if  the  whole  or  only  part  of  Lee's  army  had  crossed 

*  *  Stonewall  Jackson  in  Maryland.*  Colonel  H.  E.  Douglas.  Battles 
and  Leaders^  vol.  ii.»  p.  621. 

<  *  The  minister/  says  Colonel  Douglas, '  was  credited  with  much  loyalty 
and  courage,  because  he  had  prayed  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
tlie  very  presence  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Well,  the  general  didn't  hear  the 
prayer,  and  if  he  had  he  would  doubtless  have  felt  like  replying  as  General 
EweU  did,  when  asked  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  if  he  would  permit  the 
oinal  prayer  for  President  Lincoln—**  Certainly ;  I'm  sure  he  needs  it." ' 
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into  Maryland;  and  whether  his  adversary  intended  to 
attack  WashingtoD  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomoe, 
to  move  on  BE^tunore,  or  to  invade  Pennsylvania,  were 
qaestions  which  he  had  no  means  of  detenmning.  This 
uncertainty  compelled  him  to  move  caatioasly,  and  on 
September  9  his  advanced-guard  waa  still  twenty  milea 
east  of  Frederick. 

Nevertheless,  the  sitaation  of  the  Confederates  had 
become  suddenly  complicated.  'When  the  march  into 
Maryland  was  began,  three  towns  in  the  Talley  were 
held  by  the  Federals.  8,000  infantry  and  artillery  occu- 
pied Winchester.  3,000  cavalry  were  at  Martinsborg ; 
and  Harper's  Ferry,  in  process  of  conversion  into  an 
intrenched  camp,  haid  a  garrison  of  8,000  men.  Lee 
was  well  aware  of  the  presence  of  these  forces  when  he 
resolved  to  cross  the  Potomac,  bnt  he  believed  that  imme- 
diately his  advance  threatened  to  separate  them  from 
the  main  army,  and  to  leave  them  isolated,  they  would 
be  ordered  to  insore  their  safety  by  a  timely  retreat. 
Had  it  depended  npon  McClellan  this  woold  have  been 
done.  HaUeck,  however,  thought  otherwise ;  and  the  oEGcer 
commanding  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  ordered  to  hold  his 
works  until  McClellan  should  open  communication  with 

On  arrival  at  Frederick,  therefore,  the  Confederates, 
contrary  to  anticipation,  found  14,000  Federals  still  esta- 
blished in  their  rear,  and  although  Winchester  had  been 
evacuated,*  it  was  clear  that  Hamper's  Ferry  was  to  be 
defended.  The  existence  of  the  intrenched  camp  was 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  fall  development  of  Lee's  desigoa. 
His  line  of  commanioation  had  hitherto  run  from  Bapidan 
Station  to  Manassas  Junction,  and  thence  by  Leesbnrg 
and  Point  of  Eocks  to  Frederick.  This  line  was  within 
easy  reach  of  Washington,  and  Uable  to  be  out  at  any 
moment  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Arrangements  had 
therefore  been  already  made  to  transfer  the  line  to  the 
Valley.   There,  sheltered  by  the  Blue  Bidge,  the  convoys  of 

'  On  the  night  at  September  3.    Lee'B  Bepoit,  O.  B.,  vol.  lix.,  put  i., 
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aiek  and  wounded,  of  arms,  clothing,  and  ammonitiosi, 
ooald  move  in  secority  from  Staunton  to  Shepherdstown, 
and  the  recruits  which  were  accumulating  at  Biohmond 
be  sent  to  join  the  army  in  Northern  territory.  Bat 
so  long  as  Harper's  Ferry  was  strongly  garrisoned 
this  new  line  would  be  liable  to  constant  disturbance, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  post  should  either  be 
masked  by  a  superior  force,  or  carried  by  a  coup  de 
main.  The  first  of  these  alternatives  was  at  once  re- 
jected, for  the  Confederate  numbers  were  too  small 
to  permit  any  permanent  detachment  of  a  considerable 
force,  and  without  hesitation  Lee  determined  to  adopt 
the  bolder  course.  26,000  men,  he  considered,  would  be 
no  more  than  sufficient  to  effect  his  object.  But  26,000 
men  were  practically  half  the  army,  and  the  plan,  when 
laid  before  the  generals,  was  not  accepted  without  remon- 
strance. Longstreet,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  refuse 
command  of  the  detachment.  'I  objected,'  he  writes, 
'and  urged  that  our  troops  were  worn  with  marching 
and  were  on  short  rations,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
bad  idea  to  divide  our  forces  while  we  were  in  the 
enemy's  country,  where  he  could  get  information,  in  six 
or  eight  hours,  of  any  movement  we  might  make.  The 
Federal  army,  though  beaten  at  the  Second  Manassas, 
was  not  disorganised,  and  it  would  certainly  come  out 
to  look  for  us,  and  we  should  guard  against  being 
caught  in  such  a  condition.  Our  army  consisted  of  a 
superior  quality  of  soldiers,  but  it  was  in  no  condition  to 
divide  in  the  enemy's  country.  I  urged  that  we  should 
keep  it  in  band,  recruit  our  strength,  and  get  up  supplies, 
and  then  we  could  do  anything  we  pleased.  General 
Lee  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  I  supposed  the  Harper's 
Ferry  scheme  was  abandoned.'  * 

Jackson,  too,  would  have  preferred  to  fight  McGlellan 
first,  and  consider  the  question  of  communications  after- 
wards ;  ^  but  he  accepted  with  alacrity  the  duty  which  his 
colleague  had  declined.    His  own  divisions,  reinforced  by 

*  Battles  and  LBoders,  toL  ii.,  p.  S62.        *  Dabney,  vol.  ii.,  p.  802. 
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bboBe  of  McLaws,  B.  H.  AnderBon,'  and  Walker,  were  detailed 
for  the  expedition ;  Harper's  Ferry  was  to  be  invested  on 
three  sides,  and  the  march  was  to  begin  at  daybreak  on 
September  10.  Meanwhile,  the  remainder  of  the  army  was 
to  more  north-west  to  Hagerstown,  five-and-twenty  miles 
from  Frederick,  where  it  would  alarm  Lincoln  for  the  safety 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  be  protected  from  McClellan  by  the 
parallel  ranges  of  the  Catootin  and  South  Mountains. 

Undoubtedly,  in  ordinary  circnmetances,  General  Long* 
street  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  protesting 
against  the  dispersion  of  the  army  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  Hagerstown  and  Harper's  Ferry  are  five-and- 
twenty  miles  apart,  and  the  Potomac  was  between  them. 
McCIbUsh's  advanced-guard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  thirty 
miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  forty-five  from  Hagerstown. 
The  Federals  were  advancing,  slowly  and  cautiously  it  is 
true,  but  still  pushing  westward,  and  it  was  certainly 
possible,  should  they  receive  early  intelligence  of  the  Con- 
federate  movements,  that  before  Harper's  Ferry  fell  a 
rapid  march  might  enable  them  to  interpose  between  Lee 
and  Jackson.  But  both  Lee  and  Jaokson  calculated  the 
chances  with  a  surer  grasp  of  the  several  foctors.  Had  the 
general  in  command  of  the  Federal  army  been  bold  and 
enterprising,  had  the  Federal  cavalry  been  more  efficient,  or 
Stuart  less  skilful,  they  would  certainly  have  hesitated  before 
running  the  risk  of  defeat  in  detail.  But  so  long  as  McClellan 
controlled  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  rapid  and  decisive 
action  was  not  to  be  apprehended ;  and  it  was  exceedingly 
improbable  that  the  scanty  and  unreliable  information  which 
he  might  obtain  &om  civilian  sources  would  induce  him  to 
throw  off  his  customary  caution.  Moreover,  only  a  fortnij^t 
previously  the  Federal  army  had  been  heavily  defeated.* 

Lee  had  resolved  to  woo  fortune  while  she  was  in  the 

'  AndeiBOD  wm  plMed  under  HoLam'  eomniBDd. 

*  *  Are  70U  acquainted  with  HoOlsllan  ? '  Mid  Lee  to  Qeneral  Walker  on 
September  8,  1863.  'He  ii  an  able  genecat  but  a  veij  cantions  one.  Hii 
GDemies  among  big  own  people  think  him  Coo  muoh  h.  His  tttnj  is  in  k 
Tu;  demaralieed  and  ohaotio  oondition,  and  will  not  be  prepared  lor  oBeo. 
siva  operktioDS — or  he  will  not  think  it  bo— lor  three  or  tour  wecka.' — BatOta 
and  Ltaders,  toI.  iL,  pp.  60S  and  603. 
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mood.      The  movement    against    Harper's    Ferry    once 

determined,  it  was  essential  that  it  should  be  carried  out 

Sept  10.   ^^^  ^®  utmost  speedy  and  Jackson  marched  with 

even  more  than  ordinary  haste,  but  without 
omitting  his  usual  precautions.  Before  starting  he  asked 
for  a  map  of  the  Pennsylvania  frontier,  and  made  many 
inquiries  as  to  roads  and  localities  to  the  north  of 
Frederick,  whereas  his  route  lay  in  the  opposite  direction. 
'The  cavalry,  which  preceded  the  column,'  says  Colonel 
Douglas,  'had  instructions  to  let  no  civilian  go  to  the 
front,  and  we  entered  each  viUage  we  passed  before  the 
inhabitants  knew  of  our  coming.  In  Middletown  two  very 
pretty  girls,  with  ribbons  of  red,  white,  and  blue  floating 
from  their  hair,  and  small  Union  flags  in  their  hands, 
rushed  out  of  a  house  as  we  passed,  came  to  the  kerbstone, 
and  with  much  laughter  waved  their  flags  defiantly  in  the 
face  of  the  general.  He  bowed,  raised  his  hat,  and  turning 
with  his  quiet  smile  to  the  staff,  said,  **  We  evidently  have 
no  friends  in  this  town."  Having  crossed  South  Mountain 
Sept  11.   ^^  Turner's  G^p,  the  command  encamped  for  the 

night  within  a  mile  of  Boonsboro'  (fourteen  miles 
from  Frederick).  Here  General  Jackson  must  determine 
whether  he  would  go  to  Williamsport  or  turn  towards 
Shepherdstown.  I  at  once  rode  into  the  village  with  a 
cavalryman  to  make  some  inquiries,  but  we  ran  into  a 
Federal  squadron,  who  without  ceremony  proceeded  to  make 
war  upon  us.  We  retraced  our  steps,  and  although  we  did 
not  stand  upon  the  order  of  our  going,  a  squad  of  them 
escorted  us  out  of  the  town  with  great  rapidity.  Reaching 
the  top  of  the  hill,  we  discovered,  just  over  it.  General 
Jackson,  walking  slowly  towards  us,  leading  his  horse. 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  Fortunately  the  chase  had 
become  less  vigorous,  and  with  a  cry  of  command  to  unseen 
troops,  we  turned  and  charged  the  enemy.  They,  sus- 
pecting trouble,  turned  and  fled,  while  the  general  quickly 
galloped  to  the  rear.  As  I  returned  to  camp  I  picked  up 
tiie  gloves  which  he  had  dropped  in  mounting,  and  took 
them  to  him.  Although  he  had  sent  a  regiment  of 
infantry  to  the  front  as  soon  as  he  went  back,  the  only 
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allasion  he  made  to  the  incident  was  to  express  the  opiniuji 

that  I  h^  a  very  foet  horee. 

'  The  next  morning,  having  learned  that  the  Federal 

troops  Btill  occapied  Martinsbnrg,  General  Jackson  took 

the  direct  road  to  Williamsport.  He  then  forded  the 
Potomac,  the  troops  singing,  the  bands  playing  "  Carryme 
back  to  ole  Yirginny  !  "  We  marched  on  Martineboig. 
General  A.  P.  Hill  took  the  direct  turnpike,  vhile  Jackson, 
with  the  rest  of  his  command,  followed  a  side  road,  so  as  to 
approach  Martiusborg  from  the  west,  and  encamped  foor 

Sept  12  "^^^^  bom  the  town.  His  object  was  to  drive 
General  White,  who  occapied  Martinsbnrg,  to- 
wards Harper's  Ferry,  and  thus  "  corral "  all  the  Federal 
troops  in  that  military  pen.  As  the  Comte  de  Paris  pats 
it,  he  "  organised  a  grand  hunting  match  through  the 
lower  Valley,  driving  aJJ  the  Federal  detachments  before 
him  and  forcing  them  to  crowd  into  the  blind  alley  of 
Harper's  Ferry." 

'  The  next  morning  the  Confederates  entered  Martins- 
burg.  Here  the  generfd  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  and 
a  great  crowd  hastened  to  the  hotel  to  greet  him.  At  first"^ 
be  shut  himaelf  up  in  a  room  to  write  dispatches,  but  the 
demonstration  became  so  persistent  that  he  ordered  the 
door  to  be  opened.  The  crowd,  chiefly  ladies,  rushed  in  and 
embarrassed  the  general  with  every  possible  outburst  of 
affection,  to  which  he  could  only  reply,  "  Thank  you,  yon 
are  very  kind."  He  gave  them  his  aatc^aph  in  books 
and  on  scraps  of  paper,  cnt  a  button  from  his  coat  for  a 
little  girl,  and  then  submitted  patiently  to  an  attack  by  the 
others,  who  soon  stripped  the  coat  of  nearly  all  the  remain- 
ing buttons.  Bat  when  they  looked  beseechingly  at  his 
hair,  which  was  thin,  he  drew  the  line,  and  mantled  to 
close  the  interview.  These  blandishments  did  notdday  hia 
movements,  however,  for  in  the  afternoon  he  was  off  again, 
and  his  troops  bivouacked  on  the  banks  of  the  Opeqoon.'* 

'  BatlUa  and  Leaders,  vol.  iL,  pp.  622,  62S.  Hftjor  Botohkiw  nUtw 
that  the  litdiea  of  Hartinsburg  nuMe  moh  desperate  Mwnlta  od  the  mane 
and  tail  ol  the  generel's  ohargei  that  he  had  at  last  to  post  a  MDtr;  ow  the 
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On  the  13th  Jackson  passed  throagh  Halltown  and 
BnL  18.  ^^^^  ft  ™i^®  north  of  that  village,^  throwing  out 
pickets  to  hold  the  roads  which  lead  south  and 
west  from  Harper's  Ferry.  Meanwhile,  McLaws  and 
Walker  had  taken  possession  of  the  heights  to  the  north 
and  east,  and  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  Federals,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  garrison,  now  held  the  troops  who  had  fled 
from  Martinsburg,  was  surrounded  on  every  side.  The 
Federal  officer  in  command  had  left  but  one  brigade  and 
two  batteries  to  hold  the  Maryland  Heights,  the  long 
ridge,  1,000  feet  high,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Potomac, 
which  looks  down  on  the  streets  of  the  little  town.  This 
detachment,  although  strongly  posted,  and  covered  by 
breastworks  and  abattis,  was  driven  off  by  General 
McLaws;  while  the  Loudoun  Heights,  a  portion  of  the 
Blue  Bidge,  east  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  almost  equally 
commanding,  were  occupied  without  opposition  by 
General  Walker.  Harper's  Ferry  was  now  completely 
surrounded.  Lee's  plans  had  been  admirably  laid  and 
precisely  executed,  and  the  surrender  of  the  place  was 
merely  a  question  of  hours. 

Nor  had  matters  progressed  less  favourably  elsewhere. 
In  exact  accordance  with  the  anticipations  of  Lee  and 
Jackson,  McGlellan,  up  till  noon  on  the  18th,  had  received 
no  inkling  whatever  of  the  dangerous  manoeuvres  which 
Stuart  so  effectively  concealed,  and  his  march  was  very 
slow.  On  the  12th,  after  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the 
Confederate  cavalry,  his  advanced-guard  had  occupied 
Frederick,  and  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  marched 
off  in  two  columns,  one  towards  Hagerstown,  the  other 
towards  Harper's  Ferry,  but  he  was  uncertain  whether 
Lee  intended  to  recross  the  Potomac  or  to  move  northwards 
into  Pennsylvania.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  although 
General  Hooker,  commanding  the  First  Army  Corps,  took 
the  liberty  of  reporting  that,  in  his  opinion,  '  the  rebels  had 
no  more  intention  of  going  to  Pennsylvania  than  they  bad 

'  On  September  10  he  marched  fourteen  miles,  on  September  11  twenty, 
on  September  12  sixteen,  and  on  September  13  twelve,  arriving  at  Halltown 
at  11  A.if. 
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of  going  to  heaven,'  the  Federal  Commander-in-Chief  woa 
still  ondecided,  and  on  the  Booneboro'  road  only  hia  cavalry 
was  pashed  forward.  In  fonr  days  MoClellan  had  marohed 
no  more  than  five-and-twenty  miles ;  he  had  been  anable 
to  open  commnniDation  with  Harper's  Ferry,  and  he  had 
moved  with  even  more  than  his  UBual  caution.  Bat  at 
noon  on  the  18th  he  was  suddenly  put  into  possession 
of  the  most  ample  information.  A.  copy  of  Lee's  order  for 
the  investment  of  Harper's  Ferry,  in  which  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  each  separate  division  of  the  Confederate  army 
was  laid  down,  was  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Fredericl^ 
and  chance  had  presented  McCIellan  with  an  opportunity 
unique  in  history.'  He  was  within  twenty  miles  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  The  Confederates  were  more  than  that  distonce 
apart.  The  intrenched  camp  still  held  out,  for  the  sonnd 
of  McL&ws'  battle  on  the  Maryland  Heights  was  distinctly 
heard  during  the  afternoon,  and  a  resolute  advance  wouU 
have  either  compelled  the  Confederates  to  raise  the  siege, 
or  have  placed  the  Federal  army  between  their  widely 
separated  wings. 

But,  happily  for  the  South,  McGIellan  was  not  the 
man  for  the  opportunity.  He  still  hesitated,  and  dnriDs 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th  only  one  division  was  pushed 
forward.  In  &ont  of  him  was  the  South  Mountain,  the 
name  given  to  the  continuation  of  the  Blue  Bidge  north 
of  the  Potomac,  and  the  two  passes.  Turner's  and 
Crampton's  Gaps,  were  held  by  Stuart.  No  Confederate 
infantry,  as  Lee's  order  indicated,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,   of  a  rear-guard,   were   nearer  the  passes   than 

>  0«t)«nl  LongBtreet,  in  his  From  Manauat  to  AppamaUox,  deeluM 
that  the  lost  OTdei  «u  Mat  by  QaDetal  JsakGoa  to  Oenenl  D.  H.  Hill, 
'  bat  wu  not  deliTer«d.  Tbs  order,'  he  adds,  '  thkt  wu  sent  to  0«nnU 
Hill  from  geoeral  hekd^DarterB  was  urefoll;  pregeired.'  Oenenl  Hill, 
however,  in  Baltla  and  Ltadtn,  toL  ii.,  p.  670  (note),  tAj*  : '  It  was 
proper  that  I  should  reedve  thfti  order  tbroiigb  Jukson,  Mid  not  thnia^ 
Lee.  I  have  now  before  ma  (1B88}  the  order  received  trom  Jukoon.  Hj 
■djutont-generftUiTonaffldKvit,  twentj^euskgo,  that  no  order  was  reoeiTed 
at  our  oHice  trom  General  Lee.'  Jaoluon  was  ao  careful  that  no  one  Hhonld 
learn  the  oontenta  at  the  order  that  the  cop;  he  tarnished  to  Hill  ma  written 
bj  bis  own  hand.  The  cop;  tooud  bj  the  Federals  was  wrapped  nnnd  three 
oigars,  and  was  signed  bj  Lee's  adjiitant'genenl. 
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the  Maryland  Heights  and  Boonsboro'.'  The  roads 
were  good  and  the  weather  fine,  and  a  night  march  of 
twelve  miles  would  have  placed  the  Federal  advanced- 
guards  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  ready  to  force  the 
Gaps  at  earliest  dawn.  McGlellan,  however,  although,  his 
men  had  made  no  unusual  exertions  during  the  past  few 
days,  preferred  to  wait  till  daylight. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  mght  of  the  18th  disaster 
threatened  the  Confederates.  Harper's  Ferry  had  not 
yet  fallen,  and,  in  addition  to  the  cavab^,  D.  H.  Hill's 
division  was  alone  available  to  defend  the  passes.  Lee, 
however,  still  relying  on  McGlellan's  irresolution,  deter- 
mined to  hold  Soutii  Mountain,  thus  gaining  time  for 
the  reduction  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Longstreet  was 
ordered  back  from  Hagerstown,  thirteen  miles  west  of 
Boonsboro',  to  Hill's  assistance. 

On  the  same  night  Jackson,  at  Halltown,  opened  com- 
munications with  McLaws  and  Walker,  and  on  the  next 
Sept.  14.  morning  (Sunday)  he  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  ensure  combination  in  the  attack.  The 
Federal  lines,  although  commanded  by  the  Maryland  and 
Loudoun  Heights  to  the  north  and  east,  opposed  a  strong 
front  to  the  south  and  west.  The  Bolivar  Heights,  an  open 
plateau,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  which  has  the 
Potomac  on  the  one  flank  and  the  Shenandoah  on  the  other, 
was  defended  by  several  batteries  and  partially  intrenched. 
Moreover,  it  was  so  far  from  the  summits  occupied  by 
McLaws  and  Walker  that  their  guns,  although  directed 
against  the  enemy's  rear,  could  hardly  render  effective  aid  ; 
only  the  extremities  of  the  plateau  were  thoroughly  ex- 
posed to  fire  from  the  heights. 

In  order  to  facilitate  communication  across  the  two 
great  rivers  Jackson  ordered  a  series  of  signal  stations  to 
be  established,  and  while  his  own  batteries  were  taking  up 
their  ground  to  assail  the  Bolivar  Heights  he  issued  his 
instructions  to  his  colleagues.  At  ten  o'clock  the  flags  on 
the  Loudoun  Heights  signalled  that  Walker  had  six  rifled 
guns  in  position.    He  was  ordered  to  wait  until  McLaws, 

*  For  the  lost  order,  lee  Mote  at  end  of  chapter. 
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who  was  employed  in  cntting  roada  throogh  the  woods, 
should  have  dooe  the  same,  and  the  following  message 
explained  tha  method  of  attack : — 

'  General  McLaws, — If  yon  can,  eBtablish  batteries  to 
driTe  the  enemy  from  the  hill  west  of  Bolivar  and  on  which 
Barhonr's  House  is,  and  from  any  other  position  where  he 
may  be  damaged  by  yoar  artillery.  Let  me  know  when  yon 
are  ready  to  open  yoor  batteries,  and  give  me  any  sogges- 
tioDB  by  which  yon  can  operate  against  the  enemy.  Cat 
the  telegraph  line  down  the  Potomac  if  it  is  not  already  done. 
Keep  a  good  look-oat  a^^ainst  a  Federal  adTance  from 
below.  Similar  instrnctions  will  be  sent  to  General  Walker. 
I  do  not  desire  any  of  the  batteries  to  open  ontil  all  are 
ready  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  except  yon  shoold  find 
it  necessary,  of  which  you  mast  judge  for  yourself.  I  will 
let  yon  know  when  to  open  all  the  batteries. 

'T.  J.  Jackson, 
' Major-Q^teral  Commandijtg' ' 

Aboat  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  MeLaws  reported 
that  his  guns  were  up,  and  a  message  '  to  fire  at  snoh 
positions  of  the  enemy  as  will  be  most  efi'ective,*  followed 
the  formal  orders  for  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  force. 

*  BMdqnftrters,  Villej  Diitriol, 

Sapt.  14,  isea. 

'  1.  To-day  Major-General  McLaws  will  attack  so  as  to 
sweep  with  his  artillery  the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
take  his  batteries  in  reverse,  and  otherwise  operate  against 
him  as  circumstances  may  justify. 

'  2.  Brigadier-General  'Walker  will  take  in  reverse  the 
battery  on  the  turnpike,  and  sweep  with  his  artilleir  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  silence  the  batteries  on 
the  island  of  the  Shenandoah  should  he  find  a  battery 
(sie)  there. 

'  8.  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill  will  move  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  thus  turn  the  enemy's  left 
flank  and  enter  Harper's  Ferry. 

■  B«poT(  ot  Sigml  Offloar,  O.  B.,  toL  lii.,  put  i.,  if.  958. 
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'  4.  Brigadier-General  Lawton  will  move  along  the 
turnpike  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  General  Hill,  and 
otherwise  operating  against  the  enemy  to  the  left  of 
General  Hill. 

'6.  Brigadier-General  Jones  will,  with  one  of  his 
brigades  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  make  a  demonstration 
against  the  enemy's  right ;  the  remaining  part  of  his 
division  will  constitute  the  reserve  and  move  along  the 
turnpike. 

*  By  order  of  Major-General  Jackson, 

'Wm.  L.  Jackson, 
'  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Oenerai.*  ^ 

Jackson,  it  appears,  was  at  first  inclined  to  send  a 
flag  of  truce,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  civilian  popula- 
tion time  to  get  away,  should  the  garrison  refuse  to  sur- 
render ;  but  during  the  morning  heavy  firing  was  heard  to 
the  northward,  and  McLaws  reported  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  detach  troops  to  guard  his  rear  against  McGlelliGm. 
The  batteries  were  therefore  ordered  to  open  fire  on  the 
Federal  works  without  further  delay. 

According  to  General  Walker,  Jackson,  although  he 
was  aware  that  McClellan  had  occupied  Frederick,  not 
over  twenty  miles  distant,  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  his  old  classmate  had  overcome  his  prudential  in- 
stincts, and  attributed  the  sounds  of  battle  to  a  cavalry 
engagement.  It  is  certain  that  he  never  for  a  single 
moment  anticipated  a  resolute  attempt  to  force  the  pas- 
sages of  the  South  Mountain,  for,  in  reply  to  McLaws,  he 
merely  instructed  him  to  ask  General  D.  H.  Hill  to  protect 
his  rear,  and  to  communicate  with  Lee  at  Hagerstown.  Had 
he  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  that  McClellan  was 
advancing  with  his  whole  force  against  the  passages  of  the 
South  Mountain,  he  would  hardly  have  suggested  that  Hill 
should  be  asked  to  defend  Grampton's  as  well  as  Turner's  Gap. 

With  full  confidence,  therefore,  that  he  would  have 
time  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  to 
join  Lee  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Potomac,  the  progress  of 

>  Kepon  of  Signal  Ofiicer,  0.  B.,  vol  xix.,  part  L,  p.  669. 
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his  attack  was  caatioas  and  methodical.  '  The  position  in 
front  of  me,'  be  wrote  to  McLaws,  '  Ib  a  strong  one,  and  I 
desire  to  remain  qniet,  and  let  yon  and  Walker  draw  atten- 
tion from  Furnace  Hill  (west  of  Bolivar  Heighte),  so  that  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  poaseSBion  of  the  hilt 
without  much  loss.'  It  was  not,  then,  till  the  artillery  had 
been  long  in  action,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  bad 
been  in  some  degree  subdued,  that  the  infantry  was  per- 
mitted to  advance.  Although  the  Federal  batteries  opened 
vigoronaly  on  the  lines  of  skirmishers,  the  casualties  were 
exceedingly  few.  The  troops  found  cover  in  woods  and 
broken  ground,  and  before  nightfall  Kill  had  driven  in  the 
enemy's  pickets,  and  had  secured  a  knoll  on  their  left  flank 
which  afforded  an  admirable  position  for  artillery.  Lawton, 
in  the  centre,  occupied  a  ridge  over  which  ran  the  Charles- 
town  turnpike,  brought  bis  guns  into  action,  and  formed 
his  regiments  for  battle  in  the  woods.  Jones'  division 
held  the  Bhepherdstown  road  on  Lawton's  left,  seized 
Furnace  Hill,  and  pushed  two  batteries  forward. 

No  attempt  was  made  during  this  Sunday  evening  to 
storm  the  Bolivar  Heights ;  and  yet,  although  the  Confede- 
rate infantry  had  been  hardly  engaged,  the  enemy  had  been 
terribly  shaken.  From  every  point  of  the  compass,  from 
the  lofty  crests  which  looked  down  upon  the  town,  from 
the  woods  towards  Charlestown,  from  the  hill  to  west- 
ward, a  ceaseless  hail  of  shells  had  swept  the  narrow  neck 
to  which  the  garrison  was  confined.  Several  guns  had  been 
dismounted.  More  than  one  regiment  of  raw  troops  had 
dispersed  in  panic,  and  had  been  with  difficulty  raUied.  The 
roEids  were  furrowed  with  iron  splinters.  Many  buildinga 
had  been  demolished,  and  although  the  losses  among  the 
infantry,  covered  by  their  parapets,  had  been  insignifleant, 
the  batteries  bad  come  almost  to  their  last  round. 

During  the  night  Jackson  made  preparations  for  an 
early  assault.  Two  of  A.  P.  Hill's  brigades,  working  their 
way  along  the  bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  over  ground 
which  the  Federal  commander  had  considered  impassable, 
established  themselves  to  the  left  rear  of  the  Bolivar 
Heights.     Guns  were  brought  up  to  the  knoll  which  Hill 
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had  seized  daring  the  afternoon ;  and  ten  pieces,  t^t hich  Jaok- 
son  had  ordered  to  be  taken  across  the  Shenandoah  by 
Keyes'  Ford,  were  placed  in  a  position  whence  they  could 
enfilade  the  enemy's  works  at  effective  range.  Lawton  and 
Jones  pushed  forward  their  lines  until  they  could  hear 
voices  in  the  intrenchments ;  and  a  girdle  of  bayonets, 
closely  supported  by  many  batteries,  encircled  the  hapless 
FedenJs.  The  assault  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  heavy 
bombardment,  and  the  advance  was  to  be  made  as  soon 
as  Hill's  guns  ceased  fire. 

All  night  long  the  Confederates  slept  upon  their  arms, 
waiting  for  the  dawn.  When  day  broke,  a  soft  silver  mist, 
rising  from  the  broad  Potomac,  threw  its  protecting  folds 
Sept  15.  ^^^  Harper's  Ferry.  But  the  Southern  gunners 
knew  the  direction  of  their  targets;  the  clouds 
were  rent  by  the  passage  of  screaming  shells,  and  as  the  sun, 
rising  over  the  Loudoun  Heights,  dispersed  the  vapours, 
the  whole  of  Jackson's  artillery  became  engaged.  The 
Federal  batteries,  worked  with  stubborn  courage,  and  show- 
ing a  bold  front  to  every  fresh  opponent,  maintained  the 
contest  for  an  hour ;  but,  even  if  ammunition  had  not  failed 
them,  they  could  not  have  long  withstood  the  terrible  fire 
which  took  them  in  front,  in  flank,  and  in  reverse.^  Then, 
perceiving  that  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced.  Hill  ordered 
his  batteries  to  cease  fire,  and  threw  forward  his  brigades 
against  the  ridge.  Staunch  to  the  last,  the  Federal 
artillerymen  ran  their  pieces  forward,  and  opened  on  the 
Confederate  infantry.  Once  more  the  long  line  of  Jackson's 
guns  crashed  out  in  answer,  and  two  batteries,  galloping 
up  to  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  ridge,  poured  in  a 
destructive  fire  over  the  heads  of  their  own  troops.  HilPs 
brigades,  when  the  artillery  duel  recommenced,  had  halted 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  Beyond,  over  the  bare  fields,  the 
way  was  obstructed  by  felled  timber,  the  lopped  branches  of 
which  were  closely  interlaced,  and  above  the  abattis  rose 
the  line  of  breastworks.    But  before  the  charge  was  sounded 

*  The  ten  guns  which  had  been  carried  across  the  Shenandoah  were 
Bpeoially  effectiye.  Report  of  Colonel  Crutohfield,  Jackson *s  chief  of  artillery. 
O.  B.,  vol.  xiz.,  part  i.,  p.  962. 
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the  Confederate  giumers  completed  the  vork  they  had  so 
veil  beguD.  At  7.S0  a.m.  ^e  white  flag  was  hoisted, 
and  with  the  Iobb  of  no  more  than  100  men  Jackeon  had 
captured  Harper's  Ferry  with  his  artillery  alone. 

The  general  was  near  the  church  in  the  wood  on  the 
Charlestown  road,  and  Colonel  Douglaa  was  sent  forward 
to  ascertain  the  enemy's  purpose.  '  Near  the  top  of  the 
hill,'  he  writes,  '  I  met  General  White  (commanaing  the 
Federals),  and  told  him  my  mission.  Just  then  Gffiieral 
Bill  came  up  from  the  direction  of  his  line,  and  on  his 
request  I  conducted  them  to  General  Jackson,  whom  I 
found  sitting  on  his  horse  where  I  had  left  him.  He 
was  not,  as  the  Comte  de  Paris  says,  leaning  against  a 
tree  asleep,  but  exceedingly  wide-awake.  .  ■  ■  The  snr- 
render  was  unconditional,  and  then  General  Jackson  tamed 
the  matter  over  to  General  A.  P.  Hill,  who  allowed  General 
White  the  same  liberal  terms  that  Grant  afterwards  gava 
Lee  at  Appomattox.  The  fruits  of  the  surrender  were 
12,620  prisoners,  18,000  small  arms,  78  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  several  hundred  waggons. 

'General  Jackson,  after  a  brief  dispatch  to  General 
Lee  announcing  the  capitulation,  rode  up  to  Bolivar  and 
down  into  Harper's  Ferry.  The  cariosity  in  the  Union 
army  to  see  him  was  so  great  that  the  soldiers  lined  the 
sides  of  the  road.  Many  of  them  oncovered  as  he  passed, 
and  he  invariably  returned  the  salate.  One  man  had  an 
echo  of  response  all  about  him  when  he  said  atond; 
"  Boys,  he's  not  mach  for  looks,  but  if  we'd  had  him  we 
wonldn't  have  been  caught  in  this  trap." ' ' 

The  completeness  of  the  victory  was  marred  by  the 
escape  of  the  Federal  cavalry.  Under  cover  of  the  night 
1,200  horsemen,  crossing  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  passiiifl 
swiftly  up  the  towpath  onder  the  Maryland  Heights,  had 
ridden  boldly  beneath  the  muzsles  of  McLaws'  batteries, 
and,  moving  north-west,  had  struck  oat  for  Pennsylvania. 
Yet  the  capture  of  Harper's  Perry  was  a  notable  exploit, 
although  Jackson  seems  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course. 

'  Battle*  and  Leaden,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  63S-T. 
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*  Through  God's  blessing/  he  reported  to  Lee  at  eight 
o'clock,  *  Harper's  Ferry  and  its  garrison  are  to  be  surren- 
dered. As  Hill's  troops  have  borne  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
engagement,  he  will  be  left  in  command  until  the  prisoners 
and  public  property  shall  be  disposed  of,  unless  you  direct 
otherwise.  The  other  forces  can  move  off  this  evening  so 
soon  as  they  get  their  rations.  To  what  point  shall  they 
move?  I  write  at  this  time  in  order  that  you  may  be 
apprised  of  the  condition  of  things.  You  may  expect  to 
hear  from  me  again  to-day,  after  I  get  more  information 
respecting  the  number  of  prisoners,  &c.'  ^ 

Lee,  with  D.  H.  Hill,  Longstreet,  and  Stuart,  was 
already  falling  back  from  the  South  Mountain  to  Sharps* 
burg,  a  little  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Antietam 
Greek;  and  late  in  the  afternoon  Jackson,  Walker,  and 
McLaws  were  ordered  to  rejoin  without  delay.'  September 
14  had  been  an  anxious  day  for  the  Confederate  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. During  the  morning  D.  H.  Hill,  with 
no  more  than  6,000  men  in  his  command,  had  seen  the 
greater  part  of  McClellan's  army  deploy  for  action  in 
the  wide  valley  below  and  to  the  eastward  of  Turner's  Gap. 
Stuart  held  the  woods  below  Crampton's  Gap,  six  miles 
south,  with  Robertson's  brigade,  now  commanded  by  the 
gallant  Munford ;  and  on  the  heights  above  McLaws  had 
posted  three  brigades,  for  against  this  important  pass,  the 
shortest  route  by  which  the  Federals  could  interpose  between 
Lee  and  Jackson,  McClellan's  left  wing,  consisting  of  20,000 
men  under  General  Franklin,  was  steadily  advancing. 

The  positions  at  both  Turner's  and  Crampton's  Gaps 
were  very  strong.  The  passes,  at  their  highest  points, 
are  at  least  600  feet  above  the  valley,  and  the  slopes  steep, 
rugged,  and  thickly  wooded.     The  enemy's  artillery  had 

'  0.  B.,  vol.  zix.,  part  i.,  p.  951.  General  Longstreet  (.FVtmi  Maruissas  to 
Appomattox^  p.  233)  suggests  that  Jackson,  after  the  oapitolation  of  Harper's 
Feny,  should  haye  moyed  east  of  South  Mountain  against  McClelliui's  rear. 
Jackson,  however,  was  acquainted  neither  with  McClellan's  position  nor 
with  Lee's  intentions,  and  nothing  could  have  justified  such  a  moyement 
except  the  direct  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

*  *  The  Invasion  of  Maryland,'  General  Longstreet,  Battles  and  Leadere, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  666. 
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little  chance.  Stone  walls,  nmiUDg  parallel  to  the  cieat, 
gave  much  ptotection  to  the  Soathem  infantry,  and  loose 
boulders  and  rocky  scarps  increased  the  difficiilties  of  the 
ascent.  Bat  the  nnmbers  available  for  defence  were  very 
small ;  and  had  HcClellan  marehed  during  the  night  he 
would  probably  have  been  master  of  the  passes  before  mid- 
day. As  it  was,  Grampton's  Gap  was  not  attacked  by 
Franklin  ontil  noon ;  and  although  at  the  same  honr  the 
advanced-guard  of  the  Federal  right  wing  had  gained  much 
ground,  it  was  not  till  four  in  the  evening  that  a  general 
attack  was  made  on  Tnmer'a  Gap.  By  this  time  lK>ng- 
street,  after  a  march  of  thirteen  miles,  had  reached  the 
battle-field ; '  and  despite  the  determination  with  which 
the  attack  was  pressed,  Tomer's  Qap  was  still  held  when 
darkness  fell. 

The  defence  of  Cramptou's  Gap  had  been  less  sucoessfol. 
Franklin  bad  forced  the  pass  before  five  o'clock,  and  driving 
McLawe'  three  brigades  before  him,  had  firmly  established 
himself  astride  the  summit.  The  Confederate  losses  were 
larger  than  those  which  they  had  inflicted.  McGellan 
reports  1,791  casualties  on  the  right,  Franklin  688  on 
the  left.  McLaws'  and  Munford's  loss  was  over  800,  of 
whom  400  were  captured.  The  number  of  kilted  and 
wounded  in  Hill's  and  Longstreet's  commands  is  unknown ; 
it  probably  reached  a  total  of  1,600,  and  1,100  of  their  men 
were  marched  to  Frederick  as  prisoners.  Thus  the  day's 
fighting  bad  cost  the  South  8,400  men.  Moreover,  Long- 
street's  ammunition  column,  together  with  an  escort  of 
600  men,  had  been  cut  up  by  the  cavalry  which  had 
escaped  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  which  had  struck  the 
Hagerstown  road  as  it  marched  northward  into  Pennsyl* 

'  Tbfl  order  tar  the  mareh  hi 
ol  UaryUnd,'  Qeneral  Longsl 

and  there  leema  to  have  been  no  good  reMon,  «van  admlttlfy  tl 
doBt,  that  LongBlieet'i  oammmA  shonld  not  bxf»  joined  HUl  at  m 
troops  marched  ■  at  darlight '  (S  lm.),  wid  took  ten  lioitn  to  nuutik  Ihliteen 
miles.  A*  it  wu,  onlyhiQiot  the  biigadea  look  part  in  the  Mtion,  and 
did  BO,  OTing  to  their  lata  arrival,  in  varj  disjointed  laahioD.  Mot  all 
the  CoDtederateeeneraU  appear  to  have  posaeuad  the  lame'driTing  power' 
M  Jackson. 


oiareh  had  been  givan  tha  ni^l  bafan  ('  The  Invaaiaa 
1  Longsttaat,  Boftfet  and  Ltudm,  «oL  ii,  p.  W), 
ra  been  no  good  reaeon,  even  admitting  the  neat  and 
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yania.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  Lee  had  no  reason  to  be  oha- 
grined  with  the  result  of  his  operations.  MoClellan  had 
acted  with  unexpected  vigour.  But  neither  in  strategy  nor 
in  tactics  had  he  displayed  improvement  on  his  Peninsular 
methods.  He  should  have  thrown  the  bulk  of  his  army 
against  Grampton's  Gap,  thus  intervening  between  Lee  and 
Jackson ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  had  directed  70,000 
men  against  Turner's  Gap.  Nor  had  his  attack  on  Hill 
and  Longstreet  been  characterised  by  resolution.  The 
advanced-guard  was  left  unsupported  until  2  p.m.,  and 
not  more  than  80,000  men  were  employed  throughout 
the  day.  Against  this  number  8,000  Confederates  had 
held  the  pass.  Cobb,  one  of  McLaws*  brigadiers,  who 
commanded  the  defence  at  Grampton's  Gap,  though  driven 
down  the  mountain,  had  offered  a  stout  resistance  to  superior 
forces ;  and  twenty- four  hours  had  been  gained  for  Jackson. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  face  of  superior  numbers,  the  posi- 
tion at  Turner's  Gap  had  become  untenable ;  and  during 
the  night  Hill  and  Longstreet  marched  to  Sharpsburg. 

This  enforced  retreat  was  not  without  effect  on  the 
moral  of  either  army.  McGlellan  was  as  exultant  as  he  was 
credulous.     '  I  have  just  learned,'  he  reported  to  Halleck  at 

Sept.  16.  ®  ^•^'  ^^  *^^  15th,  '  from  General  Hooker,  in  ad- 
vance, that  the  enemy  is  making  for  Shepherds- 
town  in  a  perfect  panic ;  and  that  General  Lee  last  night 
stated  publicly  that  he  must  admit  they  had  been  shockingly 
whipped.  I  am  hurrying  forward  to  endeavour  to  press 
their  retreat  to  the  utmost.'  Then,  two  hours  later :  '  Infor- 
mation this  moment  received  completely  confirms  the  rout 
and  demoralisation  of  the  rebel  army.  It  is  stated  that 
Lee  gives  his  losses  as  15,000.  We  are  following  as  rapidly 
as  the  men  can  move.'  ^  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
McGlellan's  whole  army,  unaccustomed  to  see  their  anta- 
gonists give  ground  before  them,  shared  the  general's 
mood.^  Amongst  the  Confederates,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  some  depression.    It  could  not  be  disguised  that 

*  O.  n.  ToL  xiz.,  pp.  294,  295. 

'  *  The  moral  of  oar  men  is  now  restored.'      McClellan  to  Halleck 
after  Sonth  Moontain.    O.  B.,  vol.  six.,  part  it.,  p.  294. 


a  portion  of  the  troops  had  shown  symptoms  of  demora- 
lisation. The  retreat  to  the  Antietam,  although  effectively 
screened  by  Fitzhagh  Lee'e  brigade  of  cavalry,  was  not 
effected  in  the  best  of  order.  Many  of  the  regiments  had 
been  broken  by  the  hard  fighting  on  the  mountain ;  men 
had  become  lost  in  the  forest,  or  had  soaght  safety  to  the 
rear ;  and  the  number  of  sbragglers  was  very  U^ge.  It 
was  not,  then,  with  its  nsual  confidence  that  the  army 
moved  into  position  on  the  ridge  above  the  Antietam  Greek. 
General  Longstreet,  indeed,  was  of  opinion  that  the  army 
shoold  have  recrossed  the  Potomac  at  once.  '  The  moral 
effect  of  our  move  into  Maryland  had  been  lost  by  onr 
discomfiture  at  Sonth  Moontain,  and  it  w&s  evident  we 
oonld  not  hope  to  concentrate  in  time  to  do  more  than 
make  a  respectable  retreat,  whereas  by  retiring  before  the 
battle  [of  Sharpsbnrgl  we  could  have  claimed  a  very  sao- 
cessful  campaign.' '  So  spake  the  voice  of  prudence.  Lee, 
however,  so  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  fall  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  had  ordered  Jackson  to  join  him,  resolving  to  hold 
his  ground,  and  to  bring  McClellan  to  a  decisive  battle  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac. 

Although  45,000  men — for  Lee  at  most  ijould  coont  on 
no  more  than  this  number,  so  great  had  been  the  strag- 
gling— were  about  to  receive  the  attack  of  over  90,000, 
Jackson,  when  he  reached  Sharpsborg  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th,  heartily  approved  the  Commander-in-ChiefB 
decision,  and  it  is  wortb  while  to  consider  the  reasons 
which  led  them  to  disagree  with  Longstreet. 

1.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  to  expect  an  army  of 
45,000  to  wrest  decisive  victory  from  one  of  90,000  well- 
armed  enemies  would  be  to  demand  an  impossibility.  The 
defence,  when  two  armies  are  equally  matched,  is  physioally 
stronger  than  the  attack,  although  we  have  Napoleon's 
word  for  it  that  the  defence  has  the  harder  task.  But  that 
the  inherent  strength  of  the  defence  is  so  great  as  io 
enable  the  smaller  force  to  annihilate  its  enemy  is  ctmtrary 
to  all  the  teaching  of  history.  By  making  good  use  of 
favourable  ground,  or  by  constructing  substantial  works, 
■  Baltiei  and  Znadtn,  toL  iL,  pp.  SS6,  687. 
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the  smaller  force  may  indeed  stave  off  defeat  and  gain 
time.  But  it  can  hope  for  nothing  more.  The  records  of 
warfare  contain  no  instance,  when  two  armies  were  of 
much  the  same  quaUty,  of  the  smaller  army  bringing  the 
campaign  to  a  decisive  issue  by  defensive  tactics.  Welling- 
ton and  Lee  both  fought  many  defensive  battles  with  inferior 
forces.  But  neither  of  them,  under  such  conditions,  ever 
achieved  the  destruction  of  their  enemy.  They  fought 
such  battles  to  gain  time,  and  their  hopes  soared  no 
higher.  At  Talavera,  Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  where 
the  French  were  superior  to  the  allies,  Wellington  repulsed 
the  attack,  but  he  did  not  prevent  the  defeated  armies 
taking  the  field  again  in  a  few  days.  At  the  Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania,  the  North  Anna,  and  Cold  Harbour,  the  great 
battles  of  1864,  Lee  maintained  his  ground,  but  he  did 
not  prevent  Grant  moving  round  his  flank  in  the  direction 
of  Bichmond.  At  the  Second  Manassas,  Jackson  stood  fast 
for  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  but  he  would  never  have 
driven  Pope  across  Bull  Run  without  the  aid  of  Longstreet. 
Porter  at  Gaines'  Mill  held  65,000  men  with  86,000  for 
more  than  seven  hours,  but  even  if  he  had  maintained  his 
position,  the  Confederate  army  would  not  have  become  a 
mob  of  fugitives.  No;  except  on  peculiarly  favourable 
ground,  or  when  defending  an  intrenched  camp,  an  army 
matched  with  one  of  equal  efficiency  and  numerically 
superior,  can  never  hope  for  decisive  success.  So  circum- 
stanced, a  wise  general  will  rather  retreat  than  fight,  and 
thus  save  his  men  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.^ 

But  Lee  and  Jackson  had  not  to  deal  with  ordinary 
conditions.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the 
Peninsula  and  in  the  Valley,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  armies  in  Maryland  were  by  no  means  equal  in 

*  Before  Salamanca,  for  instance,  becaose  Marmont,  whose  strength  was 
eqoal  to  his  own,  was  about  to  be  reinforced  by  4,000  cavalry,  Wellington 
had  determined  to  retreat.  It  is  true,  however,  that  when  weaker  than  Mas- 
sdna,  whom  he  had  already  worsted,  by  8,000  infantry  and  3,800  sabres,  bat 
somewhat  stronger  in  artillery,  he  stood  to  reoeive  attack  at  Fnentes 
d*Onor.  Yet  Napier  declares  that  it  was  a  very  aadacioas  resolution.  The 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  great  historian  told  him  that  to  pit  82,000 
Infantry  against  40,000  was  to  tmst  too  moch  to  fortune. 
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qnolity.  The  Federals  were  &r  more  aconBtomed  to 
retreat  than  advance.  For  aeveral  months,  whether  they 
were  eng^ed  on  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  Chickahominy, 
on  the  Itappahannock,  or  on  Bull  Bon,  they  had  been 
invariably  outmantsuvred.  Their  Iobbsh  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  not  only  in  battle,  but  from  siokuesa 
and  straggling.  Many  of  their  bravest  ofilcera  and  men 
had  fallen.  With  the  exception  of  the  Second  and  Sixth 
Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Sumner  and  by  Franklin, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  had  been  involved 
in  Pope's  defeat,  and  they  had  not  that  trost  in  their 
leaders  which  promises  a  strong  offensive.  While  at 
Washington  the  army  had  been  reinforced  by  twenty-fonr 
regiments  of  infontry,  bat  the  m^ority  of  these  troops 
hsA  been  but  lately  raised ;  they  knew  little  of  drill ; 
they  were  commanded  by  officers  as  ignorant  as  them- 
selves, and  they  had  never  fired  a  mosket.  Nor  were 
the  generals  equal  in  capacity  to  those  opposing  them. 
'  If  a  student  of  history,*  says  a  Northern  officer,  '  fa.Tniliar 
with  the  characters  who  figured  in  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion, but  happening  to  be  ignorant  of  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  shoiiid  be  told  the  names  of  the  men  who 
held  high  commands  there,  he  would  say  that  with  any- 
thing like  equality  of  forces  the  Confederates  must  have 
won,  for  their  leeiders  were  men  who  made  great  names 
in  the  war,  while  the  Federal  leaders  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  men  who  never  became  conspicuous,  or 
became  conspicuoua  only  through  failure.' '  And  the  dif- 
ference in  military  capacity  extended  to  the  rank  and  file. 
When  the  two  armies  met  on  the  Antietam,  events  had 
been  such  as  to  confer  a  marked  superiority  on  the 
Southerners.  They  were  the  children  of  victory,  and  every 
man  in  the  army  had  participated  in  the  successes  of  Lee 
and  Jackson.  They  had  mueh  experience  of  battle.  They 
were  supremely  confident  in  their  own  prowess,  for  the  faU 
of  Harper's  Ferry  had  made  more  than  amuids  for  the 
retreat  from  South  Moontain,  and  they  were  supremely 
confident  in  their  leaders.  No  new  regiments  weakened 
■  Tht  AntUtam  tmd  Fndmek^mrg,  Oeneial  Pftllrej,  p.  W. 
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the  stability  of  their  array.  Every  brigade  and  every 
regiment  could  be  depended  on.  The  artillery,  which  had 
been  but  lately  reorganised  in  battalions^  had,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  (j^eral  Pendleton,  become  peculiarly 
efficient,  although  the  matiriel  was  still  indifferent ;  and 
against  Stuart's  horsemen  the  Federal  cavabry  was  prac- 
tically useless. 

In  every  military  attribute,  then,  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  was  so  superior  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that 
Lee  and  Jackson  believed  that  they  might  fight  a  defensive 
battle,  outnumbered  as  they  were,  with  the  hope  of  annihi- 
lating their  enemy.  They  were  not  especially  favoured  by 
the  ground,  and  time  and  means  for  intrenching  were 
both  wanting ;  but  they  were  assured  that  not  only  were 
their  veterans  capable  of  holding  the  position,  but,  if 
favoured  by  fortune,  of  delivering  a  counterstroke  which 
should  shiver  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  into  a  thousand 
fragments. 

2.  By  retreating  across  the  Potomac,  in  accordance  with 
General  Longstreet's  suggestion,  Lee  would  certainly  have 
avoided  all  chances  of  disaster.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  would  have  abandoned  a  good  hope  of  ending  the  war. 
The  enemy  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  retrograde  movement  had  been  made  under  the 
compulsion  of  his  advance,  and  the  balance  of  moral  have 
been  sensibly  affected  in  favour  of  the  Federals.  If  the 
Potomac  bad  once  been  placed  between  the  opposing  forces, 
McGlellan  would  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  postpone  an 
encounter  until  his  army  was  strongly  reinforced,  his  raw 
regiments  trained,  and  Ins  troops  rested.  The  passage  of  the 
river,  it  is  true,  had  been  successfully  forced  by  the  Confede- 
rates on  September  6.  But  it  by  no  means  followed  that  it 
could  be  forced  for  the  second  time  in  face  of  a  concentrated 
enemy,  who  would  have  had  time  to  recover  his  moral  and 
supply  his  losses.  McGlellan,  so  long  as  the  Confederates 
remained  in  Maryland,  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to 
attack.  But  if  Maryland  was  evacuated  he  would  probably 
content  himself  with  holding  the  line  of  the  Potomac ;  and,  in 
view  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  armies,  it  would  be  an 
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extraordinary  stroke  of  fortone  which  shoold  I&y  him  open  to 
assault.  Lee  and  Jackson  were  firm);  convinced  that  it  waa 
the  wiser  policy  to  give  the  enemy  do  time  to  reorganise  and 
recruit,  bat  to  coerce  him  to  battle  before  he  had  recovered 
from  the  defeat  which  he  had  Bustained  on  the  heights  above 
Ball  Ban.  To  recross  the  Potomac  would  be  to  slight  the 
favours  of  fortone,  to  abandon  the  initiative,  and  to  sub- 
mit, in  face  of  the  vast  numbers  of  fresh  troops  which  the 
North  was  already  raising,  to  a  defensive  war&re,  a  war- 
fare which  might  protract  the  straggle,  but  which  moat 
end  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  Confederacy.  McClellan'a 
own  words  are  the  strongest  justification  of  the  views  held 
by  the  Southnrn  leaders  : — 

'  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  thoroughly  exhausted 
and  depleted  by  the  desperate  fitting  and  severe  march- 
ing in  the  unhealthy  regions  of  the  Ghickahominy  and 
afterwards,  during  the  second  Bull  Run  campaign ;  its 
trains,  administrative  services  and  supplies  were  dis- 
organised or  lacking  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  and 
manner  of  its  removal  from  the  Peninsula,  as  well  08 
from  the  nature  of  its  operations  dnring  the  second  Ball 
Run  campaign. 

'  Had  General  Lee  remained  in  front  of  Washington 
(south  of  the  Potomac)  it  would  have  been  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  hold  our  own  army  quiet  until  its  pressing 
wants  were  fully  supplied,  its  organisation  waa  restored, 
and  its  ranks  were  filled  with  recruits— in  brief,  nntU  it 
was  prepared  for  a  campaign.  But  as  the  enemy  main- 
tained  the  offensive,  and  crossed  the  Upper  Potomac  to 
threaten  or  invade  Pennsylvania,  it  became  necessary  to 
meet  him  at  any  cost,  notwithstanding  the  condition  of  the 
troops,  to  put  a  atop  to  the  invasion,  to  save  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  and  throw  him  back  across  the  Potomac. 
Nothing  but  sheer  necesaity  justified  the  advance  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  in 
its  then  condition.  The  purpoee  of  advancing  from 
Washington  was  simply  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
moment  by  frustrating  Lee'a  invasion  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  when  that  waa  accompUshed,  to  push  with  the 
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utmost  rapidity  the  work  of  reorganisation  and  supply,  so 
that  a  new  campaign  might  be  promptly  inaugurated  with 
the  army  in  condition  to  prosecute  it  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation without  intermission.'  ^ 

And  in  his  official  report,  showing  what  the  result  of  a 
Confederate  success  might  well  have  been,  he  says : '  One 
battle  lost  and  almost  all  would  have  been  lost.  Lee's  army 
might  have  marched  as  it  pleased  on  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  or  New  York.  It  could  have  levied  its 
BuppUes  from  a  fertile  and  undevastated  country,  extorted 
tribute  from  wealthy  and  populous  cities,  and  nowhere 
east  of  the  Alleghanies  was  there  another  organised  force 
to  avert  its  march.' ' 

8.  The  situation  in  the  West  was  such  that  even  a 
victory  in  Maryland  was  exceedingly  desirable.  Confederate 
movements  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  had  won  a  measure 
of  success  which  bade  fair  to  open  up  a  brilliant  opportu- 
nity. Should  the  Federals  be  defeated  in  both  the  theatres 
of  war,  the  blow  would  be  felt  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Northern  States ;  and,  in  any  case,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  McClellan's  troops 
should  be  retained  in  the  East. 

So,  when  the  tidings  came  of  Jackson's  victory  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  both  armies  braced  themselves  for  the 
coming  battle,  tiie  Confederates  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
decisive  of  the  war,  the  Federals  that  it  would  save  the 
capital.  But  the  Confederates  had  still  a  most  critical  time 
before  them,  and  Lee's  daring  was  never  more  amply  illus- 
trated than  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  fight  on  the 
Antietam.  McClellan's  great  army  was  streaming  through 
the  passes  of  the  South  Mountain.  At  Bohrersville,  six  miles 
east  of  the  Confederate  bivouacs,  where  he  had  halted  as 
soon  as  the  cannonade  at  Harper's  Ferry  ceased,  Franklin 
was  still  posted  with  20,000  men.  From  their  battle-field  at 
Turner's  Gap,  ten  miles  from  Sharpsburg,  came  the  70,000 
which  composed  the  right  and  centre ;  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Antietam  but  15,000  Southerners  were  in  position.  Jack- 

>  Battles  and  Leaders,  yoI.  ii.,  p.  554. 
'  0.  B.,  Yol.  zix.,  part  i.,  p.  66. 
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Bon  had  to  get  rid  of  faia  prisoners,  to  march  aeventeen 
miles,  and  to  ford  the  Potomac  before  he  conld  reach  the 
ground.  Walker  was  twenty  miles  distant,  beyond  the 
Shenandoah ;  and  McLaws,  who  would  be  compelled  by 
Franklin's  preeeace  near  BohrersTille  to  cross  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  follow  Jackson,  over  five-and-twenty.  Would 
they  be  up  before  McClellan  attacked  ?  Lee,  relying  on 
McGlellan's  caution  and  Jackson's  energy,  answered  the 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

The  September  day  wore  on.  The  country  between  the 
South  Mountain  and  Sharpsburg,  resembling  in  every 
characteristic  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  ia  open  and 
gently  undulating.  No  leagues  of  woodland,  as  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  block  the  view.  The  roads  ran  through  wide  corn- 
fields and  rolling  pastures,  and  scattered  copses  are  the  only 
relics  of  the  forest.  It  was  not  yet  noon  when  the  Federal 
scouts  appeared  among  the  trees  which  crown  the  left 
bank  of  the  Antietam  Creek.  '  The  number  increased,  and 
larger  and  larger  grew  the  field  of  blue  until  it  seemed  to 
stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  It  was  an  awe-inspiring 
spectacle,'  adds  Longstreet, '  as  this  grand  force  settled  down 
in  sight  of  the  Confederates,  shattered  by  battles  and 
scattered  by  long  and  tedious  marches.' '  fiat  when  night 
fell  upon  the  field  the  only  interchange  of  hostilities  had 
been  a  brief  engagement  of  artillery.  McCIellan's  advance, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  passing  his  great  army  thiongh 
the  mountains,  and  to  the  scarcity  of  roads,  had  been  slow 
and  tedious ;  in  aome  of  the  diviaione  Uiere  had  been 
uimeceBsary  delay  ;  and  Lee  had  so  disposed  his  force  that 
the  Federal  commander,  unenlightened  as  to  the  real 
strength  of  his  adversary,  believed  that  he  was  opposed  hj 
50,000  men. 

Nor  was  the  next  mormng  marked  by  any  increase  of 
activity.  McClellan,  although  he  shonld  have  been  well  aware 
S«pt  le  ^^""^  ^  great  part  of  the  Confederate  army  was 
still  west  of  the  Potomac,  made  no  attack.  *  It 
'n'as  discovered,'  he  reports,  'that  the  enemy  had  changed 
the  position  of  some  of  his  batteries.  The  masses  of 
'  BaUlti  tmd  Leadtn.  *oL  IL,  p.  667. 
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his  troops,  however,  were  still  concealed  behind  the  oppo- 
site heights.  It  was  afternoon  before  I  could  move  the 
troops  to  their  positions  for  attack,  being  compelled  to 
spend  the  morning  in  reconnoitring  the  new  position  taken 
up  by  the  enemy,  examining  the  ground,  and  finding  fords, 
clearing  the  approaches,  and  hurrying  up  the  ammunition 
and  supply  trains.'  * 

Considering  that  McGlellan  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Antietam  since  the  forenoon  of  the  previous 
day,  all  these  preliminaries  might  well  have  been  completed 
before  daylight  on  the  16th.  That  a  change  in  the  dispo- 
sitions of  a  few  batteries,  a  change  so  unimportant  as  to 
pass  unnoticed  in  the  Confederate  reports,  should  have 
imposed  a  delay,  when  every  moment  was  precious,  of 
many  hours,  proves  that  Lee's  and  Jackson's  estimate  of 
their  opponent's  character  was  absolutely  correct.  While 
McGlellan  was  reconnoitring,  and  the  guns  were  thunder- 
ing across  the  Antietam,  Jackson  and  Walker  crossed 
the  Potomac,  and  reported  to  Lee  in  Sharpsburg.^ 
Walker  had  expected  to  find  the  Gommander-in-Ohief 
anxious  and  careworn.  '  Anxious  no  doubt  he  was ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  his  look  or  manner  to  indicate  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  calm,  dignified,  and  even  cheer- 
ful. If  he  had  had  a  well-equipped  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  veterans  at  his  back,  he  could  not  have 
appeared  more  composed  and  confident.  On  shaking 
hands  with  us,  he  simply  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  result  of  our  operations  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
with  our  timely  arrived  at  Sharpsburg ;  adding  that  with 
our  reinforcements  he  felt  confident  of  being  able  to  hold 
his  ground  until  the  arrival  of  the  divisions  of  B.  H. 
Anderson,  McLaws,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  which  were  still  behind, 
and  which  did  not  arrive  tiU  next  day.'  * 

Yet  the  reinforcements  which  Jackson  and  Walker 
had  brought  up  were  no  considerable  addition  to  Lee's 

'  0.  B.,  Yol.  xix.,  part  i.,  p.  55. 

*  According  to  Jackson's  staff  officers  he  himself  reported  shortly  after 
daylight. 

'  Battles  and  LsaderSt  vol.  ii.,  p.  676. 
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itrength.  Jones'  diTision  eoDBisted  of  no  more  than  1,600 
mnskets,  Lawton's  of  lees  than  8,500.  Including  officera 
and  artillery,  therefore,  the  oEFectiveB  of  these  divisiona 
numbered  about  6,500.  A.  F.  Hill'a  diTiaioD  appears  to 
have  muetered  5,000  officers  and  men,  and  we  may  add 
1,000  for  men  sick  or  on  detached  duties.  The  total 
should  undoubtedly  have  been  larger.  After  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Ron,  J'ackaon  had  22,460  effectives  in  his  ranks. 
Bis  loBBes  in  the  operations  ^ainet  Pope,  and  the  transfer 
of  Robertson's  cavahy  to  Stnaxt,  had  brought  bis  nnmbera 
down  by  5,787  ;  but  on  September  16,  including  70  killed 
or  wounded  at  Harper'e  Ferry,  they  shoold  have  been 
not  lesB  than  16,800.  In  reality  they  were  only  11,500. 
We  have  not  far  to  look  for  the  cause  of  this  redaction. 
Many  of  the  men  had  absented  themselves  before  the  army 
crossed  into  Maryland  ;  and  if  those  who  remained  with  the 
colours  had  seen  httle  fighting  since  Pope's  defeat,  they 
had  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  inactivity.  The  opera- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry 
had  been  ardaous  in  the  extreme.  Men  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  forced  marches  of  the  Valley  campaign  deolared 
that  the  march  from  Frederick  to  Harper's  Ferry  sur- 
passed all  their  former  experiences.  In  three-and-a-half 
days  they  had  covered  over  sixty  miles,  oroseing  two  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  fording  the  Potomac.  The  weather  had  been 
intensely  hot,  and  the  dust  was  terrible.  Nor  had  the  invest- 
ment of  Harper's  Ferry  been  a  period  of  repose.  They  had 
been  under  arms  during  the  night  which  preceded  the  sur- 
render, awaiting  the  signal  to  assault  wittun  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy's  sentries.  As  soon  as  the  terms  of 
capitulation  were  arranged  they  had  been  hurried  back  to 
the  bivouac,  had  cooked  two  days'  rations,  and  shortly  after 
midnight  had  marched  to  the  Potomac,  seventeen  mUee 
away.  This  night  march,  coming  on  the  top  of  their 
previous  exertions,  had  taxed  the  sbrength  of  many  beyond 
endnranco.  The  majori^  were  badly  shod.  Uany  were 
not  shod  at  all.  They  were  ill-fed,  and  men  ill-fed  are  on 
the  highroad  to  hospital.  There  were  stragglers,  then, 
from  every  company  in  the  command.    Even  the  Btonewall 
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Brigade,  though  it  had  still  preserved  its  five  regiments,  was 
reduced  to  800  muskets ;  and  the  other  brigades  of  Jack- 
son's division  were  but  little  stronger.  Walker's  division, 
too,  although  less  hardly  used  in  the  campaign  than  the 
VaUey  troops,  had  diminished  under  the  strain  of  the  night 
march,  and  mustered  no  more  than  8,500  officers  and  men 
at  Sharpsburg.  Thus  the  masses  of  troops  which  McClellan 
conceived  were  hidden  in  rear  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet 
amounted  in  reality  to  some  10,000  effective  soldiers. 

It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that  in  their  exhausted  con- 
dition there  was  no  immediate  occasion  for  their  services 
on  September  16.  The  shadows  grew  longer,  but  yet  the 
Federals  made  no  move ;  even  the  fire  of  the  artillery  died 
away,  and  the  men  slept  quietly  in  the  woods  to  north  and 
west  of  the  little  town.  Meanwhile,  in  an  old  house,  one  of 
the  few  which  had  any  pretensions  to  comfort  in  Sharpsburg, 
the  generals  met  in  council.  Staff  officers  strolled  to  and 
fro  over  the  broad  brick  pavement ;  the  horses  stood  lazily 
under  the  trees  which  shaded  the  dusty  road  ;  and  within, 
Lee,  Jackson,  and  Longstreet  pored  long  and  earnestly  over 
the  map  of  Maryland  during  the  bright  September  after- 
noon. But  before  the  glow  of  a  lovely  sunset  had  faded 
from  the  sky  the  artillery  once  more  opened  on  the  ridge 
above,  and  reports  came  in  that  the  Federals  were  crossing 
the  Antietam  near  Fry's  Mill.  Lee  at  once  ordered 
Longstreet  to  meet  this  threat  with  Hood's  division, 
and  Jackson  was  ordered  into  line  on  the  left  of  Hood. 
No  serious  collision,  however,  took  place  during  the 
evening.  The  Confederates  made  no  attempt  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  Greek.  Hood's  pickets  were  driven 
in,  but  a  speedy  reinforcement  restored  the  line,  and 
except  that  the  batteries  on  both  sides  took  part  the 
fighting  was  little  more  than  an  affair  of  outposts.  At 
eleven  o'clock  Hood's  brigades  were  withdrawn  to  cook 
and  eat.  Jackson's  division  filled  their  place;  and  the 
night,  although  broken  by  constant  alarms,  passed  away 
without  further  conflict.  The  Federal  movements  had 
clearly  exposed  their  intention  of  attacking,  and  had 
even  revealed  the  point  which  they  would  first  assail. 
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McGleUan  bad  thrown  two  EUmy  oorps,  the  First  under 
Hooker,  and  the  Twelfth  under  Mansfield,  across  the 
Antietam ;  and  they  were  now  posted,  facing  southward,  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  SharpHbnrg,  concealed  by  the  woods 
beyond  Jackson's  left 
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NOTE 


The  essential  paragraphs  of  the  lost  order  ran  as  follows : — 

*  The  army  wiU  resume  its  march  to-morrow,  taking  the  Hagerstown 
road.  General  Jaokson^s  conmiand  will  form  the  advance,  and  after 
passing  Middletown,  with  such  portions  as  he  may  select,  take  the 
route  towards  Shupshnrg,  cross  the  Potomac  at  the  most  convenient 

S)int,  and  by  Friday  night  (September  12)  take  possession  of  the 
altimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad,  capture  such  of  the  enemy  as  mav  be 
at  Martinsburg,  and  intercept  such  as  may  attempt  to  escape  orom 
Harper's  Ferry. 

'  General  Longstreet*s  command  will  pursue  the  same  road  as  &r  as 
Boonsboro',  where  it  will  halt  with  the  reserve,  supply,  and  baggage 
trains  of  the  army. 

*  Gtoeral  McLaws,  with  his  own  division  and  that  of  General 
Anderson,  will  follow  General  Longstreet;  on  reaching  Middletown 
he  will  take  the  route  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  by  Friday  morning 
(September  12)  possess  himself  of  the  Maryland  Heights  and  endeavour 
to  capture  the  enemy  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  vicinity. 

*  General  Walker  with  his  division  .  .  .  will  take  possession  of  the 
Loudoun  Heights,  if  practicable  by  Friday  morning  (September  12), 
.  •  .  He  will  as  far  as  practicable  co-operate  with  General  MoLaws 
and  General  Jackson  in  intercepting  the  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

*  General  D.  H.  Hill's  division  will  form  the  rear-guard  of  the  army, 
pursuing  the  road  taken  by  the  main  body. 

*  General  Stuart  will  detach  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  accompany  the 
commands  of  Generals  Longstreet,  Jackson,  and  MoLaws,  and,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  cavali^,  will  cover  the  route  of  the  army  and 
bring  up  all  stragglers. 

*  The  commands  of  Generals  Jackson,  McLaws  and  Walker,  after 
accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  they  have  been  detached,  will  join 
the  main  body  at  Boonsboro'  or  Hagerstown.' 

The  second  paragraph  was  afterwards  modified  by  General  Lee  so 
as  to  place  Longstreet  at  Hagerstown. 


OHAFTEB  XIX 


It  IB  a  corioas  comcidence  that  not  only  were  the  nombers 
of  the  opposing  armiea  at  the  battle  of  Sharpaburg  ahnost 
identical  with  those  of  the  French  and  QermanB  at  the 
1863.  battle  of  Worth,  bnt  that  there  ia  no  email  resem- 
8«pt-  !''■  blance  between  the  nataral  featoree  and  smroond- 
ing  scenery  of  the  two  fields,  Fnll  in  front  of  the  Confede- 
rate poBition  rises  the  Bed  Hill,  a  spur  of  the  SoathMonntain, 
wooded,  like  the  Yosges,  to  the  very  orest,  and  towering  high 
above  the  fields  of  Maryland,  as theHochwald  towers  abcre 
the  Bfaineland.  The  Antietam,  however,  ia  a  more  difficult 
obstacle  than  the  Saaerbach,  the  brook  which  meanders 
through  the  open  meadovra  of  the  Alsatian  valley.  A 
deep  channel  of  more  than  sixty  feet  in  width  is  over- 
shadowed by  forest  trees ;  and  the  groond  on  either 
bank  ascends  at  a  sharp  gradient  to  the  crests  above. 
Along  the  ridge  to  the  west,  which  parts  the  Antietam  from 
the  Potomac,  and  aboat  a  mile  distant  from  the  tormtx 
stream,  rons  the  Hagerstown  tampike,  and  in  front  of  this 
road  there  was  a  strong  position.  Sharpsborg,  a  village 
of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  lies  on  the  reverse  slope 
of  the  ridge,  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  only  the  flharch  steeples  were  visible  to  the 
Federals.  Above  the  hamlet  was  the  Confederate  centre. 
Here,  near  a  limefitone  boolder,  which  stood  in  a  plot 
which  is  now  included  in  the  soldiers'  cemetery,  wm  Lee'a 
station  during  the  long  hoars  of  Septembw  17,  and  from 
this  point  he  overlooked  the  whole  extent  of  his  line  of 
battle.  A  mile  northward,  on  the  Hagerstown  pike,  his 
left  centre  was  marked  by  a  sqoaie  white  boilding,  foinoaa 
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under  the  name  of  the  Dunkard  Ghnroh,  and  backed  by  a 
long  dark  wood.  To  the  right,  a  mile  southward,  a  bold 
spur,  covered  with  scattered  trees,  forces  th^  Antietam  west- 
ward, and  on  this  spur,  overlooking  the  stream,  he  had 
placed  his  right. 

Between  the  Hagerstown  pike  and  the  Antietam  the  open 
slopes,  although  not  always  uniform,  but  broken,  like  those 
on  the  French  side  of  the  Sauerbach,  by  long  ravines,  afforded 
an  admirable  field  of  fire.  The  lanes  which  cross  them  are 
sunk  in  many  places  below  the  surface  :  in  front  of  Sharps- 
burg  the  fields  were  divided  by  low  stone  walls ;  and  these 
natural  intrenchments  added  much  to  the  strength  of  the 
position.  Nor  were  they  the  only  advantages.  The  belt 
of  oaks  beyond  the  Dunkard  Church,  the  West  Wood, 
was  peculiarly  adapted  for  defence.  Parallel  ledges  of 
outcropping  limestone,  both  within  the  thickets  and 
along  the  Hagerstown  road,  rising  as  high  as  a  man's 
waisti  gave  good  cover  from  shot  and  shell ;  the  trees 
were  of  old  growth,  and  there  was  little  underwood.  To 
the  north-east,  however,  and  about  five  hundred  yards 
distant  across  the  fields,  lay  the  East  Wood,  covering 
the  slopep  to  the  Antietam,  with  Poffenberger's  Wood 
beyond;  while  further  to  the  left,  the  North  Wood, 
extending  across  the  Hagerstown  pike,  approached  the  Con- 
federate flank.  The  enemy,  if  he  advanced  to  the  attack 
in  this  quarter  of  the  field,  would  thus  find  ample  protec- 
tion during  his  march  and  deployment ;  and  in  case  of 
reverse  he  would  find  a  rallying-point  in  the  North  and 
Poffenberger's  Woods,  of  which  Hooker  was  already  in 
possession.  In  the  space  between  the  woods  were  several 
small  farms,  surrounded  by  orchards  and  stone  fences ; 
and  on  the  slope  east  of  the  Dunkard  Church  stood  a  few 
cottages  and  bams. 

Access  to  the  position  was  not  easy.  Only  a  single 
ford,  near  Snaveley's  house,  exists  across  the  Antietam, 
and  this  was  commanded  by  the  bluff  on  the  Confederate 
right.  The  stone  bridges,  however,  for  want  of  time  and 
means  to  destroy  them,  had  been  left  standing.  That 
nearest  the  confluence  of  the  Antietam  and  the  Potomac, 
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at  the  Antietam  Iron-vorks,  by  whioh  A.  P  Hill  was 
expected,  was  defended  by  rifle-pits  and  enfiladed  by  artO- 
lery.  The  next,  known  as  the  Bomside  Bridge,  was  com- 
pletely overiooked  by  the  heights  above.  That  opposite 
Lee's  centre  could  be  raked  tbroaghoat  its  length  ;  but  the 
fourth,  Bt  Fry's  Mill,  by  which  Hooker  and  Mansfield  had 
already  crossed,  was  covered  both  from  view  and  fire. 
Beads  within  the  position  were  numerous.  The  Hagerstown 
turnpike,  concealed  for  some  distance  on  either  side  of 
Sharpsbarg  by  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  movement  of  reserves,  and  another  broad 
highway  ran  through  Sbarpsburg  to  the  Potomac. 

The  position,  then,  in  many  respects,  was  well  adapted 
to  Lee's  purpose.  The  flanks  were  reasonably  secure. 
The  right  rested  on  the  Antietam.  The  left  was  more  open ; 
bat  the  West  Wood  formed  a  strong  point  d'appui,  and 
beyond  the  wood  a  low  ridge,  rising  above  Nicodemus  Bon, 
gave  room  for  several  batteries  ;  while  the  Potomac  was  so 
close  that  the  space  available  for  attack  on  this  flank 
was  much  restricted.  The  groond  could  thus  be  held 
by  a  comparatively  small  nmnber  of  men,  and  a  large 
reserve  set  free  for  the  connterstroke.  The  great  draw- 
back was  that  the  ridge  east  of  the  Antietam,  although 
commanded  by  the  creet  which  the  Confederates  ocoapied, 
would  permit  McGlellan  to  deploy  the  whole  of  his  powerfol 
artillery,  and  in  no  place  did  the  range  exceed  two  Uionsand 
yards.  In  case  of  retreat,  moreover,  the  Potomac,  two 
hundred  yards  from  shore  to  shore,  would  have  to  be  crossed 
by  a  few  deep  fords,'  of  which  only  one  was  practicable 
for  waggons.  These  disadvantages,  however,  it  was  im- 
poBsible  to  avoid  ;  and  if  the  connterstroke  were  decisive, 
thsy  would  not  be  felt. 

The  left  of  the  position  was  assigned  to  Jackson,  with 
Hood  in  third  line.  Next  in  order  came  D.  H.  Hill. 
LongBtreet  held  the  centre  and  the  right,  with  Walker 
in  reserve  behind  the  flank.     Btuart,  with  Fitzhogh  Lee's 

'  IVo  (orda,  behind  the  leh  and  oentie,  were  eiamined  by  Major  Hotoh- 
kiss  during  tb«  battle  b;  JukBon's  otdeT,  and  were  reported  pnctioable  toi 
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brigade  and  his  four  guns,  was  between  the  West  Wood 
and  the  Potomac.  Munford's  two  regiments  of  cavaby, 
reinforced  by  a  battery,  held  the  bridge  at  the  Antietam 
Iron-works,  and  kept  open  the  communication  with 
Harper's  Ferry ;  and  twenty-six  rifled  pieces  of  the  reserve 
artillery  were  with  D.  H.  Hill.  From  the  Nicodemus 
Bun  to  the  bluff  overhanging  the  Burnside  Bridge  is  just 
three  miles,  and  for  the  occupation  of  this  front  tbft  follow- 
ing troops  were  at  Lee's  disposal : — 

Men  Gans 

{D.  B.  Jones*  Division       .        .        .        •^ 
nood*B  Division  (detached  to  Jackson)      .  >  8,000       50 
Evans'  Brigade J 
D.  H.  HiU'B  Division         ....     6.000      26 
Walker's  Division 8,500      12 

Stuart|S*^^i^^!"^'^«^® |2,500        4 

\  Munford's  Brigade /   ' 

Beserve  ArtiUery 1,000      26 

25,500    184 

On  the  far  side  of  the  Potomac  the  Shepherdstown 
Ford  was  protected  by  the  remainder  of  the  reserve 
artillery,  with  an  infantry  escort ;  but  so  small  was  the 
force  whose  retreat  was  thus  secured  that  nearly  every 
man  was  required  in  the  fighting-line.  Except  the  divisions 
of  Hood  and  Walker,  6,500  men  all  told,  there  was  no 
immediate  reserve. 

But  at  daybreak  on  the  17th  the  troops  which  had 
been  left  at  Harper's  Ferry  were  rapidly  coming  up. 
McLaws  and  Anderson,  who  had  started  before  midnight, 
were  already  nearing  the  Potomac ;  Hampton's  cavalry 
brigade  was  not  far  behind,  and  orders  had  been  dis- 
patched to  A.  P.  Hill.  But  could  these  18,000  bayonets 
be  up  in  time — before  Hooker  and  Mansfield  received  strong 
support,  or  before  the  Burnside  Bridge  was  heavily 
attacked  ?  The  question  was  indeed  momentous.  If  the 
Federals  were  to  put  forth  their  whole  strength  without 

*  The  majority  of  Jackson's  guns  appear  to   have  been  left  behind, 
the  teams  having  broken  down,  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
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delay,  bring  their  DDmeroiii  artillery  into  aetion,  and 
press  the  battle  at  every  point,  it  eeemed  hardly  poseible  that 
defeat  coald  be  averted.  McGlellan,  however,  who  had 
never  yet  ventured  on  a  resolute  offenaive,  waa  not  likely, 
in  Lee's  judgment,  to  assaiiU  so  strong  a  poaition  aa  that 
held  by  the  Confederates  with  whole-hearted  energy,  and  it 
was  safe  to  calculate  that  hia  troopa  would  be  feebly 
handled.  Yet  the  odda  were  great.  Even  after  the  arrival 
of  the  absent  diviaiona '  no  more  than  85,000  infantry, 
4,000  cavalry,  and  194  gnna  woald  be  in  line,  and  the 
enemy's  numbers  were  far  superior.  McGlellan  had 
called  in  Franklin  from  Bohreraville,  and  bis  muster  roU 
was  imposing. 

First  Corp»— Hooker 14366  40 

Second  Corps — Biminer 16,818  42 

Fifth  CorpB— Porter 12,980  70 

Siitb  Corpi-FTEUiklin 12,800  SB 

Hinth  Corps— Eornside 18^19  8S 

T<relfth  Corps— Maosfield       ....  10,136  86 

Cavft]i7— Pleuuiton 4,820  16 

87,164      276 

In  comparison  with  the  masses  arrayed  between  the 
Bed  Hill  and  the  Antietam,  the  Confederate  army  wasbnt 
a  handfal. 

Notwithstanding  McCIellan's  caution,  the  opening  of  the 
battle  was  not  long  delayed.  Before  sonrise  the  desultory 
g  ^^  firing  of  the  pickets  had  deepened  to  the  roar  of 
battle.  Hooker,  who  had  been  ordered  to  begin 
the  attack,  forming  his  troopa  behind  the  North  Wood, 
directed  them  on  the  Dnnkard  Church,  which,  stand- 
ing on  rising  ground,  appeared  the  key  of  the  poaition. 
Jackson  had  already  thrown  back  his  two  diviaiona  at 
nearly  a    right    angle    to    the    Confederate    front.    Hia 

■  A.  P.  Hill'e  Divirion        ....  COCO  18 

HcLsws'  DivieloD 4,600  94 

B.  H.  Aodersoo's  DivisiOD  ■  8,600  18 

Hamptor's  Cavalrj  Brigade    .        .        ■  1,600  — 

iwocT     W 
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right,  which  oonneoted  with  the  left  of  D.  H.  Hill,  and 
resting  on  the  western  edge  of  the  East  Wood  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  Miller  House,  was  held  by  Lawton, 
with  two  brigades  in  front  and  one  in  second  line.  West  of 
the  Hagerstown  turnpike,  and  covering  the  ground  as  far  as 
the  Nicodemus  Farm,  was  Jones'  division ;  the  Stonewall 
and  Jones'  brigades  in  front,  Taliaferro's  and  Starke's 
along  the  edge  of  the  wood  in  rear.  Three  guns  stood 
upon  the  turnpike;  the  remainder  of  the  artillery 
(thirteen)  guns  was  with  Stuart  on  the  high  ground  north 
of  Nicodemus  Bun.  Hood,  in  third  line,  stood  near  the 
Punkard  Church;  and  on  Hood's  right  were  three  of 
Longstreet's  batteries  under  Colonel  Stephen  Lee. 

The  ground  which  Jackson  had  been  ordered  to  occupy 
was  not  unfavourable  for  defence,  although  the  troops  had 
prsbctically  no  cover  except  the  rail-fences  and  the  rocky 
ledges.  There  was  a  wide  and  open  field  of  fire,  and  when 
the  Federal  skirmishers  appeared  north  of  the  Miller  House 
the  Confederate  batteries,  opening  with  vigour  at  a  range  of 
eight  hundred  yards,  struck  down  sixteen  men  at  the  first 
salvo.  This  fire,  and  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
pickets,  held  the  enemy  for  some  time  in  check ;  but  Hooker 
deployed  six  batteries  in  reply,  and  after  a  cannonade  of 
nearly  an  hour  his  infantry  advanced.  From  the  cover  of 
the  woods,  still  veiled  by  the  morning  mist,  the  Federals 
came  forward  in  strong  force.  Across  the  dry  ploughed 
land  in  Lawton's  front  the  fight  grew  hot,  and  on  the  far 
side  of  the  turnpike  the  meadows  round  the  Nicodemus 
Farm  became  the  scene  of  a  desperate  struggle.  Hooker 
had  sent  in  two  divisions,  Meade  on  the  left  and  Doubleday 
on  the  right,  while  a  third  under  Bicketts  acted  in  close 
support  of  Meade.^  The  attack  was  waged  with  the  dash 
and  energy  which  had  earned  for  Hooker  the  sobriquet  of 
'  Fighting  Joe,'  and  the  troops  he  commanded  had  already 
proved  their  mettle  on  many  murderous  fields.  Meade*s 
Pennsylvanians,  together  with  the  Indiana  and  Wisconsin 

'  Doableday'sDiyision  consisted  of  Phelps',  Wainwright's,  Patrick's,  and 
Gibbon's  brigades ;  Bickett's  Division  of  Doryea's,  Lyle's,  and  HartsofTs ; 
and  Meade's  Pennsylvania  Division  of  Seymour's,  Magilton's,  and  Anderson's. 
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regiinentB,  which  had  vronght  saoh  havoo  in  Jaokaon's 
ranks  at  Qrovetown,  were  onoe  more  bearing  iowi  apon  his 
line.  Nor  were  the  tactics  of  the  leaders  ill-caloalated 
to  second  the  valonr  of  the  troops.  Hooker's  whole  arm; 
corps  of  12,S00  men  was  mancsuvred  in  close  combination. 
The  second  line  was  so  posted  as  to  render  quick  sapport. 
No  portion  of  the  front  was  without  an  adequate  reseire 
in  rear.  The  artillery  was  need  in  mass,  and  the  flanbs 
were  adequately  guarded. 

The  conflict  between  soldiers  so  well  matched  was  not 
less  fierce  than  when  they  had  met  on  other  fields. 
Hooker's  troops  had  won  a  large  measnre  of  success  at 
South  Monntain  three  days  previonsly,  and  their  blood 
was  up.  Meade,  Gibbon,  and  Bicketts  were  there  to  lead 
them,  and  the  battle  opened  with  a  resolution  which,  if  it 
had  infected  McGlellan,  would  have  carried  the  Sharfebo^ 
ridge  ere  set  of  sun.  Stubborn  was  the  r^istanoe  of 
Jackson's  regiments,  unerring  the  aim  of  his  seasoned 
riflemen ;  but  the  opposing  infantry,  constantly  rein- 
forced, pressed  irresistibly  forward,  and  the  heavy  gons 
beyond  the  Antietam,  finding  on  opening  between  the 
woods,  swept  the  thin  grey  line  from  end  to  end.  Jones* 
division,  after  fighting  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on 
the  meadows,  fell  back  to  the  West  Wood ;  Qeneral 
Jones  was  carried  wounded  from  the  field,  and  the  guns 
on  the  turnpike  were  abandoned.     So  tremendous  was 

G  30  A.M.  *^^  ^®'  ^^^  '^^  com,  said  Hooker,  OTer  thirty 
acres  was  cut  as  close  by  the  bullets  as  if 
it  had  been  reaped  with  the  sickle,  and  the  dead  lay 
piled  in  regular  ranks  along  the  whole  Confederate  front. 
Never,  he  added,  had  been  seen  a  more  bloody  or  dismal 
battle-field.  To  the  east  of  the  turnpike  Lawton's  diviaion, 
strengthened  at  the  critical  moment  by  the  brigade  in 
second  line,  held  Meade  in  check,  and  with  a  sharp  coonter- 
stroke  drove  the  Fennsylvanians  back  upon  their  gons. 
But  QibboD,  fighting  fiercely  in  the  centre  by  the  Uiller 
House,  brought  up  a  battery  in  close  support  of  his  first 
line,  and  pressed  heavily  on  the  West  Wood  until  the 
Confederate  skirmishers,  creeping  through  the  maize,  shot 
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down  the  gunners  and  the  teams ;  *  and  Starke,  who  had 
succeeded  Jones,  led  the  Valley  regiments  once  more  into 
the  open  field.  The  battle  swayed  backwards  and  forwards 
under  the  clouds  of  smoke ;  the  crash  of  musketry,  rever- 
berating in  the  woods,  drowned  the  roar  of  the  artillery ; 
and  though  hundreds  were  shot  down  at  the  shortest  range 
neither  Federal  nor  Confederate  flinched  from  the  dreadful 
fray.  Hooker  sent  in  a  fresh  brigade,  and  Patrick,  re- 
inforcing Gibbon  with  four  regiments,  passed  swiftly  to 
the  front,  captured  two  colours,  and  made  some  headway. 
But  again  the  Virginians  rallied,  and  Starke,  observing 
that  the  enemy's  right  had  become  exposed,  led  his  regi- 
ments forward  to  the  charge.  Doubleday's  division,  struck 
fiercely  in  front  and  flank,  reeled  back  in  confusion  past 
the  Miller  House,  and  although  the  gallant  Starke  fell  dead, 
the  Confederates  recovered  the  ground  which  they  had  lost. 
Jackson's  men  had  not  been  left  unaided.  Colonel  Lee's  guns 
had  themselves  to  look  to,  for  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
Antietam  McClellan's  batteries  were  now  in  action,  sweeping 
the  Sharpsburg  ridge  with  a  tremendous  fire ;  but  Stuart, 
west  of  the  Nicodemus  Farm,  had  done  much  to  embarrass 
Hooker's  operations.  Bringing  his  artillery  into  action,  for 
the  ground  was  unsuited  to  cavalry,  he  had  distracted  the 
aim  of  the  Federal  gunners,  and,  assailing  their  infantry 
in  flank,  had  compelled  Doubleday  to  detach  a  portion  of 
his  force  against  him.  Jackson,  with  supreme  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  his  men  to  hold  their  ground,  had  not 
hesitated  to  reinforce  Stuart  with  Early's  brigade,  the 
strongest  in  his  command;  but  before  Doubleday  was 
beaten  back,  Early  had  been  recalled. 

It  was  now  half-past  seven.  The  battle  had  been  in 
progress  nearly  threid  hours,  and  Hooker's  attack  had 
7  <tA  A  w  ^^^  repulsed.  But  fresh  troops  were  coming  into 
^'^  ^"^  action  from  the  north  and  north-east,  and  Lawton's 
and  Jones'  divisions  were  in  no  condition  to  withstand  a 
renewed  assault.  No  less  than  three  officers  in  succes- 
sion had  led  the  latter.    Not  one  single  brigade  in  either 

>  This  battery  of  regulars,  'B'  4th  U.  8.  Artillery,  lost  40  officers  and 
BMn  killed  and  wounded,  besides  83  honei.    0.  JEL,  ToL  zix.,  part  L,  p.  229. 
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division  was  Btill  oommanded  by  the  offieer  who  brought  it 
into  action,  and  bat  few  regiments.  Of  4,200  infantry,' 
l,700bad  already  fallen.  Never  had  Jackson's  soldiers  dis- 
played a  spirit  more  akin  to  that  of  their  intrepid  leader,  and 
their  fierce  courage  was  not  to  be  wasted.  Reinforcements 
were  close  at  hand.  Early's  brigade,  1,100  strong,'  was 
moving  across  from  Nicodemus  Bun  into  the  West  Wood. 
Hood  broaght  his  Texans,  1,800  muskets,  to  the  relief  of 
Lawton ;  and  on  Hood's  right,  but  facing  eastward,  for 
Ricketta  was  working  round  JacksoD's  right,  three  of 
D.  H.  Hill's  brigades,  hitherto  hidden  under  cover,  came 
rapidly  into  line.  Lawton's  division,  nearly  half  the  com- 
mand being  killed  or  wounded,  was  withdrawn  to  the 
Dunkard  Ghnrch ;  but  on  the  skirt  of  the  West  Wood  the 
heroic  remnant  of  the  Valley  regiments  still  held  fast 
among  the  limestone  ledges. 

The  8,500  infantry  which  McClellan  had  sent  to 
Hooker's  assistance  formed  the  Twelfth  Army  Corps,  com- 
manded by  Mansfield  ;  and  with  these  men,  too,  Jackson's 
soldiers  were  well  acquainted.*  They  were  the  men  who  had 
followed  Banks  and  Shields  from  Eemstown  to  Winchester, 
from  Port  Republic  to  Cedar  Run  ;  and  the  Valley  army  had 
not  yet  encountered  more  determined  foes.  Their  attack 
was  delivered  with  their  wonted  vigour.  Several  regiments, 
moving  west  of  the  turnpike,  bore  down  on  the  West 
Wood.  But  coming  into  action  at  oonsiderahle  intervals, 
they  were  roughly  handled  by  Jones'  division,  now  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Grigsby,  and  protected  by  the  rocks ; 
and  Stuart's  artillery  taking  them  in  flank  they  were 
rapidly  dispersed.  East  of  the  highroad  the  battle 
raged  with  still  greater  violence.  Hood  and  his  Texans,  as 
Lawton's  brigades  passed  to  the  rear,  dashed  across  the 
corn-field  against  Meade  and  Ricketts,  driving  back 
the  infantry  on  the  batteries,  and  shooting  down  the 

>  Euly'i  brigada  had  not  ^et  baan  eng^ed. 

•  Ods  Email  regimeDt  wu  Islt  with  Stuart. 

•  Maasfield'B  oorpB  oonsiBted  ol  t«o  diTitiona,  oonmiADded  b;  Cnwford 
(two  brigades)  and  OraeDB  (three  brigades).  The  brigMlien  vera  Snip*, 
a«rdoD,  Tjnedale.  Staiubrook,  Qoodrioh. 
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gunners.  Bat  the  Federal  line  remained  nnbroken,  and 
Mansfield's  troops  were  already  moving  forward.  Craw- 
ford's brigade,  and  then  Gordon's,  struck  the  Tezans  in 
front,  whUe  Greene,  working  round  the  East  Wood,  made 
a  resolute  onslaught  on  D.  H.  Hill.  The  struggle  was 
long  and  bloody.  The  men  stood  like  duellists,  firing  and 
receiving  the  fire  at  fifty  or  a  hundred  paces.  Crawford 
lost  1,000  men  without  gaining  a  foot  of  ground ;  but 
Gordon  turned  the  scale,  and  Hood's  brigades  were 
gradually  forced  back  through  the  corn-field  to  the 
Dunkard  Church.  A  great  gap  had  now  opened  in  Jackson's 
line.  Jones'  division,  its  flank  uncovered  by  Hood's 
retreat,  found  itself  compelled  to  seek  a  new  position. 
D.  H.  Hill's  brigades,  in  the  same  plight,  gave  ground 
towards  Sharpsburg;  and  Greene,  following  in  pursuit, 
actually  crossed  the  turnpike,  and  penetrated  the  West 
Wood;  but  neither  Hooker  nor  Mansfield  were  able  to 
support  him,  and  unassisted  he  could  make  no  progress. 

At  this  moment,  as  if  by  common  consent,  the  firing 

ceased  on  this  flank  of  the  battle;  and  as  McClellan's 

9A.U      Second  Army  Corps,  led  by  Sumner,  advanced 

to  sustain  the  First  and  Twelfth,  we  may  stand 

by  Jackson   near  the  Dunkard  Church,  and  survey  the 

field  after  four  hours*  fighting. 

Assailed  in  front  by  superior  numbers,  and  enfiladed 
by  the  batterios  beyond  the  Antietam,  the  Confederate 
left  had  everywhere  given  back.  The  East  Wood  was  in 
possession  of  the  enemy.  Their  right  occupied  the  Miller 
House ;  their  centre,  supported  by  many  batteries,  stood 
across  the  corn-field ;  while  the  left,  thrust  forward, 
was  actually  established  on  the  edge  of  the  West  Wood, 
some  five  hundred,  yards  to  northward  of  the  church. 
But  if  Jackson  had  yielded  ground,  he  had  exacted  a  fearful 
price.  The  space  between  the  woods  was  a  veritable 
slaughter-pen,  reeking  under  the  hot  September  sun,  where 
the  blue  uniforms  lay  thicker  than  the  grey.  The  First 
Army  Corps  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  It  had  been  beaten 
in  fair  fight  by  Jackson's  two  divisions,  counting  at  the 
outset  less  than  half  its  numbers,  and  aided  only  by 
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the  cavalry.  It  had  lost  in  killed  and  voanded  over 
100  officers  and  2,400  men.  Hooker  himself  had  been 
strnck  down,  and  as  far  as  the  Antietam  the  field  vaa 
covered  with  his  stragglers.  The  Twelfth  Corps  had 
BofTered  hardly  lees  severely ;  and  Mansfield  himself, 
an  old  man  and  a  gallant  soldier,  was  dying  of  his  wounds. 
His  batteries  indeed  remained  in  action,  pooring  shot 
and  shell  on  the  West  Wood  and  the  Dnnkaid  Ghnrc^ ;  hot 
his  infantry,  reduced  by  more  than  1,600  rifles,  coold  do 
DO  more  than  hold  their  ground. 

Nor  was  the  exhaoation  of  the  enemy  the  only  advantage 
which  the  Confederates  had  gained  by  the  slaughter  of  4,000 
men.  The  position  to  which  Jackson  had  retired  was  more 
favourable  than  that  from  which  he  had  been  driven.  The 
line,  no  longer  presenting  a  weak  angle,  was  almost  straight, 
and  no  part  of  the  front  was  open  to  enfilade.  Stuart  and  his 
artillery,  withdrawn  to  a  more  &ivourable  position,  secured 
the  left.  D.  H.  Hill  on  the  right,  though  part  of  his  force 
had  given  way,  still  held  the  Hoolette  House  and  the  sunken 
road,  and  the  troops  in  the  West  Wood  were  well  protected 
from  the  Northern  batteries.  The  one  weak  point  was 
the  gap  occupied  by  Greene's  Federals,  which  lay  between 
Grigsby's  regiments  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  West 
Wood  and  Hood's  division  at  the  Donkard  Chnroh.  The 
enemy,  however,  showed  no  signs  of  making  good  his 
opportunity ;  Early's  brigade  was  close  at  hand,  and  Lee 
had  promised  further  reinforcements. 

A  glance  southward  showed  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  despair.  Over  all  the  field  lay  the  heavy  smoke  of  a 
great  artillery  battle.  From  near  the  Sunkard  Church  to 
the  bluff  overhanging  the  Antietam,  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
battery  on  battery  waB  in  line.  Here  were  Longstreet's  artO* 
lery  under  Stephen  Lee,  together  with  the  six-and-twenty 
guns  of  Gutts'  reserve  battalion,  forty-eight  guns  in  all ;  the 
divisional  batteries  of  D.  H.  Hill,  and  the  Washington 
artillery  of  New  Orleans,'  and  in  addition  to  these  ei^ty 
guns  others  were  in  action  above  the  Bumside  Bridge. 
An  array  even  more  formidable  crowned  the  opposite 
■  Both  D.  H.  EiU  kod  the  WMhingtoD  Mtillsry  hftd  aixtMn  guu  OMfa. 
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crest ;  bat  although  the  Oonfederate  batteries,  opposed  by 
larger  nnmbers  and  heavier  metal,  had  sofifered  terribly, 
both  in  men  and  in  maUriel,  yet  the  infantry,  the 
main  strength  of  the  defence,  was  still  intact.^  The  cliffs 
of  the  Bed  Hill,  replying  to  the  rolling  thunder  of  near 
800  guns,  gave  back  no  echo  to  the  sharper  crack  of 
musketry.  Save  a  few  skirmishers,  who  had  crossed 
the  Sharpsburg  Bridge,  not  one  company  of  McClellan's 
infantry  had  been  sent  into  action  south  of  the  Dunkard 
Church.  Beyond  the  Antietam,  covering  the  whole  space 
between  the  river  and  the  hills,  the  blue  masses  were 
plainly  to  be  seen  through  the  drifting  smoke ;  some  so  far 
in  the  distance  that  only  the  flash  of  steel  in  the  bright 
sunshine  distinguished  them  from  the  surrounding  woods ; 
others  moving  in  dense  colunms  towards  the  battle : 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men ; 
Li  slow  succession  stOL 

But  neither  by  the  Sharpsburg  nor  yet  by  the  Burnside 
Bridge  had  a  single  Federal  regiment  crossed  the  stream ; 
Lee's  centre  and  right  were  not  even  threatened,  and  it 
was  evident  his  reserves  might  be  concentrated  without 
risk  at  whatever  point  he  pleased. 

Walker's  division  was  therefore  withdrawn  from  the  right, 
and  McLaws,  who  had  reached  Sharpsburg  shortly  after 
sunrise,  was  ordered  to  the  front.  G.  T.  Anderson's  brigade 
was  detached  from  D.  H.  Hill ;  and  the  whole  force  was 
placed  at  Jackson's  disposal.  These  fresh  troops,  together 
with  Early's  regiments,  not  yet  engaged,  gave  10,000 
muskets  for  the  counterstroke,  and  had  Hooker  and  Mans- 
field been  alone  upon  the  field  the  Federal  right  wing  would 
have  been  annihilated.  But  as  the  Confederate  reserves 
approached  the  Dunkard  Church,  Sumner,  whom  McClellan 

*  *  Our  artillery,'  says  General  D.  H.  Hill, '  could  not  cope  with  the  saperior 
weight,  calibre,  range,  and  number  of  the  Tankee  guns ;  hence  it  ought  only 
to  have  been  used  against  masses  of  infantry.  On  the  contrary,  our  guns 
were  made  to  reply  to  the  Tankee  guns,  and  were  smashed  up  or  withdrawn 
before  they  could  be  effectuiJly  turned  against  massive  columns  of 
attack.'  After  Sharpsburg  Lee  gave  orders  that  there  were  to  be  no  more 
*  artillery  duels '  so  long  as  the  Oonfederates  fought  defensive  battles. 
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had  ordered  to  cross  Fry's  Bridge  with  the  Second  Army 
CorpB,  threw  three  divifiions  against  the  West  Wood  and 
the  Boulette  Hoaae.  In  three  lines,  ap  the  slope  £rom  the 
Antietam,  at  sixty  yards  distance  and  covering  a  wide  front, 
came  Sedgwick  on  the  right,  French  on  the  left,  and  Richard- 
son to  the  left  rear.  So  orderly  was  the  advance  of  those 
18,000  Northerners,  and  so  imposing  their  array,  that  even 
the  Confederate  officers  watched  their  march  with  admira- 
tion, and  terrible  was  the  shook  with  which  they  renewed 
the  oonHict. 

Sedgwick,  emerging  from  the  East  Wood,  moved  directly 
over  the  corn-field,  crossed  the  tampike,  and  entering  the 
West  Wood  to  northward  of  the  point  still  held  by  Greene, 
swept  through  the  timber,  and  with  a  portion  of  his  advanced 
brigade  reached  the  farther  edge.  Greene,  at  the  same 
moment,  moved  upon  the  Ihmkard  Church,  and  Early, 
who  with  the  fragments  of  Jones'  division  was  alono 
within  the  wood,  marched  rapidly  in  the  same  direction. 
Attacked  suddenly  in  flank  from  behind  a  ridge  of  rock 
Greene's  regiments  were  driven  back;  and  then  Early, 
observing  Sedgwick's  third  line  pnshing  across  the  turn- 
pike, reformed  his  troops  for  farther  action,  Greene, 
for  the  moment,  had  been  disposed  of,  but  a  more  formid- 
able attack  was  threatening.  Sedgwick's  6,000  muskets, 
confronted  only  by  some  600'  of  the  Valley  soldiers 
under  Grigsby,  were  thronging  throagh  the  wood,  and  a 
change  of  front  southward  would  have  sent  them  sweeping 
down  the  Confederate  line.  Early  could  hardly  have  with- 
stood their  onset ;  Hood  was  incapable  of  further  efEort, 
and  D.  H.  Hill  was  heavily  pressed  by  French.  But 
Jackson's  hand  still  held  the  reins  of  battle.  During  the 
fierce  straggle  of  the  morning  he  had  remained  on  the  edge 
of  the  West  Wood,  leaving,  as  was  his  wont,  the  oondact  of 
the  divisions  to  his  subordinates,  but  watching  his  enemy 
with  a  glance  that  saw  beyond  the  numbers  arrayed  against 
him.  Be  had  aheady  demanded  reinforcements  from 
General  Lee ;  and  in  anticipation  of  their  speedy  arrival 
r  W.  N.  FmdMon, 
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their  orders  had  been  abeady  framed.  They  had  not 
been  called  for  to  sustain  his  front,  or  to  occapy  a 
new  position.  Despite  the  thronging  masses  of  the 
Federals,  despite  the  fact  that  his  line  was  afready 
broken,  attack,  and  attack  only,  was  in  Jackson's  mind, 
and  the  reserves  and  the  opportunity  arrived  together. 
A  staff  officer  was  dispatched  to  direct  Walker,  on  the 
left,  to  sustain  the  Texans,  to  clear  the  West  Wood,  and 
to  place  a  detachment  in  the  gap  between  the  Dunkard 
Church  and  the  batteries  of  Colonel  Lee ;  ^  while  Jack- 
son himself,  riding  to  meet  McLaws,  ordered  him  'to 
drive  the  enemy  back  and  turn  his  right.'  Anderson's 
brigade  was  sent  to  support  McLaws,  and  Semmes'  brigade 
of  McLaws'  division  was  detached  to  strengthen  Stuart. 

Forming  into  line  as  they  advanced,  McLaws  and 
Walker,  leaving  the  Dunkard  Church  on  their  right,  and 
moving  swiftly  through  the  wood,  fell  suddenly  on  Sedgwick's 
flank.  Early  joined  in  the  rn^Ue,  and  '  the  result,'  says 
Palfrey,  a  Northern  general  who  was  present  on  the  field, 
'was  not  long  doubtful.  Sedgwick's  fine  division  was  at 
the  mercy  of  their  enemy.  Change  of  front  was  impossible. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  while  the  un- 
wounded  were  moving  off  rapidly  to  the  north.  Nearly 
2,000  men  were  disabled  in  a  moment.'  *  And  the  impetus 
of  the  counterstroke  was  not  yet  spent.  Gordon's  brigade 
of  the  Twelfth  Corps  had  been  dispatched  to  Sedgwick's 
help,  but  McLaws  had  reformed  his  troops,  and  after  a  short 
struggle  the  Confederates  drove  all  before  them. 

Confusion  reigned  supreme  in  the  Federal  ranks.  In 
vain  their  powerful  artillery,  firing  case  and  canister  with 
desperate  energy,  strove  to  arrest  the  rush  of  the  pursuing 
infantry.  Out  from  the  West  Wood  and  across  the  corn- 
field the  grey  lines  of  battle,  preceded  by  clouds  of 
skirmishers,  pressed  forward  without  a  check,  and  the  light 
batteries,  plying  whip  and  spur,  galloped  to  the  front  in 

*  Sharpsbarg.    By  Major-GeneraJ  J.  G.  Walker,  G.S.A.    BaUles  and 
LeadtTti  toI.  ii.,  pp.  677,  67S. 

'  Jf«motr«,  p.  672.    Th»  AntiUam  and  FrtdmiclUbu/rg,  p.  87. 
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doBe  eapport.  Hope  rose  high.  The  Southern  yell,  peal- 
ing from  ten  thonaand  throatB,  rang  vith  a  wild  note  of 
anticipated  trinmph,  and  Jackson,  riding  with  McLaws, 
followed  with  kindling  gaze  the  progreBs  of  bis  connterstroke 
attack.  '  God,'  he  said  to  his  companion,  as  the  shells  fell 
round  them  and  the  masses  of  the  enemy  melted  away  like 
the  morning  mist,  '  has  been  very  kind  to  as  this  day.' 

But  Qm  end  was  not  yet.  Sedgwick's  brigades,  fly- 
ing to  the  north-east,  rallied  onder  the  fire  of  their 
batteries,  and  as  the  Confederates  advanced  upon  the  East 
Wood,  they  found  it  already  occupied  by  a  &eBh  brigade. 
Smith's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  had  been  sent  forward 
by  McClellan  to  sastain  the  battle,  and  its  arrival  saved 
his  army  from  defeat.  Once  more  the  eom-field  became 
the  Ecene  of  a  fnrioos  strnggle,  the  Southerners  flghting 
for  decisive  victory,  the  Federals  for  existence.  So  im- 
petnoas  was  McLaws'  attack  that  the  regiments  on  his  left, 
althoagh  checked  by  the  fences,  drove  in  a  battery  and  dashed 
back  the  enemy's  flrst  line;  bnt  the  weight  of  the  artillery 
in  front  of  the  North  Wood,  supported  by  a  portion  of 
Smith's  division,  prevented  further  advance,  and  a  Federal 
brigade,  handled  with  rare  judgment,  rushed  forward  to 
meet  the  assailants  in  the  open.  Sharp  vras  the  oonfliot, 
for  McLaws,  a  fine  soldier,  as  daring  as  he  was  skilfol, 
strove  fiercely  to  complete  the  victory ;  bat  the  fight 
witbio  the  woods  and  the  swift  pursuit  had  broken  the 
order  of  his  division.  Brigade  had  mingled  with  brigade, 
regiment  with  regiment.  There  were  no  supports ;  and 
the  broken  ranks,  scourged  by  the  terrible  cross-fire  of 
many  batteries,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  solid  impact 
of  the  Federal  reserve.  Slowly  and  sullenly  the  troops 
fell  back  from  the  deadly  stnfe.  The  enemy,  no  less 
exhausted,  halted  and  lay  down  beyond  the  turnpike; 
and  while  the  musketry  once  more  died  away  to  northward 
of  the  Dunkard  Church,  Jackson,  rallying  his  brigades, 
re-established  his  line  along  the  edge  of  the  West  Wood. 

Near  the  church  was  a  portion  of  Walker's  division. 
Further  north  were  two  of  McLaws'  brigades  ;  then  Armi- 
stead,  who  had  been  sent  forward  from  Sharpsburg,  and 
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then  Early.  A  brigade  of  McLaws'  divisioii  formed  the 
second  line,  and  Anderson  was  sent  back  to  D.  EL  TTilL 
Hood  also  was  withdrawn,  and  the  survivors  of  Jones' 
division,  many  of  whom  had  shared  in  the  counter- 
attack, were  permitted  to  leave  the  front.  Their  rifles 
iosoa^  were  no  longer  needed,  for  from  half-past  ten 
onwards,  so  &r  as  the  defence  of  the  Confede- 
rate left  was  concerned,  the  work  was  done.  For  many 
hours  the  West  Wood  was  exposed  to  the  concentrated  fire 
of  the  Federal  artillery ;  but  this  fire,  although  the  range 
was  close,  varying  from  six  to  fifteen  hundred  yards,  had 
little  effect.  The  shattered  branches  fell  incessantly  among 
the  recumbent  ranks,  and  the  shells,  exploding  in  the  foliage, 
sent  their  hissing  fragments  far  and  wide ;  yet  the  losses, 
so  more  than  one  general  reported,  were  surprisingly  smalL 

But  although  the  enemy's  infantry  had  been  repulsed, 
no  immediate  endeavour  was  made  by  the  Confederates  to 
initiate  a  fresh  counterstroke.  When  Lee  sent  McLaws 
and  Walker  to  Jackson's  aid,  he  sent  in  his  last  reserve,  for 
A.  P.  Hill  had  not  yet  reached  the  field,  and  B.  H.  Anderson's 
division  had  already  been  taken  to  support  the  centre. 
Thus  no  fresh  troops  were  available,  and  the  Federal  right 
was  strong.  At  least  fifteen  batteries  of  artillery  were  in 
position  along  the  edge  of  the  North  Wood,  and  Uiey  were 
powerfully  supported  by  the  heavy  guns  beyond  the  stream. 

Tet  the  infantry  so  effectively  protected  was  only 
formidable  by  reason  of  its  numbers.  The  First  Corps  and 
the  Twelfth  no  longer  existed  as  organised  bodies.*  Sedg- 
wick's division  of  the  Second  Corps  was  still  more  shattered. 
Only  Smith's  division  was  effective,  and  General  McClellan, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  Sumner,  forbade  all  further 
attack.  Slocum's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  which 
reached  the  East  Wood  at  twelve  o'clock,  was  ordered 
to  remain  in  rear  as  support  to  Smith.  The  Confederate 
left  wing,  then,  had  offered  such  strenuous  resistance  that 
eight  divisions  of  infantry,  more  than  half  of  McGlellan's 
army,  lay  paralysed  before  them  for  the  remainder  of 

*  It  was  not  aniil  two  o'clock  that  even  Meade's  Pennsylvanians  were 
refonned. 
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the  day.  30,600  infantry,  at  the  lowest  calonlatioD,' 
and  probably  100  gans,  beeidee  those  acroae  the  Antie* 
tarn,  had  been  masBed  by  the  Feder&le  in  this  quarter 
of  the  field.  Jackson's  namberB,  even  after  he  had  been 
reinforced  by  McLaws  and  Walker,  at  no  time  approached 
those  arrayed  against  him,  and  19,400  men,  inclnding  Stnart 
and  three  brigades  of  Hill,  and  40  gons,  is  a  liberal  esti- 
mate of  bis  strength.*  The  losses  on  both  sides  had  been 
exceedingly  heavy.  Nearly  18,000  men,*  inclading  no  less 
than  fifteen  generals  and  bri^diers,  had  fallen  within  six 
honrs.  But  although  the  Confederate  casoalties  were  not 
greatly  exceeded  by  those  of  the  enemy,  and  were  mach 
larger  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  the  Federals  had  lost 
more  than  mere  nambera.  The  moral  of  the  troops  had 
aoffered,  and  still  more  the  moral  of  the  leaders.    Even 

•  Eookw .    11,000 

Minefield 8,000 

Sedgwiok 6,000 

Smith E,000 

30,600 

■  Lawton 8,600 

Jones 1,800 

Hood S,000 

Btuart 1,600 

Q.  T.  Audenon     ...  .       .      1,000 

Walker 8,600 

MoLawa 4,600 

D.  H.  HiU  (3  brigadM) 1,600 

19,400 
•  The  Federals  engaged  agkinit  Jaakaon  loat  in  five  uid  ft  hkU  hoon 
7,000  offioera  and  men.  Ponng  the  Hren  hoon  tbej  were  engaged  at 
Gravelotte  the  PraBsian  Goaid  and  the  Suon  iimj  Oorpi  ^Mt  10,849 ;  but 
50,000  infantry  wen  in  aotion.  The  percentage  of  lc»a  (30)  wa«  about 
the  same  in  both  oases.     The  Confederate  losses  ap  to  lO.SO  A.if.  weia  m 

Jonea 700 

Lawton 1,884 

Hood 1,D0S 

MoLawa 1,119 

Walker 1,013 

AadersoD 87 

D.  H.  am  (estimate) 600 

6,764  (39  p.ej 
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Sumner,  bravest  of  men,  had  been  staggered  by  the  fieroe 
assault  which  had  driven  Sedgwick's  troops  like  sheep  acroBS 
the  com-fieldy  nor  was  McGlellan  di^osed  to  push  matters 
to  extremity. 

Over  in  the  West  Wood,  on  the  other  hand,  discourage- 
ment had  no  place.  Jackson  had  not  yet  abandoned  hope 
of  sweeping  the  enemy  from  the  field.  He  was  disappointed 
with  the  partial  success  of  McLaws'  counterstroke.  It  had 
come  too  late.  The  fortuitous  advance  of  Smith's  division, 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  struggle,  had,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, rescued  the  Federal  right  from  a  terrible  defeat. 
Had  McLaws  been  able  to  reach  the  East  Wood  he  would 
have  compelled  the  hostile  batteries  to  retreat ;  the  Federal 
infantry,  already  shattered  and  disorganised,  could  hardly 
have  held  on,  and  the  line  would  have  been  broken  through. 
But  although  one  opportunity  had  been  lost,  and  he  was 
once  more  thrown  on  the  defensive,  Jackson's  determination 
to  make  the  battle  decisive  of  the  war  was  still  unshaken. 
His  judgment  was  never  clearer.  Shortly  before  eleven 
o'clock  his  medical  director,  appalled  by  the  number  of 
wounded  men  sent  back  from  the  front,  and  assured 
that  the  day  was  going  badly,  rode  to  the  West  Wood  in 
order  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  transferring  the  field 
hospitals  across  the  Potomac.  Dr.  McGuire  found  Jackson 
sitting  quietly  on  '  Little  Sorrel '  behind  the  line  of  battle, 
and  some  peaches  he  had  brought  with  him  were  gratefully 
accepted.  He  then  made  his  report,  and  his  apprehensions 
were  not  made  less  by  the  weakness  of  the  line  which  held 
the  wood.  The  men,  in  many  places,  were  lying  at  in- 
tervals  of  several  yards;  for  support  there  was  but  one 
small  brigade,  and  over  in  the  corn-fields  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  the  Federal  masses  was  terribly  apparent.  Yet 
his  imperturbable  commander,  apparently  paying  more 
attention  to  the  peaches  than  to  his  subordinate's  sugges- 
tions, replied  by  pointing  to  the  enemy  and  saying  quietly, 
•Dr.  McGuire,  they  have  done  their  worst.* 

Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  battle,  leaving  Jackson's  front 
and  setting  strongly  southwards,  threatened  to  submerge 
the  Confederate  centre.    French's  division  of  Sumner's 
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corps,  two  brigadeH  ol  Frftnklin'B,  and  afterwarda  Biohard- 
Bon'g  diviaioQ,  made  repeated  efforts  to  seise  the  Dtuikard 
Church,  the  Boulette  Farm,  and  the  Piper  Honse.  From 
before  ten  until  one  o'clock  the  battle  raged  fiercely  about 
1  P.1I.  *^^  sunken  road  which  was  held  by  D.  H.  Hill,  end 
which  witneBsed  on  this  day  each  pre-emmenca 
of  slaughter  that  it  has  since  been  known  by  the  name 
of  the  '  Bloody  Lane.'  Here,  inspired  by  the  unyielding 
courage  of  their  leaders,  fought  the  fivebrigades  of  D.  H. 
Hill,  with  B.  H.  Anderson's  division  and  two  of  Walker's 
regiments ;  and  here  Longstreet,  confident  as  always, 
controlled  the  battle  with  his  accustomed  skill.  The  Con- 
federate artillery  was  by  this  time  overpowered,  for 
on  each  battery  in  turn  the  enemy's  heavy  ordnance  had 
concentrated  an  overwhelming  fire,  and  the  infantry 
were  supported  by  no  more  than  a  dozen  gnna.  The 
attack  was  strong,  but  the  sunken  road,  fort^ed  by  piles 
of  fence-rails,  remained  inviolable.  Still  the  Confede- 
rate losses  were  enormous,  and  defeat  appeared  a  mere 
question  of  time;  at  one  moment,  the  enemy  under 
French  had  actually  seized  the  wood  near  the  Dunkard 
Church,  and  was  only  dispossessed  by  a  desperate  counter- 
stroke.  Biehardson,  who  advanced  on  French's  right,  and 
at  an  appreciable  interval  of  time,  was  even  more  successful 
than  his  colleague.  The '  Bloody  Lane,'  already  piled  with 
dead,  and  enfiladed  from  a  height  to  the  north-west,  was 
carried  by  a  brilliant  charge ;  and  when  the  Boulette  Farrn^ 
a  atrong  defensive  post,  was  stormed,  Longstreet  fell  back  to 
the  turnpike  through  the  wreck  of  the  artillery.  But  at  this 
critical  juncture  the  Federals  halted.  They  had  not  been 
supported  by  their  batteries.  BichardBon  had  received  a 
mortal  wound,  and  a  succession  of  rough  oounterstrokes  had 
thinned  then:  ranks.  Here,  too,  the  muaketry  dwindled  to 
a  spattering  fire,  and  the  opposing  forces,  both  reduced  to 
the  defensive,  lay  watching  each  other  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  afternoon.  A  threat  of  a  Federal  advance 
from  the  Sbarpsbuig  Bridge  came  to  nothing.  Four  bat- 
teries of  regulars,  preceded  by  a  force  of  infantry,  pushed 
across  the  stream  and  came  into  action  on  either  side  of 
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the  Boonsboro'  road;  but  on  the  slopes  above,  strongly 
protected  by  the  walls,  Evans'  brigade  stood  fast ;  Lee  sent 
up  a  small  support,  and  the  enemy  confined  his  movements 
to  a  demonstration. 

Still  further  to  the  south,  however,  the  battle  blazed  out 
at  one  o'clock  with  unexpected  fury.  The  Federal  attack, 
recoiling  first  from  Jackson  and  then  from  Longstreet, 
swung  round  to  the  Confederate  right;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  McGlellan's  plan  was  to  attempt  each  section  of 
Lee's  line  in  succession.  Burnside  had  been  ordered 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge  at  nine  o'clock,  but 
either  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  or  his  inexperience  in 
handling  troops  on  the  offensive,  delayed  his  movements ; 
and  when  the  attack  was  made,  it  was  fiercely  met  by  four 
Confederate  brigades.  At  length,  well  on  in  the  afternoon, 
three  Federal  divisions  crowned  the  spur,  and,  driving 
Longstreet's  right  before  them,  made  good  their  foot- 
ing on  the  ridge.  Sharpsburg  was  below  them ;  the  Southern 
infkntry,  outflanked  and  roughly  handled,  was  falling  back 
in  confusion  upon  the  town ;  and  although  Lee  had  assembled 
a  group  of  batteries  in  the  centre,  and  regiments  were 
hurrying  from  the  left,  disaster  seemed  imminent.  But 
strong  assistance  was  at  hand.  A.  P.  Hill,  who  had  forded 
the  Potomac  and  crossed  the  Antietam  by  the  lower  bridge, 
after  a  forced  march  of  seventeen  miles  in  eight  hours  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  ^  attacked  without  waiting  for  orders,  and 
struck  the  Federals  in  flank  with  8,000  bayonets.  By  this 
brilliant  counterstroke  Burnside  was  repulsed  and  the 
position  saved. 

Northern  writers  have  laid  much  stress  on  this  attack. 
Had  Burnside  displayed  more,  or  A.  P.  Hill  less,  energy, 
the  Confederates,  they  assert,  could  hardly  have  escaped 
defeat.  It  is  certainly  true  that  Longstreet's  four 
brigades  had  been  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Burnside's 
assault  without  further  support  than  could  be  rendered  by 
the  artillery.  They  were  not  so  left,  however,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  aid  them.    Jackson's  and  Longstreet's 

1  HUl  reoeiyed  hia   orders  at  6.80  a.m.  and  marohed  an  hoar  later, 
the  battle-field  aboat  8.80  p  jc. 
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troops,  despite  the  fier;  ordeal  tfaron^  which  they  had 
pasaed,  were  not  yet  powerless,  and  the  Confederate  leaden 
were  prepared  for  onenBive  tactics.  A  sufficient  force  to 
SQstain  the  right  might  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  left 
and  centiie  ;  bnt  Hill's  approach  was  known,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered inadvisable  to  abandon  all  hold  of  the  means  for 
a  decisive  connterstroke  on  the  opposite  flsuik.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  Longetreet  had  given  orders  for  an  advance. 
Hood's  division,  with  fall  cartridge-boxes,  had  reappeared 
upon  the  field.  Jones'  and  Lawton's  divisions  were  close 
behind ;  the  batteries  had  replenished  their  ammunition,  and 
if  LoQgstreet  was  hardly  warranted  in  arranging  a  general 
counter-attack  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  had  at  least  fall 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  troops  to  execate  it.  '  It 
seemed  probable,'  he  says,  '  that  by  concealing  oar  move- 
ments under  cover  of  the  (West)  wood,  we  coold  draw  our 
columns  BO  near  to  the  enemy  to  the  front  that  we  woold  have 
bat  a  few  rods  to  march  to  mingle  oar  ranks  with  his ;  that 
oar  colomns,  massed  in  goodly  namhers,  and  pressing 
heavily  apon  a  single  point,  would  give  the  enemy  mach 
troabte  and  might  cut  him  in  two,  breaking  up  his  battle 
arrangements  at  Bnxnside  Bridge.' ' 

The  stroke  against  the  centre  was  not,  however,  to 
be  tried.  Lee  had  other  views,  and  Jackson  had  been 
already  ordered  to  torn  the  Federal  right.  Btoart,  rein* 
forced  by  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  several  light  batteries, 
was  instructed  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position,  and 
if  favourable  ground  were  found,  he  was  to  be  supported 
by  all  the  infantry  available.  'About  half-past  twelve,' 
says  General  Walker,  <  I  sought  Jackson  to  report  that 
from  the  front  of  my  position  in  the  wood  I  thought  I  had 
observed  a  movement  of  the  enemy,  as  if  to  pass  through 
the  gap  where  I  had  posted  Golon^  Cooke's  two  regiments. 
I  found  Jackson  in  rear  of  Barksdale's  brigade,  nnder  an 
apple  tree,  sitting  on  his  horse,  with  one  leg  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  pommel  of  bis  saddle,  plucking  and 
eating  the  fruit.  Without  making  any  reply  to  my 
report,  he  asked  me  abruptly :  "  Can  you  spare  me  a 
'  fVom  llanauai  to  Agptmattox,  pp.  266,  357. 
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regiment  and  a  battery  ? "  .  •  .  adding  that  he  wished  to 
make  up,  from  the  different  commands  on  our  left,  a  force 
of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  and  give  them  to  Stuart, 
with  orders  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  and  attack  him 
in  the  rear;  that  I  must  give  orders  to  my  division  to 
advance  to  the  front,  and  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  I 
should  hear  Stuart's  guns,  and  that  our  whole  left  wing 
would  move  to  the  attack  at  the  same  time.  Then, 
replacing  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  said  with  great 
emphasis,  ''  We'll  drive  McGlellan  into  the  Potomac." 

*  Beturning  to  my  command,  I  repeated  General  Jack- 
son's order  to  my  brigade  commanders  and  directed  them 
to  listen  to  the  sound  of  Stuart's  guns.  We  all  confidently 
expected  to  hear  the  welcome  sound  by  two  o'clock  at 
least,  and  as  that  hour  approached  every  ear  was  on  the 
alert.  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  did  not  listen  more  intently 
for  the  sound  of  Orouchy's  fire  than  did  we  for  Stuart's* 
Two  o'clock  came,  but  nothing  was  heard  of  Stuart.  Half- 
past  two,  and  then  three,  and  still  Stuart  made  no  sign. 

'  About  half-past  three  a  staff  officer  of  General  Long- 
street's  brought  me  an  order  to  advance  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  my  front.  As  the  execution  of  this  order  would 
have  materially  interfered  with  Jackson's  plans,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  before  beginning  the  movement  to  communicate 
with  General  Longstreet  personally.  I  found  him  in  rear 
of  the  position  in  which  I  had  posted  Cooke  in  the  morning, 
and  upon  informing  him  of  Jackson's  intentions,  he  with- 
drew his  order. 

*  While  we  were  discussing  this  subject,  Jackson  him- 
self joined  us  with  the  information  of  Stuart*s  failure  to 
turn  the  Federal  right,  for  the  reason  that  he  found  it 
securely  posted  on  the  Potomac.  Upon  my  expressing  sur- 
prise at  this  statement,  Jackson  replied  that  he  also  had 
been  surprised,  as  he  had  supposed  the  Potomac  much 
further  away ;  but  he  remarked  that  Stuart  had  an  excellent 
eye  for  topography,  and  it  must  be  as  he  represented. 
"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  he  added ;  "  we  should  have  driven 
McClellan  into  the  Potomac."  '  * 

*  Battlsa  and  Leaders,  toL  ii^  pp.  679, 680. 
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That  a  oonnterstroke  which  wonld  have  oombined  a 
frontal  and  fiaok  attack  would  have  been  the  beet  cfaaneo 
of  destroymg  the  Federal  army  can  hardly  be  qaestioned. 
The  front  so  bristled  with  field  artillery,  and  the  ridge 
beyond  the  Antietam  waa  eo  strong  in  heavier  ordnance, 
that  a  purely  frontal  attack,  such  aa  Longstreet  BUggested, 
was  hardly  pronuBing ;  but  the  diBpositions  which  baffled 
Stuart  were  the  work  of  a  sound  tactician.  Thirty  rifled 
guns  had  been  assembled  in  a  single  battery  a  mile  north 
of  the  West  Wood,  where  the  Hagerstown  tompike  ascends 
a  commanding  ridge,  and  the  broad  channel  of  the  PotonUM 
is  within  nine  hundred  yards.  Here  had  rallied  such 
portions  of  Hooker's  army  corps  as  had  not  dispersed,  and 
here  Mansfield's  two  divisions  had  reformed ;  and  although 
the  infantry  could  hardly  have  opposed  a  resolute  resistance 
the  guns  were  ready  to  repeat  the  lesson  of  Ualvem  HilL 
Against  the  riBed  pieces  the  light  Confederate  smooths 
bores  were  practicijly  useless.  Stuart's  caution  was  fully 
justified,  and  the  sun  sank  on  an  indecisive  battle. 

'  The  blessed  night  came,  and  brought  with  it  sleep  and 
forgetfulness  and  refreshment  to  many ;  bnt  the  murmur 
of  the  night  wind,  breathing  over  fields  of  wheat  and 
clover,  was  mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  countless 
sufferers  of  both  armies.  Who  can  tell,  who  can  even 
ima^pine,  the  horrors  of  such  a  nighc,  while  the  unconscious 
stars  shone  above,  and  the  unconscious  river  went  rippling 
by?''  Out  of  180,000  men  upon  the  ground,  21,000 
had  been  killed  or  wounded,  more  than  sixteen  per  cent. ; 
and  26,000  of  the  Federals  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  engaged. 

The  losaes  of  the  Confederate  left  have  already  been 
enumerated.  Those  of  the  centre  and  the  right,  although 
A.  P.  Hill  reported  only  360  casualties,  had  hardly  been 
lesB  severe.  In  all  9,500  officers  and  men,  one-fourth  of 
the  tota,l  strength,  had  fallen,  and  many  of  the  regiments 
had  almost  disappeared.'     The    17th    Virginia,  for  in- 

'  Gaoera!  Palfrey.    The  Antietam  and  Fredtriclabarg. 
'  ■  One   does   not  look  tot  humour  in  a  atem  stor;  Ulu  this,  but  th* 
Charleston  Couritr  aocoant  ol  the  buile  oontaliw  the  loUowing  ti  ' 
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stance,  of  Longstreet's  command,  took  into  battle  9 
officers  and  46  men ;  of  these  7  officers  and  24  men  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  10  taken  prisoners,  leaving  2 
officers  and  12  men  to  represent  a  regiment  which  was 
over  1,000  strong  at  Bull  Bun.  Tet  as  the  men  sank  down 
to  rest  on  the  line  of  battle,  so  exhausted  that  they  could 
not  be  awakened  to  eat  their  rations ;  as  the  blood  cooled 
and  the  tension  on  the  nerves  relaxed,  and  even  the  officers, 
faint  with  hunger  and  sickened  with  the  awful  slaughter, 
looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  morrow,  from  one 
indomitable  heart  the  hope  of  victory  had  not  yet  vanished. 
In  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  more  oppressive  than  the 
stunning  roar  of  battle,  Lee,  still  mounted,  stood  on  the 
highroad  to  the  Potomac,  and  as  general  after  general 
rode  in  wearily  from  the  front,  he  asked  quietly  of  each, 
'How  is  it  on  your  part  of  the  line?'  Each  told  the 
same  tale :  their  men  were  worn  out ;  the  enemy's  numbers 
were  overwhelming ;  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  retreat 
across  the  Potomac  before  daylight.  Even  Jackson  had 
no  other  counsel  to  offer.  His  report  was  not  the  less  im- 
pressive for  his  quiet  and  respectful  tone.  He  had  had  to 
contend,  he  said,  against  the  heaviest  odds  he  had  ever  met. 
Many  of  his  divisional  and  brigade  commanders  were  dead 
or  wounded,  and  his  loss  had  been  severe.  Hood,  who 
came  next,  was  quite  unmanned.  He  exclaimed  that  he 
had  no  men  left.  *  Great  Gk)d ! '  cried  Lee,  with  an  ex- 
citement he  had  not  yet  displayed, '  where  is  the  splendid 
division  you  had  this  morning  ? '  *  They  are  lying  on 
the  field,  where  you  sent  them,'  was  the  reply,  *  for 
few  have  straggled.  My  division  has  been  almost  wiped 
out.' 

After  all  had  given  their  opinion,  there  was  an  appalling 
silence,  which  seemed  to  last  for  several  minutes,  and  then 
General  Lee,  rising  erect  in  his  stirrups,  said,  '  Gentlemen, 
we  will  not  cross  the  Potomac  to-night.  You  will  go  to 
your  respective  commands,  strengthen  your  lines;  send 

"  They  [the  Confederates]  fought  until  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  then  re- 
treated only  because  they  had  fired  their  last  round  1 " '  General  PiUfrey, 
Th§  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg, 
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two  officers  from  each  brig&de  towards  the  ford  to  colleot 
your  stragglers  and  get  them  np.  Many  have  oome  in.  I 
have  had  the  proper  steps  taken  to  colleot  all  the  men  who 
are  in  the  rear.  If  McGlellan  wants  to  fight  in  the  min- 
ing, I  will  give  him  battle  again.  Go ! '  Without  a  word 
of  remonstrance  the  group  broke  ap,  leaving  their  great 
commander  alone  with  his  responsibCity,  and,  says  an  eye- 
witness, '  if  I  read  their  faces  aright,  there  was  not  one  bat 
considered  that  General  Lee  was  taking  a  fearfnl  risk.' ' 
So  the  soldiers'  sleep  was  undisturbed.  Through  the 
September  night  they  lay  beside  their  arms,  and  from  the 
dark  spaces  beyond  came  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and 
the  nameless  odours  of  the  battle-field.  Not  often  hae  the 
night  looked  down  upon  a  scene  more  terrible.  The  moon, 
rising  above  the  mountains,  revealed  the  long  lines  of  men 
and  guns,  stretching  far  across  bill  and  valley,  waiting  for 
the  dswn  to  shoot  each  other  down,  and  between  the  armiea 
their  dead  lay  in  auch  numbers  as  civilised  war  has  seldom 
seen.  So  fearful  had  been  the  carnage,  and  comprised 
within  such  narrow  limits,  that  a  Federal  patrol,  it  is 
'related,  passing  into  the  corn-field,  where  the  fighting  had 
been  fiercest,  believed  that  they  had  surprised  a  whole 
Confederate  brigade.  There,  m  the  shadow  of  the  woods, 
lay  the  skirmishers,  their  muekets  beside  them,  and  there,  in 
regular  ranks,  lay  the  line  of  battle,  sleeping,  as  it  seemed, 
the  profonod  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion.  But  the  first  man 
that  was  touched  was  cold  and  lifeless,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next ;  it  was  the  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

When  the  day  dawned  the  Confederate  divisions,  rein- 
forced by  some  £,000  or  6,000  stragglers,  held  the  same 
position  as  the  previous  evening,  and  over 
°^'  '  against  them,  seen  dimly  through  the  mist,  lay 
the  Federal  lines.  The  skirmishers,  crouching  behind  the 
shattered  fences,  confronted  each  other  at  short  range ;  the 
guns  of  both  armies  were  unllmbered,  and  the  mMses  of 
infantry,  further  to  the  rear,  lay  ready  for  instant  confiiot. 
But  not  a  shot  was  fired.    The  sun  rose  higher  in  the 

'  Communicated  b;  GeDeral  Stephen  D.  Lee,  who  was  present  at  th» 

conlereuoe. 

\VL.  11.  U 
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heavens ;  the  warm  breath  of  the  autumn  morning  rustled 
in  the  woods,  but  still  the  same  strange  silence  prevailed. 
The  men  spoke  in  undertones,  watching  intently  the  move- 
ments of  staff  officers  and  orderlies ;  but  the  ranks  lay  as 
still  as  the  inanimate  forms,  half  hidden  by  the  trodden 
com,  which  lay  so  thickly  between  the  lines ;  and  as  the 
hours  passed  on  without  stir  or  shot,  the  Southern  generals 
acknowledged  that  Lee's  daring  in  offering  battle  was  fuUy 
justified.  The  enemy's  aggressive  strength  was  evidently 
exhausted;  and  then  arose  the  question,  Gould  the  Con- 
federates attack  ?  It  would  seem  that  the  possibility  of  a 
great  counterstroke  had  already  been  the  subject  of  debate, 
and  that  Lee,  despite  the  failure  of  the  previous  evening, 
and  Jackson's  adverse  report,  believed  that  the  Federal 
right  might  be  outflanked  and  overwhelmed.  *  During  the 
morning,'  writes  General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  *  a  courier  from 
headquarters  came  to  my  battaUon  of  artillery  with  a  message 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  wished  to  see  me.  I  followed 
the  courier,  and  on  meeting  General  Lee,  he  said, 
**  Colonel  Lee,  I  wish  you  to  go  with  this  courier  to  General 
Jackson,  and  say  that  I  sent  you  to  report  to  him."  I  replied, 
'*  General,  shall  I  take  my  batteries  with  me  ?  "  He  said, 
'^  No,  just  say  that  I  told  you  to  report  to  him,  and  he  will 
tell  you  what  he  wants."  I  soon  reached  General  Jackson. 
He  was  dismounted,  with  but  few  persons  round  him.  He 
said  to  me,  "  Colonel  Lee,  I  wish  you  to  take  a  ride  with 
me,"  and  we  rode  to  the  left  of  our  lines  with  but  one 
courier,  I  think.  We  soon  reached  a  considerable  hill  and 
dismounted.  General  Jackson  then  said,  **  Let  us  go  up 
this  hill,  and  be  careful  not  to  expose  yourself,  for  the 
Federal  sharpshooters  are  not  far  off."  The  hill  bore  evi- 
dence of  fierce  fight  the  day  before.^  A  battery  of  artillery 
had  been  on  it,  and  there  were  wrecked  caissons,  broken 
wheels,  dead  bodies,  and  dead  horses  around.  General 
Jackson  said  :  "  Colonel,  I  wish  you  to  take  your  glasses 
and  carefully  examine  the  Federal  line  of  battle."  I  did  so, 
and  saw  a  remarkably  strong  line  of  battle,  with  more 
troops  than  I  knew  General  Lee  had.    After  locating  the 

>  Evidently  the  ridge  which  bad  been  held  hj  Stuart  on  the  17tb. 
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different  bfttterias,  Tmlimbered  aad  ready  for  action,  and 
noting  the  Btrong  akirmiah  line,  in  firont  of  the  dense 
masses  of  infantry,  I  said  to  him,  "Qeneral,  that  ie  a 
very  strong  position,  and  there  is  a  large  force  there.' 
He  said,  "  Yes.  I  wish  yon  to  take  fifty  piecea  of  artil- 
lery and  crash  that  force,  which  is  the  Federal  right. 
Can  yoa  do  it  ?  "  I  can  scarcely  describe  my  feelings  as  I 
again  took  my  glasaes,  and  made  an  even  more  careful 
examination.  I  at  once  saw  anch  an  attempt  mast  fail. 
More  than  fifty  guns  were  tinlimberad  and  ready  for  action, 
strongly  aapported  by  denae  linea  of  infantry  and  atrong 
akirmish  lines,  advantageously  posted.  The  groimd  was 
unfavoorable  for  the  location  of  artillery  on  the  Confederate 
side,  for,  to  be  effective,  the  guns  wonld  have  to  mOTe  np 
close  to  the  Federal  lines,  and  that,  too,  onder  fire  of  both 
infantry  and  artillery.  I  could  not  bring  myaelf  to  say  all 
that  I  felt  and  knew.  I  said,  "  Yes,  General ;  where  will  I 
get  the  fifty  guns  7  "  Heaaid,  "  How  many  have  yon  ?  "  I 
replied,  "  About  twelve  out  of  the  thirty  I  carried  into  the 
action  the  day  before."  (My  losaea  had  been  very  great  in 
men,  horses,  and  carriages.)  He  said,  "  I  can  furmsb  you 
some,  and  Qeneral  Lee  says  heoan  furnish  some."  I  replied, 
"  Shall  I  go  for  the  guns  ?  "  "  Mo,  not  yet,"  he  replied. 
"  Colonel  Lee,  can  you  crush  the  Federal  right  with  fifty 
guns  ?  "  I  said,  "  General,  I  can  try.  I  can  do  it  if  anyone 
can."  He  repUed,  "  That  ia  not  what  I  asked  you,  sir.  If 
I  give  you  fifty  guns,  can  you  crush  the  Federal  right  ?  " 
I  evaded  the  qneation  again  and  again,  but  he  pressed  it 
home.  Finally  I  aaid,  "  General,  yon  aeem  to  be  more 
intent  upon  my  giving  yon  my  technical  opinion  as  an 
artillery  officer,  than  upon  my  going  after  the  guns  and 
making  the  attempt."  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  want 
your  poaitive  opinion,  yes  or  no."  I  felt  that  a  great  crisis 
was  upon  me,  and  I  could  not  evade  it.  I  again  took  my 
glasses  and  made  another  examination.  I  waited  a  good 
while,  with  Jackson  watching  me  intently. 

'I  said,  "General,  it  cannot  be  done  with  fifty  guns 
and  the  troops  you  have  near  here."  In  an  instant  be 
aaid,  "  Let  us  ride  back,  Colonel."     I  felt  that  I  bad 
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positively  shown  a  laok  of  nerve,  and  with  oonsiderable 
emotion  begged  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  make  the 
attempt,  saying,  **  General,  you  forced  me  to  say  what  I 
did  unwillingly.  If  you  give  the  fifty  guns  to  any  other 
artillery  officer,  I  am  ruined  for  life.  I  promise  you  I  will 
fight  the  guns  to  the  last  extremity,  if  you  will  only  let  me 
command  them."  Jackson  was  quiet,  seemed  sorry  for 
me,  and  said,  **  It  is  all  right.  Colonel.  Everybody  Imows 
you  are  a  brave  officer  and  would  fight  the  guns  well,"  or 
words  to  that  effect.  We  soon  reached  the  spot  from  which 
we  started.  He  said,  '^  Colonel,  go  to  General  Lee,  and 
tell  him  what  has  occurred  since  you  reported  to  me. 
Describe  our  ride  to  the  hill,  your  examination  of  the 
Federal  position,  and  my  conversation  about  your  crushing 
the  Federal  right  with  fifty  guns,  and  my  forcing  you  to 
give  your  opinion." 

'  With  feelings  such  as  I  never  had  before,  nor  ever 
expect  to  have  again,  I  returned  to  General  Lee,  and  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  my  visit  to  General  Jackson,  closing 
with  the  account  of  my  being  forced  to  give  my  opinion  as 
to  the  possibility  of  success.  I  saw  a  shade  come  over 
Greneral  Lee's  face,  and  he  said,  '*  Colonel,  go  and  join 
your  command." 

*  For  many  years  I  never  fully  understood  my  mission 
that  day,  or  why  I  was  sent  to  General  Jackson.  When 
Jackson's  report  was  published  of  the  battle,  I  saw  that 
he  stated,  that  on  the  afternoon  of  September  17,  General 
Lee  had  ordered  him  to  move  to  the  left  with  a  view 
of  turning  the  Federal  right,  but  that  he  found  the  enemy's 
numerous  artillery  so  judiciously  posted  in  their  front,  and 
so  near  the  river,  as  to  render  such  an  attempt  too  hazard- 
ous to  undertake.  I  afterwards  saw  General  J.  £.  B. 
Stuart's  report,  in  which  he  says  that  it  was  determined, 
the  enemy  not  attacking,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  on 
the  18th.  It  appears  (General  Lee  ordered  General 
Jackson,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  to  turn  the  enemy's 
right,  and  Jackson  said  that  it  could  not  be  done.  It 
also  appears  from  Stuart's  reporL^  and  from  the  incident  I 
relate,  that  General  Lee  reiterated  the  order  on  the  18th, 
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and  told  JackBon  to  take  fifty  gnnB,  and  crash  the  Federal 
right.  Jackson  having  reported  against  saoh  attempt 
on  the  17th,  no  doabt  said  that  if  an  artillerist,  in  whom 
General  Lee  had  confidence,  would  sa;  the  Federal  right 
could  be  crashed  with  fifty  gans,  he  would  make  the  attempt, 

'  I  now  have  the  satisfEiction  of  knowing  that  the 
opinion  which  I  was  forced  to  give  on  September  16  had 
already  been  given  by  Jackson  on  the  evening  of  September 
17,  and  that  the  same  opinion  vae  reiterated  by  him  on 
September  18,  and  confirmed  by  (General  J.  E.  B.  Staart 
on  the  same  day.  I  still  believe  that  Jackson,  Staart,  and 
myself  were  right,  and  that  the  attempt  to  torn  the  Federal 
right  either  on  the  17th  or  on  the  18th  woold  have  been 
unwise. 

'  The  incident  shows  General  Lee's  decision  and  bold- 
ness in  battle,  and  General  Jackson's  delicate  loyalty  to  bis 
commanding  general,  in  convincing  him  of  the  inadvisa- 
bihty  of  a  proposed  movement,  which  he  felt  it  woold  be 
hazardoQs  to  undertake.' ' 

The  Federal  left,  protected  by  the  Antietam,  wsa 
practically  inacceBsible ;  and  on  receiving  from  the  artillery 
officers'  UpB  the  confirmation  of  Jackson's  report,  Lee 
was  fain  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  breaking  McGellan's 
line.  The  troops,  however,  remained  in  line  of  battle ; 
bat  daring  the  day  information  came  in  which  made 
retreat  imperative.  The  Federals  were  being  reinforced. 
Hamphreys'  division,  hitherto  held  back  at  Frederick 
by  orders  horn  Washington,  had  marched  over  South 
Mountain ;  Couch's  division,  which  McGtellan  had  left  to 
observe  Harper's  Ferry,  bad  been  called  in ;  and  a  large 
force  of  militia  was  assembling  on  the  Fennsylvania 
border.  Before  evening,  therefore,  Lee  determined  to 
evacuate  bis  position,  and  during  the  night  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  with  all  ite  trains  and  artillery, 
recroBsed  the  Fotomao  at  Boteler's  Ford. 

'  CommoDJoatad  to  the  anthoi.  The  diffiealtiei  in  (he  war  ol  (ha 
attack,  ol  whioh  Jackson  was  aware  on  the  night  ol  the  17th,  piobablT  led 
to  hia  advising  retreat  when  Lee  aaked  ble  opinion  at  the  eontennoe  {anit. 
pp.  259.  260). 
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Such  was  the  respect  which  the  hard  fighting  of  the 
Confederates  had  imposed  upon  the  enemy,  that  although 
the  rumbling  of  heavy  vehicles,  and  the  tramp  of  the  long 
columns,  were  so  distinctly  audible  in  the  Federal  lines  that 
they  seemed  to  wakeful  ears  like  the  steady  flow  of  a  river, 
not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  to  interfere.  It  was  not 
till  the  morning  of  the  19th  that  a  Federal  battalion,  re- 
connoitring towards  Sharpsburg.  found  the  ridge  and  the 
town  deserted ;  and  although  Jackson,  who  was  one  of  the 
last,  except  the  cavalry  scouts,  to  cross  the  river,  did  not 
reach  the  Virginia  shore  till  eight  o'clock,  not  a  shot  was 
fired  at  him. 

Nor  were  the  trophies  gathered  by  the  Federals  con- 
siderable. Several  hundred  badly  wounded  men  were 
found  in  Sharpsburg,  and  a  number  of  stragglers  were 
picked  up,  but  neither  gun  nor  waggon  had  been  left 
upon  the  field.  The  retreat,  despite  many  obstacles,  was 
as  successfully  as  skilfully  executed.  The  night  was  very 
dark,  and  a  fine  rain,  which  had  set  in  towards  even- 
ing, soon  turned  the  heavy  soil  into  tenacious  mud ;  the 
ford  was  wide  and  beset  with  boulders,  and  the  only 
approach  was  a  narrow  lane.  But  the  energetic  quarter- 
master of  the  Valley  army,  Major  Harman,  made  light  of  all 
difficulties,  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Lee  and 
Jackson,  the  crossing  was  eflEected  without  loss  or  misad- 
8ept.i9.  venture.  Just  before  nightfall,  however,  under 
*  cover  of  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  the  Federals 
pushed  a  force  of  infantry  across  the  ford,  drove  back  the 
two  brigades,  which,  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  formed 
the  Confederate  rear-guard,  and  captured  four  guns.  Em- 
boldened by  this  partial  success,  McClellan  ordered  Porter  to 
put  three  brigades  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  across  the  river 
the  next  morning,  and  reconnoitre  towards  Winchester. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  to  his  rear-guard  was  long  in 
reaching  Lee's  headquarters.  His  army  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  confusion  and  fatigue  of  the  retreat.  The 
bivouacs  of  the  divisions  were  several  miles  from  the  river, 
and  were  widely  scattered.  The  generals  were  ignorant 
of  each  other's  dispositions.    No  arrangements  had  been 
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made  to  Bopport  the  rear-guard  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry  had  heen  aect  off  to  Williams- 
port,  fifteen  miles  ap  stream,  with  instractions  to  cross  the 
Potomac  and  delay  the  enemy's  advance  hy  demonstration. 
The  brigadiers  had  no  orders ;  many  of  the  superior 
generals  had  not  told  their  snbordinates  where  they  wonld 
be  fornid ;  and  the  commander  of  the  rear-guard,  Qeneral 
Pendleton,  had  not  been  informed  of  the  strength  of  the 
infantry  placed  at  his  disposal.  On  the  part  of  the  staff, 
worn  out  by  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the  past  few  days, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  general  &ilure ;  and  hoA 
McClellan,  calculating  on  the  chances  invariably  offered  by 
an  enforced  retreat,  pushed  resolutely  forward  in  strong 
force,  success  might  possibly  have  followed. 

Lee,  on  receiving  Pendleton's  report,  long  after  mid- 
night, sent  ofF  orders  for  Jackson  to  drive  the  enemy  back. 
Sept  so  '^^^^  ^^^  messenger  arrived,  Jackson  had  already 
ridden  to  the  front.  He,  too,  had  received  news  of 
the  capture  of  the  guns ;  and  ordering  A.  P.  Hill  and  Early,' 
who  were  in  camp  near  Martinsborg,  to  march  at  once  to 
Shepherdstown,  he  had  gone  forward  to  reooonoitte  the 
enemy's  movements.  'When  Lee's  courier  found  him 
he  was  on  the  Shepherdstown  road,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  his  divisions,  and  watching,  unattended  hy  a  single 
aide-de-camp,  the  advance  of  Porter's  infantry.  He  had 
at  once  grasped  the  situation.  The  Confederates  were 
in  no  condition  to  resist  an  attack  in  force.  The  army 
was  not  concentrated.  The  cavalry  was  absent.  No 
reconnaissance  had  been  made  either  of  lines  of  march 
or  of  positions.  The  roads  were  still  blocked  by  the 
trains.  The  men  were  exhausted  by  their  late  exertions, 
and  depressed  by  their  retreat,  and  the  straggling  was 
terrible.  The  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  driving  back 
the  enemy's  advanced-guard  across  the  river  before  it  oonid 
be  reinforced ;  and  the  chance  was  seized  without  an 
instant's  hesitation. 

The  Federals  advanced  leisurely,  for  the  cavalry  which 

'  CoramandiDft  EwsU'b    diTision,  vke   Lawton,  wounded   at    Shupt- 

burg. 
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should  have  led  the  way  had  received  its  orders  too  late  to 
reach  the  rendezvous  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  the  infantry, 
compelled  to  reconnoitre  for  itself,  made  slow  progress. 
Porter's  leading  brigade  wad  consequently  not  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  river  when  the  Light  Division 
reported  to  Jackson.  Hill  was  ordered  to  form  his  troops 
in  two  lines,  and  with  Early  in  close  support  to  move  at 
once  to  the  attack.  The  Federals,  confronted  by  a  large 
force,  and  with  no  further  object  than  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Confederate  army,  made  no  attempt  to 
hold  their  ground.  Their  left  and  centre,  composed  mainly 
of  regulars,  withdrew  in  good  order.  The  right,  hampered 
by  broken  country,  was  slow  to  move ;  and  Hill's  soldiers, 
who  had  done  much  at  Sharpsburg  with  but  little  loss,  were 
confident  of  victory.  The  Federal  artillery  beyond  the  river 
included  many  of  their  heavy  batteries,  and  when  the  long 
lines  of  the  Southerners  appeared  in  the  open,  they  were 
met  by  a  storm  of  shells.  But  without  a  check,  even  to 
close  the  gaps  in  the  ranks,  or  to  give  time  to  the 
batteries  to  reply  to  the  enemy's  fire,  the  Light  Division 
pressed  forward  to  the  charge.  The  conflict  was  short. 
The  Northern  regulars  had  already  passed  the  ford,  and 
only  a  brigade  of  volunteers  was  left  on  the  southern  bank. 
Bringing  up  his  reserve  regiment,  the  Federal  general  made 
a  vain  effort  to  prolong  his  front.  Hill  answered  by  calling 
up  a  brigade  from  his  second  line ;  and  then,  outnumbered 
and  outflanked,  the  enemy  was  driven  down  the  bluffs  and 
across  the  river.  The  losses  in  this  affair  were  comparatively 
small.  The  Federals  reported  840  killed  and  wounded,  and 
of  these  a  raw  regiment,  armed  with  condenmed  Enfield 
rifles,  accounted  for  no  less  than  240.  Hill's  casualties  were 
271.  Yet  the  engagement  was  not  without  importance. 
Jackson's  quick  action  and  resolute  advance  convinced  the 
enemy  that  the  Confederates  were  still  dangerous;  and 
McClellan,  disturbed  by  Stuart's  threat  against  his  rear, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  crossing  the  Potomac  in  pursuit 
of  Lee. 

The  losses  at  Sharpsburg  may  be  here  recorded. 


Joins'  DinsioK — 1,800. 

The  Stonew&U  Brigads,  250  itroDi;  .        .        .  BB 

Taliafetro'B  Brigade 178 

Starke'a  Brigade 387 

Jonss'  Brigade 1B2 


£  WELL' a  (LiwTON)  DtvmoN — S,600. 
LawtoD'e  Brigade,  1,160  atrong 
Barly'e  Brigade,  1.200  etroDg  .         .         .         . 
Trimble's  Brigade,  700  strong .        .        .        . 
Eai/i'  Brigade,  560  itroDg        .        .        ,        . 


Thh  Liost  Bituion— 8,000. 

Branch's  Brigade 104 

OrflRg'i  Bri^de IAS 

Axcber's  Brigade 106 

Pender's  Brigade 80 

Field's  Brigade  (not  engaged)  ....  — 

Thomas'  Brigade  (at  Harper's  Ferry)      .        .  .— 

404 

Artillery  (Estimated) SO 

Total,  2,488  (209  offloers). 

J}.  H.  Hill's  Divibiok— 8,600. 
Bodes'  Brigade 
QarUnd'B  Srifcade  (estimated) 
Anderson's  Brigade  . 
Ripley's  Brigade  (estimated) 
Colquitt's  Brigade  (oatiniated) 


MoImws'  Dinsiox — 4,600. 


Barksdale'a  Brigade 


■  Semmes'  foar  regiments,  engaged  in  Jackson's  ooonterstroke,  reported 
ihe  following  percentage  of  loss.  GSrd  Oeorgis,  SO  p.c. ;  82ad  Tirginia, 
45  p,c. ;  lOlh  Oeorins,  67  p.a ;  16th  Tirginia,  68  pA. 
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D.  B.  Jones*  Dptision— 3,500. 

Toombf*  Brigade  (estimated)   ....  126 

Drayton'e  Bri([ade  (estimated) ....  400 

Anderson's  Brigade 87 

Gamett's  Brigi^e 99 

Jenkins*  Brigade 210 

Kemper's  Brigade  (estimated)                         .  120 

1,041 
Walker's  Division — 8,600. 

Walker's  Bri^e 826 

Ransom's  Brigade 187 


Hood's  Division— 2,000. 


Laws'  Brigade 
Hood's  Brigade 


Evans'  Brigade,  260  strong 

B.  H.  Andebson's  Division— 8,600. 

Featherston's  Brigade 
Mahone's  Brigade 
Pryor's  Brigade 
Aimistead's  Brigade 
Wright's  Brigade 
Wilcox*  Brigade 


Abtillert. 

Colonel  S.  D.  Lee's  Battalion  . 
Washington  Artillery 
Cavalry,  &c.  &o.  (estimated) 


Army  of  the  Potomac. 

First  Corps — Hooker 
Second  Corps — Sumner 
Fifth  Corps—Porter 
Sixth  Corps— Franklin 
Ninth  Corps — Bnmside 
Twelfth  Corfis — Mansfield 
Cavalry  Division,  &c. 


1,012 

464 
648 

1^ 
200 


804 
76 

182 
86 

208 

221 

1,021 

86 

84 

148 


262 
Grand  total,  9,65a 


(2,108  killed) 


2,690 

6,188 

109 

439 

2,849 

1,746 

.       89 

12,410 


'  For  the  losses  in  varioas  great  battles,  see  Note  at  end  of  volame. 
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With  Porter's  repnlBe  the  stmuner  campaign  of  1862 
(ras  closed.  Begnn  on  the  Chickahominy,  within  thirt; 
miles  of  Richmond,  it  ended  on  the  Potomac,  within  seventy 
miles  of  Waahington ;  and  Biz  months  of  contincona 
fighting  had  brought  both  belligerents  to  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion.  Falling  apart  like  two  great  battleships  of  the 
older  wars, 

The  smoke  of  battle  driltiiig  slow  a- lee. 

halls  rent  by  roondshot,  and  scappere  awash  with  blood, 
bat  with  the  colonrs  still  flying  over  shattered  spars  and 
tangled  shronds,  the  armies  drew  off  from  the  tremeo- 
doas  struggle.  Neither  Confederates  nor  Federals  were 
capable  of  farther  effort.  Lee,  gathering  in  his  stragglers, 
left  Stuart  to  cover  his  front,  and  fell  back  towards  Win- 
chester. McClellan  was  content  with  seizing  the  Maryland 
Heights  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  except  the  oavaliy  patrols, 
not  a  single  Federal  soldier  was  sent  across  the  river. 

Reorganisation  was  absolutely  imperative.  The  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  in  no  condition  to  undertake  the  in- 
vasion of  Virginia.  Not  only  had  the  losses  in  battle 
been  very  large,  bat  the  sapply  train,  harriedly  got 
together  after  Pope's  defeat,  had  broken  down ;  in  every 
arm  there  wae  great  deficiency  of  horses ;  the  troops, 
especially  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Feninsala, 
were  haLT-clad  and  badly  shod ;  and,  above  all,  the  army 
was  very  far  from  sharing  McOlellan's  conviction  that 
Sharpsbarg  was  a  brilliant  victory.  The  men  in  the 
ranks  were  not  so  easily  deceived  as  their  commander. 
McClellan,  relying  on  a  return  drawn  ap  by  General 
Banks,  now  in  command  at  Washington,  estimated  the 
Confederate  army  at  97,000  men,  and  his  official  reports 
made  frequent  mention  of  Lee's  overwhelming  strength.' 

'  Mt.  Linooln  had  long  before  thii  recogniwd  the  tendenoj  «1  UeCIellAn 
uid  others  to  exaggerate  Uie  enemj'B  atrength.  A*  a  depDtatiOD  from  N«w 
England  vae  one  day  leaving  the  White  Hoqm,  a  d«legftte  tamed  mmd  and 
■ud  :  '  Mr.  Preaident,  I  shonld  mnah  like  lo  know  what  700  Teokon  to  be  the 
nombertbe  rebeU  baveio  arms  against  as.'  Withaatamomsot'sheiitatioii 
Mr.  Linootn  replied:  '  Sir,  I  hare  the  best  posgible  reason  lor  knowing  the 
number  Co  ba  one  miliion  of  men,  toi  whenever  one  ol  om  geaeraJe  engages 
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The  soldiers  knew  better.  They  had  been  close  enough  to 
the  enemy's  lines  to  learn  for  tiiemselves  how  thin  was  the 
force  which  manned  them.  They  were  perfectly  well  aware 
that  they  had  been  held  in  check  by  inferior  nombers,  and 
that  the  battle  on  the  Antietam,  tactically  speaking,  was  no 
more  of  a  victory  for  the  North  than  Malvern  Hill  had  been 
for  the  South.  From  dawn  to  dark  on  September  18  they 
had  seen  the  tattered  colours  and  bright  bayonets  of  the 
Confederates  still  covering  the  Sharpsburg  ridge  ;  they  had 
seen  the  grey  line,  immovable  and  defiant,  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  battle-ground,  while  their  own  guns  were 
silent  and  their  own  generals  reluctant  to  renew  the  fight. 
Both  the  Government  and  the  people  expected  McGlellan  to 
complete  his  success  by  attacking  Lee  in  Virginia.  The  Con- 
federates, it  was  said — and  men  based  their  opinions  on 
McClellan*s  reports — had  been  heavily  defeated,  not  only  at 
Antietam,  but  also  at  South  Mountain  ;  and  although  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  might  be  unfit  for  protracted  opera- 
tions, the  condition  of  the  enemy  must  necessarily  be  far 
worse. 

Such  arguments,  however,  were  entirely  inapplicable  to 
the  situation.  The  Confederates  had  not  been  defeated  at 
all,  either  at  South  Mountain  or  Sharpsburg ;  and  although 
they  had  eventually  abandoned  their  positions  they  had 
suffered  less  than  their  opponents.  The  retreat,  however, 
across  the  Potomac  had  undoubtedly  shaken  their  moral. 
*  In  a  military  point  of  view,'  wrote  Lee  to  Davis  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  *  the  best  move,  in  my  opinion,  the  army  could 
make  would  be  to  advance  upon  Hagerstown  and  endeavour 
to  defeat  the  enemy  at  that  point.  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  make  it  even  with  our  diminished  numbers  did  the 
army  exhibit  its  former  temper  and  condition,  but,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  hazard  would  be  great  and 
reverse  disastrous.'  *  But  McClellan  was  not  more  cheer- 
ful.    *  The  army,'  he  said  on  the  27th,  *  is  not  now  in  a 

a  rebel  army  he  reports  that  he  has  enoountered  a  force  twice  his  strength. 
Now  I  know  we  have  half  a  million  soldiers,  so  I  am  bound  to  believe  that 
the  rebels  have  twice  that  number.' 
*  O.  B.,  vol.  xix.,  part  ii.,  p.  627. 
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condition  to  uadertako  auother  uampaign  oor  to  bring  on 
another  battle,  unless  great  advantages  are  offered  by  some 
mistake  of  the  enemy,  or  presBing  military  exigeocieB  rraider 
it  necessary.'  So  far  &om  thinking  of  porsait,  be  thought 
only  of  the  defence  of  the  Fotomao,  apprehending  a  renewed 
attempt  to  enter  Maryland,  and  by  no  means  over-confident 
that  the  two  army  corps  which  he  had  at  last  sent  to  Harper's 
Ferry  woald  be  able  to  maintain  their  position  if  attacked.* 
Nor  were  the  soldiers  more  eager  than  their  commander  to 
croBB  Bworda  with  their  formidable  enemy.  '  It  wonld  be 
QBelesa,'  says  GenersJ  G.  H.  Gordon,  who  now  commanded  a 
Federal  diviBion,  '  to  deny  that  at  this  period  there  was  a 
doBpondent  feeling  in  the  army,'  and  the  Special  Gone- 
spondentB  of  the  New  York  newspapers,  the  '  World  '  and 
'  Tribune,'  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Bet  the 
clearest  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  troopB  is  fox- 
nisbed  in  the  nameroos  reports  which  deal  with  straggling. 
The  vice  had  reached  a  pitch  which  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able. Thonsands  and  tens  of  thonsands.  Federals  as  well 
as  Confederates,  were  absent  from  their  commands. 

'  The  States  of  the  North,'  wrote  MoGlellan,  *  are 
flooded  with  deserters  and  absentees.  One  corps  of  this 
army  has  18,000  men  present  and  16,000  absent ;  of  this 
15,000,  8,000  probably  are  at  work  at  home.' '  On  Sep- 
tember 23,  General  Meade,  who  had  ancceeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  Hooker's  corps,  reported  that  over  8,000  men, 
including  250  officers,  had  quitted  the  ranks  either  before  or 
during  tiie  battle  of  Antietam ;  adding  that '  this  terrible 
and  serions  evil  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  body.'  *  The 
Confederates,  althongh  the  privations  of  the  troops  daring 
the  forced  marches,  their  indifferent  equipment,  and  the 
deficiencies  of  the  commissariat  were  contributory  caoses, 
had  almost  as  much  reason  to  complain.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Leesburg  alone  over  10,000  men  were 
living  on  the  citizens.  Jackson's  own  division,  which  took 
into  action  1,600  effectives  on  September  17  and  lost  700, 
had  3,900  present  for  duty  on  September  SO;  Lawton's 

'  O,  B.,  vol.  lis,,  part  i.,  p.  70. 

'  Ibid.,  part  ii.,  p.  366.  *  Ibid.,  p.  848. 
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division  rose  from  2,600  to  4,460  daring  the  same  period ; 
and  the  returns  show  that  the  strength  of  Longstreet's  and 
Jackson's  corps  was  only  87,992  on  September  22,  but  52,019 
on  October  1.'  It  is  thus  evident  that  in  eight  days  the  army 
was  increased  by  more  than  14,000  men,  yet  only  a  few  con- 
scripts had  been  enrolled.  Lee's  official  reports  and  cor- 
respondence allude  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  indiscipline 
of  his  army.  '  The  absent,'  he  wrote  on  September  28, '  are 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land ; '  and  in  the  dispatches  of 
his  subordinates  are  to  be  found  many  references  to  the 
vagrant  tendencies  of  their  commands.^  A  strong  provost 
guard  was  established  at  Winchester  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting stragglers.  Parties  of  cavalry  were  sent  out  to  protect 
the  farms  from  pillage,  and  to  bring  in  the  marauders  as 
prisoners.  The  most  stringent  regulations  were  issued  as  to 
the  preservation  of  order  on  the  march,  the  security  of 
private  property,  and  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties 
by  regimental  and  commissariat  officers.  On  September  23, 
General  Jones  reported  from  Winchester  that  the  country 
was  full  of  stragglers,  that  he  had  already  sent  back  6,000  or 
6,000,  and  that  the  numbers  of  officers  amongst  them  was 
astonishing.'  The  most  earnest  representations  were  made 
to  the  President,  suggesting  trial  of  the  offenders  by 
drumhead  court-martial,  and  ordinary  police  duties  became 
the  engrossing  occupation  of  every  general  officer. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  then,  that  the  Confederates  had 
drawn  much  profit  from  the  invasion  of  Maryland.  The 
capture  of  Harper's  Perry  made  but  small  amends  for 

'  O.  B.,  vol.  xix.,  part  ii.,  pp.  621,  639. 

'  General  orders,  Sept.  4 ;  Lee  to  Davis,  Sept.  7 ;  Lee  to  Davis,  Sept.  IS ; 
special  orders,  Sept.  21 ;  circalar  order,  Sept.  22 ;  Lee  to  Davis,  Sept.  28  ; 
Lee  to  Secretary  of  War,  Sept.  23 ;  Lee  to  Pendleton,  Sept.  24 ;  Lee  to 
Davis,  Sept.  24 ;  Lee  to  Davis,  Sept.  28 ;  Lee  to  Davis,  Oct.  2 ;  O.  B.,  vol. 
xix.,  part  ii.  See  also  Beport  of  D.  H.  Hill,  0.  B.,  vol.  xix.,  part  i.,  p.  1026. 
Stuart  to  Secretary  of  War,  Oct.  13.  On  Sept.  21,  Jackson's  adjntant- 
general  wrote,  *  We  should  have  gained  a  victory  and  routed  them,  had  it 
not  heen  for  the  straggling.  We  were  twenty-five  thousand  short  by  this 
cause.'  Memoirs  of  W,  N.  Pendleton^  D.D.,  p.  217.  It  is  bat  fair  to  say  that 
on  September  13  there  was  a  camp  of  900  barefooted  men  at  Winchester,  and 
*  a  great  many  more  with  the  army.'  Lee  to  Qaarter-Master-General,  0.  B., 
voL  xix.,  part  ii.,  p.  614. 

*  O.  B,  vol.  xix.,  part  ii.,  p.  629. 
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the  retreat  into  Virginia ;  and  the  stabbom  endnranoe 
of  Sbarpsborg,  however  remarkable  in  the  annals  of 
war,  bad  served  no  useful  purpoae  beyond  crippling  for 
the  time  being  the  Federal  arm;.  The  battle  most  be 
classed  with  Aepem  and  Talavera  ;  Lee's  soldiera  saved  their 
honour,  bat  no  more.  The  facts  were  not  to  be  disguised. 
the  Confederates  had  missed  their  mark.  Only  a  few 
hundred  recroits  had  been  raised  in  Maryland,  and  there 
had  been  no  popular  outbreak  against  the  Union  Govern- 
ment. The  Union  army  had  escaped  defeat ;  Linooln  had 
been  able  to  announce  to  the  Northern  people  that  Lee's 
victorioas  career  had  at  length  been  checked  ;  and  12,000 
veteran  soldiers,  the  flower  of  the  Southern  army,  had 
foUen  in  battle.  Had  General  Longstreet's  advice  been 
taken,  and  the  troops  withdrawn  across  the  Potomac  after 
the  ffUl  of  Harper's  Ferry,  this  enormous  loss,  which  the 
Confederacy  could  so  ill  afford,  would  certainly  have  been 
avoided.  Yet  Lee  was  not  ill-satisfied  with  the  resolts 
of  the  campaign,  nor  did  Jackson  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
accepting  battle  on  the  Antietam. 

ihe  hazard  was  great,  but  the  stake  was  greater.  To 
achieve  decisive  success  in  war  some  risk  mast  be  run.  *  It 
is  impossible,'  says  Moltke,  'to  forecast  the  result  of  a 
pitched  battle  ; '  but  this  is  no  reason  that  pitched  battles, 
if  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  should  be  shirked. 
And  in  the  Sharpsburg  campaign  the  Confederates  had  on- 
donbtedly  fair  prospects  of  success.  If  the  lost  order  had 
not  fallen  into  McCIellan's  hands,Lee  in  all  probability  wonid 
have  had  ample  time  to  select  his  battlefield  and  concentrate 
his  army ;  there  wonld  have  been  no  need  of  forced  marches, 
and  conseqnently  mncb  less  straggling.  Both  Lee  and 
Jackson  counted  on  the  caution  of  tiieii  opponent.  Both 
were  surprised  by  the  unwonted  vigour  he  displayed, 
especially  at  South  Mountain  and  in  the  march  to  Sharps- 
burg. Sacb  resolntion  in  action,  they  were  aware,  was 
foreign  to  bis  nature.  '  I  cannot  understand  this  move  of 
McCIellan's,'  was  Jackson's  remark,  when  it  was  reported 
that  the  Federal  general  bad  boldly  advanced  against 
the  strong  position  on  South  Mountain.    But  neither  Lee 
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nor  Jackson  was  aware  that  McGlellan  had  exact  infor- 
mation of  their  dispositions,  and  that  the  carelessness 
of  a  Confederate  staff  officer  had  done  more  for  the  Union 
than  all  the  Northern  scouts  and  spies  in  Maryland. 
Jackson  had  been  disposed  to  leave  a  larger  margin 
for  accidents  than  his  commander.  He  would  have 
left  Harper's  Ferry  alone,  and  have  fought  the  Federals 
in  the  mountains ;  >  and  he  was  probably  right,  for  in 
the  Gettysburg  campaign  of  the  following  year,  when 
Lee  again  crossed  tiie  Potomac,  Harper's  Ferry  was 
ignored,  although  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison,  and 
neither  in  advance  nor  retreat  were  the  Confederate 
communications  troubled.  But  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving 
battle  on  the  Antietam,  after  the  fall  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
there  was  no  divergence  of  opinion  between  Lee  and  bis 
lieutenant.  They  had  no  reason  to  respect  the  Union 
army  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  and  very  great  reason  to 
believe  that  McClellan  was  incapable  of  wielding  it.  Their 
anticipations  were  well  founded.  The  Federal  attack  was 
badly  designed  and  badly  executed.  If  it  be  compared  with 
the  German  attack  at  Worth,  the  defects  of  McClellan,  the 
defects  of  his  subordinates,  the  want  of  sound  training 
throughout  the  whole  army,  become  at  once  apparent.  On 
August  6,  1870,  there  was  certainly,  early  in  the  day,  much 
disjointed  fighting,  due  in  great  part  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  country,  the  absence  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  generals  to  render  each  other  loyal  sup- 
port. But  when  once  the  Commander-in-Chief  appeared 
upon  the  field,  and,  assuming  direction  of  the  battle,  infused 
harmony  into  the  operations,  the  strength  and  unity  of  the 
attack  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  80,000  men  were  launched  against  McMahon's 
front,  26,000  against  his  right,  and  10,000  against  his  left. 
Every  battalion  within  sound  of  the  cannon  participated  in 
the  forward  movement ;  and  numerous  batteries,  crossing 
the  stream  which  corresponds  with  the  Antietam,  supported 
the  infantry  at  the  closest  range.  No  general  hesitated 
to  act  on  his  own  responsibility.    Everywhere  there  was 

*  Dabney,  vol.  ii.,  p.  302 
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oo-operation,betweeiiinfantry  and  artillery,  between  divieion 
and  division,  between  arm;  corps  and  army  corps;  and 
such  co-operation,  dae  to  a  soand  system  of  command,  is 
the  characteristic  mark  of  a  well-trained  army  and  a  wise 
leader.  At  Sharpsbnrg,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
combination  whatever,  and  even  the  army  corps  com- 
manders dared  not  act  without  specific  orders.  There  waa 
nothing  like  the  close  concert  and  the  aggressive  energy 
which  had  carried  the  Soathemers  to  victory  at  Gaines' 
Mill  and  the  Second  Manassas.  The  principle  of  mutual 
support  was  ntterly  ignored.  The  army  corps  attacked  in 
succession  and  not  simultaneously,  and  in  succeBsion  the; 
were  defeated.  McClellan  fought  three  separate  battles,  from 
dawn  to  10  a.m.  against  Lee's  left ;  from  10  a.u.  to  1  v.u. 
against  his  centre  ;  from  1  to  4  p.if .  against  his  right.  The 
snbordinate  generals,  although,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the; 
handled  their  commands  skilftill;,  showed  no  initiative, 
and  waited  for  orders  instead  of  improving  the  opportunity. 
Only  two-thirds  of  the  army  was  engaged ;  25,000  men 
hardly  fired  a  shot,  and  from  first  to  last  there  was  not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  co-operation.  McClellan  was  made 
aware  by  his  signalleis  on  the  Bed  Hill  of  ever;  move- 
ment that  took  place  in  his  opponent's  lines,  and  yet  he 
was  nnable  to  take  advantage  of  Lee's  weakness.  He  had 
still  to  grasp  the  elementar;  role  that  the  combination  of 
superior  numbers  and  of  all  arms  against  a  single  point 
is  necessary  to  win  battles. 

The  Northern  infantry,  indeed,  had  not  fought  like 
troops  who  own  their  opponents  as  the  better  men. 
Bather  had  they  displayed  an  elasticit;  of  spirit  unsns- 
pected  b;  their  enemies ;  and  the  Confederate  soldiers, 
who  knew  with  what  fierce  courage  the  attack  had  been 
sustained,  looked  on  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  as  the 
most  splendid  of  their  achievements.  No  small  share  of 
the  glory  fell  to  Jackson.  Since  the  victory  of  Cedar  Bnn, 
his  fame,  somewhat  obscured  by  Frayser's  Farm  and 
Malvern  Hill,  had  increased  b;  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the 
defence  of  the  West  Wood  was  classed  with  the  march  to 
Manassas  Junction,  the  three  days'  battle  about  Oroveton, 
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and  the  swift  seizure  of  Harper's  Ferry.  On  October  2, 
Lee  proposed  to  the  President  that  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  should  be  organised  in  two  army  corps,  for 
the  command  of  which  he  recommended  Longstreet  and 
Jackson.  'My  opinion/  wrote  Lee,  'of  General  Jackson 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  daring  this  expedition.  He  is 
true,  honesty  and  brave ;  has  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of 
the  service,  and  spares  no  exertion  to  accomplish  his 
object.'  ^  On  October  11,  Jackson  received  his  promotion 
as  Lieutenant-General,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Second 
Army  Corps,  consisting  at  that  date  of  his  own 
division,  the  Light  Division,  Swell's,  and  D.  H.  Hill's, 
together  with  Colonel  Brown's  battalion  of  artillery ;  a  force 
of  1,917  officers,  25,000  men,  and  126  guns. 

Jackson  does  not  appear  to  have  been  unduly  elated 
by  his  promotion,  for  two  days  after  his  appointment  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  that  there  was  no  position  in  the  world 
equal  to  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  letter 
was  principally  concerned  with  the  lessons  he  had  learned 
from  the  sermon  of  the  previous  Sunday.*    The  soldiers  of 

'  O.  IL,  Yol.  xix.,  part  ii.,  p.  643. 

*  Aboat  this  time  he  made  a  snooessf al  appearance  in  a  new  rdU,  In 
September,  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson  was  told  off  to  accompany  Colonel 
Garnet  Wolseley,  the  Hon.  Francis  Lawley,  Special  Correspondent  to 
the  TimeSt  uid  Mr.  Vizetelly,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Illustrated 
London  NewSt  round  the  Confederate  camps.  *  By  order  of  General  Lee/ 
he  says, '  I  introdaced  the  party  to  General  Jackson.  We  were  all  seated 
in  front  of  General  Jackson's  tent,  and  he  took  up  the  conversation.  He 
had  been  to  England,  and  had  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  architecture 
of  Durham  Cathedral  and  with  the  history  of  the  bishopric.  The  Bishops 
had  been  Palatines  from  the  date  of  the  Conquest,  and  exercised  semi-royal 
authority  over  their  bishopric. 

'  There  is  a  fair  history  of  the  Palatinate  of  Durham  in  Blackstone  and 
Coke,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  General  Jackson  derived  his  information 
from  those  two  fountains  of  the  law.  Anyhow,  he  cross-examined  the 
Englishmen  in  detail  about  the  cathedral  and  the  dose  and  the  rights 
of  the  bishops,  &o.  &o.  He  gave  them  no  chance  to  talk,  and  kept  them 
busy  answering  questions,  for  he  knew  more  about  Durham  than  they  did. 

*  As  we  rode  away,  I  said :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  disclosed  Jackson  in  a 
new  character  to  me,  and  I've  been  carefully  observing  him  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  You  have  mode  him  exhibit  finesse^  for  he  did  all  the  talking  to 
keep  you  from  asking  too  curious  or  embarrassing  questions.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it  in  him  before."  We  all  laughed,  and  agreed  that  the 
general  had  been  too  much  for  the  interviewers/ — Memoirs,  pp.  530-1. 
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the  Second  Army  Oorpn,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to 
forget  his  greatnesB.  In  their  bivoaacs  by  the  clear  waters 
of  the  Opeqnon,  with  abondance  of  sapplies  and  with  ample 
leisure  ifor  tecaperation,  the  troops  rapidly  regained  their 
strength  and  spirit.  The  reaction  foond  vent  in  the  most 
extravagant  gaiety.  No  oixoamstance  that  promised  enter- 
tainment was  permitted  to  pass  without  attention,  and  the 
jest  started  at  the  expense  of  some  mifortonate  wight,  con- 
epicnoas  for  peculiarity  of  dress  or  demeanonr,  was  taken  up 
by  a  hundred  voiceB.  None  were  spared.  A  trim  staff  officer 
was  horriBed  at  the  irreverent  reception  of  his  nicely  twisted 
moustache,  as  he  heard  from  bithind  innumerable  trees : 
'  Take  them  mice  out  o'  your  mouth  !  take  'em  out — no  use 
to  say  they  ain't  there,  see  their  tails  hanging  out ! ' 
Another,  sporting  immense  whiskers,  was  urged  '  to  come 
out  o'  that  bunch  of  hair !  I  know  you're  in  there !  I  see 
your  ears  a-working  I '  So  the  soldiers  chaffed  the  dandies, 
and  the  camp  rang  with  laughter ;  fun  and  frolic  were  always 
in  the  air,  and  the  fierce  fighters  of  Sharpsborg  behaved 
like  schoolboys  on  a  hoUday.  But  when  the  general  rode 
by  the  men  remembered  the  victories  they  had  von 
and  to  whom  they  owed  them,  the  hardships  they  had 
endured,  and  who  hod  shored  them ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  '  Little  Sorrel '  was  the  sore  precursor  of  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  The  horse  soon  learned 
what  the  cheers  implied,  and  directly  they  began  he 
would  break  into  a  gallop,  as  if  to  carry  his  rider  as 
quickly  as  possible  through  the  embarrassing  ordeal. 
Bot  the  aoldiere  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  their  com- 
mander's modesty,  and  whenever  he  was  compelled  to 
pass  through  the  bivouacs  the  same  tribute  was  bo  in- 
variably offered  that  the  sound  of  a  distant  cheer,  rolling 
down  the  lines  of  ttie  Second  Army  Corps,  always  evoked 
the  exclamation  :  'Boys,  look  out  t  here  comes  old  Stone- 
wall or  an  old  hare  t '  '  These  being  the  only  individuals,' 
writes  one  of  Jackson's  soldiers, '  who  never  foiled  to  bring 
down  the  whole  house.' 

Nothing  conld  express  more  clearly  the  loyalty  of  the 
soldiers  to  their  general  than  this  qnaint  estimate  of  his 
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popularity.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  averse  to  the  unrestrained 
display  of  personal  affection ;  and  when  his  natural  reluc- 
tance is  overborne  by  irrepressible  emotion,  he  attempts 
to  hide  it  by  a  jest.  So  Jackson's  veterans  laughed 
at  his  peculiarities,  at  his  dingy  uniform,  his  battered  cap, 
bis  respect  for  clergymen,  his  punctilious  courtesy,  and  his 
blushes.  They  delighted  in  the  phrase,  when  a  distant  yell 
was  heard,  'Here's  "Old  Jack"  or  a  rabbit!'  They  de- 
lighted more  in  his  confusion  when  he  galloped  through  the 
shouting  camp.  '  Here  he  comes,'  they  said,  *  we'll  make 
him  take  his  hat  off.'  They  invented  strange  fables  of 
which  he  was  the  hero.  '  Stonewall  died,'  ran  one  of  the 
most  popular,  '  and  two  angels  came  down  from  heaven  to 
take  him  back  with  them.  They  went  to  his  tent.  He 
was  not  there.  They  went  to  the  hospital.  He  was  not 
there.  They  went  to  the  outposts.  He  was  not  there. 
They  went  to  the  prayer-meeting.  He  was  not  there.  So 
they  had  to  return  without  him ;  but  when  they  reported 
that  he  had  disappeared,  they  found  that  he  had  made  a 
flank  march  and  reached  heaven  before  them.'  Another 
was  to  the  effect  that  whereas  Moses  took  forty  years  to 
get  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness,  ' "  Old 
Jack  "  would  have  double-quicked  them  through  in  three 
days  on  half  rations  ! ' 

But,  nevertheless,  beneath  this  affectation  of  hilarity 
lay  a  deep  and  passionate  devotion;  and  two  incidents 
which  occurred  at  this  time  show  the  extent  of  this 
feeling,  and  at  least  one  reason  for  its  existence.  'On 
October  8th,'  writes  Major  Heros  von  Borcke,  adjutant- 
general  of  the  cavalry  division,  'I  was  honoured  with 
the  pleasing  mission  of  presenting  to  Stonewall,  as  a  slight 
token  of  Stuart's  high  regard,  a  new  uniform  coat,  which 
had  just  arrived  from  the  hands  of  a  Richmond  tailor. 
Starting  at  once,  I  reached  the  simple  tent  of  our  great 
general  just  in  time  for  dinner.  I  found  him  in  his  old 
weather-stained  coat,  from  which  all  the  buttons  had  been 
cUpped  by  the  fair  hands  of  patriotic  ladies,  and  which, 
from  exposure  to  sun,  rain,  and  powder-smoke,  and  by 
reason  of  many  rents  and  patches,  was  in  a  very  unseemly 
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condition.  When  I  had  detipatched  more  important 
matters,  I  produced  General  Staart'e  present  in  all  its 
magnificence  of  gilt  bnttons  and  sheen;  facings  and  gold 
lace,  and  I  was  heartily  amused  at  the  modest  confusion 
with  which  the  hero  of  many  battles  regarded  the  fine 
tmiform,  scarcely  daring  to  teach  it,  and  at  the  quiet  va^ 
in  which  at  last  be  folded  it  ap  carefnlly  and  deposited  it 
in  his  portmanteau,  saying  to  me,  "  Q-ive  Stuart  my  best 
thanks,  M^or ;  the  coat  ia  mach  too  handsome  for  me,  bnt 
I  shall  take  the  best  care  of  it,  and  ahall  prize  it  h^hly 
as  a  soQvenir.  And  now  let  as  have  some  dmner."  Bnt  I 
protested  emphatically  against  the  sammary  disposition  of 
the  matter  of  the  coat,  deeming  my  mission  indeed  but  half 
eiecated,  and  remarked  that  Staart  woold  certainly  ask 
bow  the  coat  fitted,  and  that  I  should  take  it  as  a  personal 
favour  if  he  would  pnt  it  on.  To  this  with  a  smile  be  readily 
assented,  and  having  donned  the  garment,  he  escorted  me 
ontside  the  tent  to  the  table  where  dinner  had  been  served 
in  the  open  air.  The  whole  of  the  staff  were  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  at  their  chiePa  brilliant  appearance,  and  the  old 
negro  servant,  who  was  bearing  the  roast  turkey  to  the 
board,  stopped  in  mid  career  with  a  most  bewildered 
expression,  and  gazed  in  sach  wonderment  at  his  master 
as  if  he  had  been  transfignred  before  him.  Meanwhile, 
the  romoor  of  the  change  ran  like  electricity  throagh  the 
Qeighbonring  camps,  the  soldiers  came  rmining  by  hnndredB 
to  the  spot,  desirous  of  seeing  their  beloved  Stonewall  in 
his  new  attire ;  and  the  first  wearing  of  a  new  robe  by 
Louis  XIV.,  at  whose  morning  toilette  all  the  world  was 
accustomed  to  assemble,  never  created  half  the  excitoment 
at  Yersaillefl  that  was  roused  in  the  woods  of  Virginia  by 
the  investment  of  Jackson  in  the  new  regulation  omform.*  * 
The  second  incident  is  less  amusing,  but  waa  not  less 
appreciated  by  the  rank  and  file.  !&ding  one  morning 
near  Front  Boyal,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  Jackson  was 
stopped  by  a  countrywoman,  with  a  chubby  child  on 
either  side,  who  inquired  anxiously  for  her  son  Johnnie, 
serving,  she  Baid,  '  in  Captain  Jackson's  company.'  The 
'  JfrnKtirto/  th*  Con/iieralt  War,  toL  L 
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general,  with  the  deferential  courtesy  he  never  laid 
aside,  introduced  himself  as  her  son's  commanding  officer, 
but  begged  for  further  information  as  to  his  regiment. 
The  good  dame,  however,  whose  interest  in  the  war 
centred  on  one  individual,  appeared  astonished  that 
*  Captain  Jackson '  did  not  know  her  particular  *  Johnnie,' 
and  repeated  her  inquiries  with  such  tearful  emphasis  that 
the  young  staff  officers  began  to  smile.  Unfortunately 
for  themselves,  Jackson  heard  a  titter,  and  turning  on  them 
with  a  scathing  rebuke  for  their  want  of  manners,  he  sent 
them  off  in  different  directions  to  discover  Johnnie, 
giving  them  no  rest  until  mother  and  son  were  brought 
together. 

But  if  the  soldiers  loved  Jackson  for  his  simplicity,  and 
respected  him  for  his  honesty,  beyond  and  above  was  the 
sense  of  his  strength  and  power,  of  his  indomitable  will, 
of  the  inflexibility  of  his  justice,  and  of  the  unmeasured  re- 
sources of  his  vigorous  intellect.  It  is  curious  even  after 
the  long  lapse  of  years  to  hear  his  veterans  speak  of 
their  commander.  Laughter  mingles  with  tears;  each 
has  some  droll  anecdote  to  relate,  each  some  instance 
of  thoughtful  sympathy  or  kindly  deed ;  but  it  is  still 
plain  to  be  seen  how  they  feared  his  displeasure,  how 
hard  they  found  his  discipline,  how  conscious  they  were  of 
their  own  mental  inferiority.  The  mighty  phantom  of 
their  lost  leader  still  dominates  their  thoughts ;  just  as  in 
the  battles  of  the  Confederacy  his  earthly  presentment 
dominated  the  will  of  the  Second  Army  Corps.  In  the 
campaign  which  had  driven  the  invaders  from  Virginia, 
and  carried  the  Confederate  colours  to  within  sight  of 
Washington,  his  men  had  found  their  master.  They  had 
forgotten  how  to  criticise.  His  generals  had  learned  to 
trust  him.  Success  and  adulation  had  not  indeed  made 
him  more  expansive.  He  was  as  reticent  as  ever,  and 
his  troops — *  the  foot-cavalry '  as  they  were  now  called — 
were  stUl  marched  to  and  fro  without  knowing  why  or 
whither.  But  men  and  officers,  instead  of  grumbling  when 
they  were  roused  at  untimely  hours,  or  when  their  marches 
were  prolonged,  without  apparent  necessity,  obeyed  with 
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alacrity,  and  amosed  themselTeB  by  voudering  what  aenr 
BurpttBe  the  general  waa  preparing.  'Where  are  yon 
going  ? '  they  were  asked  as  they  were  turned  ont  for  an  on- 
expected  march :  ■  We  don't  know,  but "  Old  Jack  "  does,'  was 
the  laughing  reply.  And  they  had  learned  something  of 
hifi  methods.  They  had  discovered  the  v&lne  of  time,  of 
activity,  of  myatery,  of  reaolution.  They  dificnaeed  hiB 
atratagems,  gradually  evolving,  for  they  were  by  no  means 
apparent  at  the  time,  the  object  and  aim  of  his  mancenvreB ; 
and  the  atirring  versea,  sung  round  every  camp-fire,  show 
that  the  soldiera  not  only  grasped  his  principles  of  warfare, 
but  that  they  knew  right  well  to  whom  their  victories  were 
to  be  attribated. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  WAT  ' 

Come,  atack  arms,  men,  pile  on  the  rails ; 

Stir  up  the  camp-fires  oright ; 
No  matter  if  the  canteen  fails. 

We'll  make  a  roaring  night. 
Here  Shenandoah  brawls  along, 
There  lofty  Blue  Bidge  echoes  strong, 
To  swell  ute  Brigade's  roaring  song 

Of  Stonewall  Jackson's  way. 

We  see  him  now — the  old  slonohed  hat, 

Cocked  o'er  his  eye  askew  ; 
The  shrewd  dry  smile— the  speeoh  so  pat. 

So  calm,  BO  blunt,  so  true. 
The  '  Blue-Light  Elder '  knows  them  well : 
Says  he, '  That's  Banks— he's  fond  of  shell ; 
Lord  save  hia  soul !  we'll  give  him '  well, 

That's  Stonewall  Jacksoo's  way. 

Silence  1  ground  arms  I  kneel  all  I  caps  off  I 

Old  Blue- Light's  going  to  pray ; 
Strangle  the  fool  that  dt^s  to  scoff  I 

Attention  I  it's  his  way  I 
Appealing  from  bis  native  sod, 
In  formd  pauperis  to  God, 
'  Lay  bare  thine  arm — stretch  forth  thy  rod, 

Amen  1 '     That's  Stonewall's  way. 
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He's  in  the  saddle  now  I    Fall  in ! 

Steady,  the  whole  Brigade  1 
HilPs  at  the  Ford,  oat  off  I— we'll  win 

His  way  oat,  baJl  and  blade. 
What  matter  if  oar  shoes  are  worn  ? 
What  matter  if  oar  feet  are  torn  ? 
Quick  step !  we're  with  him  before  moru  ! 

That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way. 

The  san's  bright  lances  roat  the  mists 
Of  morning — and,  by  George  I 

There's  Longstreet  struggling  in  the  listb, 
Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 

Pope  and  his  colunms  whipped  before — 

'  Bayonets  and  grape ! '  hear  Stonewall  roar ; 

'  Charge,  Stuart  1  pay  off  Ashby's  score  1 ' 
That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way. 

Ah  1  madden,  wait  and  watch  and  yearn 
For  news  of  Stonewall's  band ; 

Ah  1  widow,  read  with  eyes  that  bum 
The  ring  upon  thy  hand. 

Ah  1  wife,  sew  on,  pray  on,  hope  on, 

Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn ; 

The  foe  had  better  ne'er  been  born 
That  gets  in  Stonewall's  way. 


Jackion'i  Strength  and  Lontt,  Augu»t-8eptemb»r  1862. 
StreDgth  at  Cedar  Bim,  Aagaat  0  : 

Winder's  (Jackson's  own)  Dinsion  (estimate)    .        ■        •  8,000 

Ew«U'b  Divuion  ■ G,SeO 

Lawton's  Brigade ' 3,200 

A.  P.  Hill's  (the  light)  Division*       .....    13,000 

Kobertson'B  Cavalry  Brigade  *  (estimate)    ....  1,200 

28,760 
Losses  at  Cedar  Bon : 


Winder's  Division 718\ 

Ewetl'a  Diviaion 196 1 

The  Light  Division S81  [ 

Cavalry,  &c 20 1 


1314 
23,486 


LoRses  on  the  Bappahonnook,  Angnst  20-24    .         .         . 

Losses  at    Bristoe    Station  and   Manassas    Jonotion,  \ 

AngDst  26,  !iT 800 

Losses  at  Groveton,  Angnst  28 :  I     .  ^^^ 

StonewaU  Eivision  (estimate)    .        .        .        Ml  \  i  ««  I 
EweU'a  Division 769 /^'^^ 

Stragglers  and  siok  (estimate)  ....         1,200  I 

Cavalry  transferred  to  Stnart 1,200  ' 

Strength  at  Seoond  Manassas,  August  20  and  80     .        .        .    18,480 

Losses  : 

Taliaferro's  Division 416  \ 

EweU's  Division 864 1    %BffJ 

The  Light  Division 1,507) 

Loss  at  ChantJlly.  September  1 000 

Should  have  marched  into  Maryland      .        .  ,        .     lfi,&49 


'  Keport  of  Jo)y  ^0,  0.  B.,  vol.  xl,,  part  iii.,  p.  645.     (S^  regimentii  bad 
been  lidded.) 

'  Four  rtgi'iieiit*- 


11,800 


1 
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Strength  at  Sluurpsborg : 

Jones*  Division 2,000 

Ewell*B  Division       .......  4,000 

The  Light  Division  .......  5,000 

(1  Brigade  left  at  Harper's  Ferry)    ....      800 

Loss  at  Harper's  Ferry .        .        .        .      ^  •       •        .        •  62 

Losses  at  Sharpeburg: 

Jones*  Division 700 

EweU's  Division 1,884       2,488 

The  Light  Division 404, 

Strength  on  September  19  9,800 

The  Beport  of  September  22, 0.  B.,  vol.  xiv.,  part  ii.,  p.  621,  gives : 

Jackson's  own  Division 2,558 

EweU's  Division 8,290 

The  Light  Division 4,777 

10,620* 

II  r        ■I^IM.  !■  ■!  ■■         I  1^^         ^M         ■  ■  I  111  ,  ■l^MIHHl         ^m^  ^^      Mil  !■  ^—1^^ 

'  8,866  sick  and  straggling  since  Aagaat  28-21  p.e. 
^  Over  1,800  stragglers  had  rejoined. 


CHAPTER  XX 


FBBDBBIOKSBCBa 


Whilb  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  resting  in  the 
Valley,  McGletlan  was  preparing  for  a  winter  campaign. 
1863.  He  was  onable,  however,  to  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
October.  patience  of  the  Northern  people.  Not  only  waa 
be  determined  to  postpone  all  movement  antil  his  army 
was  properly  equipped,  his  ranks  reoruited,  his  cavaliy 
remounted,  and  his  administrative  services  reorganised, 
but  the  military  authorities  at  Washington  were  very 
slow  in  meeting  his  demands.  Notwithstanding,  then, 
the  orders  of  the  President,  the  remonstrances  of  Halleck, 
and  the  clamour  of  the  press,  for  more  than  five  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  Sharpsbnrg  he  remained  inactive  on  the 
Potomac.  It  may  be  tiiat  in  the  interests  of  the  army  he 
waa  perfectly  right  in  resisting  the  pressore  brought  to 
bear  upon  lum.  He  was  certainly  the  best  judge  of  the 
temper  of  his  troops,  and  could  estimate  more  exactly  than 
either  Lincoln  or  Halleck  the  chances  of  success  if  he  were 
to  encounter  Lee's  veterans  on  their  native  soil.  How* 
ever  this  may  be,  his  inaction  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  the  political  situation.  The  President, 
immediately  the  Confederates  retired  from  Maryland,  had 
taken  a  step  which  changed  the  character  of  the  war. 
Hitherto  the  Northerners  had  fought  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  aa  inter- 
preted by  themselves.  Now,  after  eighteen  months  of  con- 
llict,  the  Constitution  was  deliberately  violated.  For  the 
clauHe  which  forbade  all  interference  with  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  several  States,  a  declaration  that 
slavery  should  no  longer   exist    within   the    boondaries 
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of  the  Republic  was  substituted,  and  the  armies  of  the 
Union  were  called  upon  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the 
negro. 

In  the  condition  of  political  parties  this  measure  was 
daring.  It  was  not  approved  by  the  Democrats,  and  many 
of  the  soldiers  were  Democrats;  or  by  those — and  they 
were  not  a  few — who  believed  tiiat  compromise  was  the 
surest  means  of  restoring  peace ;  or  by  those — and  they 
were  numerous — who  thought  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
a  smaller  evil  than  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  opposi- 
tion was  very  strong,  and  there  was  but  one  means  of 
reconciling  it— vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  army, 
the  immediate  invasion  of  Virginia,  and  a  decisive  victory. 
Delay  would  expose  the  framers  of  the  measure  to  the 
imputation  of  having  promised  more  than  they  could 
perform,  of  wantonly  tampering  with  the  Constitution,  and 
of  widening  the  breach  between  North  and  South  beyond 
all  hope  of  healing. 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  MoClellan's  refusal  to  move 
forward,  the  friction  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
their  general-in-chief,  which,  so  long  as  Lee  remained  in 
Maryland,  had  been  eJlayed,  once  more  asserted  its  baneful 
influence ;  and  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Confederates 
did  not  serve  to  make  matters  smoother.  Although  the 
greater  part  of  October  was  for  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  a  period  of  unusual  leisure,  the  troops  were  not 
altogether  idle.  As  soon  as  the  stragglers  had  been 
brought  in,  and  the  ranks  of  the  divisions  once  more 
presented  a  respectable  appearance,  various  enterprises 
were  undertaken.  The  Second  Army  Corps  was  en- 
trusted with  the  destruction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Bailway,  a  duty  carried  out  by  Jackson  with  charac- 
teristic thoroughness.  The  line  from  Harper's  Ferry 
to  Winchester,  as  well  as  that  from  Manassas  Junc- 
tion to  Strasburg,  were  also  torn  up  ;  and  the  spoils  of  the 
late  campaign  were  sent  south  to  Bichmond  and  Staunton. 
These  preparations  for  defensive  warfare  were  not,  however, 
so  immediately  embarrassing  to  the  enemy  as  the  action 
of  the  cavalry.     Stuart's  three  brigades,  after  the  afifair  at 
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Boteler'B  Ford,  picketed  the  line  of  the  Fotom&o  &om  the 
North  Mountain  to  the  Shenandoah,  a  distance  of  fort; 
milea  :  Hampton's  brigade  at  HedgesvUle,  Fitzhngh  Lee's 
at  SbepherdetowQ,  ^{unford's  at  Charleetown,  and  head- 
qtiarters  near  Leetown. 

Ou  October  8  General  Lee,  enspecting  that  McClellan 
was  meditating  aome  movement,  ordered  the  cavalry  to 
cross  the  Fotomao  and  reconnoitre.  Selecting  600  men 
from  each  of  his  brigades,  with  General  Hampton,  Colonels 
W.  H.  F.  Lee  and  W.  E.  Jones  in  command,  and 
accompanied  by  four  horae-artillery  gtmB,  Stnart  ren- 
Q^g     dezvoased  on  the  night  of  the  9th  at  Darkes- 

ville.  As  the  day  dawned  he  crossed  the  Fotomao 
at  McCoy's  Ford,  drove  in  the  Federal  pickets,  and  broke 
np  a  signal  station  near  Fairview.  Marching  dne  north, 
he  reached  Mercersburg  at  noon,  and  Chamberabnrg,  forty> 
six  miles  from  Darkeaville,  at  7  p.h.  on  October  10.  Cbam- 
bersburg,  although  a  Federal  supply  depot  of  some  impor- 
tance,  was  withont  a  garrison,  and  here  276  sick  and 
Oct   10   wounded  were  paroled,  600  horses  requisitioned, 

the  wires  cut,  and  the  railroad  obstructed  ;  while 

the  machine  shops,  several  trains  of  loaded  cars,  and  a  large 

quantity  of  small  arms,  amnmnition,  and  clothing  was  de- 

0^  j^    stroyed.     At    nine   the   next  morning  the  force 

marched  in  the  direction  of  Gettysburg,  moving 
round  the  Federal  rear.  Then,  crossing  the  mountains,  it 
turned  south  through  Emmittaburg,  passed  the  Monocaey 
near  Frederick,  and  after  a  march  of  ninety  miles  since  leav* 
ing  Cbambersburg  reached  Hyattstown  at  daylight  on  the 
Oct  12   ^^''^-  Here,  on  the  tooA  which  formed  McClellan'a 

line  of  communication  with  Washington,  a  few 
waggons  were  captured,  and  information  came  to  hand 
that  4,000  or  5,000  Federal  troops  were  near  Fool«iville, 
guarding  the  fords  across  the  Fotomac.  Moving  at  a  troi 
through  the  woods,  the  column,  leaving  Foolesville  two 
or  three  miles  to  the  left,  made  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocaey.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  horn  that  river  an 
advanced- guard  of  hostile  cavalry,  moving  eastward,  was 
encountered  and  driven  in.    Colonel  Lee's  men  were  dis- 
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mounted,  a  gun  was  brought  into  action,  and  under  cover  of 
this  screen,  posted  on  a  high  crest,  the  main  body  made  a 
dash  for  White's  Ford.  The  point  of  passage,  although 
guarded  by  about  100  Federal  riflemen,  was  quickly  seieed, 
and  Stuart's  whole  force,  together  with  the  captured  horses, 
had  completed  the  crossing  before  the  enemy,  advancing 
in  large  force  from  the  Monocacy,  was  in  a  position  to 
interfere. 

This  brilliantly  conducted  expedition  was  as  fruitful  of 
results  as  the  ride  round  McClellan's  army  in  the  previous 
June.  The  information  obtained  was  most  important. 
Lee,  besides  being  furnished  with  a  sufficiently  full  report 
of  the  Federal  dispositions,  learned  that  no  part  of  McClel- 
lan's  army  had  been  detached  to  Washington,  but  that 
it  was  being  reinforced  from  that  quarter,  and  that  there- 
fore no  over-sea  expedition  against  Bichmond  was  to  be 
apprehended.  Several  hundred  fine  horses  from  the  farms 
of  Pennsylvania  furnished  excellent  remounts  for  the 
Confederate  troopers.  Prominent  officials  were  brought 
in  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  Virginia  citizens  who 
had  been  thrown  into  Northern  prisons.  Only  a  few  scouts 
were  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  not  a  man  was  killed. 
The  distance  marched  by  Stuart,  from  Darkesville  to  White's 
Ford,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles,  of  which  the 
last  eighty  were  covered  without  a  halt.  Crossing  the 
Potomac  at  McCoy's  Ford  about  6  a.m.  on  October  10, 
he  had  recrossed  it  at  White's  Ford,  between  1  and  2  p.m.  on 
October  12 ;  he  was  thus  for  flfty-six  hours  inside  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  march  within  thirty 
miles  of  McClellan's  headquarters  near  Harper's  Ferry. 

It  is  often  the  case  in  war  that  a  well-planned  and 
boldly  executed  enterprise  has  a  far  greater  effect  than 
could  possibly  have  been  anticipated.  Neither  Lee  nor 
Stuart  looked  for  larger  results  from  this  raid  than  a 
certain  amount  of  plunder  and  a  good  deal  of  intelUgence. 
But  skill  and  daring  were  crowned  with  a  more  ample  reward 
than  the  attainment  of  the  immediate  object. 

In  the  first  place,  the  expedition,  although  there  was 
little  fighting,  was  most  destructive  to  the  Federal  cavalry. 
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McCleUan  had  done  all  in  his  pover  to  arrest  the  raiders. 
Directly  the  news  came  in  that  the;  had  crossed 
the  Potomac,  troops  vere  sent  in  every  direction  to  out  off 
their  retreat.  Tet  bo  eminently  judicious  were  Stuart's 
precautions,  so  intelligent  the  Maryland  soldiers  who  acted 
as  hie  guides,  and  bo  rapid  his  movements,  that  although 
constant  reports  were  received  by  the  Federal  generals  as  to 
the  progress  and  direction  of  his  column,  the  infonnatiou 
came  always  too  late  to  serve  any  practical  purpose,  and 
his  pursners  were  never  in  time  to  bar  his  march.  General 
Fleasanton,  with  such  cavalry  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
picket  line,  marched  seventy-eight  miles  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  General  Averell's  brigade,  quartered  on  the  Upper 
Potomac,  two  hundred  miles  in  four  days.  The  severity 
of  the  marches  told  heavily  on  these  commands,  already 
worn  oat  by  bard  work  on  the  outposts ;  and  so  many  of  the 
horses  broke  down  that  a  period  of  repose  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  refit  them  for  the  field.  Until  his  cavalry 
should  have  recovered  it  was  impossible  for  McGlellan  to 
invade  Virginia. 

In  the  second  place,  neither  the  Northern  Government 
nor  the  Northern  people  could  forget  that  this  was  the 
second  time  that  McGlellan  had  allowed  Stuart  to  ride  at 
will  round  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Public  confidence  in 
the  general-in-chief  was  greatly  shaken ;  and  a  handle  was 
given  to  his  opponents  in  the  ranks  of  the  abolitionistB, 
who,  because  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  had  much  influence 
with  the  army,  were  already  clamouring  for  his  removal. 

The  respite  which  Stniurt  had  gained  for  Virginia  was 
not,  however,  of  long  duration.  On  October  26,  McGlellan, 
having  ascertained  by  means  of  a  strong  reoonnaissance 
in  force  that  the  Gonfederate  army  was  still  in  the 
vicinity  of  Winchester,  commenced  the  passage  of  the 
Potomac.  The  principal  point  of  crossing  wae 
'  near  Berlin,  and  so  soon  as  it  became  evident 
that  the  Federal  line  of  operations  lay  east  of  Uie  Blae 
Ridge,  Lee  ordered  Longstreet  to  Culpeper  Court  House. 
JEickson,  taking  post  on  the  road  between  Berryville  and 
Gharlestown,  was  to  remain  in  the  Valley. 
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On  November  7  the  situation  was  as  follows : — 

Army  of  thb  Potomac. 


First  Corps    . 
Second  Corps 

Third  Corps  . 

Fifth  Corps  . 
Ninth  Corps  . 
Eleventh  Corps 

Cavabry  Division 


•  .    Warrenton. 

•  .     Reotortown. 
/Between  Manassas  Junction  and 

•  *  \     Warrenton. 
.    white  Plains. 

•  Waterloo. 

•  •    New  Baltimore, 
r  Bappahannock       Station       and 

*  1      Sperryville. 

Line  of  Supply       .        .       •  {'^tilt':^'^'^''"^- 
Twelfth  Corps         •        •        .    Harper's  Ferry  and  Sharpsbnrg. 

Abut  of  Nobthrrn  Virod7Ia. 

First  Corps     •        •        •        .    Cnlpeper  Court  House. 
Second  Corps .        •        •        .    Headquarters,  Millwood. 

r  Hampton's  and  Fitzhngh  Lee's 
CavaJry  Division    •        •        •<      Brigades  on  the  Bappahannock. 

I  Munford's  Brigade  with  Jackson. 

f  Staunton — Strasburg. 
Lines  of  Supply     •        .        •<  Staunton — Culpeper  Court  House. 

t  Biohmond — Gordonsville. 

^^  -  On  this  date  the  six  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 

Potomac  which  were  assembled  between  the  Ball 

Bnn  Mountains  and   the  Blue  Bidge  numbered   125,000 

officers  and  men  present  for  duty,  together  with  320  guns. 

The  returns  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  give  the 

following  strength : — 

Quns 

First  Army  Corps  .  .  81,939  112  (54  short-range  smooth-hores) 

Second  Army  Corps  .  81,794  128  (58          „                      „          ) 

Cavahry  Division   .  .  7,176  4 

Beserve  Artillery  .  •  900  86  (20         ^                     f>          ) 

71,809      276 

The  Confederates  were  not  only  heavily  outnumbered 
by  the  force  immediately  before  them,  but  along  the 
Potomac,  from  Washington  westward,  was  a  second  hostile 
army,  not  indeed  so  large  as  that  commanded  by  McGlellan, 
but  larger  by  several  thousands  than  that  commanded  by 
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Lee.  The  Northern  capital  held  a  garriBon  of  80,000 ;  at 
Harper's  Perry  were  10,000;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sharpsbnrg  over  4,000 ;  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Baihroad  6,000.  Thus  the  total  etrength  of  the  Federals 
exceeded  225,000  men.  Yet  in  face  of  this  enormooB 
host,  and  with  Richmond  only  weakly  garrisoned  behind 
him,  Lee  had  actually  separatea  his  two  wings  by  an  interval 
of  sixty  miles.  He  was  evidently  playing  hia  old  game, 
dividing  his  army  with  a  view  to  a  junction  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

Lincoln,  in  a  letter  of  advice  with  which  he  had 
favomred  McClellan  a  few  days  previously,  had  nrged 
the  importance  of  making  Lee's  line  of  supply  the  first 
objective  of  the  invading  army.  '  An  advance  east 
of  the  Blue  Bidge,'  he  said,  '  would  at  once  menace 
the  enemy's  line  of  communicationB,  and  compel  him  to 
keep  his  forces  together ;  and  if  Lee,  disregarding  this 
menace,  were  to  cat  in  between  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  Washington,  McGlellan  would  have  nothing  to  do  bat 
to  attack  him  in  rear.'  He  suggested,  moreover,  thai  by 
hard  marching  it  might  be  possible  for  McGlellan  to  reach 
Bichmond  first. 

The  Confederate  line  of  communications,  so  the  Presi- 
dent believed,  ran  from  Bichmond  to  Golpeper  Court 
House,  and  McClellan's  advanced-guards,  on  November  7, 
were  within  twenty  miles  of  that  point.  Lee,  however,  had 
altogether  failed  to  respond  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  strat^cal 
pronouncements.  Instead  of  concentrating  his  forces  he 
had  dispersed  them ;  and  instead  of  fearing  for  bis  own 
communications,  he  bad  placed  Jackson  in  a  position  to 
interfere  very  seriously  with  those  of  hia  enemy. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  to  McGlellan  shows  that  the  lessons 
of  the  war  had  not  been  altogether  lost  upon  him. 
Generals  Banks  and  Pope,  with  some  stimulas  from  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  had  taught  him  what  an  important  part  ia 
played  by  lines  of  supply.  He  had  mastered  the  strate- 
gical truism  that  an  enemy's  communications  are  his 
weakest  point.  But  there  were  other  considerations  which 
had  not  come  home  to  him.  He  had  overlooked  the  possi- 
voih  n.  I 
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bilicy  that  Lee  might  threaten  McGlellan's  communications 
before  McClellan  could  threaten  his ;  and  he  had  yet  to 
learn  that  an  army  operating  in  its  own  country,  if  proper 
forethought  be  exercised,  can  establish  an  alternative  Una 
of  supply,  and  provide  itself  with  a  double  base,  thus 
gaining  a  freedom  of  action  of  which  an  invader,  bound, 
unless  he  has  command  of  the  sea,  to  a  single  line,  is  generally 
deprived. 

The  President  appears  to  have  thought  that,  if  Lee 
were  cut  off  from  Bichmond,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
would  be  reduced  to  starvation,  and  become  absolutely  power- 
less. It  never  entered  his  head  that  the  astute  commander 
of  that  army  had  already,  in  anticipation  of  the  very  move- 
ment which  McClellan  was  now  making,  established  a  second 
base  at  Staunton,  and  that  his  line  of  supply,  in  case  of 
necessity,  would  not  run  over  the  open  country  between 
Bichmond  and  Gordonsville,  but  from  Staunton  to  Gulpeper, 
behind  the  ramparts  of  the  Blue  Bidge. 

Lee,  in  fact,  accepted  with  equanimity  the  possibility  of 
the  Federals  intervening  between  himself  and  Bichmond. 
He  had  already,  in  the  campaign  against  Pope,  extricated 
himself  from  such  a  situation  by  a  bold  stroke  against  his 
enemy's  communications ;  and  the  natural  fastness  of  the 
Valley,  amply  provided  with  food  and  forage,  afforded 
facilities  for  such  a  manoeuvre  which  had  been  altogether 
absent  before  the  Second  Manassas.  Nor  was  he  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  opinion,  that  if  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
cut  in  between  Washington  and  McClellan  it  would  be  a 
simple  operation  for  the  latter  to  about  face  and  attack  the 
Confederates  in  rear.  He  knew,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  he 
had  studied  Pope's  campaign,  should  have  known  it  too, 
that  the  operation  of  countermarching,  if  the  line  of  com- 
munication has  been  cut,  is  not  only  apt  to  produce 
great  confusion  and  great  suffering,  but  has  the  very 
worst  effect  on  the  moral  of  the  troops.  But  Lee  had 
that  practical  experience  which  Mr.  Lincoln  lacked,  and 
without  which  it  is  but  waste  of  words  to  dogmatise  on 
strategy.  He  was  well  aware  that  a  large  army  is  a  cum- 
brous machine,  not  readily  deflected  &om  the  original 
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direction  of  the  line  of  march ; '  and,  more  than  all,  be  had 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  soldier  in  the  ranka, 
that  knowledge  of  the  homan  factor,  without  which  no 
military  problem,  whether  of  airategy,  tactics,  or  organisa- 
tion, (an  be  eatiefactoiily  solved.  McClellan's  task,  there- 
fore, so  long  as  he  had  to  depend  for  his  eapplies  on  a 
single  line  of  railway,  was  not  quite  so  simple  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  imagined. 

Nevertheleae,  on  November  7  Lee  decided  to  anite 
his  army.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  advanced  firom  Warren* 
ton,  Jackson  was  to  ascend  the  Valley,  and  crossing  the 
Bine  Bidge  at  Fisher's  Gap,  join  hands  with  Long- 
street,  who  would  retire  from  Madison  Gonrt  House  to  the 
vicinity  of  Goidonsville.  The  Confederates  would  then  be 
concentrated  on  McClellan's  right  flank  shoald  he  march  on 
Bichmond,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  for 
attack ;  or,  if  attack  were  considered  too  haiardoos,  (o 
threaten  his  commonicatlons,  and  compel  him  to  &ill  baok 
to  the  Potomac. 

The  proposed  concentration,  however,  was  not  immedi- 
ately carried  out.  In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  advance 
came  to  a  sudden  standstill ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
Jackson  was  onwilling  to  abandon  his  post  of  vantage  behind 
the  Blue  Bidge.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  policy  of 
manceuvriug  instead  of  intrenching,  of  aiming  at  the 
enemy's  flank  and  rear  instead  of  barring  his  advance 
directly,  was  in  full  agreement  with  his  views  of  war;  and 
it  appears  that  about  this  date  he  had  submitted  proposals 
for  a  movement  against  the  Federal  conunonicabons.  It 
would  be  interesting  indeed  to  have  the  details  of  his  design, 
hut  Jackson's  letter-book  for  this  period  has  onfortanately 
disappeared,  nor  did  he  communicate  his  ideas  toanyofhu 
staff.  Letters  from  General  Lee,  however,  indicate  that 
the  manceuvre  proposed  was  of   the  same  character  as 

'  On  November  1  the  Army  ot  the  PotomM  {not  inoloding  the  Third 
Corpg)  was  itccompkoied  bj  4,B18  waggona  ftnd  ambuluioei,  8,500  truuport 
horses,  and  12,000  mules.  0.  &,  vol.  lii.,  put  !.,  pp.  97-9.  The  tnin  ot 
each  armj  corps  uid  ot  the  oavklij  oovered  eight  mitei  of  road,  or  fifty 
mJiM  [oi  the  vbol*. 
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that  which  brought  Pope  in  such  hot  haste  from  the 
Bappahannock  to  Bull  Bun,  and  that  it  was  Jackson's  sug- 
gestion which  caused  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  reconsider 
his  determination  of  uniting  his  army. 

'  As  long  as  General  Jackson/  wrote  Lee  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  November  10,  'can  operate  with  safety,  and 
secure  his  retirement  west  of  the  Massanutton  Mountains, 
I  think  it  advantageous  that  he  should  be  in  a  position  to 
threaten  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear,  and  thus  prevent  his 
advance  southward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Bidge. 
General  Jackson  has  been  directed  accordingly,  and  should 
the  enemy  descend  into  the  Valley,  General  Longstreet  will 
attack  his  rear,  and  cut  off  his  communications.  The  enemy 
apparently  is  so  strong  in  numbers  that  I  think  it  prefer- 
able  to  baffle  his  designs  by  manoeuvring,  rather  than 
resist  his  advance  by  main  force.  To  accomplish  the  latter 
without  too  great  a  risk  and  loss  would  require  more  than 
double  our  present  numbers.'  ^ 

His  letter  to  Jackson,  dated  November  9,  ran  as 
follows :  *  The  enemy  seems  to  be  massing  his  troops  along 
the  Manassas  Bailroad  in  the  vicinity  of  Piedmont,  which 
gives  him  great  facilities  for  bringing  up  supplies  from 
Alexandria.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  his  object  may  be 
to  seize  upon  Strasburg  with  his  main  force,  to  intercept 
your  ascent  of  the  Valley.  .  .  .  This  would  oblige  you  to 
cross  into  the  Lost  Biver  Valley,  or  west  of  it,  unless  you 
could  force  a  passage  through  the  Blue  Bidge ;  hence  my 
anxiety  for  your  safety.  If  you  can  prevent  such  a  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  and  operate  strongly  on  his  flank  and 
rear  through  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  you  would  certainly 
in  my  opinion  effect  the  object  you  propose.  A  demon- 
stration of  crossing  into  Maryland  would  serve  the  same 
purpose,  and  might  call  him  back  to  the  Potomac.  As  my 
object  is  to  retard  and  baffle  his  designs,  if  it  can  be  accom- 
pUshed  by  mana3uvring  your  corps  as  you  propose,  it  will 
serve  my  purpose  as  well  as  if  effected  in  any  other  way. 
With  this  understanding,  you  can  use  your  discretion,  which 
I  know  I  can  rely  upon,  in  remaining  or  advancing  up  the 

*  O.  B.,  voL  xix.,  part  ii.,  p.  711. 
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Valley.  Keep  me  advised  of  your  movementB  and  inten- 
tions ;  and  yon  mast  keep  always  in  view  the  probability  of 
an  attack  npon  Bichmond  from  either  north  or  south,  when 
a  concentration  of  force  will  become  necessary.' ' 

Jackson's  plan,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  tried. 
McClellan  had  issued  orders  for  the  concentration  of  his 
army  at  Warrenton.  His  troops  had  never  been  in  better 
condition.  They  were  in  good  spirits,  well  supplied 
and  admirably  equipped.  Owing  to  the  activity  of 
his  ca^ry,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Oon- 
federate  horses  were  at  this  time  attacked  by  a  disease 
which  affected  both  tongue  and  hoof,  his  information  was 
more  accurate  than  usual.  He  knew  that  Longstreet  was 
at  Oulpeper,  and  Jackson  in  the  Valley.  He  saw  the 
possibiHty  of  separating  the  two  wings  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
and  of  either  defeating  Longstreet  or  forcing  bun  to  taH 
back  to  Gordonsville,  and  he  had  determined  to  make  the 
attempt. 

On  the  night  of  November  7,  however,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  army  was  concentrating  for  an  advance  against 
Longstreet,  McClellan  was  ordered  to  hand  over  his  com- 
mand  to  General  Bumaide.  Lincoln  had  yielded  to  the 
insistence  of  McGlellan's  political  opponents,  to  the 
rancour  of  Stanton,  and  the  jealousy  of  Halleok.  But  in 
sacrificing  the  general  who  had  saved  the  Union  at 
Sharpsburg  he  sacrificed  the  Hves  of  many  thousands 
of  his  soldiers.  A  darker  day  than  even  the  Second 
Manassas  was  in  store  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
McClellan  was  not  a  general  of  the  first  order.  But  he  was 
the  only  oEGcer  in  the  United  States  who  bad  ezperienee  of 
handling  large  masses  of  troops,  and  he  was  improving  every 
day.  Stuart  had  taught  him  the  use  of  cavalry,  and  Lee  the 
value  of  the  initiative.  He  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
resolution,  as  his  march  with  an  army  of  recently  defeated 
men  against  Lee  in  Maryland  conclusively  proves ;  and 
although  he  had  never  won  a  decisive  victory,  he  possessed, 
to  a  degree  which  was  never  attained  by  any  of  his  successors, 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  troops.    Bnt  deplorable 

■  0.  B.,  vol.  xiz.,  part  u.,  p.  700. 
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as  was  the  weakness  which  sanctioned  his  removal  on  the  eve 
of  a  decisive  manoeuvrey  the  blunder  which  put  Bnmside  in 
his  place  was  even  more  so.  The  latter  appears  to  have 
been  the  protSge  of  a  small  political  faction.  He  had  many 
'good  qualities.  He  was  a  firm  friend,  modest,  generous, 
and  energetic.  But  he  was  so  far  from  beiog  distinguished 
for  military  ability  that  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  it  was 
very  strongly  questioned  whether  he  was  fit  to  command 
an  army  corps.  His  conduct  at  Sharpsburg,  where  he  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  attack  on  the  Confederate  right, 
had  been  the  subject  of  the  severest  criticism,  and  by  not  a 
few  of  his  colleagues  he  was  considered  directly  responsible 
for  the  want  of  combioation  which  had  marred  McCIellan's 
plan  of  attack.  More  than  once  Mr.  Lincoln  infringed  his 
own  famous  aphorism, '  Never  swap  horses  when  crossing  a 
stream,'  but  when  he  transferred  the  destinies  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  from  McGellan  to  Bumside  he  did  more — 
he  selected  the  weakest  of  his  team  of  generals  to  bear 
the  burden. 

At  the  same  time  that  McClellan  was  superseded. 
General  FitzJohn  Porter,  the  gallant  soldier  of  Gaines' 
Mill  and  Malvern  Hill,  probably  tiie  best  officer  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  was  ordered  to  resign  command  of  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps,  and  to  appear  before  a  court-martial 
on  charges  of  incompetency  and  neglect  of  duty  at  the 
Second  Manassas.  The  fact  that  those  charges  were 
preferred  by  Pope,  and  that  Porter  had  been  allowed  to 
retain  his  command  through  the  campaign  in  Maryland, 
were  hardly  calculated  to  inspire  the  army  with  confidence  in 
either  the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  its  rulers ;  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  his  intimate  friendship  with 
McClellan  had  more  to  say  to  his  trial  than  his  alleged 
incompetency. 

Burnside  commenced  his  career  by  renouncing  the 
enterprise  which  McClellan  had  contemplated.  Longstreet 
was  left  unmolested  at  Culpeper ;  and,  in  order  to  free  the 
communications  from  Jackson,  the  Federal  army  was 
marched  eastward  along  the  Bappahannock  to  Falmouth,  a 
new  line  of  supply  being  established  between  that  village 
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and  Aqaia  Creek,  the  port  on  the  Potomac,  six  hoars' 
soil  from  Washington. 

Lee  had  ahead;  foreseen  that  Jaokaon's  preaenoe  in  the 
YaUey  might  induce  the  Federals  to  change  their  line  of 
operations.  Fredericksburg,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bappa^ 
bannock,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Richmond  and  Potomac 
Railroad,  had  consequently  been  garrisoned  b;  an  infantry 
regiment  and  a  battery,  while  three  regiments  of  cavalry 
patrolled  the  river.  This  force,  however,  was  not  posted 
on  the  Rappahannock  with  a  view  of  retarding  the  enemy's 
advance,  but  merely  for  observation.  Lee,  at  this  date,  had 
no  intention  of  concentrating  at  Frederiokaborg.  The 
Federals,  if  they  acted  with  resolution,  could  readily  fore- 
stall him,  and  the  line  of  the  North  Anna,  a  small  bat 
difficult  stream,  thirty-six  miles  south,  offered  peculiar 
advantages  to  the  defence. 

The  Federal  march  was  rapid.  On  November  16  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  left  Warrenton,  and  the  advanced- 
guard  reached  Falmouth  on  ihe  afternoon  of  the 
°^'  '  17th.  General  Sumner,  in  command,  observing 
the  weakness  of  the  Confederate  garrison,  requested  per- 
mission from  Bumside  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  and 
establish  himself  on  the  further  bank.  Although  two  army 
corps  were  at  hand,  and  the  remainder  were  rapidly  closing 
ap,  Burnside  refused,  for  the  bridges  had  been  broken, 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  part  of  his  forces  on  the 
right  bank  with  no  means  of  retreat  except  a  difficult 
and  uncertain  ford.  The  same  day,  part  of  Longstreet's 
corps  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  were  sent  to  Fredericksburg  ; 
and  on  the  19th,  Lee,  finding  that  the  Federals  had  left 
Warrenton,  ordered  Longstreet  to  concentrate  his  whole 
force  at  Fredericksburg,  and  summoned  Jackson  from  the 
Valley  to  Orange  Court  House. 

Jackson,  meanwhile,  had  moved  to  Winchester,  pro- 
bably with  the  design  of  threatening  the  enemy's  garrisons 
on  the  Potomac,  and  this  unexpected  movement  had 
caused  much  perturbation  in  the  North.  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  expected  nothing  less  than  instant  invaaioo. 
The  merchant  feared  for  his  strong-box,  the  farmer  for 
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hie  herds;  plate  was  once  more  packed  up;  railway 
presidents  demanded  further  protection  for  their  lines; 
generals  begged  for  reinforcements,  and,  according  to  the 
'  Times '  Oorrespondent,  it  was  *  the  universal  belief  that 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  ready  to  pounce  upon  Washing- 
ton from  the  Shenandoah,  and  to  capture  President, 
Secretaries,  and  all.'  But  before  apprehension  increased 
to  panic,  before  Mr.  Lincoln  had  become  infected  by  the 
prevailing  uneasiness,  the  departure  of  the  Confederates 
from  the  Valley  brought  relief  to  the  afiErighted  citizens. 

On  November  22  Jackson  bade  farewell  to  Winchester. 
His  headquarters  were  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
from  Dr.  Graham's  manse,  and  he  spent  his  last  evening 
with  his  old  Mends.  'He  was  in  fine  health  and  fine 
"spirits,'  wrote  the  minister's  wife  to  Mrs.  Jackson.  *  The 
children  begged  to  be  permitted  to  sit  up  to  see  **  General 
Jackson,"  and  he  really  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  them, 
played  with  them  and  fondled  them,  and  they  were 
equiaJly  pleased.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  great  recreation 
to  him.  He  seemed  to  be  living  over  last  winter  again, 
and  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  hope  of  getting  back 
to  spend  this  winter  with  us,  in  the  old  room,  which  I 
told  him  I  was  keeping  for  you  and  him.  He  certainly 
has  had  adulation  enough  to  spoil  him,  but  it  seems  not 
to  afifect  or  harm  him  at  all.  He  is  the  same  humble, 
dependent  Christian,  desiring  to  give  God  all  the  glory, 
looking  to  Him  alone  for  a  blessing,  and  not  thinking  of 
himself.' 

So  it  was  with  no  presage  that  this  was  the  last  time 
he  would  look  upon  the  scenes  he  loved  that  Jackson 
moved  southward  by  the  Valley  turnpike.  Past  Eemstown 
his  columns  swept,  past  Middletown  and  Strasburg,  and  all 
the  well-remembered  fields  of  former  triumphs  ;  until  the 
peaks  of  the  Massanuttons  threw  their  shadows  across  the 
highway,  and  the  mighty  bulk  of  the  noble  mountains, 
draped  in  the  gold  and  crimson  of  the  autumn,  once  more  re- 
echoed to  the  tramp  of  his  swift-footed  veterans.  Turning 
east  at  New  Market,  he  struck  upwards  by  the  familiar 
road ;  and  then,  descending  the  narrow  pass,  be  forded  the 
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Shenandoah,  and  crossing  the  Lnray  valle;  vaniahed  in 
the  forestB  of  the  Blae  Ridge.  Throngh  the  dark  pines 
of  Fifiher's  Gap  he  led  his  soldiers  down  to  the  Yirgima 
plains,  and  the  rivers  and  the  mountains  knew  him  no 
more  ontil  their  dead  returned  to  them. 

On  the  26th  the  Second  Army  Corps  was  at  Madison 
Court  Honse.  The  next  day  it  was  concentrated  at  Orange 
Court  House,  six-and-thirty  miles  from  Fredericksburg.  In 
u  Q7  ^g^^  days,  two  being  given  to  rest,  the  troops  had 
***'  '  marched  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  wiUi 
scarce  a  straggler,  for  the  stem  measures  which  had  been 
taken  to  put  discipline  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  to  make  the 
regimental  officers  do  their  duty,  had  already  produced  a 
salutary  effect. 

On  Jackson's  arrival  at  Orange  Court  House  he  found 
the  situation  unchanged.  Bumside,  notwithstanding  that 
heavjr  snow-storms  and  sharp  frosts  betokened  the  approach 
of  winter,  the  season  of  Lmpassable  roads  and  swollen 
rivers,  was  still  encamped  near  Falmouth.  The  difficulty 
of  establishing  a  new  base  of  supplies  at  Aqnia  Creek, 
and  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  authorities 
in  fnmJHbing  him  witii  a  pontoon  train,  had  kept  V)iTn 
idle ;  but  he  had  not  relinquished  his  design  of  marching 
apon  Richmond.  His  quiescence,  however,  together  with 
the  wishes  of  the  President,  had  induced  General  Lee  to 
change  his  plans.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  78,600 
strong,  although,  in  order  to  induce  the  Federals  to  attack,  it 
was  not  yet  closely  concentrated,  was  ready  to  oppose  in 
Not  sq  ^^^  force  the  passage  of  the  Rappahannock,  and 
all  thought  of  retiring  to  the  North  Anna  had 
been  abandoned.  On  November  29,  therefore,  Jackson  WM 
ordered  forward,  and  while  the  First  Army  Corps  occupied 
a  strong  position  in  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  with  an 
advanced  detachment  in  the  town,  the  Second  was  told  off 
to  protect  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Rappahannock.  Ewell's 
division,  still  commanded  by  Early,  was  posted  at  Bkinker'B 
Neck,  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Fredericksburg,  a  spot 
which  afforded  many  f^ihties  for  crossing ;  D.  H.  Hill's  at 
Fort  Royal,  already  menaced  by  Federal  gunboats,  six 
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miles  farther  down  stream ;  A.  P.  Hill's  and  Taliaferro's 
(Jackson's  own)  at  Yerby's  House  and  Guiney's  Station,  five 
and  nine  miles  respectively  from  Longstreet's  right ;  and 
Stuart,  whose  division  was  now  increased  to  four  brigades, 
watched  both  front  and  flanks. 

The  Bappahannock  was  undoubtedly  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle. Navigable  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  Fredericks- 
burg, the  head  of  the  tide  water,  it  is  two  hundred  yards 
wide  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  it  increases 
in  width  and  depth  as  it  flows  seaward.  But  above  Fal- 
mouth there  are  several  easy  fords;  the  river  banks, 
except  near  Fredericksburg,  are  clad  with  forest,  hiding 
the  movements  of  troops ;  and  from  Falmouth  downward, 
the  left  bank,  under  the  name  of  the  Stafford  Heights,  so 
completely  commands  the  right  that  it  was  manifestly 
impossible  for  the  Confederates  to  prevent  the  enemy, 
furnished  with  a  far  superior  artillery,  from  making  good 
the  passage  of  the  stream.  A  mile  west  of  Fredericksburg, 
however,  extending  from  Beck's  Island  to  the  heights 
beyond  the  Massaponax  Creek,  runs  a  long  low  ridge, 
broken  by  ravines  and  partially  covered  with  timber, 
which  with  some  slight  aid  from  axe  and  spade  could  be 
rendered  an  exceedingly  strong  position.  Longstreet,  who 
occupied  this  ridge,  had  been  ordered  to  intrench  him- 
self; gun-pits  had  been  dug  on  the  bare  crest,  named 
Marye's  Hill,  which  immediately  faces  Fredericksburg ;  a 
few  shelter-trenches  had  been  thrown  up,  natural  defences 
improved,  and  some  slight  breastworks  and  abattis  con- 
structed along  the  outskirts  of  the  woods.  These  works 
were  at  extreme  range  from  the  Stafford  Heights ;  and  the 
field  of  fire,  extending  as  far  as  the  river,  a  distance  vary- 
ing from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  yards,  needed 
no  clearing.  Over  such  ground  a  frontal  attack,  even  if 
made  by  superior  numbers,  had  little  chance  of  success. 

But  notwithstanding  its  manifest  advantages  the  posi- 
tion found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Jackson.  It  could 
be  easily  turned  by  the  fords  above  Falmouth — Banks', 
United  States,  Ely's,  and  Germanna.  This,  however,  was 
a  minor  disqualification  compared  with  the  restrictions  in 
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the  way  of  offensive  action.  If  the  enemy  should  cross  at 
Fredericksburg,  both  bis  flanks  would  be  protected  by  the 
river,  while  his  numeroos  batteries,  arrayed  on  the  Stafford 
Heights,  and  conunanding  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
the  battle-field,  wonld  make  counteratroke  dif&cult  and 
pursuit  impossible.  To  await  attack,  moreover,  was  to 
allow  the  enemy  to  choose  his  own  t^e  and  place,  and 
to  surrender  the  advantages  of  the  initiative.  Bom- 
side's  communications  were  protected  by  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  it  was  thus  impracticable  to  manoeuvre 
against  his  most  vrdnerable  point,  to  inflict  on  him  a 
surprise,  to  compel  him  to  change  front,  and,  in  case  he 
were  defeated,  to  cut  him  off  from  his  base  and  deprive 
him  of  his  supplies.  The  line  of  the  North  Anna,  in  Jack- 
son's opinion,  promised  far  greater  results.  The  Federals, 
advancing  from  Fredericksburg,  would  expose  their  right 
flank  and  their  communications  tor  a  distance  of  six-and- 
thirty  miles ;  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  the 
destruction  of  their  whole  army  was  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  '  I  am  opposed,'  he  said  to  General  D.  H.  Hill, 
'  to  fighting  on  the  Bappahannock.  We  will  whip  the 
enemy,  bat  gain  no  fruits  of  victory.  I  have  advised  the 
line  of  the  North  Anna,  but  have  been  overruled.' ' 

So  the  days  passed  on.  The  country  was  white  with 
snow.  The  temperature  was  near  zero,  and  the  troops, 
their  blankets  as  threadbare  ae  their  uniforms,  without 
greatcoats,  and  in  many  instances  without  boots,  shivered 
beneath  the  rude  shelters  of  their  forest  bivouacs.  For- 
tunately there  was  plenty  of  work.  Roads  were  cut  through 
the  woods,  and  existing  tracks  improved.  The  river  bai^ 
were  incessantly  patroUed.  Fortifications  were  constructed 
lit  Fort  Royal  and  Bkinker's  Neck,  and  the  movements 
of  the  Federals,  demonstrating  now  here  and  now  there, 
kept  the  whole  army  on  the  alert.  Nor  were  Jackaon'i 
men  deprived  of  all  excitement.  He  had  the  satiB&etion 
of  reporting  to  General  Lee  that  D.  H.  Hill,  with  the  aid  of 
Stuart's  horse-artillery,  had  frustrated  two  attempts  of 
the  Federal  gunboats  to  pass  up  the  river  at  Port  Royal ; 

'  Dabn»y,  vol.  il.,  p.  SfiS.    From  ifanoum  to  Appomattote,  p.  999. 
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and  that  the  vigilance  of  Early  at  Skinker*s  Neok  had 
caused  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  design  which  he  had 
apparently  conceived  of  crossing  at  that  point. 

But  more  vigorous  operations  were  not  long  postponed. 
On  December  10,  General  Bumside,  urged  by  the  impatience 
of  the  Northern  press,  determined  to  advance,  and  the  next 

Deo.  11  °^o^^^S>  &i  8  ^•^•>  th^  signal  guns  of  the  Confede- 
rates gave  notice  that  the  enemy  was  in  motion. 
One  hundred  and  forty  Federal  guns,  many  of  large  calibre, 
placed  in  epaulments  on  the  Stafford  Heights,  frowned 
down  upon  Fredericksburg,  and  before  the  sun  rose  the 
Federal  bridge  builders  were  at  work  on  the  opposite 
shore.  The  little  city,  which  had  been  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants,  was  held  by  Barksdale's  Mississippi  brigade 
of  McLaws'  division,  about  1,600  strong,  and  the  conduct 
of  this  advanced  detachment  must  have  done  much 
to  inspirit  the  troops  who  watched  their  prowess  from  the 
ridge  in  rear.  A  heavy  fog  hung  upon  the  water,  and  not 
until  the  bridge  was  two-thirds  completed,  and  shadowy 
figures  became  visible  in  the  mist,  did  the  Mississippians 
open  fire.  At  such  close  quarters  the  effect  was  immediate, 
and  the  builders  fled.  Twice,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour» 
they  ventured  again  upon  the  deserted  bridge,  and  twice  were 
they  driven  back.  Strong  detachments  were  now  moved 
forward  by  the  Federals  to  cover  the  working  parties,  and 
artillery  began  to  play  upon  the  town.  The  Southerners, 
however,  securely  posted  in  rifle-pits  and  cellars,  were  not 
to  be  dislodged  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  Bumside  ordered  the 
heavy  batteries  into  action.  Every  gun  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Fredericksburg  discharged  fifty  rounds  of 
shot  and  shell.  To  this  bombardment,  which  lasted  upwards 
of  aji  hour,  Longstreet's  artillery  could  make  no  reply. 
Yet  though  the  effect  on  the  buildings  was  appalling,  and 
flames  broke  out  in  many  places,  the  defenders  not  only 
suffered  little  loss,  but  at  the  very  height  of  the  cannonade 
repelled  another  attempt  to  complete  the  bridge. 

After  a  delay  of  several  hours  General  Hooker,  com- 
manding the  advance,  called  for  volunteers  to  cross  the 
river  in  boats.    Four  regiments  came  forward.     The  pon- 
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tooDB  were  manned,  and  though  many  lives  were  loBt  during 
the  transit,  the  gallant  Federals  pushed  quickly  across ; 
others  followed,  and  Barksdale,  who  had  no  orders  to  hold 
the  place  against  superior  strength,  withdrew  his  men  from 
the  river  hank.  About  4.80  p.h.,  three  bridges  being  at 
last  CBtabliehad,  the  enemy  pushed  forward,  and  the  MisBis- 
sippians,  retiring  in  good  order,  evacuated  Fredericksbaif;. 
A  mile  below,  near  the  mouth  of  Hazel  Run,  the  Confederate 
outposts  bad  been  driven  in,  and  three  more  bridges  had 
been  thrown  across.  Thus  on  the  night  of  the  11th  the 
Federals,  who  were  now  organised  in  three  Qrand  Divisions, 
each  of  two  army  corps,  had  established  their  advanced- 
guards  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  and,  under 
cover  of  the  batt^ies  on  the  8ta£Ford  Heights,  could  rapidly 
and  safely  pass  over  their  great  host  of  120,000  men.' 

Burnside  had  framed  his  plan  of  attack  on  the  assomp' 
tion  that  Lee's  army  was  dispersed  along  the  Bai^>a- 
hannock.  His  balloon  had  reported  large  Confederate 
bivoaacB  below  Skinker's  Neck,  and  he  appears  to  have 
believed  that  Lee,  alarmsd  by  his  demonstrations  near 
Port  Boyal,  had  posted  half  his  army  in  that  neighboor- 
hood.  Utterly  unsuspicious  that  a  trap  had  been  laid 
for  him,  he  had  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this 
apparently  vicious  distribution,  and,  crossing  rapidly  at 
Fredericksburg,  to  defeat  the  Confederate  left  before  the 
right  could  lend  support.  Fort  Royal  is  but  eighteen  miles 
from  Fredericksburg,  and  in  prompt  action,  therefore, 
lay  his  only  hope  of  success.  Burnside,  however,  after  the 
successful  establishment  of  his  six  bridges,  evinced  the 
same  want  of  resolution  which  had  won  him  so  unenviable 
a  reputation  at  Sbarpsburg.  The  long  hours  of  darknesa 
slipped  peacefully  away ;  no  unusual  sound  broke  the  silence 
of  the  night,  and  all  was  still  along  the  Rappahannock.  It 
was  not  till  the  next  morning,  December  12,  that 
the  army  began  to  cross,  and  the  movement, 
made  difficult  by  a  dense  fog,  was  by  no  means  energetic. 
Four  of  the  six  army  corps  were  transferred  during  the 

t  aommBnded  b;  Somner,  Bookei,  and 
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day  to  the  southern  bank;  but  beyond  a  cavalry  recon- 
naissancey  which  was  checked  by  Stnart,  there  was  no 
fighting,  and  to  every  man  in  the  Federal  ranks  it  was 
perfectly  plain  that  the  delay  was  fatal. 

Lee,  meanwhile,  with  ample  time  at  his  disposal  and 
fall  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  dispositions,  calmly 
awaited  the  development  of  his  adversary's  plans.  Jackson 
brought  up  A.  P.  Hill  and  Taliaferro  at  noon,  and  posted 
them  on  Longstreet's  right ;  but  it  was  not  till  that  hour, 
when  it  had  at  last  become  certain  that  the  whole  Federal 
army  was  crossing,  that  couriers  were  dispatched  to  call 
in  Early  and  D.  H.  Hill.  Once  more  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  was  concentrated  at  exactly  the  right  moment  on 
the  field  of  battle.^ 

Like  its  predecessor,  December  18  broke  dull  and  calm, 
and  the  mist  which  shrouded  river  and  plain  hid  from  each 
jy^  ^^  other  the  rival  hosts.  Long  before  daybreak  the 
Federal  divisions  still  beyond  the  stream  began 
to  cross  ;  and  as  the  morning  wore  on,  and  the  troops  near 
Hazel  Bun  moved  forward  from  their  bivouacs,  the  rum- 
bling of  artillery  on  the  frozen  roads,  the  loud  words  of 
command,  and  the  sound  of  martial  music  came,  mu£Q[ed 
by  the  fog,  to  the  ears  of  the  Confederates  lying  expectant 
on  the  ridge.  Now  ajid  again  the  curtain  lifted  for  a 
moment,  and  the  Southern  guns  assailed  the  long  dark 
columns  of  the  foe.  Very  early  had  the  Confederates  taken 
up  their  position.  The  ravine  of  Deep  Run,  covered  with 
tangled  brushwood,  was  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Jackson  and  Longstreet.  On  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Second  Corps,  and  half  a  mile  north  of  the  marshy  valley 
of  the  Massaponax,  where  a  spur  called  Prospect  Hill  juts 
down  from  the  wooded  ridge,  were  fourteen  guns  under 
Colonel  Walker.  Supported  by  two  regiments  of  Field's 
brigade,  these  pieces  were  held  back  for  the  present  within 
the  forest  which  here  clothed  the  ridge.  Below  Prospect 
Hill,  and  running  thence  along  the  front  of  the  position, 
the  embankment  of  the  Bichmond  and  Potomac  Bailroad 
formed  a  tempting  breastwork.    It  was  utilised,  however, 

*  Lord  Wolseley*    North  American  Revmo,  vol.  149,  p.  283. 
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only  by  the  akirtulBhers  of  the  defence.  The  edge  of  the 
foreet,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hondred  yards  in  rear, 
looked  down  upon  an  open  and  gentle  slope,  and  along  the 
brow  of  this  natural  f^acis,  covered  by  the  thick  timber, 
Jackson  posted  hia  fighting-line.  To  this  position  it  was 
easy  to  move  np  his  sapports  and  reserves  without  exposing 
them  to  the  fire  of  artillery ;  and  if  the  asBailants  should 
seize  the  embankment,  he  relied  upon  the  deadly  rides  of  his 
infantry  to  bar  their  farther  advance  up  the  ascent  beyond. 

The  Light  Division  supplied  both  the  first  and  second 
lines  of  Jackson's  army  corps.  To  the  left  of  Walker's 
guns,  posted  in  a  shelter-trench  within  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
was  Leber's  brigade  of  seven  regiments,  including  two  of 
Field's,  the  left  resting  on  a  coppice  that  projected  beyond 
the  general  line  of  forest.  On  the  farther  side  of  this 
coppice,  but  nearer  the  embankment,  lay  Lane's  brigade, 
an  unoccapied  space  of  siz  hundred  yards  intervening 
between  his  right  and  Archer's  left.  Between  Lane's  right 
and  the  edge  of  the  coppice  was  an  open  tract  two  hundred 
yards  in  breadth.  Both  of  these  brigades  had  a  strong  skir- 
mish line  pasbed  forward  along  and  beyond  the  railroad. 
Five  hundred  yards  in  rear,  along  a  road  through  the  woods 
which  had  be^  cut  by  Longstreet's  troops,  Qregg's  Booth 
Carolina  brigade,  in  second  line,  covered  the  interrol  between 
Archer  and  Lane.  To  Lane's  left  rear  lay  Pender's 
brigade,  supporting  twelve  guns  posted  in  the  open,  on  the 
far  side  of  the  embankment,  and  twenty-one  massed  in  a 
field  to  the  north  of  a  small  house  named  Bernard's  Cabin, 
Four  hnndred  yards  in  rear  of  Lane's  left  and  Pender's 
right  was  stationed  Thomas's  brigade  of  four  regiments.' 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  particularly  the  shape,  size, 
and  position  of  the  projecting  tongue  of  woodland  whiob 
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broke  the  continuity  of  Hill's  line.  A  GtormaJi  officer 
on  Stuart's  8ta£f  had  the  day  previooSy  while  riding 
along  the  position,  remarked  its  existence,  and  suggested 
the  propriety  of  razing  it;  but,  although  Jackson  him- 
self predicted  that  there  would  be  the  scene  of  the 
severest  fighting,  the  ground  was  so  marshy  within  its 
depths,  and  the  undergrowth  so  dense  and  tangled,  that  it 
was  judged  impenetrable  and  left  unoccupied — an  error  of 
judgment  which  cost  many  lives.  General  Lane  had  also 
recognised  the  danger  of  leaving  so  wide  a  gap  between 
Archer  and  himself,  and  had  so  reported,  but  without  efFeot, 
to  his  divisional  commander. 

The  coppice  was  triangular  in  shape,  and  extended 
nearly  six  hundred  yards  beyond  the  embankment.  The 
base,  which  faced  the  Federals,  was  five  hundred  yards  long. 
Beyond  the  apex  the  ground  was  swampy  and  covered  witib 
scrub,  and  the  ridge,  depressed  at  this  point  to  a  level  with 
the  plain,  afforded  no  position  from  which  artillery  could 
command  the  approach  to  or  issue  from  this  patch  of 
jungle.  A  space  of  seven  hundred  yards  along  tiie  front 
was  thus  left  undefended  by  direct  fire. 

Early,  who  with  D.  H.  Hill  had  marched  in  shortly 
after  daybreak,  formed  the  right  of  the  third  line,  Taliaferro 
the  left.  The  division  of  D.  H.  Hill,  with  several  batteries, 
formed  the  general  reserve,  and  a  portion  of  Early's 
artillery  was  posted  about  half  a  mile  in  rear  of  his 
division,  in  readiness,  if  necessary,  to  relieve  the  guns  on 
Prospect  Hill. 

Jackson's  line  was  two  thousand  six  hundred  yards 
in  length,  and  his  infantry  80,000  strong,  giving  eleven 
rifles  to  the  yard;  but  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  army 
corps,  the  divisions  of  Early,  Taliaferro,  and  D.  H.  Hill, 
were  in  third  line  and  reserve.  Of  his  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  guns  only  forty-seven  were  in  position,  but  the 
wooded  and  broken  character  of  the  ground  forbade  a  further 
deployment  of  his  favourite  arm.  His  left,  near  Deep  Bun, 
was  in  close  touch  with  Hood's  division  of  Longstreet's  army 
corps ;  and  in  advance  of  his  right,  already  protected  by  the 
Massaponax,  was  Stuart  with  two  brigades  and  his  horse- 
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artillery.  One  Whitworth  gon,  a  piece  of  great  range  and 
Urge  calibre,  waa  posted  on  the  wooded  heists  beyond  the 
Maasaponax,  north-east  of  Yerby's  House. 

Jackson's  dispositious  were  almost  ideutioal  with  those 
which  be  had  adopted  at  the  Second  Manassas.  His  whde 
force  was  hidden  in  the  woods ;  every  gun  that  oonld  find 
room  waa  ready  for  action,  and  the  batteries  were  deployed 
in  two  masses.  Instead,  however,  of  giving  each  division 
a  definite  section  of  the  line,  he  had  handed  over  the  whole 
front  to  A.  P.  Hill.  This  arrangement,  however,  bad  been 
made  before  D.  H.  Hill  and  Gaily  came  ap,  and  with  the 
battle  imminent  a  change  was  hazardous.  In  many 
respects,  moreover,  the  gronnd  he  now  occupied  resembled 
that  which  he  had  ao  succesBfully  defended  on  August  29 
and  80.  Hiere  was  the  wood  opposite  the  centre,  affording 
the  enemy  a  covered  line  of  approach ;  the  open  fields, 
pasture  and  stubble,  on  either  hand ;  l^e  stream,  hidden 
by  timber  and  difficult  of  passage,  on  the  one  Sank,  and 
Longstreet  on  the  other.  But  &e  position  at  Fredericke- 
burg  was  less  strong  for  defence  than  tbat  at  the  Second  Man- 
assas, for  not  only  was  Jackson's  Hue  within  three  thousand 
yards — a  long  range  but  not  ineffective-— of  the  heavy  gnns 
on  the  Stafford  Heights,  but  on  the  bare  plain  between  the 
railway  and  the  river  there  was  ample  room  for  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Federal  field-batteries.  At  the  Second 
Manassas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  the  artil- 
lery position  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  Ccmfederates. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  soldiers  of  Sharpsborg,  ragged 
indeed  and  under -fed,  bnt  eager  for  battle  and  strong  in 
numbers,  there  was  no  reason  to  dread  the  powerful  artillery 
of  the  foe ;  and  Jackson's  confidence  was  never  higher  than 
when,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  be  rode  along  Ma  line  of 
battle.  He  was  not,  however,  received  by  bis  soldiers  with 
their  usual  demonstrations  of  enthusiastic  devotion.  In 
honour  of  the  day  he  had  pat  on  the  uniform  with  which 
Stuart  had  presented  him  ;  the  old  cadet  cap,  which  had  so 
often  waved  bis  men  to  victory,  was  replaced  by  a  head, 
dress  resplendent  with  gold  lace;  'Little  Sorrel'  had 
been  deposed  in  favour  of  a  more  imposing  charger ;  and 
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the  yeteraiiB  failed  to  reoognise  their  commander  nntil 
he  had  galloped  past  them.  A  Confederate  artillery-man 
has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  his  appearance  when  the 
fight  was  at  its  hottest : — 

*  A  general  officer,  mounted  upon  a  superb  bay  horse 
and  followed  by  a  single  courier,  rode  up  through  our  guns. 
Looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  he  rode  straight  to 
the  front,  halted,  and  seemed  gazing  intently  on  the  enemy's 
line  of  battle.  The  outfit  before  me,  &om  top  to  toe,  cap, 
coat,  top-boots,  horse  and  furniture,  were  all  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  But  there  was  something  about  the  man 
that  did  not  look  so  new  after  all.  He  appeared  to  be  an 
old-time  Mend  of  all  the  turmoil  around  him.  As  he  had 
done  us  the  honour  to  make  an  afternoon  call  on  the 
artillery,  I  thought  it  becoming  in  someone  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  occasion.  No  one  did,  however,  so,  although 
a  somewhat  bashful  ajid  weak-kneed  youngster,  I  plucked 
up  courage  enough  to  venture  to  remark  that  those  big 
guns  over  the  river  had  been  knocking  us  about  pretty 
considerably  during  the  day.  He  quickly  turned  his  head, 
and  I  knew  in  an  instant  who  it  was  before  me.  The 
clear-cut,  chiselled  features ;  the  thin,  compressed  and  de- 
termined lips ;  the  calm,  steadfast  eye ;  the  countenance  to 
command  respect,  and  in  time  of  war  to  give  the  soldier 
that  confidence  he  so  much  craves  from  a  superior  officer, 
were  all  there.  He  turned  his  head  quickly,  and  looking  me 
all  over,  rode  up  the  line  and  away  as  quickly  and  silently 
as  he  came,  his  little  courier  hard  upon  his  heels ;  and 
this  was  my  first  sight  of  Stonewall  Jackson.* 

From  his  own  lines  Jackson  passed  along  the  front, 
drawing  the  fire  of  the  Federal  skirmishers,  who  were 
creeping  forward,  and  proceeded  to  the  centre  of  the 
position,  where,  on  the  eminence  which  has  since  borne 
the  name  of  Lee's  Hill,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  sur- 
rounded by  his  generals,  was  giving  his  last  instructions.  It 
was  past  nine  o'clock.  The  sun,  shining  out  with  almost 
September  warmth,  was  drawing  up  the  mist  which 
hid  the  opposing  armies ;  and  as  the  dense  white  folds 
dissolved  and  rolled  away,  the  Confederates  saw  the  broad 
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plain  beneath  them  dark  with  mora  than  80,000  foee.  Of 
these  the  left  ving,  commanded  by  FranUin,  and  com- 
posed of  66,000  men  and  116  gtms,  were  moving  against 
the  Second  Corps ;  30,000,  nnder  Sumner,  were  form- 
ing for  attack  on  Longstreet,  and  from  the  heights  of 
Steford,  where  the  reserves  were  posted  in  dense  masses,  a 
great  storm  of  shot  and  shell  burst  apon  the  Confederate 
lines.  '  For  once,'  says  Dabne;,  '  war  anmasked  its 
terrible  proportions  with  a  distinctness  hitherto  onknown 
in  the  forest-clad  landscapes  of  America,  and  the  plain  of 
Fredericksburg  presented  a  panorama  that  was  dreadftil 
in  its  grandeur.'  It  was  then  that  Longstreet,  to  whose 
stordy  heart  the  approsich  of  battle  seemed  ^ways  wel- 
come, said  to  Jackson, '  Qeneral,  do  not  all  those  mnlti- 
tndes  of  Federals  fr^hten  yon?'  *  We  shall  very  soon 
see  whether  I  shall  not  frighten  them ; '  and  with  this  grim 
reply  the  commander  of  the  Second  Corps  rode  back  to 
meet  Franklin's  onset. 

The  Federals  were  already  advancing.    From  Deep 

Bnn  sonthward,  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  three 

great  lines  of  battle,  aooompanied  by  namerooB 

^'^  batteries,  moved  steadily  forward,  powerful  enough, 
to  all  appearance,  to  bear  down  all  opposition  by  sheer 
weight  of  nnmbers.  *  On  they  came,'  sa^  an  eye-witness, 
'  in  beaatiful  order,  as  if  on  parade,  their  bayonets  glisten- 
ing in  the  bright  stmlight ;  on  they  came,  waving  their 
hundreds  of  regimental  flags,  which  relieved  with  warm  bits 
of  colouring  the  dnll  bine  of  the  oolnmns  and  the  msBot 
tinge  of  the  wintry  landscape,  while  their  artillery  beyond 
the  river  continued  the  cannonade  with  unabated  fury 
over  their  beads,  and  gave  a  background  of  white  fleeoy 
smoke,  like  midsunmier  clouds,  to  the  animated  picture.' 

And  yet  that  vast  array,  so  formidable  of  aspect,  laokad 
that  moral  force  without  which  physical  power,  even  in 
its  most  terrible  form,  is  but  an  idle  show.  Not  only  were 
the  strength  of  the  Confederate  position ,  the  want  of  ener^ 
in  the  preliminary  movements,  the  insecurity  of  their 
own  situation,  but  too  apparent  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
regimental  officers  and  men,  bat  they  mistrusted  their 
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commander.  Northern  writers  have  recorded  that  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  never  went  down  to  battle  with  less 
alacrity  than  on  this  day  at  Fredericksburg. 

Nor  was  the  order  of  attack  of  such  a  character  as  to 
revive  the  confidence  of  the  troops.  Bumside,  deluded  by 
the  skill  with  which  Jackson  had  hidden  his  troops  into  the 
belief  that  the  Second  Army  Corps  was  still  at  Port  Boyal, 
had  instructed  Franklin  to  seize  the  ridge  with  a  single 
division,  and  Meade's  4,600  Pennsylvanians  were  sent  for- 
ward alone,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Grand  Division,  over 
60,000  strong,  stood  halted  on  the  plain,  awaiting  the  result 
of  this  hopeless  manoeuvre.  ^  Meade  advanced  in  three  lines, 
each  of  a  brigade,  with  skirmishers  in  front  and  on  the 
flank,  and  his  progress  was  soon  checked.  No  sooner  had 
his  fijrst  line  crossed  the  Bichmond  road  than  the  left  was 
assailed  by  a  well-directed  and  raking  artillery  fire. 

Captain  Pelham,  commanding  Stuart's  horse-artillery, 
had  galloped  forward  by  Jackson's  orders  with  his  two 
rifled  guns,  and,  escorted  by  a  dismounted  squadron,  had 
come  into  action  beyond  a  marshy  stream  which  ran 
through  a  tangled  ravine  on  the  Federal  flank.  So  telling 
was  his  fire  that  the  leading  brigade  wavered  and  gave 
ground ;  and  though  Meade  quickly  brought  up  his  guns 
and  placed  his  third  brigade  en  potence  in  support,  he  was 
unable  to  continue  his  forward  movement  until  he  had 
brushed  away  his  audacious  antagonist.  The  four  Penn- 
sylvania batteries  were  reinforced  by  two  others  ;  but 
rapidly  changing  his  position  as  often  as  the  Federal 
gunners  found  his  range,  for  more  than  half  an  hour  Pel- 
ham  defied  their  efibrts,  and  for  that  space  of  time  arrested 
the  advance  of  Meade's  4,500  infantry.  One  of  his  pieces 
was  soon  disabled ;  but  with  the  remaining  gun,  captured 
from  the  enemy  six  months  before,  he  maintained  the 
unequal  fight  until  his  limbers  were  empty,  and  he 
received  peremptory  orders  from  Stuart  to  withdraw. 

On  Pelham's  retirement,  Franklin,  bringing  several 
batteries  forward  to  the  Bichmond  road,  for  more  than 

■  Franklin's  Grand  Division  oonsisted  of  the  42,800  men,  and  12,000  of 
Hooker*!  (}rand  Division  had  reinforoed  him. 
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half  an  hoar  Babjected  the  voods  before  him  to  a  heavy 
cannonade,  m  which  the  guns  on  the  Stafford  Heights 
played  a  conapicnons  part.  Hidden,  however,  by  the  £ick 
timber,  Jackson's  regiments  lay  secnre,  nnhanned  by  the 
tempest  that  crashed  above  them  throagh  the  leafless 
branches  ;  and,  reserving  their  fire  for  the  hostile  infantry, 
his  gone  were  silent.  The  general,  meanwhile,  according 
to  his  cnstom,  had  walked  far  oat  into  the  fields  to  recon- 
noitre for  himself,  and  lack  fovonred  the  Confederacy 
on  this  day  of  battle.  Lieutenant  Smith  was  his  only 
companion,  and  a  Federal  sharpshooter,  saddenly  rising 
from  some  tall  weeds  two  hundred  paces  distant,  levelled 
his  rifle  and  fired.  The  bullet  whistled  between  their 
heads,  and  Jackson,  turning  with  a  amile  to  his  aide- 
de-camp,  said  cheerfully :  '  Mr.  Smith,  had  yon  not  better 
go  to  the  rear?  They  may  shoot  you.'  Then,  having 
deliberately  noted  the  enemy's  arrangements,  he  returned 
to  his  station  on  Prospect  Hill.  It  was  past 
eleven  before  Meade  resumed  his  advance. 
Covered  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  his  first  line  was  within 
eight  hnndred  yards  of  Jackson's  centre,  when  suddenly 
the  silent  woods  awoke  to  life.  The  Confederate  batteries, 
pushing  forward  from  the  covert,  came  rapidly  into  action, 
and  the  flash  and  thunder  of  more  than  fifty  gnns  revealed 
to  the  astonished  Federals  the  magnitade  of  the  task  they 
had  nndertaken.  From  front  and  flank  came  the  scathing 
fire ;  the  skirmishers  were  quickly  driven  in,  and  on  the  closed 
ranks  behind  burst  the  full  fury  of  the  storm.  Dismayed 
and  decimated  by  this  fierce  and  unexpected  onslangbt, 
Meade's  brigades  broke  in  disorder  and  fell  back  to  the 
Eichmond  road. 

For  the  next  hour  and  a  half  an  artillery  duel,  in  which 
over  400  guns  took  part,  raged  over  the  whole  field,  and  the 
Confederate  batteries,  their  position  at  last  revealed,  engaged 
with  spirit  the  more  numerous  and  powerfal  ordnance 
of  the  enemy.  Then  Franklin  brought  np  three  divisions 
to  Meade's  support;  and  from  the  smonldering  rnins  of 
Fredericksburg,  three  miles  to  the  northward,  beyond  the 
high  trees  of  Hazel  Bun,  the  deep  columns  of  Sumner's 
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Grand  Division  deployed  under  the  fire  of  Longstreet's 
guns.  Sumner's  attack  had  been  for  some  time  in  progress 
before  Franklin  was  in  readiness  to  co-operate.  13ie 
battle  was  now  fully  developed,  and  the  morning  mists 
had  been  succeeded  by  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  shrouding 
hill  and  plain,  through  which  the  cannon  flashed  redly,  and 
the  defiant  yells  of  Longstreet's  riflemen,  mingled  with  their 
rattling  volleys,  stirred  the  pulses  of  Jackson's  veterans. 
As  the  familiar  sounds  were  borne  to  their  ears,  it  was  seen 
that  the  dark  lines  beyond  the  Richmond  road  were  moving 
forward,  and  the  turn  of  the  Second  Corps  had  come. 

It  was  one  o'clock,  and  Jackson's  guns  had  for  the 

moment  ceased  their  fire.    Meade's  Fennsylvanians  had 

rallied.     Gibbon's  division  had  taken  post  on  their  right ; 

Bimey  and  Newton  were  in  support ;  and  Doubleday,  facing 

south,  was  engaged  with  Stuart's    dismounted 

'*"*  troopers.  Twenty-one  guns  on  the  right,  and 
thirty  on  the  left;,  stationed  on  the  Richmond  road,  a 
thousand  yards  from  the  Confederate  position,  formed  a 
second  tier  to  the  heavier  pieces  on  the  heights,  and 
fired  briskly  on  the  woods.  Preceded  by  clouds  of  skir- 
mishers, Meade  and  Gibbon  advanced  in  column  of  brigades 
at  three  hundred  paces  distance,  the  whole  covering 
a  front  of  a  thousand  yards  ;  and  the  supporting  divisions 
moved  up  to  the  Richmond  road. 

When  the  Federals  reached  the  scene  of  their  former 
repulse,  Jackson's  guns  again  opened;  but  without  the 
same  effect,  for  they  were  now  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  at  close  range.  Even  Felham  could  do 
but  little ;  and  the  artillery  beyond  the  railroad  on  Hill's 
left  was  quickly  driven  in. 

Meade's  rear  brigade  was  now  brought  up  and  deployed 
on  the  left  of  the  first,  in  the  direction  of  the  Massaponaz, 
thus  further  extending  the  front. 

The  leading  brigade  made  straight  for  the  tongue  of 
woodland  which  interposed  between  Lane  and  Archer.  As 
they  neared  the  Confederate  line,  the  Fennsylvanians, 
masked  by  the  trees,  found  that  they  were  no  longer 
exposed  to  fire,  and  that  the  coppice  was    unoccupied. 
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Quickly  croBBing  the  border,  throagh  Bwamp  aod  nnder- 
growth  they  poshed  their  way,  and,  bursting  &oin  the 
covert  to  the  right,  fell  on  the  exposed  flank  of  LEme'B 
brigade.  The  fight  was  fierce,  but  the  SootbemerB  were 
compelled  to  give  ground,  for  neither  Archer  nor  Gregg 
was  able  to  lend  assistance. 

Meade's  second  brigade,  though  following  close  apon 
the  first,  bad,  instead  of  conforming  to  the  change  of 
direction  against  Lane's  flank,  rushed  forward  tbrongh  the 
wood.  Two  hundred  paces  from  the  embankment  it  came 
in  contact  with  Archer's  left,  which  was  resting  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  coppice.  The  Confederates  were  taken  by  sor- 
prise.  Their  front  was  secured  by  a  strong  skirmish  line; 
bnt  on  the  flank,  as  the  thickets  appeared  impenetrable, 
neither  scoats  nor  pickets  had  been  thrown  ont,  and  the 
men  were  lying  with  arms  piled.  Two  regiments,  leaping 
to  their  feet  and  attempting  to  form  line  to  the  left,  were 
broken  by  a  determined  charge,  and  gave  way  in  disorder. 
The  remainder,  however,  stood  firm,  for  the  FederalB, 
instead  of  following  up  their  success  in  this  direction, 
left  Archer  to  be  dealt  with  by  ^e  third  brigade  of 
the  division,  which  had  now  reached  the  railroad,  and 
swept  on  towards  the  military  road,  where  Gregg's  brigade 
was  drawn  up  within  the  forest.  So  thick  was  the  cover, 
and  so  limited  the  view,  that  General  Gregg,  taking  the 
advancing  mass  for  part  of  Archer's  line  retiring,  re- 
strained the  fire  of  his  men.  The  Federals  broke  upon  hie 
right.  He  himself  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  flank  regi- 
ment, a  battalion  of  conscripts,  fled,  except  one  company, 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  two  regiments  on  the  opposite 
flank,  however,  were  with  great  readiness  turned  about,  and 
changing  front  inwards,  arrested  the  movement  of  the 
enemy  along  the  rear. 

The  Federals  had  now  been  joined  by  a  portion  of  the 
first  brigade,  inspirited  by  their  victory  over  Lane,  and  the 
moment,  to  all  appearance,  seemed  critical  in  the  extreme 
for  the  Confederates.  To  the  left  rear  of  the  attacking 
column,  Meade's  third  brigade  was  held  in  check  by 
Walker's  batteries  and  the  sturdy  Archer,  who,  notwith- 
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standing  that  a  strong  force  had  passed  beyond  his  flank, 
and  had  routed  two  of  his  regiments,  still  resolutely  held  his 
ground,  and  prevented  his  immediate  opponents  from  joining 
tiie  intruding  column.  To  the  right  rear,  opposite  Fender, 
Gibbon's  division  had  been  checked  by  the  fire  of  the  great 
battery  near  Bernard's  Cabin ;  two  of  his  brigades  had  been 
driven  back,  and  the  third  had  with  difficulty  gained  the 
shelter  of  the  embankment.  80  from  neither  left  nor  right 
was  immediate  support  to  be  expected  by  Meade's  victorious 
regiments.  But  on  the  Richmond  road  were  the  divisions 
of  Birney  and  Newton,  with  Doubleday's  and  Sickles'  not 
far  in  rear,  and  20,000  bayonets  might  have  been  thrown 
rapidly  into  the  gap  which  the  Fennsylvanians  had  so  vigor- 
ously forced.  Tet  Jackson's  equanimity  was  undisturbed. 
The  clouds  of  smoke  and  the  thick  timber  hid  the  fighting  in 
the  centre  from  his  post  of  observation  on  Prospect  Hill,  and 
the  first  intimation  of  the  enemy's  success  was  brought  by 
an  aide-de-camp,  galloping  wildly  up  the  slope.  '  General,' 
he  exclaimed  in  breathless  haste,  *  the  enemy  have  broken 
through  Archer's  left,  and  General  Gregg  says  he  must 
have  help,  or  he  and  General  Archer  will  both  lose  their 
position.'  Jackson  turned  round  quietly,  and  without  the 
least  trace  of  excitement  in  either  voice  or  manner,  sent 
orders  to  Early  and  Taliaferro,  in  third  line,  to  advance 
with  the  bayonet  and  clear  the  front.  Then,  with  rare  self- 
restraint,  for  the  fighting  instinct  was  strong  within  him, 
and  the  danger  was  so  threatening  as  to  have  justified  his 
personal  interference,  he  raised  his  field-glasses  and  resumed 
his  scrutiny  of  the  enemy's  reserves  on  the  Richmond  road. 
His  confidence  in  his  lieutenants  was  not  misplaced. 
Early's  division,  already  deployed  in  line,  came  forward 
with  a  rush,  and  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  responding  with 
alacrity  to  Jackson's  summons,  led  the  advance 
1.46  F.M.   ^j  Taliaferro. 

The  counterstroke  was  vigorous.  Meade's  brigades  had 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  Confederate  position,  but 
their  numbers  were  reduced  to  less  than  2,000  bayonets ; 
in  the  fierce  fighting  and  dense  thickets  they  had  lost 
all  semblance  of  cohesion,  and  not  a  single  regiment  had 
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supported  them.  The  men  looked  round  in  vain  for  help, 
and  the  forest  around  them  resomided  vith  the  yeUa 
of  the  Confederate  reinforcenieBts.  Aseailed  in  front 
and  flank  by  a  destructive  fire,  the  PennsylTanianB 
were  rapidly  borne  back.  Hill'a  second  line  joined  in 
Early'a  advance.  Gibbon  was  strongly  attacked.  Six 
brigades,  sweeping  forward  &om  the  forest,  daehed  down 
the  slopes,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  broken  remnants 
of  the  Federal  divisions  were  dispersing  in  panic  across  the 
plain.  As  the  enemy  fled  the  Confederate  gunners,  disre- 
garding the  shells  of  Franklin's  batteries,  ponred  a  heavy 
fire  into  the  receding  mass ;  and  although  instructions 
had  been  given  that  the  coanterstroke  was  not  to  pass 
the  railroad,  Hoke's  and  Atkinson's  brigades,'  carried 
away  by  snccess  and  deaf  to  all  orders,  followed  in  swift 
puTsoit.  Some  of  Birney's  regiments,  tardiiy  coming 
forward  to  Meade's  sapport,  were  swept  away,  and  the 
yelling  line  of  grey  infantry,  shooting  down  the  fagitives 
and  taking  many  prisoners,  pressed  on  towards  the  Rich- 
mond rood.  There  the  remainder  of  Birney's  division  was 
drawn  up,  protected  by  the  breaat-high  bank,  and  flanked  by 
artillery ;  yet  it  seemed  for  a  moment  aa  if  the  two  Con- 
federate brigades  would  carry  all  before  them. 

The  troops  of  Meade  and  Gibbon  were  streaming  in 
confusion  to  the  rear.  Two  batteries  had  been  abandoned, 
and  before  Hoke's  onset  the  left  of  Birney's  infantry 
gave  ground  for  fifty  yards.  But  the  lash  advance 
had  reached  its  climax.  Unsupported,  and  with  empby 
cartridge-boxes,  the  Southerners  were  unable  to  face  Uw 
fire  from  the  road ;  sixteen  guns  had  opened  on  them  with 
canister ;  and  after  suffering  heavy  losses  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  they  withdrew  in  disorder  but  onpursued. 

The  success  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  was  greater  than 
even  Jackson  realised.  Meade  and  Gibbon  had  lost  4,000 
officers  and  men ;  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon that  they  were  rallied  on  the  river  bank.  The 
casualties  in  Birney's  division  swelled  the  total  to 
5,000,  and  the  Confederate  counterstroke  hod  inflicted  a 

■  Ot  Eulf'i  DiTliioD. 
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heavier  blow  than  the  tale  of  losses  indicates.  Not  only 
the  troops  which  had  been  engaged ,  bat  those  who  had 
witnessed  their  defeat,  who  had  seen  them  enter  the 
enemy's  position,  and  who  knew  they  should  have  been 
supported,  were  much  disheartened.  At  2.80  p.m., 
'"^  soon  after  the  repulse  of  Hoke  and  Atkinson, 
Bumside,  having  just  witnessed  the  signal  failure  of  a  fourth 
assault  on  Longstreet,  sent  an  urgent  order  to  Franklin  to 
renew  his  attack.  Franklin  made  no  response.  He  had 
lost  all  confidence  both  in  his  superior  and  his  men,  and 
he  took  upon  himself  to  disobey. 

On  the  Confederate  side  TsJiaferro  and  Early,  with  part 
of  the  Light  Division,  now  held  the  railway  embankment 
and  the  skirt  of  the  wood's.  D.  H.  Hill  was  brought  up 
into  third  line,  and  the  shattered  brigades  of  A.  P.  Hill 
were  withdrawn  to  the  rear.  During  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon the  skirmishers  were  actively  engaged,  but  although 
Jackson's  victorious  soldiery  long  and  eagerly  expected  a 
renewal  of  the  assault,  the  enemy  refused  to  be  again 
tempted  to  close  quarters. 

On  the  left,  meanwhile,  where  the  battle  still  raged,  the 
Confederates  were  equally  successful.  Against  an  impreg- 
nable position  40,000  Northerners  were  madly  hurled 
by  the  general  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  choice.  By  those 
hapless  and  stout-hearted  soldiers,  sacrificed  to  incom- 
petency, a  heroism  was  displayed  which  won  the  praise 
and  the  pity  of  their  opponents.  The  attack  was  insuffi- 
ciently prepared,  and  feebly  supported,  by  the  artillery. 
The  troops  were  formed  on  a  narrow  front.  Marye's  HiU, 
the  strongest  portion  of  the  position,  where  the  Confederate 
infantry  found  shelter  behind  a  stout  stone  wall,  and 
numerous  batteries  occupied  the  commanding  ground  in 
rear,  was  selected  for  assault.  Neither  feint  nor  demon- 
stration, the  ordinary  expedients  by  which  the  attacker 
seeks  to  distract  the  attention  and  confuse  the  efforts  of 
the  defence,  was  made  use  of;  and  yet  division  after 
division,  with  no  abatement  of  courage,  marched  in  good 
order  over  the  naked  plain,  dashed  forward  with  ever- 
thinning  ranks,  and  then,  receding  sullenly  before  the 
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Btorm  of  fire,  left,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  ttie  atone 
wall,  a  long  line  of  writhing  forma  to  mark  the  limit  of 
their  advance. 

Two  arm;  corps  had  been  repnleed  b;  Longstreet  with 
fearful  Blanghter  when  Meade  and  Gibbon  gave  way  before 
Jackson's  cocnterstroke,  and  by  three  o'clock 
nearly  one-half  of  the  Federal  army  was  broken 
and  demoridised.  The  time  appeared  to  have  come  for  a 
general  advance  of  the  Oonfederates.  Before  Fredericks- 
burg, the  wreck  of  Sumner's  Grand  Division  was  still 
clinging  to  scch  cover  as  the  ground  afforded.  On  the 
Richmond  road,  in  front  of  Jackson,  Franklin  had  abandoned 
all  idea  of  the  offensive,  and  was  bringing  up  his  last 
reservee  to  defend  his  line.  The  Confederates,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  had  lost  bnt  few. 

General  Lee's  arrangements,  however,  had  not  included 
preparation  for  a  great  ooonterstroke,  and  snch  a  move- 
ment is  not  easily  improvised.  The  position  bad  been 
occupied  for  defensive  purposes  alone.  There  was  no 
general  reserve,  no  large  and  intact  force  which  could  have 
moved  to  the  attack  immediately  the  opportunity  offered. 
'  No  skill,'  says  Longstreet,  '  could  have  marshalled  onr 
troops  for  offensive  operations  in  time  to  meet  the  emergency. 
My  line  was  long  and  over  broken  couitry,  so  much  so  tbat 
the  troops  conld  not  be  promptly  handled  in  offensive 
operations.  Jackson's  corps  was  in  mass,  and  could  he 
have  anticipated  the  result  of  my  battle,  he  would  have 
been  justified  in  pressing  Franklin  to  the  river  when  the 
battle  of  the  latter  was  lost.  Otherwise,  pnrenit  would  have 
been  as  unwise  as  the  attack  he  hod  just  driven  off.  It  is 
well  known  that  after  driving  off  attacking  forces,  if  imme- 
diate pursuit  can  be  made,  so  that  the  victors  can  go  along 
with  the  retreating  forces  pell-mell,  it  is  well  enon^  to  do 
BO ;  but  the  attack  should  be  immediate.  To  follow  a 
success  by  counter-attack  against  the  enemy  in  position  is 
problematical.'  * 

Moreover,  so  large  was  the  battle-field,  so  limited  the 
view  by  reason  of  the  woods,  and  with  such  ease  had  the 

■  Battk*  and  Ltaderi,  lol.  iii.,  pp.  8!t4. 
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Federal  attacks  been  repulsed,  that  General  Lee  was 
unaware  of  the  extent  of  his  success.  Ignorant,  too,  as  he 
necessarily  was,  of  the  mistrust  and  want  of  confidence  in 
its  leaders  with  which  the  Federal  army  was  infected,  he 
was  far  from  suspecting  what  a  strong  ally  he  had  in  the 
hearts  of  his  enemies;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inaccessible  batteries  on  the  Stafford  Heights  were  an 
outward  and  visible  token  of  unabated  strength. 

Jackson,  however,  although  the  short  winter  day  was 
abready  closing  in,  considered  that  the  attempt  was  worth 
making.  About  8  p.m.  he  had  seen  a  feeble  attack  on  the 
(Confederate  centre  repulsed  by  Hood  and  Fender,  and 
about  the  same  time  he  received  information  of  Long- 
street's  success. 

Franklin,  meanwhile,  was  reforming  his  lines  behind  the 
high  banks  of  the  Richmond  road,  and  the  approach  of  his 
reserves,  plainly  visible  from  the  Confederate  position, 
seemed  to  presage  a  renewed  attack.  '  I  waited  some  time,' 
says  Jackson,  'to  receive  it,  but  he  making  no  forward 
movement,  I  determined,  if  prudent,  to  do  so  myself.  The 
artillery  of  the  enemy  was  so  judiciously  posted  as  to  make 
an  advance  of  our  troops  across  the  plain  very  hazardous ; 
yet  it  was  so  promising  of  good  results,  if  successfully 
executed,  as  to  induce  me  to  make  preparations  for  the 
attempt.  Li  order  to  guard  against  disaster,  the  infantry 
was  to  be  preceded  by  artillery,  and  the  movement  post- 
poned until  late  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  if  compelled 
to  retire,  it  would  be  under  cover  of  the  night.* ' 

Jackson's  decision  was  not  a  little  influenced  by  Stuart, 
or  rather  by  the  reports  which  Stuart,  who  had  sent  out 
staff  officers  to  keep  the  closest  watch  on  the  enemy's 
movements,  had  been  able  to  furnish  of  the  demoralised 
condition  of  a  great  part  of  Franklin's  force.  The  cavalry 
general,  as  soon  as  he  verified  the  truth  of  these  reports  in 
person,  galloped  off  to  confer  with  Jackson  on  Prospect  Hill, 
and  a  message  was  at  once  sent  to  Lee,  requesting  permis- 
sion for  an  advance.  A  single  cannon  shot  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  a  general  attack,  which   Stuart,   striking  the 

*  Jack9(m*8  ReporUt  0.  B.,  toI.  zxi.,  p.  684. 
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enemy  in  flank,  was  to  initiate  with  bis  two  brigadsB  and 
the  lighter  gons. 

'  Returning  to  our  position,'  to  quote  Stnart's  chief  of 
staff,  '  we  awaited  in  anxious  silence  the  desired  signal ; 
but  minute  after  minute  passed  by,  and  the  dark  veil  of  the 
winter  night  began  to  envelop  the  valley,  when  Stuart, 
believing  that  the  summons  agreed  upon  had  been  given, 
issued  the  order  to  advance.  Off  we  went  into  the  gather- 
ing darkness,  oar  sharpshooters  driving  their  opponents 
easily  before  them,  and  Pelham  with  his  guns,  pushing  ahead 
at  a  trot,  giving  them  a  few  shots  whenever  the  position 
seemed  favourable,  and  then  again  pressing  forward.  This 
lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
infsntry  began  to  be  more  and  more  destructive,  and  other 
fresh  batteries  opened  upon  ns.  Still  all  remained  silent 
upon  our  main  line.  Oui  situation  had  become,  indeed,  a 
critical  one,  whan  a  courier  from  General  Jackson  galloped 
up  at  full  speed,  bringing  the  order  for  Stuart  to  retreat  aa 
quickly  as  £e  could  to  his  original  position.' 

Under  cover  of  the  night  this  retrograde  movement  was 
effected  without  loss;  and  the  cavalry,  as  they  marched 
back,  saw  the  camp-fires  kindling  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  and  the  infantry  digging  intrenchments  by  the  fitful 
glare. 

The  Second  Corps  had  not  come  into  action.  Jackson 
had  issued  orders  that  every  gun,  of  whatever  calibre  or 
range,  which  was  not  disabled  should  be  brought  to  the 
front  and  open  fire  at  sunset ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  showed  signs  of  wavering,  the  infantry  should  charge 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  sweep  the  invaders  into  the  river. 
Hood's  division,  which  had  been  temporarily  placed  at  his 
disposal,  was  instructed  to  co-operate.'  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  it  bad  not  been  eEisy,  in  the  short  space  of  daylight 
still  available,  to  remedy  the  confusion  into  which  the  Gon> 
federates  had  been  thrown  by  Meade's  attack  and  their  own 
conntorstroke.  The  divisions  were  to  some  extent  mixed 
up.  Several  regiments  had  been  broken,  and  the  ammuni- 
tion of  both  infantry  and  artillery  needed  replenishment. 

-  Advattaa  and  Bttrtat.    LienlwiMit-a«ii«rftl  3.  B.  Hood,  p.  SO. 
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Moreover,  it  was  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  bring  the 
batteries  forward  through  the  forest;  and,  when  they 
eventaally  arrived,  the  strength  of  the  Federal  position  was 
at  once  revealed.  Franklin's  line  was  defended  by  a  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  field  pieces,  generally  of  superior  metal  to 
those  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  guns  on  the  Stafford 
Heights,  of  which  at  least  thirty  bore  upon  Jackson's  front, 
were  still  in  action.  As  the  first  Confederate  battery 
advanced,  this  great  array  of  artillery,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  comparatively  quiet,  reopened  with  vigour, 
and,  to  use  Jackson's  words,  *  so  completely  swept  our  front 
as  to  satisfy  me  that  the  proposed  movement  should  be 
abandoned.' 

But  he  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  A 
strong  position,  which  cannot  be  turned,  is  not  always 
impregnable.  If  the  ground  be  favourable,  and  few 
obstacles  exist,  a  night  attack  with  the  bayonet,  especially 
if  the  enemy  be  exhausted  or  half-beaten,  has  many 
chances  of  success;  and  during  the  evening  Jackson 
made  arrangements  for  such  a  movement.  '  He  asked 
me,'  says  Dr.  McGuire,  '  how  many  yards  of  bandaging 
I  had,  and  when  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  the  exact 
number,  but  that  I  had  enou^  for  another  fight,  he 
seemed  a  little  worried  at  my  lack  of  information  and 
showed  his  annoyance.  I  repeated  rather  shortly,  ''  I  have 
enough  for  another  battle,"  meaning  to  imply  that  this  was 
all  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know.  I  then  asked 
him  :  "  Why  do  you  want  to  know  how  much  bandaging  I 
have  ?  "  He  said :  **I  want  a  yard  of  bandaging  to  put  on 
the  arm  of  every  soldier  in  this  night's  attack,  so  that 
the  men  may  know  each  other  from  the  enemy."  I  told 
him  I  had  not  enough  cotton  cloth  for  any  such  purpose, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  take  a  piece  of  the  shirt  tail 
of  each  soldier  to  supply  the  cloth,  but,  unfortunately, 
half  of  them  had  no  shirts !  The  expedient  was  never 
tried.  General  Lee  decided  that  the  attack  would  be  too 
hazardous.'  * 

That  night  both  armies  lay  on  their  arms.    Burnside, 

*  Letter  to  the  author. 
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notwithetandiDg  that  he  spent  several  boon  amongst  the 
troops  befoie  Fredericksburg,  and  found  that  both  officers 
and  men  were  opposed  to  fi^ther  attack,  decided  to  renew 
the  battle  the  next  day.  His  airaogements  bosame 
known  to  Lee,  an  officer  or  orderly  carrying  dispatohee 
baying  strayed  within  the  Confederate  outposts,'  and  the 
Sontbem  generals  looked  forward,  on  the  morning  of 
the  14tb,  to  a  beah  attack,  a  more  oroshing  repolse,  and 
a  general  coonterstroke. 

Sach  cheerful  anticipations,  however,  so  often  enter- 
tained by  generals  holding  a  strong  defensive  position,  are 
but  seldom  realised,  and  Fredericksbnrg  was  no  exceptioD. 
The  Confederates  spent  the  night  in  diligent  preparation. 
Supplies  of  ammunition  were  brought  up  and  distri- 
buted,  the  existing  defences  were  repaired,  abattis  cnt 
and  laid,  and  fresh  earthwOTks  thrown  up.  Jackson,  88^ 
usnal  on  the  eve  of  battle,  was  still  workmg  while  others 
rested.  Until  near  midnight  he  sat  up  writing  and 
dispatching  orders ;  then,  throwing  himsdf,  booted  and 
spurred,  on  his  camp  bed,  he  slept  for  two  or  three  honrs, 
when  be  again  arose,  lighted  his  candle,  and  resumed  hia 
writing.  Before  four  o'clock  he  sent  to  his  medical 
director  to  inquire  as  to  the  condition  of  General  Gregg. 
Dr.  McGuire  reported  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  and 
Jackson  requested  that  he  would  go  over  and  see  that  he 
bad  everything  he  wished.  Bomewbat  against  his  will, 
for  there  were  many  wounded  who  reqnired  attention, 
the  medical  officer  rode  off,  bat  scarcely  had  he  entered 
the  farmhouse  where  Gregg  was  lying,  than  he  heard  the 
tramp  of  horses,  and  Jackson  himself  dismounted  on  the 
threBhold.  The  brigadier,  it  appears,  had  lately  bllan 
under  the  ban  of  his  mspleaaure ;  but  firam  the  moment  his 
condition  was  reported,  Jackson  forgot  everything  but  the 
splendid  services  he  had  rendered  on  so  many  hard-fought 
fields ;  and  in  his  anxiety  that  every  memory  should  be 
effaced  which  might  embitter  his  last  moments,  he  had 
followed  Dr.  McGuire  to  his  bedside. 

Ibe  interview  was  brief,  and  the  dying  soldier  was 
'  From  Uananat  to  Appomattox,  p.  SU. 
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the  happier  for  it ;  bat  the  scene  in  that  lonely  Virginian 
homestead,  where,  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  chill  December 
morning,  the  life  of  a  strong  man,  of  a  gallant  comrade, 
of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  of  an  unselfish 
patriot — for  Gregg  was  all  these — was  slowly  ebbing, 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  those  who  witnessed  it  than 
the  accumulated  horrors  of  the  battle-field.  Sadly  and 
silently  the  general  and  his  staff  officer  rode  back  through 
the  forest,  where  the  troops  were  already  stirring  round  the 
smouldering  camp-fires.  Their  thoughts  were  sombre. 
The  Confederacy,  with  a  relatively  slender  population,  could 
ill  spare  such  men  as  Gregg.  And  yet  Jackson,  though 
3^elding  to  the  depression  of  the  moment,  and  deploring  the 
awful  sacrifices  which  the  defence  of  her  liberties  imposed 
upon  the  South,  was  in  no  melting  mood.  Dr.  McGuire, 
when  they  reached  headquarters,  put  a  question  as  to  the  best 
means  of  coping  with  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  '  Kill  them,  sir !  kill  every  man ! '  was  the  reply 
of  the  stem  soldier  who  but  just  now,  with  words  of  tender 
sympathy  and  Christian  hope,  had  bade  farewell  to  his 
dying  comrade. 

But  on  December  14,  as  on  the  morrow  of  Sharpsburg, 
the  Confederates  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  '  Dark- 
ness still  prevailed,'  writes  Stuart*s  chief  of  the  staff, 
'when  we  mounted  our  horses  and  again  hastened  to 
Prospect  Hill,  the  summit  of  which  we  reached  just  in  time 
Deo  14  *^  ^^  *^®  ^^^  rising,  and  unveiling,  as  it  dis- 
persed the  haze,  the  long  lines  of  the  Federal  army, 
which  once  more  stood  in  full  b'ne  of  battle  between  our 
own  position  and  the  river.  I  could  not  withhold  my 
admiration  as  I  looked  down  upon  the  well-disciplined  ranks 
of  our  antagonists,  astonished  that  these  troops  now  offering 
so  bold  a  front  should  be  the  same  whom  not  many  hours 
since  I  had  seen  in  complete  flight  and  disorder.  The 
skirmishers  of  the  two  armies  were  not  much  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  apart,  concealed  from  each  other's  view  by 
the  high  grass  in  which  they  were  lying,  and  above  which, 
from  time  to  time,  rose  a  small  cloud  of  blue  smoke,  telling 
that  a  shot  had  been  fired.    As  the  boom  of  artillery  began 
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60  Boond  from  different  parts  of  the  line,  and  the  attack 
might  be  expected  every  minate,  each  hastened  to  hia  post.' 

But  thoQgh  the  ekirmishing  at  times  grew  hotter,  and 
the  Ore  of  the  artillery  more  rapid,  long  intervals  of  silence 
succeeded,  nntil  it  at  length  became  apparent  to  the 
Confederates  that  the  enemy,  though  veil  prepared  to 
resist  attack,  was  determined  not  to  fight  outside  his 
breastworks.  Bumside,  indeed,  giving  way  to  the  remon* 
strances  of  his  subordinates,  had  abandoned  all  idea  of 
further  aggressive  action,  and  unless  Lee  should  move 
forward,  had  determined  to  recroBs  the  Potomac. 

The  next  morning  saw  the  armies  in  the  same  positions, 
and  the  Federal  wounded,  many  of  whom  had  been 
J-  struck    down    nearly  forty-eight  hours    before, 

still  lying  ontended  between  the  hostile  lines.  It 
was  not  till  now  that  Bomside  admitted  his  defeat  by 
sending  a  flag  of  trace  with  a  reqaest  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  bury  his  dead.^ 

The  same  night  a  fierce  storm  swept  the  valley  of  the 
Bappahannock,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  repassed  the 
bridges,  evading,  under  cover  of  the  elements,  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Confederate  patrols. 

The  retreat  was  effected  with  a  skill  which  did  much 
credit  to  the  Federal  staff.  Within  fourteen  hours  100,000 
troops,  with  the  whole  of  their  guns,  ambulances,  and 
ammunition  waggons,  were  conveyed  across  the  Bappahan- 

'  'When  the  fag  of  trace,' B^sMftjorEotohkiu.'vftBreoeiTed  by  Oaneral 
Jackson,  he  aaked  me  toi  paper  uid  penoil,  and  began  a  lettec  to  be  sent  in 
reply ;  but  after  writiag  a  lev  lines  he  bunded  the  paper  back,  and  sent  • 
petaonal  meBsage  b;  Captain  Bmith.' 

Captain  Smith  writes :  >  The  general  uiid  to  me,  belcre  I  went  ODt  to 
meet  Colonel  Siunner,  representing  the  Federals :  "  If  7011  are  asked  who  is 
in  command  of  jour  right,  do  not  tell  them  I  am,  and  be  guarded  in  jonr 
remarks."  It  so  happened  (hat  Colonel  Sumner  was  the  brother-in-law  of 
Colonel  Long,  an  offioer  on  Qeneral  Lee's  staff.  While  we  were  togethar, 
another  Federal  offioer  named  Junkin  rode  ap.  He  was  the  brothel  or 
Dousm  of  Jackson's  first  wile,  and  I  had  known  him  before  the  war.  Aft«r 
some  conveiaation,  Jnnkin  asked  me  to  give  his  legarda  to  Oensral  Jaok- 
Hon.  and  to  deliver  a  message  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Junbin.  (he  lather  ot  his 
first  wile.  I  replied,  "  I  will  do  so  with  pleaeure  when  I  meet  Qeneral 
Jaokaon."  Junkin  smiled  and  said :  "  It  is  not  worth  while  for  ;on  (o  tiy 
to  deoeiYe  us.    We  know  that  Oenetal  Jaokson  is  in  tcont  at  na." 
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nock;  but  there  remained  on  the  south  bank  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  not 
escaped  unscathed.  When  the  morning  broke  the  dead  lay 
thick  upon  the  field ;  arms  and  accoutrements,  the  dSbrU 
of  defeat,  were  strewed  in  profusion  on  every  hand,  and  the 
ruined  houses  of  Fredericksburg  were  filled  with  wounded. 
Bumside  lost  in  the  battle  12,647  men. 


Lbft  Attack — Fbansldt, 

r  Meade's  Diyision   . 
First  Corps    <  Qibbon*s  Diyision  . 

I  Donbleday's  Division 
my;^^r^r>t^m    /  Bimej 's  DivisioH   . 
Third  Corps    |  sickles*  Division     . 

Sixth  Ooipt       Newton's  Division . 


Cbntbb. 

Brook's  Division    • 
Howe's  Division     • 


1,858 

1,267 

214 

950 

100 

08 


Total  •       .    4,447 


Total  . 


197 

186 

883 


Bight  Attack — Sumnbb  and  Hooker. 

f  Hancock's  Division 
Second  Corps  <  Howard's  Division. 

L  French's  Division  . 

r  Bums*  Division  • 
Ninth  Corps  <  Sturgis'  Division    . 

t  Getty's  Division  . 
Third  Corps       "Whipple's  Division 

{Griffin's  Division    . 
Sykes'  Division      . 
Humphrey's  Division 
Engineers  and  Reserve  Artillery,  &o. 


Total 
Grand  Total  (including  877  officers) 


2,032 
914 

1,160 
27 

1,007 
296 
129 
926 
228 

1,019 
79 


7.817 

12,647 
(589  prisoners). 


The  Confederates  showed  6,809  casoaltieB  out  of  less 
than  80,000  actoally  engaged. 


BUBnSIDEIB  ESOAFB  OB 

IiUR  WiNO — ZioMoerBBaT. 

f  Bwuom'a  Di-ririon         ....  685 

First  CorpB    -i  HoLaw*'  DMiion 808 

[  Anderson's  Diviaion       ....  160 

ArtiJlet; 87 

(1,224  on  December  12.)  Total  .        .    1,681) 

Cbhtke. 
fK.otru.^.     /Pickett's  Divigion    .        ,        ,        .        .        54 
First  Oorps     "(^  Hood's  Dirision 251 

Total  .        .      S05 

BiOHi  Wrao — Jaoksoh. 

Lieht  Division 2.120 

EotIj'b  Division 932 

D.  H.  Hill's  Division    ....  178 

Taliaferro's  Division     ....  100 

Total  (inohiding  600  oaptnrod)  .        .    S,41S 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  Confederates  to  follow  the 
enemy  across  the  Rappahannock.  The  npper  forde  were 
open ;  but  the  river  was  rising  fast,  and  the  Axmy  of  the 
Potomac,  closely  concentrated  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
Aguia  Creek,  was  too  large  to  be  attacked,  and  too  close 
to  its  base  to  permit  eETective  manceuvTes,  which  might 
induce  it  to  divide,  against  its  line  of  commnnications. 
The  exultation  of  the  Sonthern  Boldiers  in  their  easy 
victory  was  dashed  by  disappointment.  Burnside's  escape 
had  demonatrated  the  fallacy  of  one  of  the  so-called  roles  ol 
war.  The  great  river  which  lay  behind  him  during  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  bad  proved  his  salvation  instead 
of — as  it  theoretically  should — his  ruin.  Over  the  six 
bridges  his  troops  had  more  lines  of  retreat  than  is  osually 
the  case  when  roads  only  are  available ;  and  these  lines  of 
retreat  were  secure,  protected  from  the  Confederate  cavalry 
by  the  river,  and  from  the  infantry  and  artillery  by  the 
butteries  on  the  Stafford  Heights.  Had  the  battle  been 
fought  on  the  North  Anna,  thirty-six  miles  from  Fredericks- 
burg, the  result  might  have  been  very  different.  A  direct 
counterstroke  would  possibly  hav»  been  no  more  practicable 
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than  on  the  Rappahannock,  for  the  saperior  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  bis  powerful  artillery,  oocdd  not  have  been  dis- 
regarded. Nor  would  a  direct  pursuit  have  been  a  certain 
means  of  making  success  decisive  ;  the  rear  of  a  retreating 
army,  as  the  Cionfederates  had  found  to  their  cost  at  Malvern 
Hill,  is  usually  its  strongest  part.  But  a  pursuit  directed 
against  the  flanks,  striking  the  line  of  retreat,  cutting  off 
the  supply  and  ammunition  trains,  and  blocking  the  roads, 
a  pursuit  such  as  Jackson  had  organised  when  he  drove 
Banks  from  the  Valley,  if  conducted  with  vigour,  seldom 
fails  in  its  effect.  And  who  would  have  conducted  such  an 
operation  with  greater  skill  and  energy  than  Stuart,  at  the 
head  of  his  9,000  horsemen  ?  Who  would  have  supported 
Stuart  more  expeditiously  than  the  '  foot-cavalry '  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps  ? 

Lee's  position  at  Fredericksburg,  strong  as  it  might 
appear,  was  exceedingly  disadvantageous.  A  position  which 
an  army  occupies  with  a  view  to  decisive  battle  should 
fulfil  four  requirements : — 

1.  It  should  not  be  too  strong,  or  the  enemy  will  not 
attack  it. 

2.  It  should  give  cover  to  the  troops  both  from  view  and 
fire  from  artillery,  and  have  a  good  field  of  fire. 

8.  It  should  afford  facilities  for  counterstroke. 

4.  It  should  afford  facilities  for  pursuit. 

Of  these  Lee's  battle-field  fulfilled  but  the  first  and 
second.  It  would  have  been  an  admirable  selection  if  tho 
sole  object  of  the  Confederates  had  been  to  gain  time,  or  to 
prevent  the  enemy  establishing  himself  south  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock; but  to  encompass  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
whole  army  it  was  as  ill  adapt-ed  as  Wellington's  position  at 
Torres  Vedras,  at  Busaco,  or  at  Fuentes  d'Onor.  But  while 
Wellington  in  taking  up  these  positions  had  no  further  end 
in  view  than  holding  the  French  in  check,  the  situation  of 
the  Confederacy  was  such  that  a  decisive  victory  was  emi- 
nently desirable.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  gaining  time. 
The  South  could  furnish  Lee  with  no  further  reinforce- 
ments. Every  able-bodied  man  was  in  the  service  of  his 
country;    and  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  Western 
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u-mies,  altboagb  they  had  been  genetall;  Baeoeasfol  daring 
the  past  year,  woold  never  be  permitted  by  Mr.  Davis  to 
leave  the  valley  of  the  MiBsiBBippi. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  waa  not  hkely  to  be 
stronger  or  more  efficient.  Equipped  vrith  the  spoils  of  many 
victories,  it  was  more  on  a  level  vith  the  enemy  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  case.  The  ranks  were  foil.  The  men  were 
inured  to  hardships  and  swift  marches ;  their  health  was 
proof  against  inclement  weather,  and  they  knew  their  work 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  artillery  had  recently  been  reor- 
ganised. Daring  the  Feninsalar  campaign  the  batteries  had 
been  attached  to  the  tn&ntry  brigades,  and  the  indifferent 
service  they  had  often  rendered  had  been  attributed  to  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  the  scattered  onits,  and  in  handling 
them  in  combination.  Formed  into  battalions  of  foor  or 
six  batteries  a  large  nmnber  of  gone  was  now  attached  to 
each  of  the  divisions,  and  each  army  corps  had  a  strong 
reserve;  so  that  the  concentration  of  a  heavy  force  of 
artillery  on  any  part  of  a  position  became  a  feasible 
operation.  The  cavalry,  so  admirably  commanded  by 
Stuart,  Hampton,  and  the  yoonger  Lees,  was  not  less 
hardy  or  efficient  than  the  infantry,  and  the  moral  of  the 
soldiers  of  every  arm,  foonded  on  confidence  in  themselves 
not  less  than  on  confidence  in  their  leaders,  was  never  higher. 

'  After  the  trace  had  been  agreed  npon,'  says  Captain 
Smith, '  litter-bearers  to  bring  away  the  dead  and  wounded 
were  selected  from  the  command  of  General  Bodes.  When 
they  had  fEillen  in.  General  Bodes  said  to  them :  "  Now, 
boys,  those  Yankees  are  going  to  ask  yon  questions,  and  yoa 
must  not  tell  them  anything.  Be  very  careful  about  this." 
At  this  juncture  one  of  the  men  spoke  up,  and  said, 
"  General,  can't  we  tell  them  that  we  whipped  them 
yesterday  ?  "  Bodes  replied,  laoghing  :  "  Yes,  yea  t  yon  can 
tell  them  that."  Immediately  another  man  spoke  np: 
"  General,  can't  we  tell  them  fliat  we  can  whip  tbem  to- 
morrow and  the  day  after  ?  "  Bodes  again  laughed,  and 
sent  those  incorrigible  jokers  oft  with  :  "  Yes,  yes  I  go  on, 
go  on  !     Tell  them  what  you  please." ' 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
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likely  to  become  weaker  or  less  formidable  if  time  were 
allowed  it  to  recuperate.  It  had  behind  it  enormous 
reserves.  60,000  men  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  captured 
since  the  battle  of  Eemstown,  and  yet  the  ranks  were  as 
full  as  when  McClellan  first  marched  on  Richmond.  Many 
generals  had  disappeared ;  but  those  who  remained  were 
learning  their  trade ;  and  the  soldiers,  although  more  familiar 
with  defeat  than  victory,  showed  little  diminution  of  martial 
ardour.  Nor  had  the  strain  of  the  war  sapped  the  resources 
of  the  North.  Her  trade,  instead  of  dwindling,  had  actually 
increased ;  and  the  gaps  made  in  the  population  by  the 
Confederate  bullets  were  more  than  made  good  by  a 
constant  influx  of  immigrants  from  Europe. 

It  was  not  by  partial  triumphs,  not  by  the  slaughter  of 
a  few  brigades,  by  defence  without  counterstroke,  by 
victories  without  pursuit,  that  a  Power  of  such  strength  and 
vitality  could  be  compelled  to  confess  her  impotence. 
Whether  some  overwhelming  disaster,  a  Jena  or  a  Waterloo, 
followed  by  instant  invasion,  would  have  subdued  her  stub- 
bom  spirit  is  problematical.  Bome  survived  GannsB,  Scot- 
land Flodden,  and  France  Sedan.  But  in  some  such '  crown- 
ing mercy '  lay  the  only  hope  of  the  Confederacy,  and  had 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ill-commanded  as  it  was,  been 
drawn  forward  to  the  North  Anna,  it  might  have  been  utterly 
destroyed.  Half-hearted  strategy,  which  aims  only  at  re- 
pulsing the  enemy^s  attack,  is  not  the  path  to  '  king-making 
victory ; '  it  is  not  by  such  feeble  means  that  States  secure 
or  protect  their  independence.  To  occupy  a  position  where 
Stuart's  cavalry  was  powerless,  where  the  qualities  which 
made  Lee's  infantry  so  formidable — the  impetuosity  of  their 
attack,  the  swiftness  of  their  marches — had  no  field  for 
display,  and  where  the  enemy  had  free  scope  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  artilleiy,  his  strongest  arm,  was  but  to  postpone 
the  evil  day.  It  had  been  well  for  the  Confederacy  if 
Stonewall  Jackson,  whose  resolute  strategy  had  but  one  aim, 
and  that  aim  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy,  had  been  the 
supreme  director  of  her  councils.  To  paraphrase  Mahan  : 
'  The  strategic  mistake  (in  occupying  a  position  for  which 
pursuit  was  impracticable)  neutralised  the  tactical  advantage 
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gained,  thus  oonfinning  the  militar;  maxim  that  a  etrategia 
mistake  is  more  serioTiB  and  far-reaohing  in  its  effects  than 
an  error  in  tactics.' 

Lee,  however,  was  fettered  by  the  orders  of  the  Cabinet ; 
and  Mr.  Davis  and  his  advisere,  more  concerned  with 
the  importance  of  retaining  an  area  of  ooontry  which 
still  fnrniahed  sappUes  than  of  annihilating  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  relying  on  European  intervention  rather  than 
on  the  valour  of  the  Soathem  soldier,  were  responsible 
for  the  oconpation  of  the  Fredericksburg  position.  In 
extenuation  of  their  mistake  it  may,  however,  be 
admitted  that  the  advantages  of  concentration  on  the 
North  Anna  were  not  such  as  would  impresB  themselves  on 
the  civihan  mind,  while  the  surrender  of  territory  woold 
undoubtedly  have  embarrassed  both  the  Government  and 
the  supply  department.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  November, 
it  might  have  been  urged  that  if  Bnrnside  were  permitted  to 
possess  himself  of  Fredericksburg,  it  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  he  would  advance  on  Richmond ;  establishing  him- 
self in  winter  quarters,  be  might  wait  until  the  weather 
improved,  controlling,  in  the  meantime,  the  reeources  and 
population  of  that  portion  of  Virginia  which  lay  within  hie 
reach. 

Nevertheless,  as  events  went  tar  to  prove,  Mr.  Davis 
would  have  done  wisely  had  he  accepted  the  advice  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  epot.  Hiw  strategical  glance  was  less  com- 
prehensive than  that  of  Lee  and  Jackson.  In  the  first 
place,  they  knew  that  if  Burnside  proposed  going  into  winter 
quarters,  he  would  not  deliberately  place  the  Bappaban- 
nock  between  himself  and  his  base,  nor  halt  with  the 
great  forest  of  Spotsylvania  on  his  flank.  In  the  second 
place,  there  could  be  no  question  but  that  the  Northern 
Government  and  the  Northern  people  would  impel  him  for- 
ward. The  tone  of  the  press  was  unmistakable ;  and  the  very 
reason  that  Bnrnside  had  been  appointed  to  command  was 
because  McCIellan  was  so  slow  to  move.  In  the  third 
place,  both  Lee  and  Jackson  saw  the  need  of  decisive  victory. 
With  them  questions  of  strategic  dispositions,  offering  chances 
of  such  victory,  were  of  more  importance  than  qu^tions 
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of  supply  or  internal  politics.  They  knew  with  what  rapidity 
the  Federal  soldiers  recovered  their  moral;  and  they 
realised  bat  too  keenly  the  stem  determination  which 
inspired  the  North.  They  had  seen  the  hosts  of  invasion 
retire  in  swift  succession,  stricken  and  exhausted,  before 
their  victorious  bayonets.  Thousands  of  prisoners  had  been 
marched  to  Bichmond ;  thousands  of  wounded,  abandoned 
on  the  battle-field,  had  been  paroled ;  guns,  waggons  and 
small  arms,  enough  to  equip  a  great  army,  had  been  captured; 
and  general  after  general  had  been  reduced  to  the  ignominy 
that  awaits  a  defeated  leader.  Fremont  and  Shields  had 
disappeared ;  Banks  was  no  longer  in  the  field ;  Porter  was 
waiting  trial ;  McDowell  had  gone ;  Pope  had  gone,  and 
McGlellan ;  and  yet  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  still  held  its 
ground,  the  great  fleets  still  kept  their  stations,  the  capture 
of  Bichmond  was  still  the  objective  of  the  Union  Govern- 
ment, and  not  for  a  single  moment  had  Lincoln  wavered 
from  his  purpose. 

It  will  not  be  asserted  that  either  Lee  or  Jackson 
&thomed  the  source  of  this  unconquerable  tenacity. 
They  had  played  with  effect  on  the  fears  of  Lincoln ; 
they  had  recognised  in  him  the  motive  power  of  the 
Federal  hosts ;  but  they  had  not  yet  learned,  for  the 
Northern  people  themselves  had  not  yet  learned  it,  that 
they  were  opposed  by  an  adversary  whose  resolution  was 
as  unyielding  as  their  own,  who  loved  the  Union  even  as 
they  loved  Virginia,  and  who  ruled  the  nation  with  the 
same  tact  and  skill  that  they  ruled  their  soldiers. 

In  these  pages  Mr.  Lincoln  has  not  been  spared.  He 
made  mistakes,  and  he  himself  would  have  been  the  last  to 
claim  infallibility.  He  had  entered  the  White  House  with 
a  rich  endowment  of  common-sense,  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
and  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  American  character ; 
but  his  ignorance  of  statesmanship  directing  arms  was  great, 
and  his  military  errors  were  numerous.  Putting  these  aside, 
his  tenure  of  office  during  the  dark  days  of  '61  and  '62 
had  been  marked  by  the  very  highest  political  sagacity ;  his 
courage  and  his  patriotism  had  sustained  the  nation  in  its 
distress ;  and  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  he  was  gradually 
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bringing  into  being  a  unit;  of  sympathy  and  of  porpOBO, 
which  in  the  early  days  of  tbe  war  hod  seemed  an  imposBible 
ideal.  Not  the  least  pohtio  of  bis  meaanres  was  the  edict  of 
emancipation,  pnblisbed  after  the  battle  of  Sharpsborg.  It 
was  not  a  measure  without  flaw.  It  contained  paragraphs 
which  might  fairly  be  interpreted,  and  were  so  interpreted 
by  the  Confederates,  as  inciting  the  negroes  to  rise  against 
their  masters,  thus  exposing  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  in- 
surrection, with  its  accompaniments  of  moider  and  outrage, 
the  farms  and  plantations  where  the  women  and  children  of 
the  South  lived  lonely  and  unprotected.  Bat  if  the  ediot 
served  only  to  embitter  the  Southemera,  to  bind  the  whole 
country  together  in  a  stilt  closer  league  of  resistance,  and  to 
make  peace  except  by  conquest  impossible,  it  was  worth  the 
price.  The  party  in  the  North  which  fought  for  the  re- 
eetablishment  of  the  Union  had  earned  on  the  war  with 
but  small  success.  The  tale  of  reverses  had  told  at  last 
upon  recruiting.  Men  were  unwilling  to  come  forward ; 
and  those  who  were  bribed  by  large  bounties  to  join  the 
armies  were  of  a  different  character  to  the  original 
volunteer.  Enthusiasm  in  the  cause  was  fast  dimin- 
ishing when  Lincoln,  purely  on  his  own  initiative,  pro- 
claimed emancipation,  and,  investing  the  war  with  tbe 
dignity  ol  a  crusade,  inspired  the  soldier  with  a  new 
incentive,  and  appealed  to  a  feeling  which  had  not  yet 
been  stirred.  Many  Northerners  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  fight  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union  on  tbe 
basis  of  tbe  Constitution.  If  slavery  was  to  be  permitted 
to  continue  they  preferred  separation ;  and  these  men  were 
farmers  and  agriculturists,  the  class  which  famished  the  best 
soldiers,  men  of  American  birth,  for  the  most  part  aboUtion- 
ista,  and  ready  to  fight  for  the  principle  they  had  so  much  at 
heart.  It  is  true  that  the  effect  of  the  edict  was  not  at 
once  apparent.  It  was  not  received  every  where  with  acola- 
mutioQ.  The  army  had  small  sympathy  with  the  coloured 
race,  and  the  political  opponents  of  the  President  accnsed 
him  vehemently  of  unconstitutional  action.  Their  denun- 
ciations, however,  missed  the  mark.  The  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  Mr.  Lincoln  clearly  saw,  had  ceased  to  be 
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regarded,  at  least  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  wiih 
superstitious  reverence. 

They  had  learned  to  think  more  of  great  principles 
than  of  political  expedients;  and  if  the  defence  of  their 
hereditary  rights  had  welded  the  South  into  a  nation,  the 
assertion  of  a  still  nobler  principle,  the  liberty  of  man, 
placed  the  North  on  a  higher  plane,  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  Europe,  and  completed  the  isolation  of  the  Confederacy. 

But  although  Lee  and  Jackson  had  not  yet  penetrated 
the  political  genius  of  their  great  antagonist,  they  rated 
at  its  true  value  the  vigour  displayed  by  his  Adnunistra- 
tion,  and  they  saw  that  something  more  was  wanting  to 
wrest  their  freedom  from  the  North  than  a  mere  passive 
resistance  to  the  invader's  progress.  Soon  after  the  battiie 
of  Fredericksburg,  Lee  went  to  Bichmond  and  laid  pro- 
posals for  an  aggressive  campaign  before  the  President. 
'  He  was  assured,  however,'  says  General  Longstreet,  *  tiiat 
the  war  was  virtually  over,  and  that  we  need  not  harass 
our  troops  by  marches  and  other  hardships.  Gold  had 
advanced  in  New  York  to  two  hundred  premium,  and  we 
were  told  by  those  in  the  Confederate  capital  that  in  thirty 
or  forty  days  we  would  be  recognised  (by  the  European 
Powers)  and  peace  proclaimed.  General  Lee  did  not  share 
this  belief.'  > 

So  Jackson,  who  had  hoped  to  return  to  Winchester, 

was  doomed  to  the  inaction  of  winter  quarters  on  the 

Rappahannock,   for    with    Burnside's  repulse  operations 

practically  ceased.    The  Confederate  cavalry,  however,  did 

J.     .g     not  at  once  abandon  hostilities.    On  December 

18,  Hampton  marched  his  brigade  as  far  as  the 

village  of  Occoquan,  bringing  off  150  prisoners  and  captur- 

Deo  26    ^8  *  convoy ;  and  on  December  26  Stuart  closed 

his  record  for   1862  by   leading  1,800  troopers 

far  to  the  Federal  rear.    After  doing  much  damage  in  the 

district  about  Occoquan  and  Dumfries,  twenty  miles  from 

Burnside's  headquarters,  he  marched  northward  in  the 

direction  of  Washington,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Burke's 

Station,  fifteen  miles  from  Alexandria.  Sending  a  telegraphic 

*  Battles  and  Leaders,  voL  iii.,  p*  84. 
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message  to  General  Meigs,  Qaartenuaster-Qeneral  at  Wash- 
ington,  to  the  effect  that  the  moles  famished  to  BtirQaide's 
arm;  were  of  snob  bad  qnality  that  he  was  embarraaaed  in 
taking  tbe  waggons  he  had  captured  into  the  Con- 
federate lines,  and  reqaesting  that  a  better  class  of  animal 
might  be  supplied  in  fntnre,  he  returned  b;  long  marcbeB 
through  Warrenton  to  Golpeper  Court  House,  escaping 
pursuit,  and  bringing  with  him  a  large  amount  of  plunder 
and  many  prisoners.  From  the  afternoon  of  December  26 
to  night&Jl  on  December  81  he  rode  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  losing  26  ofiBcers  and  men  in  skirmishes  with  detach- 
ments of  the  Federal  cavalry.  He  had  ocmtrived  to  throw 
a  great  part  of  l^e  troops  sent  to  meet  him  into  utter 
confasion  by  intercepting  their  telegrams,  and  answering 
them  himseU  in  a  manner  that  scattered  his  pursuers  and 
broke  down  their  horses. 

Near  the  end  of  January,  BomBide  made  a  futile  attempt 
to  march  his  army  round  Lee's  flank  by  way  of  Ely's  and 
Germanna  Fords.  The  weather,  however,  was  inclement ; 
the  roads  were  in  a  fearful  condition,  and  the  troops  ex- 
perienced such  difficulty  in  movement,  that  the  operation, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  '  Mnd  Campaign,'  was  soon 
abandoned. 

On  January  26,  Bomside,  in  eonaequenoe  of  the  strong 
1863.  representations  made  by  his  lieutenants  to  the 
Jon.  36.  President,  was  superseded.  General  Hooker,  the 
dashing  fighter  of  the  Antietam,  replaced  him  in  command 
of  tbe  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Federal  troops  WMit 
into  winter  quarters  about  FtUmouth,  where,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Rappahannock,  within  full  view  of  the  sentries, 
stood  a  row  of  finger-posts,  on  which  tbe  Confederate 
soldiers  had  painted  the  taunting  legend,  '  This  way  to 
Richmond  I ' 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THB   ABMT   OF  NOBTHBBN   YTBGINIA 

'  In  war  men  are  nothing ;  it  is  the  man  who  is  everything. 
The  general  is  the  head,  the  whole  of  an  army.  It  was 
not  the  Roman  army  that  conquered  Qaol,  but  Gsesar  ;  it 
was  not  the  Carthaginian  army  that  made  Rome  tremble 
in  her  gates,  but  Hannibal ;  it  was  not  the  Macedonian  army 
that  reached  the  Indus,  but  Alexander ;  it  was  not  the 
French  army  that  carried  the  war  to  the  Weser  and  the  Inn, 
but  Turenne ;  it  was  not  the  Prussian  army  which,  for  seven 
years,  defended  Prussia  against  the  three  greatest  Powers  of 
Europe,  but  Frederick  the  Great.'  So  spoke  Napoleon, 
reiterating  a  truth  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  suc- 
cessive ages,  that  a  wise  direction  is  of  more  avail  than 
overwhelming  numbers,  sound  strategy  than  the  most  per- 
fect armament ;  a  powerful  will,  invigorating  all  who  come 
within  its  sphere,  than  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  ill-regulated 
valour. 

Even  a  professional  army  of  long  standing  and  old 
traditions  is  what  its  commander  makes  it;  its  cha- 
racter sooner  or  later  becomes  the  reflex  of  his  own  ; 
from  him  the  officers  take  their  tone ;  his  energy 
or  hiB  inactivity,  his  finnnesB  or  vacillation,  are  rapidly 
commumcated  even  to  the  lower  ranks;  and  so  far- 
reaching  is  the  influence  of  the  leader,  that  those  who 
record  his  campaigns  concern  themselves  but  little  as  a 
rule  with  the  men  who  followed  him.  The  history  of 
famous  armies  is  the  history  of  great  generals,  for  no  army 
has  ever  achieved  great  things  unless  it  has  been  well  com- 
manded. If  the  general  be  second-rate  the  army  also 
will  be  second-rate.      Mutual  confidence  is  the  basis  of 
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success  in  war,  and  unless  the  troops  have  implicit  trust  in 
the  resolution  and  resources  of  their  chief,  h^tation  and 
balf-heartedness  are  sure  to  mark  their  actions.  Ihey 
may  fight  with  their  accustomed  ooorage ;  bat  the  eager- 
ness for  the  conflict,  the  alacrity  to  support,  the  determina- 
tion to  conquer,  will  hot  he  there.  The  indefinable  quality 
which  is  expressed  by  the  word  moral  will  to  some  degree 
be  affected.  The  history  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  a 
case  in  point. 

Between  the  soldiers  of  the  North  and  South  there  was 
little  difference.  Neither  could  claim  a  superiority  of  mar- 
tial qualities.  The  Confederates,  indeed,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  poaeessed  a  larger  measure  of  technical  skiU  ;  they 
were  the  better  shots  and  the  finer  riders.  But  they  were 
neither  braver  nor  more  endnring,  and  while  they  probably 
derived  some  advanta,ge  &om  the  foot  that  they  were  defend- 
ing their  homes,  the  Federals,  defending  the  integrity  of 
their  native  land,  were  fighting  in  the  noblest  of  all  cauBea. 
But  Northerner  and  Southerner  were  of  the  same  race,  a 
race  proud,  resolute,  independent ;  both  were  inspired  by 
the  same  sentiments  of  self-respect;  noblesse  oblige — the 
noblesse  of  a  free  people — was  the  motto  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Federal  armies 
were  very  largely  composed  of  foreigners,  whose  motives 
for  enlisting  were  purely  mercenary.  At  no  period  of 
the  war,  however,  did  the  proportion  of  native  Americans 
sink  below  seventy  per  cent.,'  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1863  it  was  much  greater.  Ae  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Union 
army    was    composed    of    thoroughly    stannch    soldiers.* 

'  See  Note  Bt  end  of  obaptei. 

'  '  Ttuougbout  M«»  EueUnd,'  wrote  the  BpeoUl  CoTTespandeiit  of  tn 
EogliBh  neuBpaper, '  jon  o&n  soorcel;  enter  a,  dooi  without  being  kware  that 
yon  are  in  B  hoase  ol  monrning.  Wtutterer  lasj  be  Mid  of  Irish  and  Qsnuati 
mercenaries,  I  must  bear  witneas  that  the  beat  olasaeB  ot  Amerioans  have 
bravel;  come  forth  lor  (heir  oountrf .  I  know  of  sostoel?  a  family  more  than 
one  member  ot  which  has  not  been  or  is  not  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The 
maimed  and  orippled  yoQths  I  meet  on  the  highroad  oertainly  do  not  for  the 
moat  part  belong  to  the  immigraat  nbble  ol  wbiob  the  NorUieni  legimenti 
are  said  toconBJBt;  and  even  the  present  oonwription  la  now  in  many  splendid 
instances  most  promptly  and  eheerfaUj  complied  with  by  the  wsaltb;  people 
who  could  easily  parchue  eiemptioii,bnt  who  prefer  to  aetK  good  example,' 
Letter  liom  Bbode  leland,  the  TiTnea,  August  S,  18SS. 
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Nor  was  the  alien  element  at  this  time  a  sooroe  of  weakness. 
Ireland  and  Germany  supplied  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  have  been  called  'Lincoln's  hirelings;'  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  official  records,  the  Ldsh  regiments  at  least  were 
not  a  whit  less  trustworthy  than  those  purely  American. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  admixture  of  foreigners  had  been 
greater,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
always  superior  in  numbers,  contained  in  its  ranks  many 
more  men  bred  in  the  United  States  than  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.^  For  the  consistent  ill-success  of  the 
Federals  the  superior  marksmanship  and  finer  horseman- 
ship of  the  Confederates  cannot,  therefore,  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  explanation. 

Li  defence  the  balance  of  endurance  inclined  neither  to 
one  side  nor  the  other.  Both  Southerner  and  Northerner 
displayed  that  stubborn  resolve  to  maintain  their  ground 
which  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  To 
claim  for  any  one  race  a  pre-eminence  of  valour  is  repugnant 
alike  to  good  taste  and  to  sound  sense.  Courage  and 
endurance  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world's  surface, 
and  political  institutions,  the  national  conception  of  duty, 
the  efficiency  of  the  corps  of  officers,  and  love  of  country, 
are  the  foundation  of  vigour  and  staunchness  in  the  field. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  which  can  hardly  be  ignored,  that  from  Cre9y 
to  Inkermann  there  have  been  exceedingly  few  instances 
where  an  English  army,  large  or  small,  has  been  driven  from 
a  position.  In  the  great  struggle  with  France,  neither 
Napoleon  nor  his  marshals,  although  the  armies  of  every 
other  European  nation  had  fled  before  them,  could  boast  of 
having  broken  the  English  infantry ;  and  no  soldiers  have 
ever  received  a  prouder  tribute  than  the  admission  of  a 
generous  enemy,  *  They  never  know  when  they  are  beaten.' 
In  America,  the  characteristics  of  the  parent  race  were  as 
prominent  in  the  Civil  War  as  they  had  been  in  the 
Bevolution.  Li  1861-65,  the  side  that  stood  on  the 
defensive,    unless    hopelessly  outnumbered,    was    almost 

*  John  Mitohell,  the  Irish  Nationalist,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Dublin 
Nation  that  there  were  40,000  Lriahmen  in  tiie  Southern  armies.  The  Times^ 
Februaiy  7, 1868. 
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inTariably  sttceessfd,  jnst  as  it  bad  been  in  1776-82. 
'  My  men,'  said  Jaokaon,  '  BometimeB  fail  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  his  position,  but  to  hold  one,  never  ! '  The 
Federal  generals  might  have  made  the  same  assertion  with 
almost  equal  truth.  Porter  had  indeed  been  defeated  at 
Gaines'  MiU,  bat  he  conld  only  set  86,000  in  line  against 
56,000 ;  Banks  had  been  overwhelmed  at  Winchester,  bnt 
6,500  men  ooold  hardly  have  hoped  to  resist  more  than 
twice  their  strength  ;  and  Shields'  advanced-goard  at  Port 
Bepnblic  was  mnch  inferior  to  the  force  which  Jackson 
brought  against  it ;  yet  these  were  the  only  offensive  victories 
of  the  '62  campaign.  Bat  if  in  defence  the  armies  were 
well  matched,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Northern  attack 
was  not  pressed  with  the  same  concentrated  v^our  as  the 
Southern.  MoCIellan  at  Sharpsborg  had  more  than  twice 
as  many  men  as  Lee  ;  Pope,  on  the  fiiist  day  of  the  Second 
Manassas,  twice  as  many  as  Jackson ;  yet  on  both  occa- 
sions the  smaller  force  was  victorious.  Bnt,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Federal  tactics  in  attack  were  always  feeble. 
Lincoln,  in  appointing  Hooker  to  command  tha  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  warned  him  'to  pat  in  all  his  men.' 
His  sharp  eye  had  detected  the  great  fault  which  had 
characterised  the  operations  of  his  generals.  Their 
asBaulta  had  been  piecemeal,  like  those  of  the  Confederates 
at  Malvern  Hill,  and  they  had  been  defeated  in  detail  by 
the  inferior  numbers.  The  Northern  soldiers  were  strangers 
to  those  general  and  combined  attacks,  pressed  with  un- 
yielding resolntion,  which  had  won  Winchester,  Gaines' 
Mill,  and  the  Second  Manassas,  and  which  had  nearly 
won  Kernstown.  The  Northern  generals  invariably  kept 
large  masses  in  reserve,  and  these  masses  were  never  used. 
They  had  not  yet  learned,  as  had  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Long- 
street,  that  superior  uombers  are  of  no  avail  onless  they 
are  brought  into  action,  impelling  the  attack  forward  by 
sheer  weight,  at  the  decisive  point.  In  the  second  place,  none 
of  the  Federal  leaders  possessed  the  entire  confidence  either 
of  their  generals  or  their  troops.  With  all  its  affection 
for  MeClellan,  it  may  strongly  be  questioned  whether  his 
army  gave  him  credit  for  i£iBh  or  resolntion.    Pope  was 

VOL.  O.  B  B 
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defeated  in  his  first  action  at  Cedar  Bun.  Banks  at 
Winchester,  Fremont  west  of  Staunton,  had  both  been  out- 
manoeuvred. Burnside  had  against  him  his  feeble  conduct 
at  Sharpsburg.  Hence  the  Federal  soldiers  fought  most  of 
their  offensive  battles  under  a  terrible  disadvantage.  They 
were  led  by  men  who  had  known  defeat,  and  who  owed 
their  defeat,  in  great  measure,  to  the  same  fault — ^neglect  to 
employ  their  whole  force  in  combination.  Brave  and  un- 
yielding as  they  were,  the  troops  went  into  battle  mistrustful 
of  their  leader's  skill,  and  fearful,  from  the  very  outset,  that 
their  efforts  would  be  unsupported ;  and  when  men  begin 
to  look  over  their  shoulders  for  reinforcements,  demoralisa- 
tion is  not  far  off.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  a 
defeated  general  can  never  regain  the  confidence  of 
his  soldiers ;  but  unless  he  has  previous  successes  to 
set  off  against  his  failure,  to  permit  him  to  retain 
his  position  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Jackson,  always  solicitous  of  the  nioral  of  his 
command.  *  To  his  mind  nothing  ever  fully  excused  failure, 
and  it  was  rarely  that  he  gave  an  officer  the  opportunity  of 
failing  twice.  "  The  service,"  he  said,  "  cannot  afford  to 
keep  a  man  who  does  not  succeed."  Nor  was  he  ever 
restrained  from  a  change  by  the  fear  of  making  matters 
worse.  His  motto  was,  get  rid  of  the  unsuccessful  man  at 
once,  and  trust  to  Providence  for  finding  a  better.' 

Nor  was  the  presence  of  discredited  generals  the  only 
evil  which  went  to  neutralise  the  valour  of  the  Federal 
soldiers.  The  system  of  command  was  as  rotten  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  as  in  the  Armies  of  Northern  Virginia 
and  of  the  Valley  it  was  sound ;  and  the  system  of  com- 
mand plays  a  most  important  part  in  war.  The  natural 
initiative  of  the  American,  the  general  fearlessness  of  re- 
sponsibility, were  as  conspicuous  among  the  soldiers  as  in 
the  nation  at  large.  To  those  familiar  with  the  Official 
Becords,  where  the  doings  of  regiments  and  even  companies 
are  preserved,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that,  so  soon  as  the 
officers  gained  experience,  the  smaller  units  were  as  boldly 
and  efficiently  handled  as  in  the  army  of  Germany  under 
Moltke.    But  while  Lee  and  Jackson,  by  every  means  in 
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their  power,  fostered  the  capacity  for  independent  action, 
following  therein  the  example  of  Napoleon,'  of  Washington, 
of  Nelson,  and  of  Wellington,  and  aware  that  their  atrength 
would  thus  he  doubled,  MoClellan  and  Pope  did  their  best 
to  stide  it ;  and  in  the  higher  ranka  the;  aacceeded.  In 
the  one  case  the  generals  were  taught  to  wait  for  ordera,  in 
the  other  to  anticipate  them.  In  the  one  case,  whether 
troops  were  anpported  or  not  depended  on  the  word  of  the 
commanding  general ;  in  the  other,  every  officer  was  taught 
that  to  aoatain  hia  coUeaguea  was  his  first  duty.  It  thus 
resulted  that  while  the  Confederate  leaders  were  served  by 
scores  of  zealous  assistants,  actively  engaged  in  farthering 
the  aim  of  their  superiors,  MoClellan,  Pope,  and  Fremont, 
jealouB  of  power  reduced  their  aubordiuates,  with  few  ex* 
captions,  to  the  position  of  machinea,  content  to  obey  the 
letter  of  their  orders,  oblivions  of  opportunity,  and  incapable 
of  co-operation.  Lee  and  Jackson  appear  to  have  realised 
the  requirements  of  battle  tar  more  fully  than  their 
opponents.  They  knew  that  the  scope  of  the  commander 
is  limited ;  that  once  hia  troops  are  committod  to  close 
action  it  ia  impoasible  for  him  to  exert  further  control,  for 
his  ordera  can  no  longer  reach  them  ;  that  he  cannot  keep 
the  whole  field  under  observation,  much  leea  obaerve  every 
fleeting  opportunity.  Yet  it  is  by  utilising  opportonitieB 
that  the  enemy's  strength  is  sapped.  For  these  reasons 
the  Confederate  generals  were  exceedingly  careful  not  to 
chill  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Errors  of  judgment  were 
never  considered  in  the  light  of  crimes ;  while  the  officer 
who,  in  defoult  of  orders,  remained  inactive,  or  who,  when 
his  orders  were  manifestly  inapplicable  to  a  suddenly 
changed  situation,  and  there  was  no  time  to  have  them 
altered,  dared  not  act  for  himself,  was  not  long  retained  in 
responsible  command.  In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on 
the  other  hand,  centraliaation   was  the  rule.    MoClellan 

'  In  the  opinion  ot  tbe  Rntbor,  the  charge  of  centraliEBticiD  preferred 
BigftinBt  Napoleon  can  onlj  be  applied  to  his  leading  in  his  Iftter  oampaigns. 
In  bis  eaiQer  operations  he  gave  hii  generals  ererj  latitude,  knd  he  main- 
tained that  loose  but  effeotive  srsleni  ol  taotios,  in  which  mnoh  was  left  to 
the  individnal,  adopted  b;  the  Frenoh  aim;  jast  previoaa  to  the  wus  of  the 
BeTolation. 

■  ■a 
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expected  blind  obedience  from  his  corps  commanders,  and 
nothing  more,  and  Pope  brought  Porter  to  trial  for  using  his 
own  judgment,  on  occasions  when  Pope  himself  was  absent, 
during  ttie  campaign  of  the  Second  Manassas.  Thus  the 
Federal  soldiers,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  laboured  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  under  a  disadvantage  from 
which  the  wisdom  of  Lee  and  Jackson  had  relieved  the 
Confederates.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  an  inert  mass, 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  a  living  organism,  endowed 
with  irresistible  vigour. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  as  tending  to  prove  the  equal 
courage  of  North  and  South,  that  on  the  Western  theatre 
of  war  the  Federals  were  the  more  successful.  And  yet  the 
Western  armies  of  the  Cionfederacy  were  neither  less  brave, 
less  hardy,  nor  less  disciplined  than  those  in  Virginia. 
They  were  led,  however,  by  inferior  men,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  Northern  generals  opposed  to  them 
possessed  unquestionable  ability,  and  understood  the  value 
of  a  good  system  of  command. 

We  may  say,  then,  without  detracting  an  iota  from  the 
high  reputation  of  the  Cionfederate  soldiers,  that  it  was 
not  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  that  saved  Bichmond 
in  1862,  but  Lee ;  not  the  Army  of  the  Valley  which  won 
the  Valley  campaign,  but  Jackson. 

It  is  related  that  a  good  priest,  once  a  chaplain  in 
Taylor's  Louisiana  brigade,  concluded  his  prayer  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Jackson  monument  in  New  Orleans  with 
these  remarkable  words:  'When  in  Thine  inscrutable 
decree  it  was  ordained  that  the  Confederacy  should  fail, 
it  became  necessary  for  Thee  to  remove  Thy  servant 
Stonewall  Jackson.'^  It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  lay 
much  forcible  emphasis  on  the  personal  factor,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  exceedingly  essential  that  it  should 
never  be  overlooked. 

The  Government  which,  either  in  peace  or  war,  commits 
the  charge  of  its  armed  forces  to  any  other  than  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  soldier  the  country  can  produce  is 
but  laying  the  foundation  of  national  disaster.    Had  the 

*  Bright  akisi  and  Dark  Shadowi,  1^  29L    H.  M.  Vield,  D  J>. 
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importance  of  a  cuefal  BelectioD  for  the  higher  oommondB 
been  understood  in  the  North  as  it  waa  understood  in  the 
South,  Lee  and  Jaokson  would  have  been  opposed  by  foes 
more  formidable  than  Pope  and  Bnmside,  or  Bonka  and 
PrSmont.  The  Federal  Administration,  confident  in  the 
courage  and  intelligence  of  their  great  armies,  considered 
that  any  ordinary  general,  trained  to  command,  and 
supported  by  an  efficient  staff,  shoald  be  able  to  win 
victories.  Mr.  Davis,  on  the  other  hand,  himself  a 
soldier,  who,  as  United  States  Secretary  of  War,  had 
enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  estimating  the  character 
of  the  officers  of  the  old  army,  made  no  each  mistake. 
He  was  not  always,  indeed,  either  wise  or  consistent ;  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  his  appointments  were  the  best  that 
could  be  made,  and  he  was  ready  to  accept  the 
advice,  as  regarded  selections  for  command,  of  hia  most 
experienced  generals. 

But  however  far-reaching  may  be  the  inflaeQoe  of  a 
great  leader,  in  estimating  his  capacity  the  temper  of 
the  weapon  that  he  wielded  can  hardly  be  overlooked. 
In  the  first  place,  that  temper,  to  a  greater  or  lass  degree, 
must  have  been  of  his  own  forging,— it  is  part  of  his  ^me. 
'  No  man,'  says  Napier,  'con  be  justly  called  a  great  captain 
who  does  not  know  how  to  organise  and  form  Uie  character 
of  an  army,  as  well  as  to  lead  it  when  formed.'  In  the 
second  place,  to  do  much  with  feeble  means  is  greater 
than  to  do  more  with  large  resources.  Difficulties  are 
inherent  in  all  military  operations,  and  not  the  least 
may  be  the  constitution  of  the  army.  Nor  would  the  story 
of  Stonewall  Jackson  be  more  than  half  told  without  large 
reference  to  those  tried  soldiers,  subalterns  and  private 
soldiers  as  they  were,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  comrades, 
whose  patriotism  EUid  endurance  he  extolled  so  highly,  and 
whose  devotion  to  himself,  next  to  the  approval  of  his  owq 
conscience,  was  the  reward  that  most  he  valued. 

He  is  blind  indeed  who  fails  to  recognise  the  onselfish 
patriotism  displayed  by  the  citizen-soldiers  of  America, 
the  stern  resolution  with  which  the  war  was  waged ; 
the  tenacity  of  the  Northerner,  ill-commanded  and  oon- 
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Btantly  defeated,  fighting  in  a  most  difficult  country  and 
foiled  on  every  line  of  invasion;  the  tenacity  of  the 
Southerner,  confronting  enormous  odds,  ill-fed,  ill-armed, 
and  ill-provided,  knowing  that  if  wounded  his  sufferings 
would  be  great — for  drugs  had  been  declared  contraband  of 
war,  the  hospitals  contained  no  ansBsthetics  to  relieve  the 
pain  of  amputation,  and  the  surgical  instruments,  which 
were  only  replaced  when  others  were  captured,  were  worn 
out  with  constant  usage ;  knowing  too  that  his  women-folk 
and  children  were  in  want,  and  yet  never  yielding  to 
despair  nor  abandoning  hope  of  ultimate  victory.  Neither 
Federal  nor  Confederate  deemed  his  life  the  most  precious 
of  his  earthly  possessions.  Neither  New  Englander  nor  Vir- 
ginian ever  for  one  moment  dreamt  of  surrendering,  no  matter 
what  the  struggle  might  cost,  a  single  acre  of  the  territory, 
a  single  item  of  the  civil  rights,  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  him.  *  I  do  not  profess,'  said  Jackson, '  any  romantic 
sentiments  as  to  the  vanity  of  life.  Certainly  no  man  has 
more  that  should  make  life  dear  to  him  than  I  have,  in  the 
affection  of  my  home ;  but  I  do  not  desire  to  survive  the 
independence  of  my  country.'  And  Jackson's  attitude  was 
that  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  words  of  Naboth, 
'  Jehovah  forbid  that  I  should  give  to  thee  the  inheritance  of 
my  forefathers,'  were  graven  on  the  heart  of  both  North  and 
South ;  and  the  unknown  and  forgotten  heroes  who  fought 
in  the  ranks  of  either  army,  and  who  fought  for  a  principle, 
not  on  compulsion  or  for  glory,  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
honours  that  history  can  bestow. 

Nor  can  a  soldier  withhold  his  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
capacity  for  making  war  which  distinguished  the  American 
citizen.  The  intelligence  of  the  rank  and  file  played  an 
important  r6le  in  every  phase  of  a  campaign.  As  skir- 
mishers,— and  modem  battles,  to  a  very  great  extent,  are 
fought  out  by  lines  of  skirmishers — their  work  was  ad- 
mirable ;  and  when  the  officers  were  struck  down,  or  when 
command,  by  reason  of  the  din  and  excitement,  became  im- 
possible, the  self-dependence  ot  the  individual  asserted  itself 
with  the  best  effect.^     The  same  quality  which  the  German 

*  The  hiBtorioal  Btadeni  maj  profitably  oompare  with  the  American 
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training  bad  sought  to  foster,  and  which,  according  to 
Moltke,'  had  much  to  do  with  the  victories  of  1870,  was  in- 
born in  both  Northerner  and  Soatberuer.  On  oatpost  and 
on  patrol,  in  seeking  information  and  in  counteracting  the 
ruses  of  the  enemy,  the  keen  intelligence  of  the  edacated 
volunteer  was  of  the  atmoet  value.  History  has  hitherto 
overlooked  the  achievementa  of  the  '  scoots,'  whose  names  so 
seldom  occur  id  the  Official  Becords,  but  whose  daring  was 
anBurpassed,  and  whose  services  were  of  vast  impor- 
tance. In  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  every  command- 
ing general  bad  his  own  party  of  scouts,  whose  business 
it  was  to  penetrate  the  enemy's  lines,  to  see  everything  and 
to  hear  everything,  to  visit  the  base  of  operations,  to  inspect 
the  line  of  communications,  and  to  note  the  condition  and 
the  temper  of  the  hostile  troops.  Attracted  by  a  pore 
love  of  adventure,  these  private  soldiers  did  exactly  ths  same 
work  as  did  the  English  Intelligence  officers  in  ue  Penin- 
snla,  and  did  it  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  acuteness. 
Wellington,  deploring  the  capture  of  Captain  Golquhonn 
Grant,  declared  that  the  gallant  Highlander  was  worth  as 
much  to  the  army  as  a  bri^de  of  cavalry ;  Jackson  had  scouts 
who  were  more  useful  to  him  than  many  of  his  brigadiers. 
Again,  in  constructing  hasty  intrenchments,  the  soldiers 
needed  neither  assistance  nor  impulsion.  The  rough  cover 
thrown  np  by  the  men  when  circumstances  demanded  it,  on 
their  own  volition,  was  always  adapted  to  the  ground,  and 
generally  fulfilled  the  main  principles  of  fortification.  For 
bridge-building,  for  road-making,  for  the  destruction,  the 
repair,  and  even  the  making,  of  railroads,  skilled  labour  was 
always  forthcoming  from  the  ranks ;  and  the  soldiers 
stamped  the  impress  of  their  individaality  on  the  tactics 
of  the  infantry.  Modem  formations,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, had  their  origin  on  American  battle-fields.  The  men 
reaUsed  very  qoickly  the  advantages  of  shelter  ;  the  advance 
by  rushes  from  one  cover  to  another,  and  the  gradually  work- 
ing up,  by  this  method,  of  the  firing-line  to  effective  range — 

soldier  the  Annies  of  Be^olatioiuuy  Fraaoe,  in  whioh  edoiMtioQ  uid  intelli- 
genoe  vere  aUo  conspicuoas. 

'  Official  Account  0/  tlia  Franco-German  War,  toL  IL,  p.  168. 
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the  method  which  all  experience  shows  to  be  the  true  one 
— became  the  general  rule. 

That  the  troops  had  faults,  however,  due  in  great 
part  to  the  fact  that  their  intelligence  was  not  thoroughly 
trained,  and  to  the  inexperience  of  their  officers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny. 

*  I  agree  with  you,'  wrote  Lee  in  1868,  ^  in  believing  that 
our  army  would  be  invincible  if  it  could  be  properly  organised 
and  officered.  There  were  never  such  men  in  an  army 
before.  They  will  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  if  properly 
led.  Butthere  is  the  difficulty — ^proper  commanders.  Where 
can  they  be  obtained  ?  But  they  are  improving — constantly 
improving.  Bome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  can  we  expect 
miracles  in  our  favour.'  ^  Tet,  taking  them  all  in  all,  the 
American  rank  and  file  of  1868,  with  their  native  charac- 
teristics, supplemented  by  a  great  knowledge  of  war,  were  in 
advance  of  any  soldiers  of  their  time. 

In  the  actual  composition  of  the  Confederate  forces  no 
marked  change  had  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  But  the  character  of  the  army,  in  many  essential 
respects,  had  become  sensibly  modified.  The  men  encamped 
on  the  Bappahannock  were  no  longer  the  raw  recruits  who 
had  blundered  into  victory  at  the  First  Manassas ;  nor  were 
they  the  unmanageable  divisions  of  the  Peninsula.  They 
were  still,  for  the  most  part,  volunteers,  for  conscripts  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  were  not  numerous,  but  they  were 
volunteers  of  a  very  different  type  firom  those  who  had  fought 
at  Eemstown  or  at  Gaines'  MUl.  Despite  their  protracted 
absence  from  their  homes,  the  wealthy  and  well-bom  privates 
still  shouldered  the  musket.  Though  many  had  been  pro- 
moted to  commissions,  the  majority  were  content  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  self-sacrifice  and  sterling  patriotism,  and  the  regi- 
ments were  thus  still  leavened  with  a  large  admixture  of  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  men.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during 
those  months  of  1868  which  were  spent  in  winter  quarters 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematical,  and  even  Hebrew  classes  were 
instituted  by  the  soldiers.  But  all  trace  of  social  distinc- 
tion had  long  since  vanished.    Between   the  rich  planter 

*  Lee  to  Hood,  May  21, 1S68 ;  Advanu  and  BetrecU^  p.  58. 
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ftnd  the  small  farmer  or  mechaoie  there  ma  no  difEerence 
either  in  aspect  or  habilimenta.  Taimed  l^  the  hot 
Virginia  ann,  thin-visaged  and  bright-eyed,  gaunt  of  frame 
and  spare  of  fleah,  they  were  neither  more  nor  leas  than 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Confederate  army ;  the  product  of 
diaciphne  and  hard  serTioe,  moulded  after  the  aame  pat- 
tern, with  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  the  same  needs,  the 
Bome  sympathies.  They  looked  at  life  from  a  common 
standpoint,  and  that  standpoint  waa  not  always  elevated. 
Human  nature  claimed  its  righta.  When  his  hnnger  was 
satisfied  and,  to  use  his  own  expreasion,  '  he  was  faU  of  hog 
and  hominy,'  the  Confederate  soldier  found  time  to  discuas 
the  operations  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Pipe  in  mouth, 
he  could  pass  in  review  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  both 
armies,  the  capacity  of  his  generals,  and  the  bearing  of  his 
enemies,  and  on  eaoh  one  of  these  questions,  for  he  was  the 
ahrewdeat  of  observers,  his  oonmients  were  always  to  the 
point.  He  hod  studied  hie  profession  in  a  practical  school. 
The  more  dehoate  movea  of  the  great  game  were  topics  of 
absorbing  interest.  He  cast  a  compr^ensivs  glance  over 
the  whole  theatre;  he  would  puzzle  out  the  reasons  for 
forced  marches  and  sudden  changes  of  direction ;  his 
curiosity  was  great,  bnt  intelligent,  and  the  gronps  round 
the  camp-firea  often  forecast  with  anrprising  accuracy  the 
manoeavres  that  the  generals  were  planning.  But  far  more 
often  the  subjects  of  conversation  were  of  a  more  immediate 
and  personal  character.  The  capacity  of  the  company 
cook,  the  quality  of  the  last  consignment  of  boots,  the 
merits  of  different  bivouacs,  the  prospect  of  the  supply 
train  coming  up  to  time,  the  temper  of  the  captain  and 
subaltern — such  were  the  topics  which  the  Confederate 
privates  spent  their  leisure  in  discussing.  They  had  long 
since  discovered  that  war  is  never  romantio  and  seldom 
exciting,  but  a  monotonous  round  of  tiresome  duties, 
enlivened  at  rare  intervals  by  dangerous  episodes.  They 
had  become  famihar  with  its  constant  accompaniment  of 
privations — bad  weather,  wet  bivouacs,  and  wretched  roads, 
wood  that  would  not  kindle,  and  rations  that  did  not 
satisfy.      They  had  learned  that  a  soldier's  worst  enemy 
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may  be  his  native  soil,  in  the  form  of  dust  or  mnd ;  that 
it  is  possible  to  march  for  months  without  firing  a  shot 
or  seeing  a  foe ;  that  a  battle  is  an  interlude  which  breaks  in 
at  rare  intervals  on  the  long  round  of  digging,  marching, 
bridge-building,  and  road-making;  and  that  the  time  of 
the  fiercest  fire-eater  is  generally  occupied  in  escorting  mule- 
trains,  in  mounting  guard,  in  dragging  waggons  through 
the  mud,  and  in  loading  or  unloading  stores.  Volunteering 
for  perilous  and  onerous  duties,  for  which  hundreds  had 
eagerly  offered  themselves  in  the  early  days,  ere  the 
glamour  of  the  soldier's  life  had  vanished,  had  ceased 
to  be  popular.  The  men  were  now  content  to  wait 
for  orders ;  and  as  discipline  crystallised  into  habit,  they 
became  resigned  to  the  fact  that  they  were  no  longer 
volunteers,  masters  of  their  own  actions,  but  the  paid 
servants  of  the  State,  compelled  to  obey  and  powerless  to 
protest. 

To  all  outward  appearance,  then,  in  the  spring  of  1868 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  bore  an  exceedingly  close 
resemblance  to  an  army  of  professional  soldiers.  It  is  true 
that  military  etiquette  was  not  insisted  on;  that  more 
license,  both  in  quarters  and  on  the  march,  was  permitted 
than  would  be  the  case  in  a  regular  army ;  that  officers 
were  not  treated  with  the  same  respect ;  and  that  tact, 
rather  than  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  regulations,  was 
the  key-note  of  command.  Nevertheless,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  Confederate  soldiers  were  exceedingly  well-conducted. 
The  good  elements  in  the  ranks  were  too  strong  for  those 
who  were  inclined  to  resist  authority,  and  the  amount  of 
misbehaviour  was  wonderfully  small.  There  was  little 
neglect  of  duty.  Whatever  the  intelligence  of  the  men 
told  them  was  necessary  for  success,  for  safety,  or  for 
efficiency,  was  done  without  reluctance.  The  outposts 
were  seldom  caught  napping.  Digging  and  tree-felling— 
for  the  men  had  learned  the  value  of  making  fortifications 
and  good  roads — were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Nor 
was  the  Southern  soldier  a  grumbler.  He  accepted  half- 
rations  and  muddy  camping-grounds  without  remonstrance ; 
if  his  boots  wore  out  he  made  shift  to  march  without 
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them ;  and  when  hia  uniform  fell  to  pieces  he  waited  for 
the  next  ^ctor;  to  aapplj  himeelf  with  a  new  outfit.  He 
was  enough  of  a  philosopher  to  know  that  it  is  better  to 
meet  misery  with  a  smile  than  with  a  scowl.  Mark  Tapley 
had  many  prototypes  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  and  the  men 
were  never  more  facetions  thEvn  when  things  were  at  their 
worst.  *  The  very  intensity  of  their  sufferings  became  a 
source  of  merriment.  Instead  of  growling  and  deserting, 
they  laughed  at  their  own  bare  feet,  ragged  clothes,  and 
pinched  faces  ;  and  weak,  hungry,  cold,  wet  and  dirty,  with 
no  hope  of  reward  or  rest,  they  marched  cheerfully  to  meet 
the  warmly  clad  and  weU-fed  hosts  of  the  enemy.' '  In- 
domitable indeed  were  the  hearts  that  beat  beneath  the 
grey  jackets,  and  a  spirit  rising  superior  to  all  misfortune. 


was  a  marked  oharacteristio  of  the  Confederate  soldier. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  camp  or  on  the  march  that  the 
temper  of  the  troops  betrayed  itself  in  reckless  gaiety.' 
The  stress  of  battle  might  thin  their  ranks,  bat  it  was 
powerlras  to  check  their  langhter.  The  dry  humour  of  the 
American  foond  a  fine  field  in  the  incidents  of  a  fierce 
engagement.  Nothing  escaped  without  remark :  the 
excitement  of  a  general,  the  accelerated  movements  of  the 
non-combatants,  the  vagaries  of  the  army  mule,  the  bad 
practice  of  the  artillery— all  afforded  entertainment.  And 
when  the  fight  became  hotter  and  the  Federals  pressed 

'  Soldier  Life  m  Iht  Atthj/  of  Northtrn  Viry^iia. 

'  General  Longstreet  reUbes  an  aniining  ator; : — '  One  ot  Um  aoldlwi, 
doting  the  mveatment  ot  BnSolk  (April  ISM),  oarehill;  ecoutnietod 
and  equipped  a  Ml-sised  man,  dressed  in  a  new  sait  ot  improved 
"buttemnt"  olotbing;  and  ohriitening  him  Jnlins  Caoai,  took  him  to  a 
signal  platform  TfaJdi  orerlooked  the  works,  adjosted  him  to  a  gramlGl 
position,  and  made  him  seoure  to  the  framework  b;  strong  ocms.  A 
little  after  snnriee  "  Jnlins  CnBar  "  was  dlBOOveied  by  some  of  ths  Federal 
batter?  offioen,  who  prepared  tor  the  target  so  invLting  to  akiltol  praotioe. 
The  new  soldier  sat  nnder  the  hot  flre  with  irritating  indifference  nntil  tile 
Confederatea.  nnaUe  to  restrain  their  hilarity,  exposed  the  joke  by  calling 
for  "  Three  cheers  for  Jolius  Cnsar  I  "  The  other  ude  qoiekly  recognised  the 
sitoation,  and  good-natnredlj  added  to  onn  their  cheers  tat  the  old  hero.'— 
From  Manataa*  to  A^fomatlaa. 
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resolutely  to  the  attack,  the  flow  of  badinage  took  a 
grim  and  peooliar  torn.  It  has  already  been  related  that 
the  Confederate  armies  depended,  to  a  large  degree,  for 
their  clothing  and  equipments  on  what  they  captured. 
So  abundant  was  this  source  of  supply,  that  the  soldier  had 
come  to  look  upon  his  enemy  as  a  movable  magazine  of 
creature  comforts ;  and  if  he  marched  cheerfully  to  battle, 
it  was  not  so  much  because  he  loved  fighting,  but  that 
he  hoped  to  renew  his  wardrobe.  A  victory  was  much,  but 
the  spoils  of  victory  were  more.  No  sooner,  then,  did  the 
Federals  arrive  within  close  range,  than  the  wild  yells  of 
the  Southern  infantry  became  mingled  with  fierce  laughter 
and  derisive  shouts.  *  Take  off  them  boots.  Tank ! '  '  Come 
out  of  them  clothes ;  we're  gwine  to  have  them ! '  '  Come  on, 
blue-bellies,  we  want  them  blankets ! '  ^  Bring  them  rations 
along !  Tou' ve  got  to  leave  them ! ' — such  were  the  cries, 
like  the  howls  of  half- famished  wolves,  that  were  heard  along 
Jackson's  lines  at  Fredericksburg.^  And  they  were  not  raised 
in  mockery.  The  battle-field  was  the  soldier's  harvest,  and 
as  the  sheaves  of  writhing  forms,  under  the  muzzles  of  their 
deadly  rifles,  increased  in  length  and  depth,  the  men  listened 
with  straining  ears  for  the  word  to  charge.  The  counter- 
stroke  was  their  opportunity.  The  rush  with  the  bayonet 
was  never  so  speedy  but  that  deft  fingers  found  time  to  rifle 
the  haversacks  of  the  fcJlen,  and  such  was  the  eagerness  for 
booty  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  troops 
were  dragged  off  from  the  pursuit.  It  is  said  that  at  Frede- 
ricksburg, some  North  Carolina  regiments,  which  had  re- 

'  *  Daring  the  trtioe  on  the  second  day  of  Frederioksharg/  sajB  Captain 
Smith, '  a  tall,  fine-looking  Alabama  soldier,  who  was  one  of  the  litter-bearers, 
picked  np  a  new  Enfield  rifle  on  the  neutral  ground,  examined  it,  tested  the 
sights,  wooldered  it,  and  was  walking  back  to  the  Oonfederate  lines,  when 
a  young  Federal  officer,  very  handsomely  dressed  and  mounted,  peremptorily 
ordered  him  to  throw  it  down,  telling  him  he  had  no  right  to  take  it.  The 
soldier,  with  the  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  walked  yery  deliberately  round  the  oflScer, 
scanning  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  started  again  towards  our  lines. 
On  this  the  Federal  lieutenant,  drawing  his  little  sword,  galloped  after  him, 
and  ordered  him  with  an  oath  to  throw  down  the  rifle.  The  soldier  halted, 
then  walked  round  the  officer  once  again,  very  slowly,  looking  him  up  and 
down,  and  at  last  said,  pointing  to  his  fine  boots :  "  I  shall  shoot  vou  to- 
morrow, and  get  them  boots ; "  then  strode  away  to  his  command.  The 
lieutenant  made  no  attempt  to  follow. ' 
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poised  and  followed  op  k  Federal  brigade,  were  hardly  to  be 
restrained  from  d&sbing  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
reserves,  and  when  at  length  they  veie  tnmed  back  their 
complaints  were  bitter.  The  order  to  halt  and  retire 
seemed  to  them  nothing  less  than  rank  injastice.  Half- 
crying  with  disappointment,  they  aconeed  their  generals  of 
favonritisni !  '  They  don't  want  the  North  Gar'linians  to 
git  anything,'  they  whined.  '  They  wouldn't  hev'  stopped 
Hood's  "  Tezicans  " — they'd  hev'  let  them  go  on  I  ' 

Bat  if  the^  relieved  their  own  pressing  wants  at  the 
expense  of  their  enemies,  if  they  stripped  the  dead,  and  ex- 
changed boots  and  clothing  with  their  prisoners,  seldom 
getting  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  no  armies — to  their  lasting 
honour  be  it  spoken,  for  no  armies  were  bo  destitnte — were 
ever  less  formidable  to  peaceful  oitizens,  within  the  border 
or  beyond  it,  than  those  of  the  Confederacy.  It  waE 
exceedingly  seldom  that  wanton  damage  was  laid  to  tho 
soldier's  charge.  The  rights  of  non-combatants  were 
religioasly  respected,  and  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
were  treated  with  the  same  oonrtesy  and  consideration  as 
the  planters  of  Virginia.  A  village  was  none  the  worse  for 
the  vicinity  of  a  Confederate  bivonao,  and  neither  man  nor 
woman  had  reason  to  dread  the  half-stafved  tatterdema- 
lions who  followed  Lee  and  Jackson.  As  the  greycolmnne, 
in  the  march  through  Maryland,  swnng  throi^  the  streets 
of  those  towns  where  the  Unionist  sentiment  was  strong, 
the  women,  standing  in  the  porches,  waved  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  defiantly  in  their  faces.  Bat  the  only  retort  of 
'  the  dnst  brown  ranks '  was  a  volley  of  jests,  not  always 
miinised  with  impudence.  The  personal  attributes  of  their 
fair  eneniies  did  not  escape  observation.  The  damsel 
whose  locks  were  of  conspicuous  hue  was  addressed  aa 
'  bricktop '  until  she  screamed  with  rage,  and  threatened 
to  fire  into  the  ranks  ;  while  the  maiden  of  sour  visEige  and 
uncertain  years  was  saluted  as  '  Ole  Miss  Vinegar '  by  a 
whole  division  of  infantry.  But  this  was  the  limit  of  the 
soldier's  resentment.  At  the  same  time,  when  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  he  was  not  impeccable.  For  highway  robbery 
and  housebreaking  he  had  no  inclination,  bat  he  was  by 
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no  means  above  petty  larceny.  Pigs  and  poultry,  fruit, 
corn,  vegetables  and  fence-rails,  he  looked  upon  as  his 
lawful  perquisites. 

He  was  the  most  cunning  of  foragers,  and  neither 
stringent  orders  nor  armed  guards  availed  to  protect  a  field 
of  maize  or  a  patch  of  potatoes ;  the  traditional  negro  was 
not  more  skilful  in  looting  a  fowl-house ;  ^  he  had  an 
unerring  scent  for  whisky  or  *  apple-jack ; '  and  the 
address  he  displayed  in  compassing  the  destruction  of  the 
unsuspecting  porker  was  only  equalled,  when  he  was  caught 
flagrante  delicto^  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  excuses.  According 
to  the  Confederate  private,  the  most  inoffensive  animals,  in 
the  districts  through  which  the  armies  marched,  developed 
a  strange  pugnacity,  and  if  bullet  and  bayonet  were  used 
against  them,  it  was  solely  in  self-defence. 

But  such  venial  faults,  common  to  every  army,  and  almost 
justified  by  the  deficiencies  of  the  Southern  commissariat, 
were  more  than  atoned  for  when  the  enemy  was  met.  Of  the 
prowess  of  Lee's  veterans  sufficient  has  been  said.  Their 
deeds  speak  for  themselves.  But  it  was  not  the  battle-field 
alone  that  bore  witness  to  their  fortitude.  German  soldiers 
have  told  us  that  in  the  war  of  1870,  when  their  armies, 
marching  on  Paris,  found,  to  their  astonishment,  the  great 
city  strongly  garrisoned,  and  hosts  gathering  in  every  quarter 
for  its  relief,  a  singular  apathy  took  possession  of  the  troops. 
The  explanation  offered  by  a  great  military  writer  is  that 
'  after  a  certain  period  even  the  victor  becomes  tired  of  war ; ' 
and  *  the  more  civilised,*  he  adds,  *  a  people  is,  the  more 
quickly  will  this  weakness  become  apparent.'  *  Whether  this 
explanation  be  adequate  is  not  easy  to  decide.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  Confederate  volunteer  was  able 
to  overcome  that  longing  for  home  which  chilled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  German  conscript.  And  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  his  career  was  not  one  of 
unchequered  victory.  Li  the  spring  of  1868,  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  more  numerous  than  ever,  was  still  before 

>  Despite  Lee*s  proclamations  against  indisoriminate  foraging,  *  the  hens,^ 
he  said,  *  had  to  roost  mighty  high  when  the  Tezans  were  about.' 
*  The  Conduct  of  War.    Von  der  Ooltz. 
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him,  firmly  eBtablished  on  Vixginian  Boil ;  hope  of  foreign 
interTention,  despite  the  aaaaranceB  of  the  politidana,  was 
gradnall;  fading,  and  it  was  bat  too  evident  that  the  war 
was  far  from  oven.  Tet  at  no  time  daring  their  two  years 
of  service  had  the  soldiers  shown  the  shghtest  sign  of  that 
discouragement  which  seized  the  Germans  after  two  months. 
And  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  Southerner  was  less 
highly  civihsed  than  the  Prussian  or  the  Bavarian  ? 
Political  liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  are  the 
real  elements  of  civilisation,  EUid  not  merely  education. 
But  let  the  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  armies 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  Confederates,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  volunteers,  who  had  become  soldiers  of  their  own 
choice,  who  haA  assumed  arms  deliberately  and  without 
compulsion,  and  who  by  their  own  votes  were  responsible 
that  war  bad  been  declared.  The  Qermans  were  con- 
scripts, a  dumb,  powerless,  irresponsible  multitude,  ani- 
mated, no  doubt,  by  hereditary  hatred  of  the  enemy,  bat 
without  that  sense  of  moral  obligation  which  exists  in  the 
volunteer.  We  may  be  permitted,  then,  to  believe  that 
this  sense  of  moral  obligation  was  one  reason  why  the 
spirit  of  the  Southerners  rose  superior  to  human  weak- 
ness, and  that  the  old  adage,  which  declares  that  '  one 
volunteer  is  better  than  three  pressed  men,'  is  not  yet 
oat  of  date.  Nor  is  it  an  unfair  inference  that  the  armies 
of  the  Confederacy,  allied  by  the  '  crimson  thread  of 
kinship '  to  those  of  Wellington,  of  Baglan,  and  of  Clyde, 
owed  much  of  their  enduring  fortitude  to  *  the  rock  whence 
tlicy  ware  hewn.' 

And  yet,  with  all  their  admirable  quaUties,  the  Southern 
soldiers  had  not  yet  got  rid  of  their  original  defects. 
Temperate,  obedient,  and  well-conducted,  small  as  was 
the  percentage  of  bad  characters  and  habitual  mis- 
doers,  their  discipline  was  still  capable  of  improvement. 
The  assertion,  at  first  sight,  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
How  could  troops,  it  may  b«  asked,  who  so  seldom  infringed 
the  regulations  be  other  than  well-disciplined  ?  For  the 
simple  reason  that  discipline  in  qnarters  is  an  absolutely 
different  quahty  from  discipline  in  battle.    No  large  body  of 
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intelligent  men,  assembled  in  a  jnst  oanse  and  of  good 
oharacteTy  is  likely  to  break  out  into  excesses,  or,  if  obedience 
is  manifestly  necessary,  to  rebel  against  authority.  Sab- 
ordination  to  the  law  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  all 
civilised  society.  But  such  subordination,  however  praise- 
worthy, is  not  the  discipline  of  the  soldier,  though  it  is  often 
confounded  with  it.  A  regiment  of  volunteers,  billeted  in 
some  country  town,  would  probably  show  a  smaller  list  of 
misdemeanours  than  a  regiment  of  regulars.  Yet  the  latter 
might  be  exceedingly  well-disciplined,  and  the  former  have 
no  real  discipline  whatever.  Self-respect — for  that  is  the 
discipline  of  the  volunteer — is  not  battle  discipline,  the 
discipline  of  the  cloth,  of  habit,  of  tradition,  of  constant 
association  and  of  mutual  confidence.  Self-respect,  excel- 
lent in  itself,  and  by  no  means  unknown  amongst  regular 
soldiers,  does  not  carry  with  it  a  mechanical  obedience  to 
eonmiand,  nor  does  it  merge  the  individual  in  the  mass,  and 
give  the  tremendous  power  of  unity  to  the  efforts  of  large 
numbers. 

It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  discipline  of  regular 
troops  always  rises  superior  to  privation  and  defeat.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  number  of  deserters  from 
Wellington's  army  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  men  who 
wilfully  absented  themselves  from  the  colours  and  wan- 
dered over  the  country,  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable ; 
while  the  behaviour  of  the  French  regulars  in  1870,  and 
even  of  the  Germans,  when  they  rushed  back  in  panic 
through  the  village  of  Gravelotte,  deaf  to  the  threats 
and  entreaties  of  their  aged  sovereign,  was  hardly  in 
accordance  with  military  tradition.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show  that  the  Southerners  fell  somewhat  short 
of  the  highest  standard.  They  were  certainly  not  incapable 
of  keeping  their  ranks  under  a  hot  fire,  or  of  holding 
their  ground  to  the  last  extremity.  Pickett's  charge  at 
Gettysburg  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  examples  of  dis- 
ciplined valour  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  the  endurance  of 
Lee's  army  at  Sharpsburg  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Nor 
was  the  disorder  into  which  the  attacking  lines  were  sooner 
or  later  thrown  a  proof  of  inferior  training.    Even  in  the 
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days  of  flint-lock  mnakets,  the  adinixtnre  of  not  only 
oompanioB  and  battalions,  bat  even  of  brigades  and  divi- 
BionB,  was  a  constant  feature  of  fierce  assaulta  over  broken 
ground.  If,  under  such  conditions,  the  troops  still  press 
forward,  and  if,  when  success  has  been  achieved,  order 
is  rapidly  restored,  then  discipline  is  good ;  and  in  neither 
respect  did  the  Confederates  fail.  Bat  to  be  proof  against 
disorder  is  not  everything  in  battle.  It  is  not  aafGcient 
that  the  men  shoold  be  capable  of  fighting  fiercely ;  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  their  weapons  and  their  training  they 
must  be  obedient  to  command.  The  rifle  is  a  far  less  for- 
midable weapon  when  every  man  uses  it  at  his  own  discre- 
tion than  when  the  fire  of  a  large  body  of  troops  is  directed 
by  a  single  will.  Precision  of  movement,  too,  is  necessary  for 
the  quick  concentration  of  superior  forces  at  the  decisive 
point,  for  rapid  support,  and  for  effective  combination.  But 
neither  was  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  infantry  under  the 
complete  control  of  their  oflScers,  nor  were  their  movements 
always  characterised  by  order  and  regularity.  It  waa 
seldom  that  the  men  coald  be  induced  to  refrain  from 
answering  shot  with  shot ;  there  was  an  extraordinary  waste 
of  ammunition,  there  was  much  unnecessary  noise,  and  the 
regiments  were  very  apt  to  get  out  of  hand.  It  is  needless 
to  bring  forward  specific  proof ;  the  admissions  of  superior 
officers  are  quite  sufficient.  General  D.  H.  Hill,  in  an 
interesting  description  of  the  Southern  soldier,  spe^  very 
frankly  of  his  shortcomings.  '  Self-reliant  always,  obedient 
when  he  chose  to  be,  impatient  of  drill  and  discipline, 
be  was  unsurpassed  as  a  scoat  or  on  the  skirmish  line. 
Of  the  shoulder-to-sboolder  courage,  bred  of  drill  and 
discipline,  be  knew  nothing  and  cared  less.  Hence,  on 
the  battle-field,  he  was  more  of  a  &ee  lance  than  a 
machine.  Who  ever  saw  a  Confederate  line  advancing 
that  was  not  crooked  as  a  ram's  horn?  Each  ragged 
rebel  yelling  on  his  own  hook  and  aligning  on  htmBelf  I 
But  there  is  as  much  need  of  the  machine-made  soldier 
as  of  the  self-reliant  soldier,  and  the  concentrated  blow 
is  always  the  most  effective  blow.  The  erratic  effort 
of  the  Confederate,  heroic  though  it  was,  yet  failed  to 
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achieve  the  maximam  result  just  because  it  was  erratie. 
Moreover,  two  serious  evils  attended  that  excessive  egotism 
and  individuality  which  came  to  the  Confederate  through 
his  training,  association,  and  habits.  He  knew  when  a 
movement  was  false  and  a  position  untenable,  and  he  was 
too  little  of  a  machine  to  give  in  such  cases  the  whole- 
hearted service  which  might  have  redeemed  the  blunder. 
The  other  evil  was  an  ever-growing  one.  His  disregard  of 
discipline  and  independence  of  character  made  him  often 
a  straggler,  and  by  straggUng  the  fruit  of  many  a  victory 
was  lost.'  ^ 

General  Lee  was  not  less  outspoken.  A  circular  issued 
to  his  troops  during  the  last  months  of  the  war  is  vir- 
tually a  criticism  on  their  conduct.  '  Many  opportunities,' 
he  wrote,  *  have  been  lost  and  hundreds  of  valuable  lives 
uselessly  sacrificed  for  want  of  a  strict  observance  of 
discipline.  Its  object  is  to  enable  an  army  to  bring 
promptly  into  action  the  largest  possible  number  of  men 
in  good  order,  and  under  the  control  of  their  officers. 
Its  effects  are  visible  in  all  military  history,  which 
records  the  triumph  of  discipline  and  courage  far  more 
frequently  than  that  of  numbers  and  resources.  The 
importance  and  utility  of  thorough  discipline  should  be 
impressed  on  officers  and  men  on  all  occasions  by  illus- 
trations taken  from  the  experience  of  the  instructor  or 
from  other  sources  of  information.  They  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  discipline  contributes  no  less  to  their 
safety  than  to  their  efficiency.  Disastrous  surprises  and 
those  sudden  panics  which  lead  to  defeat  and  the  greatest 
loss  of  life  are  of  rare  occurrence  among  disciplined  troops. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  number  of  casualties 
occur  when  men  become  scattered,  and  especiaUy  when  they 
retreat  in  confusion,  as  the  fire  of  the  enemy  is  then  more 
deliberate  and  fatal.  The  experience  of  every  officer  shows 
that  those  troops  suffer  least  who  attack  most  vigorously, 
and  that  a  few  men,  retaining  their  organisation  and  acting 
in  concert,  accomplish  far  more  with  smaller  loss  than  a 
larger  number  scattered  and  disorganised. 

^  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  yol.  i^iii.,  p.  2G1. 
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'  The  appearance  of  a  stead;,  unbroken  line  ia  more 
formidable  to  the  enemy,  and  renders  hia  aim  less  accurate 
and  hiB  fire  less  effective.  Orders  can  be  readily  trans- 
mitted, advantage  can  be  promptly  taken  of  every  opportu- 
nity, and  &11  efforts  being  directed  to  a  oommon  end,  the 
combat  will  be  briefer  and  auocesa  more  oertain. 

'  Let  ofBcerB  and  men  be  made  to  feel  that  they  will 
most  effeotnally  secnre  their  safety  by  remaining  steadily 
at  their  posts,  preserving  order,  and  fighting  with  coolness 
and  vigonr.  .  .  .  Impress  upon  the  officers  that  discipline 
cannot  be  attained  without  constant  watohfolness  on 
their  part.  They  must  attend  to  the  smallest  particulars 
of  detail.  Men  must  be  habituated  to  obey  or  they  cannot 
be  controlled  in  battle,  and  the  neglect  of  the  least  impor- 
tant order  impairs  the  proper  influence  of  the  ofBcer.' ' 

That  such  a  circolar  was  considered  necessary  after  the 
troops  had  been  nearly  four  years  under  arms  establishes 
beyond  all  question  that  the  discipline  of  the  Confederate 
army  was  not  that  of  the  regular  troops  with  whom  General 
Lee  bad  served  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  onderstood  that  he  attributed  the  deficiencies  of  his 
soldiers  to  any  spirit  of  resistance  on  their  part  to  the 
demands  of  sabordination.  Elsewhere  he  says :  *  The 
greatest  difficulty  I  find  ia  in  causing  orders  and  regulations 
to  be  obeyed.  This  arises  not  from  a  spirit  of  disobedi- 
ence, but  from  ignorance.'  *  And  here,  with  his  usual 
perspicacity,  he  goes  straight  to  the  root  of  the  evil  When 
the  men  in  the  ranks  understand  all  that  discipline  involves, 
safety,  health,  ef&ciency,  victory,  it  is  easily  maintained ; 
and  it  ia  because  experience  and  tradition  have  taught  them 
this  that  veteran  armies  are  so  amenable  to  control. 
'  Soldiers,'  aays  Sir  Charles  Napier,  '  must  obey  in  all 
things.  They  may  and  do  laugh  at  foolish  orders,  bat  they 
nevertheless  obey,  not  because  they  are  blindly  obedient, 
but  because  they  know  that  to  diaobey  is  to  break  the  back- 
bone of  their  profession.' 

■  Memoiri  of  Otntral  Sobert  Z,  Ltt.  B;  A.  L.  Long,  MllitMy  Seeretaiy 
and  Brigadier- Oeneral,  pp.  660-6. 

'  Memoiri,  de.,  p.  619.    Letter  dated  Uuoh  21,  166S. 
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Such  knowledge,  however,  is  long  in  coming,  even  to 
the  regular,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  ever 
really  came  home  to  the  (Confederates. 

In  fact,  the  Southern  soldier,  ignorant,  at  the  outset, 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  discipline,  never  quite  got 
rid  of  the  belief  that  l^e  enthusiasm  of  the  individual,  hia 
goodwill  and  his  native  courage,  was  a  more  than  sufficient 
substitute.  *  The  spirit  which  animates  our  soldiers,'  wrote 
Lee,  'and  the  natural  courage  with  which  they  are  so 
liberally  endowed,  have  led  to  a  reliance  upon  those  good 
qualities,  to  the  neglect  of  measures  which  would  increase 
their  efficiency  and  contribute  to  their  safety.'^  Yet 
the  soldier  was  hardly  to  blame.  Neither  he  nor  his 
regimental  officers  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  war 
when  they  were  suddenly  launched  against  the  enemyy 
and  there  was  no  time  to  instil  into  them  the  habits 
of  discipline.  There  was  no  regular  army  to  set  them  an 
example ;  no  historic  force  whose  traditions  they  would 
unconsciously  have  adopted ;  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
forbade  the  retention  of  the  men  in  camps  of  instruction, 
and  trained  instructors  could  not  be  spared  from  more 
important  duties. 

Such  ignorance,  however,  as  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  Southern  ranks  is  not  always  excusable.  It  would  be 
well  if  those  who  pose  as  the  friends  of  the  private  soldier, 
as  his  protectors  from  injustice,  realised  the  mischief  they 
may  do  by  injudicious  sympathy.  The  process  of  being 
broken  to  discipline  is  undoubtedly  galling  to  the  instincts  of 
free  men,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  among  a  multitude 
of  superiors,  some  will  be  found  who  are  neither  just  nor 
considerate.  Instances  of  hardship  must  inevitably  occur. 
But  men  and  officers — for  discipline  presses  as  hardly  on  the 
officers  as  on  the  men — must  obey,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to 
their  feelings,  for  obedience  to  orders,  instant  and  unhesi- 
tating, is  not  only  the  life-blood  of  armies  but  the  security 
of  States ;  and  the  doctrine  that  under  any  conditions 
whatever  deliberate  disobedience  can  be  justified  is  treason 
to  the  commonwealth.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
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end  of  the  soldiet'e  exiBtence  U  not  merely  to  eondnct  him- 
Belf  as  a  respectable  citizen  and  earn  his  wages,  but  to  face 
peril  and  privations,  not  of  his  own  free  will,  bnt  at  the  bid- 
ding  of  others ;  and,  in  circnmstances  where  his  natural  in- 
stincts assert  themselves  most  strongly,  to  make  a  complete 
surrender  of  mind  and  body.  If  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  weighing  the  joetice  or  the  wisdom  of  orders  before  obey- 
ing them,  if  he  has  been  taught  that  disobedience  may  be  a 
pardonable  crime,  he  will  probably  question  the  justice  of 
the  order  that  apparently  sends  him  to  certain  death ;  if 
he  once  begins  to  think;  if  he  once  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  disobedience ;  if  he  permits  a  single  idea  to 
eater  his  head  beyond  the  necessity  of  instant  compliance, 
it  is  unlikely  that  be  will  rise  superior  to  the  promptings 
of  his  weaker  nature.  '  Men  mutt  be  habiUiaUd  to  obey  or 
they  cannot  be  eontroUed  tn  battle ,-  '  and  the  slightest  in- 
terference with  the  habit  of  subordination  is  fraught, 
therefore,  with  the  very  greatest  danger  to  the  efBciency 
of  an  army. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  idea 
is  widespread,  that  patriotism  and  intelligence  are  of  vastly 
more  importance  than  the  habit  of  obedience,  and  it  was 
certainly  a  very  general  opinion  in  America  before  the  war. 
This  idea  should  have  been  effectually  dissipated,  at  all 
events  in  the  North,  by  the  battle  of  Bull  Ron.  Neverthe- 
less, throughout  the  conflict  a  predilection  existed  in  favour 
of  what  was  called  the  '  thinlung  bayonet ; '  and  the  very 
term  '  machine-made  soldier,'  employed  by  General  D.  H. 
Hill,  proves  that  the  strict  discipline  of  regular  armies 
was  not  held  tn  high  esteem. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  '  thinking  bayonet '  is  by 
no  means  to  be  decried.  A  man  can  no  more  be  a  good 
soldier  without  intelligence  and  aptitude  for  his  profes- 
sion than  he  can  be  a  successful  poacher  or  a  skilful 
jockey.  But  it  is  possible,  in  considering  the  value  of 
a.n  armed  force,  to  rate  too  highly  the  natural  qualities 
of  the  individual  in  the  ranks.  In  certain  circum- 
stances, especially  in  irregular  warfare,  where  each 
man  fights  for  his  own  hand,  they  doubtless  play  a  cod- 
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spicuouB  part.  A  thousand  skilled  riflemen,  familiar  with 
the  '  movmg  accidents  by  flood  and  field/  even  if  they  have 
no  regular  training  and  are  incapable  of  precise  mancBUvres, 
may  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  same  number  of 
professional  soldiers.  But  when  large  numbers  are  in 
question,  when  the  concentration  of  superior  force  at  a 
single  point,  and  the  close  co-operation  of  the  three  armSy 
infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  decide  the  issue,  then  the 
force  that  can  manoeuvre,  that  moves  like  a  machine  at  the 
mandate  of  a  single  will,  has  a  marked  advantage ;  and 
the  power  of  manoeuvring  and  of  combination  is  conferred 
by  discipline  alone.  'Two  Mamelukes,'  said  Napoleon, 
*  can  defeat  three  French  horsemen,  because  they  are  better 
armed,  better  mounted,  and  more  skilful.  A  hundred 
French  horse  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  hundred 
Mamelukes,  three  hundred  would  defeat  a  similar  number, 
and  a  thousand  French  would  defeat  fifteen  hundred 
Mamelukes.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  tactics,  order, 
and  the  power  of  manoeuvring.* 

It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  past  times,  the  training  of  the  regular  soldier 
to-day  neither  aims  at  producing  mere  machines  nor  has  it 
that  efl'ect.  As  much  attention  is  given  to  the  development 
of  self-reliance  in  the  rank  and  file  as  to  making  them  sub- 
ordinate. It  has  long  been  recognised  that  there  are  many 
occasions  in  war  when  even  the  private  must  use  his  wits  ; 
on  outpost,  or  patrol,  as  a  scout,  an  orderly,  or  when  hia 
immediate  superiors  have  fallen,  momentous  issues  may 
hang  on  his  judgment  and  initiative ;  and  in  a  good  army 
these  quaUties  are  sedulously  fostered  by  constant  instruc- 
tion in  field  duties.  Nor  is  the  fear  justified  that  the 
strict  enforcement  of  exact  obedience,  whenever  a  supe- 
rior is  present,  impairs,  under  this  system  of  training,  the 
capacity  for  independent  action  when  such  action  becomes 
necessary.  In  the  old  days,  to  drill  and  discipline  the 
soldier  into  a  machine  was  undoubtedly  the  end  of  all  his 
training.  To-day  his  ofScers  have  the  more  difficult  task 
of  stimulating  his  intelligence,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  instil  the  habits  of  subordination  ;  and  that  such  task 
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may  be  BoocflSBfally  sccompliBbed  we  have  practical  prooL 
The  regimente  of  the  Light  Brigade,  trained  by  Bir  John 
Moore  nearly  a  cantory  ago  on  the  syBtem  of  to-day, 
proved  their  superiority  in  the  field  over  all  others.  Afl 
Bkirmishers,  on  the  ontpost,  and  in  independent  fighting, 
they  were  exceedingly  efficient ;  and  yet,  when  they  march^ 
Bhoolder  to  aboolder,  do  troops  in  Wellington's  army  showed 
a  more  solid  front,  mancenvred  with  greater  precision,  or 
were  more  completely  under  the  control  of  their  ofGcers. 

Mechanical  obedience,  then,  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  freest  exercise  of  the  intelligence,  provided  that  the 
men  are  so  trained  that  they  know  instinctively  when  to 
give  the  one  and  to  ase  the  other ;  and  the  Confederates, 
had  their  officers  and  nou-commissioned  officers  been  trained 
soldiers,  might  easily  have  acquired  this  highest  form  of 
discipline.  As  it  was,  and  as  it  always  will  be  with  im- 
provised troops,  the  discipline  of  battle  was  to  a  great 
degree  purely  personal.  The  men  followed  those  officers 
whom  they  knew,  and  in  whom  they  had  confidence ;  but 
they  did  not  always  obey  simply  because  the  officer  had  the 
right  to  command ;  and  they  were  not  easily  handled  when 
the  wisdom  of  an  order  or  the  necessity  of  a  movement  was 
not  apparent.  The  only  way,  it  was  said  by  an  Englishman 
in  the  Confederacy,  in  which  an  officer  coold  acqoire 
inSuence  over  the  Southern  soldiers  was  by  his  personal 
eondnct  nnder  fire.  'Every  ounce  of  authority,'  was  hu 
expression,  '  had  to  he  purchased  by  a  drop  of  my  blood.' ' 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that  Jackson's  methods 
of  discipline  were  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  army  in  which  he  served.  With  the  officers  he  was 
exceedingly  strict.  He  looked  to  them  to  set  an  example 
of  unhesitating  obedience  and  the  precise  performance  of 
duty.  He  demanded,  too — and  in  this  respect  his  own 
conduct  was  a  model — that  the  rank  and  file  should  be 
treated  with  tact  and  consideration.  He  remembered  that 
his  citizen  soldiers  were  utterly  unfamiliar  with  the  forme 
and  customs  of  military  life,  that  what  to  the  regular  would 
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be  a  mere  matter  of  course,  might  seem  a  gross  outrage  to 
the  man  who  had  never  acknowledged  a  saperior.  In  his 
selection  of  officers,  therefore,  for  posts  upon  his  staff,  and 
in  his  recommendations  for  promotion,  he  considered 
personal  characteristics  rather  than  professional  ability. 

He  preferred  men  who  would  win  the  confidence  of  others *- 

men  not  only  strong,  but  possessing  warm  sympathies  and 
broad  minds— to  mere  martinets,  ruling  by  regulation,  and 
treating  the  soldier  as  a  machine.    But,  at  the  same  time 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  condone  misconduct  in 
the  volunteers.    Never  was  there  a  more  striking  contrast 
than  between  Jackson  the  general  and  Jackson  off  duty. 
During  his    sojourn  at  Moss  Neck,  Mr.   (Sorbin's   little 
daughter,  a  child  of  six  years  old,  became  a  special  favourite. 
*  Her  pretty  face  and  winsome  ways  were  so  charming  that 
he  requested  her  mother  that  she  might  visit  him  every 
afternoon,  when  the  day's  labours  were  over.     He  had 
always  some  little  treat  in  store  for  her — an  orange  or  an 
apple — but  one  afternoon  he  found  that  his  supply  of  good 
things  was  exhausted.    Glancing  round  the  room  his  eye 
fell  on  a  new  uniform  cap,  ornamented  with  a  gold  band. 
Taking  his  knife,  he  ripped  off  the  braid,  and  fastened  it 
among  the  curls  of  his  little  playfellow.'    A  little  later  the 
child  was  taken  ill,  and  after  his  removal  from  Moss  Neck 
he  heard  that  she  had  died.     *  The  general,'  writes  his 
aide-de-camp,  *wept  freely  when  I  brought  him  the  sad 
news.'     Yet  in  the  administration  of  discipline  Jackson 
was  far  sterner  than  General  Lee,  or  indeed  than   any 
other    of    the    generals  in    Virginia.      *  Once    on     the 
march,  fearing  lest  his  men  might  stray  from  the  ranks 
and  commit  acts  of  pillage,  he  had  issued  an  order  that 
the   soldiers  should  not   enter  private  dwellings.      Dis- 
regarding the  order,  a  soldier  entered  a  house,  and  even 
used  insulting  language  to  the  women  of  the  family.     This 
was  reported  to  Jackson,  who  had  the  man  arrested,  tried 
by  drum-head  court-martial,  and  shot  in  twenty  miimtes.' ' 
He  never  failed  to  confirm  the  sentences  of  death  passed  by 
courts-martial  on  deserters.     It  was  in  vain  that  his  oldest 
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friendB,  or  even  the  chaplaine,  appealed  for  a  mitigation  of 
the  extreme  penalty.  '  While  be  was  in  command  at 
Winchester,  in  December  1861,  a  soldier  who  waB  charged 
mth  striking  his  captain  was  tried  by  court-martial  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  Knowing  that  the  breach  of  die- 
cipline  had  been  attended  with  many  extenuating  circiim- 
stances,  some  of  qs  endeavoured  to  secore  his  pardon. 
FosseBBing  oareelves  of  all  the  facts,  we  waited  npon  the 
general,  who  evinced  the  deepest  interest  in  the  object  of 
our  visit,  and  listened  with  evident  sympathy  to  our  plea. 
There  was  moisttire  in  his  eyes  when  we  repeated  the  poor 
fellow's  pitiful  appeal  that  he  be  allowed  to  die  for  his 
country  as  a  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  not  as  a 
dog  by  the  muskets  of  his  own  comrades.  Bnch  solicitnde 
for  the  success  of  oar  efforts  did  he  manifest  that  he  even 
snggeBted  some  things  to  be  done  which  we  had  not 
thought  of.  At  the  same  time  he  warned  na  not  to  be  too 
hopeful.  He  said  :  "  It  b  unquestionably  a  ease  of  great 
hardship,  but  a  pardon  at  tins  juncture  might  work 
greater  hardship.  Kesistance  to  lawful  authority  is  a 
grave  offence  in  a  soldier.  To  pardon  this  man  would  be 
to  encourage  insubordination  throughout  the  army,  and  80 
ruin  OUT  cause.  Still,"  he  added,  "  I  will  review  the  whole 
case,  and  no  man  will  be  happier  than  myself  if  I  can 
reach  the  same  conclusion b  as  you  have  done."  The 
soldier  was  shot.' ' 

On  another  occasion  four  men  were  to  be  executed  for 
desertion  to  the  enemy.  The  firing  party  had  been  ordered 
to  parade  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  shortly 
before  the  hour  a  chaplain,  not  noted  for  his  tact,  made 
his  way  to  the  general's  tent,  and  petitioned  earnestly 
that  the  prisoners  might  even  now  be  released.  Jackson, 
whom  he  found  pacing  backwards  and  forwards,  in  evident 
agitation,  watch  in  hand,  listened  courteonely  to  his  arga- 
ments,  but  made  no  reply,  until  at  length  the  worthy 
minister,  in  his  most  impreBBive  manner,  said,  'General, 
consider  your  responsibility  before  the  Lord.  You  are 
sending  these  men's  souIb  to  hell ! '     With  a  look  of  intense 
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disgust  at  such  empty  cant,  Jackson  made  one   stride 
forward,  took  the  astonished  divine  by  his  shoulders,  and 
saying,  in  his  severest  tones,  *  That,  sir,  is  my  business— 
do  you  do  yours ! '  thrust  him  forcibly  from  the  tent. 

His  severity  as  regards  the  more  serious  offences  did 
not,  however,  alienate  in  the  smallest  degree  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  soldiers.  They  had  full  faith  in  his 
justice.  They  were  well  aware  that  to  order  the  exeoution 
of  some  unfortunate  wretch  gave  him  intense  pain.  But  they 
recognised,  as  clearly  as  he  did  himself,  that  it  was  some- 
times expedient  that  individuals  should  suffer.  They  knew 
that  not  all  men,  nor  even  the  greater  part,  are  heroes, 
and  that  if  the  worthless  element  had  once  reason  to 
believe  that  they  might  escape  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  their  crimes,  desertion  and  insubordination  would  destroy 
the  army.  By  some  of  the  senior  officers,  however,  his 
rigorous  ideas  of  discipline  were  less  favourably  considered. 
They  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  fact  that 
the  sentences  of  courts-martial  in  the  Second  Army  Corps 
were  ahnost  invariably  confirmed ;  but  they  objected  strongly 
to  the  same  measure  which  they  meted  out  to  the  men  being 
consistently  applied  to  themselves.  They  could  not  be 
brought  to  see  that  neglect  of  duty,  however  trivial,  on  the 
part  of  a  colonel  or  brigadier  was  just  as  serious  a  fault  as 
desertion  or  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  men ;  and 
the  conflict  of  opinion,  in  certain  cases,  had  unfortunate 
results. 

To  those  whose  conduct  he  approved  he  was  more  than 
considerate.  General  Lane,  who  was  under  him  as  a  cadet 
at  Lexington,  writes  as  follows : — 

'When  in  camp  at  Bunker  Hill,  after  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg,  where  the  gallant  Branch  was  killed,  I,  as 
colonel  commanding  the  brigade,  was  directed  by  General 
A.  P.  Hill  to  hold  my  command  in  readiness,  with  three 
days'  rations,  for  detached  service,  and  to  report  to  General 
Jackson  for  further  orders.  That  was  all  the  information 
that  Hill  could  give  me.  I  had  been  in  Jackson's  corps 
since  the  battles  round  Richmond,  and  had  been  very 
derelict  in  not  paying  my  respects  to  my  old  professor. 
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Ab  I  rode  to  his  beadqaartere  I  wondered  if  be  would 
recognise  me.  I  certainly  expected  to  receive  his  orders  in 
a  few  terse  sentences,  and  to  be  promptly  dismissed  witb  a 
military  salute.  He  knew  me  as  soon  aa  I  entered  bis  tent, 
though  we  had  not  met  for  years.  He  rose  quickly,  witb  a 
smile  on  his  face,  took  my  hand  in  both  of  his  in  the 
warmest  manner,  expressed  hia  pleasure  at  seeing  me, 
chided  me  for  not  having  been  to  see  him,  and  bade  me  be 
seated.  His  kind  words,  the  tones  of  bis  voice,  bis  fomi- 
liarly  calling  me  Lane,  whereas  it  had  always  been  Mr.  Lane 
at  the  Institute,  pot  me  completely  at  my  ease.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  I  began  to  love  that  reserved  man  whom  I 
had  always  honoured  and  respected  as  my  professor,  and 
whom  I  greatly  admired  as  my  general. 

'  After  a  very  pleasant  and  somewhat  protracted  conver- 
sation, he  ordered  me  to  move  at  once,  and  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  to  North  Mountain  Dep6t,  teej*  up  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Eailroad,  and  put  myself  in  commnnication  with 
General  Hampton  (commanding  cavalry  breads),  who 
woold  cover  my  operations.  While  we  ware  there  Qenerol 
Jackson  sent  a  member  of  his  staff  to  see  how  we  were 
progressing.  That  night  I  received  orders  to  move  at  once 
and  quickly  to  Martinsburg,  as  there  had  been  heavy  skir- 
mishing near  Kerneysville.  Next  morning,  when  I  reported 
to  General  Jackson,  he  received  me  in  tiia  same  cordial, 
warm-hearted  manner,  complimented  me  on  the  thorough- 
ness of  my  work,  told  me  that  he  had  recommended  me  for 
promotion  to  take  permanent  charge  of  Branch's  brigade, 
and  that  as  I  was  the  only  person  recommended  through 
military  channels,  I  would  be  appointed  in  spite  of  the  two 
aspirants  who  were  trying  to  bring  political  influence  to 
bear  in  Richmond  in  their  behalf.  When  I  rose  to  go  he 
took  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  looked  me  steadily  in  the  face, 
and  in  the  words  and  tones  of  friendly  warmth,  which  can 
never  be  forgotten,  again  expressed  his  confidence  in  my 
promotion,  and  bade  me  good-bye,  with  a  "  God  bless  you, 
Lone ! "  ' ' 

On  the  other  hand,  Jackson's  treatment  of  those  who 
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failed  to  obey  his  orders  was  very  different.  No  matter  how 
high  the  rank  of  the  offender,  Jackson  never  sought  to  screen 
the  crime.  ^  No  thought  that  the  public  rebuke  of  his  principal 
subordinates  might  impair  their  authority  or  destroy  their 
cordial  relations  with  himself  ever  stayed  his  hand ;  and 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  his  disregard  of  conse- 
quences was  not  too  absolutely  uncompromising.  Men  who 
Uve  in  constant  dread  of  their  chiefs  anger  are  not  likely 
to  render  loyal  and  efficient  service,  and  the  least  friction  in 
the  higher  ranks  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  command. 
When  the  troops  begin  taking  sides  and  unanimity  disap- 
pears, the  power  of  energetic  combination  at  once  deterio- 
rates. That  Jackson  was  perfectly  just  is  not  denied ; 
the  misconduct  of  his  subordinates  was  sometimes  flagrant ; 
but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  to  keep  officers  under 
arrest  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  marching  without  their 
swords  in  rear  of  the  column,  was  wholly  wise.  There  is  but 
one  public  punishment  for  a  senior  officer  who  is  guilty  of 
serious  misbehaviour,  and  that  is  instant  dismissal.  If 
he  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  army  his  presence  will 
always  be  a  source  of  weakness.  But  the  question  will 
arise.  Is  it  possible  to  replace  him  ?  If  he  is  trusted  by  his 
men  they  will  resent  his  removal,  and  give  but  half- 
hearted support  to  his  successor ;  so  in  dealing  with  those  in 
high  places  tact  and  consideration  are  essential.  Even  Dr. 
Dabney  admits  that  in  this  respect  Jackson's  conduct  is 
open  to  criticism. 

As  already  related,  he  looked  on  the  blunders  of  his 
officers,  if  those  blunders  were  honest,  and  due  simply  to 
misconception  of  the  situation,  with  a  tolerant  eye.  He 
knew  too  much  of  war  and  its  difficulties  to  expect  that 
their  judgment  would  be  unerring.  He  never  made  the 
mistake  of  reprehending  the  man  who  had  done  his  best 
to  succeed,  and  contented  himself  with  pointing  out, 
quietly  and  courteously,  how  failure  might  have  been 
avoided.     'But  if   he    believed,'    says  his  chief  of    the 

*  The  five  regimental  commanders  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade  were  onoe 
plaoed  under  arrest  at  the  same  time  for  permitting  their  men  to  burn 
fence-railB ;  they  were  not  released  ontil  they  had  compensated  the  farmer. 
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staff,  'that  bis  BubordinateB  were  Belf-mdolgent  or  oon- 
tumacioQB,  he  became  a  stem  and  exacting  master ;  ■  .  . 
and  during  his  career  a  caaseless  friction  waa  prodaced 
in  the  working  of  hia  government  over  aeveral  gallant 
and  meritoriooa  officers  who  served  andei  him.  This 
was  almost  the  sole  fault  of  his  military  character : 
that  b;  this  jealooay  of  intentional  inefficiency  he 
diminiBhed  the  sympathy  between  himself  and  the 
general  officers  next  his  person  by  whom  his  orders  were 
to  be  executed.  Had  he  been  able  to  exercise  the  same 
energetic  authority,  through  the  medium  of  a  zealous 
personal  affection,  he  would  have  been  a  more  perfect 
leader  of  armies.' ' 

This  system  of  command  was  in  all  probabihty  the  out- 
come of  deliberate  calculation.  No  officer,  placed  in  perma- 
nent charge  of  a  considerable  force,  least  of  all  a  man  who 
never  acted  except  upon  reflection,  and  who  had  a  wise  regard 
for  human  nature,  could  foil  to  lay  down  for  himself  certain 
principles  of  conduct  towards  both  officers  and  men.  It  may 
be,  then,  that  Jackson  considered  the  course  he  pursued  the 
best  adapted  to  maintain  discipline  amount  a  number  of 
ambitious  young  generals,  some  of  whom  bad  been  eenior 
to  himself  in  the  old  service,  and  all  of  whom  bad  been 
raised  suddenly,  with  probably  some  disturbance  to  their 
self-possession,  to  high  rank.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
too,  that  during  the  campaigns  of  1862  his  pre-eminent 
ability  was  only  by  degrees  made  clear.  It  was  not  every- 
one who,  like  General  Lee,  discerned  the  great  quahties  of 
the  silent  and  unassuming  instructor  of  cadets,  and  other 
leaders,  of  more  dashing  exterior,  with  a  well-deaerved 
reputation  for  brilliant  courage,  may  well  have  doubted 
whether  his  capacity  was  superior  to  their  own. 

Such  soaring  spirits  possibly  needed  a  tight  hand  ;  and, 
in  any  case,  Jackson  had  much  cause  for  irritation.  With 
Wolfe  and  Sherman  he  shored  the  distinguished  honour 
of  being  considered  crazy  by  hundreds  of  self-aufficieut 
mediocrities.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  have  been 
ignorant,  although  not  one  word  of  complaint  ever  passed 
'  Dabnaj,  toL  il.  pp.  ClO-ilU. 
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his  lips,  how  grossly  he  was  misrepresentedy  how  he  was 
caricatured  in  the  press,  and  credited  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  foolhardy  ideas  of  war.  Nor  did  his  sub- 
ordinates, in  very  many  instances,  give  him  that  loyal  and 
ungrudging  support  which  he  conceived  was  the  due  of 
the  commanding  general.  More  than  one  of  his  enterprises 
fell  short  of  the  full  measure  of  success  owing  to  the  short- 
comings of  others;  and  these  shortcomings,  such  as  Loring's 
insubordination  at  Bomney,  Steuart's  refusal  to  pursue 
Banks  after  Winchester,  Gamett's  retreat  at  Eernstown, 
A.  P.  Hill's  tardiness  at  Cedar  Bun,  might  all  be  traced  to 
the  same  cause — disdain  of  his  capacity,  and  a  misconception 
of  their  own  position.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  if  his  wrath  blazed  to  a  white  heat. 
He  was  not  of  a  forgiving  nature.  Once  roused,  resent- 
ment took  possession  of  his  whole  being,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  was  ever  really  appeased.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fact  that  Jackson  lacked  the  fascination 
which,  allied  to  lofty  intellect,  wins  the  hearts  of  men 
most  readily,  and  is  pre-eminently  the  characteristic  of  the 
very  greatest  warriors,  can  hardly  be  denied.  His  influence 
with  men  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Yet  the  glamour  of 
his  great  deeds,  the  gradual  recognition  of  his  unfailing 
sympathy,  his  modesty  and  his  truth,  produced  in  the  end 
the  same  result  as  the  personal  charm  of  Napoleon,  of 
Nelson,  and  of  Lee.  His  hold  on  the  devotion  of  his  troops 
was  very  sure:  'God  knows,'  said  his  adjutant-general, 
weeping  the  tears  of  a  brave  man,  *  I  would  have  died  for 
him  ! '  and  few  commanders  have  been  followed  with  more 
implicit  confidence  or  have  inspired  a  deeper  and  more 
abiding  affection.  Long  years  after  the  war  a  bronze  statue, 
in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  was  erected  on  his  grave  at  Lex- 
ington. Thither,  when  the  figure  was  unveiled,  came  the 
survivors  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  the  men  of  Manassas 
and  of  Sharpsburg,  of  Fredericksburg  and  Ghancellorsville, 
and  of  many  another  hard-fought  field ;  and  the  younger 
generation  looked  on  the  relics  of  an  army  whose  peer  the 
world  has  seldom  seen.  When  the  guns  had  fired  a  salute, 
the  wild  rebel  yell,  the  music  which  the  great  Virginian  had 
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loved  ao  wall,  rang  lond  above  his  grave,  and  as  the  last 
reverberations  died  away  across  the  hill,  the  gre;-haired 
ranks  stood  still  and  silent.  '  See  how  they  loved  him  I  * 
said  one,  and  it  was  spoken  with  deepest  reverence.  Two 
well-known  ofEcers,  who  had  served  under  Jackson,  were 
sitting  near  each  other  on  their  horses.  £aeh  ramarked 
tha  silence  of  the  other,  and  each  saw  that  the  other  was 
in  tears.  '  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it,  Snowden  I '  '  Nor  I,  old 
boy,'  replied  the  other,  as  he  tried  to  smile. 

When,  after  tha  tmveiling,  the  colomos  marched  past 
the  monument,  the  old  fellows  looked  ap.  and  then  bowed 
their  ODCovered  heads  and  passed  on.  But  one  tall,  gaunt 
soldier  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  as  he  passed  out  of  the 
cemetery,  looked  back  for  a  moment  at  the  Ufe-like  figure  of 
his  general,  and  waving  his  old  grey  hat  towards  it,  cried 
out,  '  CUx>d-bye,  old  man,  good-bye ;  we've  done  all  we 
could  for  yoQ ;  good-bye  ! ' 

It  18  not  always  eaay  to  discarn  why  one  general  is 
worshipped,  even  by  men  who  have  never  seen  him,  while 
another,  of  equal  or  even  saperior  capacity,  fails  to  awaken 
the  least  spark  of  affection,  except  in  his  chosen  friends. 
Grant  was  undoubtedly  a  greater  soldier  than  McClellan, 
and  the  genius  of  Wellington  was  not  less  than  that  of 
Nelson.  And  yet,  while  Nelson  and  McGlellan  won  all 
hearts,  not  one  single  private  had  either  for  Welling- 
ton or  Grant  any  warmer  sentiment  than  respect.  It 
would  be  aa  unfair,  however,  to  attribute  selfishness  or 
want  of  sympathy  to  either  Wellington  or  Grant,  as  to  in- 
sinuate that  Nelson  and  McGlellan  were  deliberate  bidders 
for  popolarity.  It  may  be  that  in  the  two  former  the  very 
strength  of  their  patriotism  was  at  foult.  To  them  the 
State  was  everything,  the  individual  nothing.  To  fight 
for  their  ooontiy  was  merely  a  question  of  duty,  into  which 
the  idea  of  giory  or  recompense  hardly  entered,  and, 
indifferent  themselves  either  to  praise  or  blame,  they 
considered  that  the  victory  of  the  national  arms  was  a 
sufficient  reward  for  the  soldier's  toils.  Both  were  gene- 
rous and  opan-handed,  exerting  themselves  incessantly  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  their  troops. 
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Neither  was  insensible  to  suffering,  and  both  were  jast  as 
capable  of  self-sacrifice  as  either  Nelson  or  McGlellan. 
But  the  standpoint  from  which  they  looked  at  war  was  too 
exalted.  Nelson  and  McGlellan,  on  the  other  hand,  recog- 
nised that  they  commanded  men,  not  stoics.  Sharing  with 
Napoleon  the  rare  quality  of  captivating  others,  a  quality 
which  comes  by  nature  or  comes  not  at  all,  they  made 
allowance  for  human  nature,  and  identified  themselves 
with  those  beneath  them  in  the  closest  camaraderie.  And 
herein,  to  a  great  extent,  lay  the  secret  of  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  which  they  inspired. 

If  the  pitiless  dissectors  of  character  are  right  we  ought 
to  see  in  Napoleon  the  most  selfish  of  tyrants,  the  coldest 
and  most  crafty  of  charlatans.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  believe  that  the  hearts  of  a  generation  of  hardy  warriors 
were  conquered  merely  by  ringing  phrases  and  skilful 
flattery.  It  should  be  remembered  that  from  a  mercenary 
force,  degraded  and  despised,  he  transformed  the  Grand 
Army  into  the  terror  of  Europe  and  the  pride  of  France. 
During  the  years  of  his  glory,  when  the  legions  controlled 
the  destinies  of  their  country,  none  was  more  honoured  than 
the  soldier.  His  interests  were  always  the  first  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  highest  ranks  in  the  peerage,  the  highest 
offices  of  State,  were  held  by  men  who  had  carried  the 
knapsack,  and  when  thrones  were  going  begging  their 
claims  were  preferred  before  all  others.  The  Emperor, 
with  all  his  greatness,  was  always  '  the  Little  Corporal  * 
to  his  grenadiers.  EUs  career  was  their  own.  As  they 
shared  his  glory,  so  they  shared  his  reward.  Every  upward 
step  he  made  towards  supreme  power  he  took  them  with 
him,  and  their  relations  were  always  of  the  most  cordial 
and  familiar  character.  He  was  never  happier  than  when, 
on  the  eve  of  some  great  battle,  he  made  his  bivouac  within 
a  square  of  the  Guard  ;  never  more  at  ease  than  when  ex- 
changing rough  compliments  with  the  veterans  of  Eivoli  or 
Jena.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  army  rather  than 
of  the  nation.  The  men  knew  that  no  civilian  would  be 
preferred  before  them  ;  that  their  gallant  deeds  were  certain 
of  his  recognition ;    that  their  claims  to   the  cross,   to 


pension,  and  to  promotion,  wonld  be  as  carefully  ooneudeted 
a,a  the  claims  of  their  generals.  They  loved  Napoleon  and 
they  trusted  him ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  fanlts, 
he  was '  the  Little  Corporal,'  the  friend  and  comrade  of  his 
soldiers,  to  the  end. 

It  was  by  the  same  hooks  of  steel  that  Stonewall  Jackson 
grappled  the  hearts  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  to  his  own. 
Hie  men  loved  himt  not  merely  becaiiBe  he  was  the 
bravest  man  they  had  ever  known,  the  strongest,  and  the 
most  resolute,  not  because  he  had  given  them  glory,  and 
had  made  them  heroes  whose  fame  was  known  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  South,  but  becaose  he  was  one  of 
themselves,  with  no  interests  apart  &om  their  interests ; 
because  be  raised  them  to  his  own  level,  respecting  them 
not  merely  as  soldiers,  but  as  comrades,  the  tried  comrades 
of  many  a  hard  fight  and  weary  march.  Although  be 
ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  he  made  no  secret,  either 
officially  or  privately,  of  his  deep  and  abiding  admiration  lor 
their  self-sacrificing  valour.  His  very  ftispatches  showed  that 
he  regarded  his  own  skill  and  courage  as  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  theirs.  Like  Napoleon's,  his  congratulatory 
orders  were  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  all  reference  to 
himself ;  it  was  aJways  '  we,'  not '  I,'  and  he  was  among  the 
first  to  recognise  the  worth  of  the  rank  and  file.  '  One 
day,'  says  Dr.  McGuire,  '  early  in  the  war,  when  the  Second 
Virginia  Begiment  marched  by,  I  said  to  General  Johnston, 
"  If  these  men  will  not  fight,  you  have  no  troops  that  will." 
He  expressed  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  day  in  hia  reply, 
saying,  "  I  would  not  give  one  company  of  regolors  for 
the  whole  regiment."  When  I  returned  to  Jackson  I 
had  occasion  to  quote  General  Johnston's  opinion.  "  Did 
he  say  that  ?  "  he  asked,  "  and  of  those  splendid  men  ?  " 
And  then  he  added:  "The  patriot  volunteer,  fighting  for 
his  country  and  his  rights,  makes  the  most  reliable  soldier 
upon  earth."  And  bis  veterans  knew  more  than  that  their 
general  believed  them  to  be  heroes.  They  knew  that  this 
great,  valiant  man,  beside  whom  all  others,  save  Lee  him- 
self, seemed  small  and  feeble,  this  mighty  captain,  who  held 
the  hosts  of  the  enemy  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  was  the 
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kindest  and  the  most  considerate  of  human  beings.  To  them 
he  was  "  Old  Jack  "  in  the  same  affectionate  sense  as  he  had 
been  "  Old  Jack  "  to  his  class-mates  at  West  Point.  They 
followed  him  willingly,  for  they  knew  that  the  path  he  trod 
was  the  way  to  victory;  bat  they  loved  him  as  children 
do  their  parents,  because  they  were  his  first  thought  and  his 
last. 

In  season  and  out  of  season  he  laboured  for  their  welfare. 
To  his  transport  and  commissariat  officers  he  was  a  hard 
master.  The  unfortunate  wight  who  had  neglected  to  bring 
up  supplies,  or  who  ventured  to  make  difficulties,  discovered, 
to  his  cost,  that  his  quiet  commander  could  be  very 
terrible  ;  but  those  officers  who  did  their  duty,  in  whatever 
branch  of  the  service  they  might  be  serving,  found  that 
their  zeal  was  more  than  appreciated.  For  himself 
he  asked  nothing ;  on  behalf  of  his  subordinates  he  was  a 
constant  and  persistent  suitor.  He  was  not  only  ready  to 
support  the  claims  to  promotion  of  those  who  deserved 
it,  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  displayed  special  merit  he 
took  the  initiative  hii&self :  and  he  was  not  content  with 
one  refusal.  His  only  difference  with  General  Lee,  if  differ- 
ence it  can  be  caUed,  was  on  a  question  of  this  nature.  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  it  appears,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  had  proposed  to  appoint  officers  to  the 
Second  Army  Corps  who  had  served  elsewhera  After 
some  correspondence  Jackson  wrote  as  follows  : — *  My  rule 
has  been  to  recommend  such  as  were,  in  my  opinion,  best 
qualified  for  filling  vacancies.  The  application  of  this  rule 
has  prevented  me  from  even  recommending  for  the 
command  of  my  old  brigade  one  of  its  officers,  because  I 
did  not  regard  any  of  them  as  competent  as  another  of 
whose  qualifications  I  bad  a  higher  opinion.  This  rule  has 
led  me  to  recommend  Colonel  Bradley  T.  Johnson  for  the 
command  of  Taliaferro's  brigade.  ...  I  desire  the  interest 
of  the  service,  and  no  other  interest,  to  determine  who 
shall  be  selected  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Guided  by  this 
principle,  I  cannot  go  outside  of  my  command  for  persons 
to  fill  vacancies  in  it,  unless  by  so  doing  a  more  competent 
officer  is  secured.     This  same  principle  leads  me  to  oppose 
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having  officers  who  have  never  Berved  with  me,  and  of 
whose  qualifications  I  have  no  knowledge,  forced  apon  me 
by  promoting  them  to  fill  vacancies  in  m;  command,  and 
advancing  them  over  meritorious  officers  well  qnaUfied  for 
the  positions,  and  of  whose  qualifications  I  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  judging  from  their  having  served  with  me. 

'  In  m;  opinion,  the  mterest  of  the  service  woold  be 
injured  if  I  should  quietly  consent  to  see  officers  with  whose 
qualifications  I  am  not  acquainted  promoted  into  my 
command  to  fill  vacancies,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  my 
own  officers  who  are  well  qualified  for  the  positions.  The 
same  principle  leads  me,  when  selections  have  to  be  made 
outside  of  my  command,  to  recommend  those  (if  there  be 
such)  whose  former  service  with  me  proved  them  well 
qualified  for  filling  the  vacancies.  This  induced  me  to 
recommend  Captain  Chew,  who  does  not  belong  to  this 
army  corps,  bnt  whose  nell-eamed  reputation  when  with 
me  has  not  been  forgotten.' 

And  as  he  studied  the  wishes  of  his  officers,  working 
quietly  and  persiBtently  for  their  advancement,  so  he 
studied  the  wishes  of  the  private  soldiers.  It  is  well  known 
that  artillerymen  come,  after  a  time,  to  feel  a  personal  affeo- 
tion  for  their  guns,  especially  those  which  they  have  used 
in  battle.  When  in  camp  near  Fredericksburg  Jackson  was 
asked  to  transfer  certain  field-pieces,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  old  division,  to  another  portion  of  the  command. 
The  men  were  exasperated,  and  the  demand  ehcited  the 
following  letter  : — 

'  Deoembra  8, 1863. 
'General  B.  E.  Lbb, 
'  Commanding  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

'  General, — Tour  letter  of  this  date,  recommending  that  I 
distribute  the  rifie  and  Napoleon  guns  "  so  as  to  give  General 
D.  H.  Hill  a  fair  proportion  "  has  been  received.  I  respect- 
fully request,  if  any  such  distribution  is  to  be  made,  that 
you  will  direct  your  chief  of  artillery  or  some  other  officer 
to  do  it ;  but  I  hope  that  none  of  the  guns  which  belonged 
to  the  Army  of  the  Valley  before  it  became  part  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  after  the  battle  of  Cedar  Bun, 
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will  be  taken  from  it.  If  since  that  time  any  artillery  has 
improperly  come  into  my  command,  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
taken  away,  and  the  person  in  whose  possession  it  may  be 
found  punished,  if  his  conduct  requires  it.  So  careful  was 
I  to  prevent  an  improper  distribution  of  the  artillery  and 
other  public  property  captured  at  Harper's  Ferry,  that  I 
issued  a  written  order  directing  my  staff  officers  to  turn 
over  to  the  proper  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  all  captured  stores.  A  copy  of  the  order  is  here- 
with enclosed. 

*  General  D.  H.  Hill's  artillery  wants  existed  at  the  time 
he  was  assigned  to  my  command,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
artillery  which  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the  Valley  will  not 
be  taken  to  supply  his  wants. 

*  I  am.  General,  your  obedient  servant, 

'T.   J.  Jaokson,  Lieutenant'Oenerctl.* 

No  further  correspondence  is  to  be  found  on  the  subject, 
80  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  protest  was  successful. 

Jackson's  relations  with  the  rank  and  file  have  already 
been  referred  to,  and  although  he  was  now  commander  of  an 
army  corps,  and  universally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
foremost  generals  of  the  Confederacy,  his  rise  in  rank  and 
reputation  had  brought  no  increase  of  dignity.  He  still 
treated  the  humblest  privates  with  the  same  courtesy  that 
he  treated  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He  never  repelled 
their  advances,  nor  refused,  if  he  could,  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity ;  and  although  he  seldom  went  out  of  his  way  to 
speak  to  them,  if  any  soldier  addressed  him,  especially  if  he 
belonged  to  a  regiment  recruited  from  the  Valley,  he  seldom 
omitted  to  make  some  inquiry  after  those  he  had  left  at  home. 
Never,  it  was  said,  was  his  tone  more  gentle  or  his  smile 
more  winning  than  when  he  was  speaking  to  some  ragged 
representative  of  his  old  brigade.  How  his  heart  went  out 
to  them  may  be  inferred  from  the  following.  Writing  to  a 
friend  at  Bichmond  he  said  :  '  Though  I  have  been  reUeved 
from  command  in  the  Valley,  and  may  never  again  be 
assigned  to  that  important  trust,  yet  I  feel  deeply  when  I 
see  the  patriotic  people  of  that  region  under  the  heel  of  a 
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hatefnl  military  deBpotism.  There  are  all  the  hopea  of 
those  who  have  been  vith  me  from  the  oommencement  of 
the  war  in  Virginia,  who  have  repeated!;  left  their  homes 
and  bmiliea  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  battle  and  disease ;  and  there  are  those  who 
have  so  devotedly  laboured  for  the  relief  of  oar  aofFering 
sick  and  woonded.' 
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NOTB 


TaibU  thowing  the  Nationality 
Federal  SoJdiert  examined 
1868. 


cmd  Average  Meaeu/rementi  o/ 846,744 
for  MiUtary  Service  after  March  6, 


ObMi  at 

Height. 

Inspfimtion. 

ft       is. 

in. 

United  States 

.    287,891 

5    7-40 

85-61 

(69  per  cent.) 

Germany 

.      85,985 

6    5*64 

85-88 

Lreland  . 

82,478 

6    6'54 

85-24 

Canada  . 

16,607 

6    6-61 

85-42 

England         • 

11,479 

6    6*02 

85-41 

France    .        • 

2,680 

6    6-81 

85-29 

Scotland 

2,127 

6    618 

85-97 

Other  nationalities, 

in-' 

eluding  Wales  and  five 

I     9,202 

— 

— - 

British  Colonies  . 

• 

J 

846,744 

Beport  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General^  1866,  p.  698. 

The  Boll  of  the  85th  Massachusetts,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  Northern  regiment,  shows  clearly  enough  at  what  period  the 
great  influx  of  foreigners  took  place.  Of  104  officers  the  names  of  all 
but  four — and  these  four  joined  in  1864 — are  pure  English.  Of  the  964 
rank  and  file  of  which  the  regiment  was  ori^naUy  composed,  only  50 
bore  foreign  names.  Li  1864,  however,  495  recruits  were  received, 
and  of  these  over  400  were  German  immigrants.— Hm^ott^  of  the  85f  A 
Begimentt  Mass.  Volunteere^  18G2-66. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

WlMTHIt   QDABTEItB 

Ddkinq  tbe  loDg  interval  which  interrened  between  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  and  the  next  campaign,  Jackson 
emplojed  himeelf  in  preparing  the  reports  of  his 
battles,  which  had  heon  called  for  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Cbief.  They  were  not  compiled  in  their  entirety 
by  hia  own  band.  He  was  no  novice  at  hterary  composi^ 
tion,  and  bis  pen,  as  bis  letter-book  »howa,  was  not 
that  of  an  unready  writer.  He  had  a  good  command 
of  language,  and  that  power  of  clear  and  concise  ex- 
preseion  which  every  officer  in  command  of  a  large 
force,  a  position  naturally  entailing  a  large  amoont  of 
confidential  correspondence,  mnst  necessarily  possess.  Bat 
the  task  now  set  him  was  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
Since  the  battle  of  Kemstown,  the  report  of  which  had 
been  furnished  in  April  1862,  the  time  bad  been  too  folly 
occupied  to  admit  of  the  crowded  events  being  placed  on 
record,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  divieion,  brigade, 
and  regimental  commanders  who  bad  been  engaged  in  the 
operations  of  the  period  had  been  killed.  Nor,  even  now, 
did  bis  duties  permit  him  tbe  necessary  leisure  to  complete 
the  work  without  assistance.  On  bis  requisition,  therefore. 
Colonel  Charles  Faulkner,  who  had  been  United  States 
Minister  to  France  before  tbe  war,  was  attached  to  his 
staff  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  reports  of  the  sub- 
ordinate commanders,  and  combining  them  in  tbe  proper 
form.  The  rough  drafts  were  carefully  gone  over  by  the 
general.  Every  sentence  was  weighed  ;  and  everything  that 
might  possibly  convey  a  wrong  impression  was  at  once 
rejected  ;  evidence  was  called  to  clear  up  disputed  points ; 
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no  inferences  or  suppositions  were  allowed  to  stand  ;  truth 
was  never  permitted  to  be  sacrificed  to  effect;  super- 
latives were  rigorously  excluded,^  and  the  narratives  may 
be  unquestionably  accepted  as  an  accurate  relation  of 
the  facts.  Many  stirring  passages  were  added  by  the 
general's  own  pen;  and  tiie  praise  bestowed  upon  the 
troops,  both  officers  and  men,  is  couched  in  the  warmest 
terms.  Tet  much  was  omitted.  Jackson  had  a  rooted 
objection  to  represent  the  motives  of  his  actions,  or  to 
set  forth  the  object  of  his  movements.  In  reply  to  a 
remonstrance  that  those  who  came  after  him  would 
be  embarrassed  by  the  absence  of  these  explanations, 
and  that  his  fame  would  suffer,  he  said :  '  The  men 
who  come  after  me  must  act  for  themselves;  and  as  to 
the  historians  who  speak  of  the  movements  of  my  com- 
mand, I  do  not  concern  myself  greatly  as  to  what  they 
may  say.'  To  judge,  then,  from  the  reports,  Jackson 
himself  had  very  little  to  do  with  his  success ;  indeed,  were 
they  the  only  evidence  available,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  the  more  brilliant  manoeuvres  were 
ordered  by  himself  or  executed  on  the  initiative  of  others. 
But  in  this  he  was  perfectly  consistent.  When  the 
publisher  of  an  illustrated  periodical  wrote  to  him,  asking 
him  for  his  portrait  and  some  notes  of  his  battles  as  the 
basis  of  a  sketch,  he  replied  that  he  had  no  likeness  of 
himself,  and  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  mention.  It  is 
not  without  interest,  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  the 
Old  Testament  supplied  him  with  a  pattern  for  his 
reports,  just  as  it  supplied  him,  as  he  often  declared, 
with  precepts  and  principles  applicable  to  every  military 
emergency.  After  he  was  wounded,  enlarging  one  morning 
on  his  favourite  topic  of  practical  religion,  he  turned 
to  the  staff  officer  in  attendance.  Lieutenant  Smith,  and 
asked  him  with  a  smile :  *  Can  you  tell  me  where  the 
Bible  gives  generals  a  model  for  their  official  reports  of 
battles  ?  *  The  aide-de-camp  answered,  laughing,  that  it 
never  entered  his  mind  to  think  of  looking  for  such  a  thing 

*  The  report  of  Sharpsburg,  which  Jaokson  had  not  yet  reyised  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  is  not  altogether  free  from  exaggeration. 
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in  the  Scriptnres.  '  NeveitheleBB/  Baid  the  general, '  there 
are  sach ;  and  excellent  models,  too.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  narrative  of  Joshua's  battles  with  the  Amalekites ; 
there  you  have  one.  It  has  clearness,  brevity,  modesty ; 
and  it  traces  the  victory  to  its  right  Bonroe,  ^e  blessing 
of  God.' 

The  early  spring  of  1868  vaa  ondoabtedly  one  of  the 
happiest  seasons  of  a  singularly  happy  life.  Jackson's 
ambition,  if  the  desire  for  sach  raiik  that  vonld  enable  him 
to  pat  the  powers  within  him  to  the  best  use  may  be  so 
termed,  was  fully  gratified.  The  country  tad  who,  one-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  on  his  way  to  West  Point,  had  looked  on 
the  green  hills  of  Virginia  from  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
could  hardly  have  anticipated  a  higher  destiny  than  that 
which  had  befallen  him.  Over  the  hearte  and  wills  of 
thirty  thousand  magnificent  soldiers,  the  very  flower  of 
Southern  manhood,  his  empire  was  absolate ;  and  sncb 
dominion  is  neither  the  heritage  of  princes  nor  within  the 
reach  of  wealth.  The  most  trnsted  heutenant  of  his  great 
commander,  the  strong  right  arm  with  which  he  hod 
exeoated  his  most  brilliant  enterprises,  he  shared  with  him 
the  esteem  and  admiration  not  only  of  the  army  bnt  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  South.  The  name  he  had  determined, 
in  his  lonely  boyhood,  to  bring  back  to  honour  already 
ranked  with  those  of  the  Revolutionary  heroes.  Even 
his  enemies,  for  the  brave  men  at  the  front  left  rancoor 
to  the  politicians,  were  not  proof  against  the  attraction  of 
his  great  achievements.  A  friendly  interoom'se,  not  always 
confined  to  a  trade  of  coffee  for  tobacco,  existed  between 
the  outposts ;  '  Johnnies  '  and  '  Yanks '  often  exchanged 
greetings  across  the  Bappahamiock ;  and  it  is  related  t£at 
one  day  when  Jackson  rode  along  the  river,  and  the 
Confederate  troops  ran  together,  as  was  their  custom,  to 
greet  him  with  a  yell,  the  Federal  pickets,  roused  by  the 
sadden  clamour,  crowded  to  the  bank,  and  shouted  across 
to  ask  the  cause.  '  General  Btonewall  Jackson,'  was  the 
proud  reply  of  the  grey-coated  sentry.  Immediately,  to 
bis  astonishment,  the  cry,  '  Hurrah  for  Stonewall  Jackson  I ' 
rang  ont  from  the  Federal  ranks,  and  the  voices  of  North 
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and  South,  prophetic  of  a  time  to  come,  mingled  in  accla- 
mation of  a  great  American. 

The  situation  of  the  army,  although  the  winter  was  un- 
OBually  severe,  was  not  without  its  compensations.  The 
country  was  covered  with  snow,  and  storms  were  frequent ; 
rations  were  still  scarce,*  for  the  single  line  of  badly  laid 
rails,  subjected  to  the  strsin  of  an  abnormal  traffic,  formed 
a  precarious  means  of  transport ;  every  spring  and  pond 
was  frozen ;  and  the  soldiers  shivered  beneath  their  scanty 
coverings.'  Huts,  however,  were  in  process  of  erection,  and 
the  goodwill  of  the  people  did  something  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  commissariat.'  The  homes  of  Virginia 
were  stripped,  and  many — like  Jackson  himself,  whose 
blankets  had  already  been  sent  from  Lexington  to  his 
old  brigade — ordered  their  carpets  to  be  cut  up  into 
rugs  and  distributed  amongst  the  men.  But  neither 
cold  nor  hunger  could  crush  the  spirit  of  the  troops. 
The  bivouacs  were  never  merrier  than  on  the  bare  hills 
and  in  the  dark  pine-woods  which  looked  down  on  the 
ruins  and  the  graves  of  Fredericksburg.     Picket  duty  was 

1  On  Janiuiry  28  the  daily  ration  was  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef »  and 
one -fifth  of  a  pound  of  sugar  was  ordered  to  be  issued  in  addition,  but  there 
was  no  sugar  I  Lee  to  Davis,  O.  B.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  1110.  In  the  Valley,  during 
the  autumn,  the  ration  had  been  one  and  one-eighth  pound  of  flour,  and  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  beef.  On  March  27  the  ration  was  eighteen  ounces 
of  flour,  and  four  ounces  of  indifferent  bacon,  with  occasional  issues  of  rice, 
sugar,  or  molasses.  Symptoms  of  scurvy  were  appearing,  and  to  supply 
the  place  of  vegetables  each  regiment  was  directed  to  send  men  daily  to 
gather  sassafras  buds,  wild  onions,  garlic,  <9kc.,  Ac  Still  *  the  men  are 
cheerful,'  writes  Lee,  'and  I  receive  no  oomplaints.*  O.  B.,  vol.  xxv., 
part  11.,  p.  687.  On  April  17  the  ration  had  been  increased  by  ten  pounds  of 
rice  to  every  100  men  about  every  third  day,  with  a  few  peas  and  dried 
fruits  oocasionaUy.    O.  B.,  vol.  xzv.,  part  ii.,  p.  730. 

*  On  January  19,  1,200  pairs  of  shoes  and  400  or  500  pairs  of  blankets 
were  forwarded  for  issue  to  men  without  either  in  D.  H.  Hill's  division. 
O.  B.,  voL  xxi.,  p.  1097.  In  the  Louisiana  brigade  on  the  same  date,  out 
of  1,500  men,  400  had  no  covering  for  their  feet  whatever.  A  large  number 
had  not  a  particle  of  underclothing,  shirts,  socks,  or  drawers ;  overcoats  were 
80  rare  as  to  be  a  curiosity ;  the  5th  Begiment  could  not  driU  for  want  of 
shoes ;  the  8th  was  almost  unfit  for  duty  from  the  same  cause ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  men's  feet,  bom  long  exposure,  was  horrible,  and  the  troops 
were  almost  totally  unprovided  with  cooking  utensils.  O.  B.,  vol.  xxL. 
p.  1098. 

'  O.  B.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  1098. 
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light,  for  the  blaok  w&tera  of  the  great  river  fonoed  a  Boonre 
barrier  against  attack  ;  and  if  the  men's  Btomachs  were 
empty,  they  could  still  feast  their  eyes  on  &  charming  land- 
scape. '  To  the  right  and  left  the  wooded  range  extended 
towards  Fredericksburg  on  the  one  hand,  and  Port  Boyal 
on  the  other ;  in  front,  the  6vr-stretehing  level  gave  fall 
sweep  to  the  eye  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  its  foreet-clad  blofb, 
or  by  the  margin  of  ondulatiDg  fields,  the  Bapp&haimook 
flowed  cahn]y  to  the  sea.  Old  mansions  dotted  this  beautiful 
land — for  beautifnl  it  was  in  spite  of  the  chill  influences  of 
winter,  with  its  fertile  meadows,  its  picturesque  woodlands, 
and  its  old  roads  skirted  by  long  lines  of  shadowy^^__/ 
cedars.' ' 

The  headquarters  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  were  esta- 
blished at  Moss  Neck,  on  the  terrace  above  the  Rappahan- 
nock, eleven  miles  below  Fredericksburg.  After  the  retreat 
of  the  Federals  to  Falmonth,  the  Confederate  troops  had  re- 
occupied  their  former  positions,  and  every  point  of  passi^ 
between  Fredericksburg  and  Port  SiOjai  was  etrongly 
intrenched  and  closely  watched.  At  Moss  Neck  ^Eickson  \ 
was  not  only  within  easy  reach  of  his  divisions,  but  was  \ 
more  comfortably  housed  than  had  usually  been  the  case. 
A  hunting-lodge  which  stood  on  the  lawn  of  an  old  and 
picturesque  mansion-house,  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
named  Corbin,  was  placed  at  his  dispoeal^he  bad  declined 
the  offer  of  rooms  in  the  house  itself  lest  he  should  trespass 
on  the  convenience  of  its  inmates ;  and  to  show  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  Confederate  army,  an  anecdote  re- 
corded by  his  biographers  is  worth  quoting.  After  his  first 
interview  with  Mrs.  Corbin,  he  passed  out  to  the  gate, 
where  a  cavabry  orderly  who  had  accompanied  him  was 
holding  his  horse.  '  Do  yon  approve  of  your  accommodation, 
General  ? '  asked  the  courier.  '  Yes,  sir,  I  have  decided  to 
make  my  quarters  here.'  '  I  am  Mr.  Corbin,  sir,'  said  the 
soldier,  '  and  I  am  very  pleased.' 

The  lower  room  of  the  lodge,  hung  with  trophies  of 
the  chase,  was  both  his  bedroom  and  his  office ;  while  a 
large  tent,  pitched  on  the  grass  outside,  served  as  a  mesB- 

■  Oooke,  p.  B89. 
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room  for  his  militery  bmily;  and  here  for  three  kmg 
monthfl,  antil  near  the  end  d  March,  he  rested  from  the 
labour  of  hie  campaignB,  The  Federal  troope,  on  the 
mow-elad  hei^^ta  aeroea  the  riyer,  remained  idle  in  their 
eampa,  slowly  reoorering  from  the  efifecta  of  their  defeat 
on  tiie  fields  of  Frederiekabarg ;  the  pickets  had  ceased  to 
bicker ;  the  gunboats  had  disappeared,  and  *  all  was  quiet 
on  the  Bappahannock.'  Many  of  the  senior  officers  in  the 
Confederate  army  took  advantage  of  the  loll  in  operations 
to  visit  their  homes ;  but,  althon^  his  wife  orged  him  to 
do  the  same,  Jackson  steadfastly  refused  to  absent  himself 
even  for  a  few  days  from  the  front.  In  November,  to  his 
nnbonnded  delight,  a  daughter  had  been  bom  to  him.  *  To 
a  man  of  his  extreme  domesticity,  and  love  for  children,' 
says  his  wife,  *  this  was  a  crowning  happiness ;  and  yet,  with 
his  great  modesty  and  shrinking  from  publicity,  he  re- 
quested that  he  diould  not  receive  the  announcement  by 
telegraph,  and  when  it  came  to  him  by  letter  he  kept  the 
glad  tidings  to  himself — cleaving  his  staff  and  those  around 
him  in  the  camp  to  hear  of  it  from  others.  This  was  to 
him  ''  a  joy  with  which  a  stranger  could  not  intermeddle,'* 
and  from  which  even  his  own  hand  could  not  lift  the  veil 
of  sanctity.  His  letters  were  fuU  of  longing  to  see  his  little 
Julia ;  for  by  this  name,  which  had  been  his  mother's,  he 
had  desired  her  to  be  christened,  saying,  "  My  mother  was 
mindful  of  me  when  I  was  a  helpless,  fatherless  child,  and 
I  wish  to  commemorate  her  now." ' 

'  How  thankful  I  am/  he  wrote,  '  to  our  kind  Heavenly 
Father  for  having  spared  my  precious  wife  and  given  us  a 
little  daughter  I  I  cannot  tell  how  gratified  I  am,  nor  how 
much  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  and  see  my  two  darlings. 
But  while  this  pleasure  is  denied  me,  I  am  thankful  it  is 
accorded  to  you  to  have  the  little  pet,  and  I  hope  it  may  be 
a  great  deal  of  company  and  comfort  to  its  mother.  Now, 
don't  exert  yourself  to  write  to  me,  for  to  know  that  you 
were  exerting  yourself  to  write  would  give  me  more  pain 
than  the  letter  would  pleasure,  so  you  must  not  do  it  But 
you  must  love  your  esposo  in  the  mean  time.  ...  I  expect 
you  are  just  now  made  up  with  that  baby.    Don't  you  wish 
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yonr  husband  wouldn't  claim  an;  part  of  it,  but  let  ;ou 
have  the  sole  ownership  ?  Don't  70a  regard  it  as  the  most 
precious  little  creature  in  the  world  ?  Do  not  spoil  it,  and 
dou't  let  anybody  tease  it.  Don't  permit  it  to  have  a  bad 
temper.  How  I  woold  love  to  see  the  darling  little  thing  I 
Give  her  many  kisses  from  her  father. 

'  At  present  I  am  fifty  miles  from  Richmond,  and  eight 
miles  from  Guiney'a  Station,  on  the  railroad  from  Richmond 
to  Fredericksborg.  Should  I  remain  here,  I  do  hope  you 
and  baby  can  come  to  see  me  before  spring,  as  you  can 
come  on  the  railway.  Wherever  I  go,  God  gives  me  kind 
friends.  The  people  here  show  me  great  kindness.  I 
receive  invitation  after  invitation  to  dme  out  and  spend 
the  night,  and  a  great  many  provisions  are  sent  me,  includ- 
ing  cakes,  tea,  loaf-sugar,  tfeo.,  and  the  sooks  and  gloves 
and  handkerchief  still  come! 

'  I  am  so  thankful  to  our  ever-kind  Heavenly  Father 
for  having  ao  improved  my  eyes  as  to  enable  me  to  write  at 
night.  He  continually  showers  blessings  upon  me  ;  and  that 
you  should  have  been  spared,  and  our  darlmg  Uttle  daughter 
given  us,  fills  my  heart  with  overflowing  gratitude.  If  I 
know  my  unworthy  self,  my  desire  is  to  Uve  entirely  and 
unreservedly  to  God's  glory.  Fray,  my  darling,  that  I  may 
BO  live.' 

Again  to  his  sister-in-law :  '  I  trust  God  will  answer  the 
prayers  offered  for  peace.  Not  much  comfort  is  to  be 
expected  until  this  cruel  war  terminates.  I  haven't  seen 
my  wife  since  last  March,  and  never  having  seen  my  child, 
you  can  imagine  with  what  interest  I  look  to  North  Carolina.' 

Bat  the  tender  promptings  of  his  deep  natural  affection 
were  stilled  by  his  profound  faith  that '  duty  is  ours,  conse- 
quences are  God's.'  The  Confederate  army,  at  this  time  as 
at  all  others,  suffered  terribly  from  desertion  ;  and  one  of 
his  own  brigades  reported  1,200  officers  and  men  absent 
without  leave. 

'  Last  evening,'  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  Christmas  Day, 
'  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Dabney,  saying,  "  one  of  the 
highest  gratiftcations  both  Hrs.  Dabney  and  I  conld 
enjoy  would  be  another  visit  from  Mrs.  Jackson,"  and  he 
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invites  me  to  meet  you  there.  He  and  Mrs.  Dabney  are 
very  kind,  bat  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  better  for  me  to 
remain  with  my  command  bo  long  as  the  war  continaes. 
...  If  all  our  troops,  officers  and  men,  were  at  their  posts, 
we  might,  through  God's  blessing,  expect  a  more  speedy 
termination  of  the  war.  The  temporal  affairs  of  some  are 
so  deranged  as  to  make  a  strong  plea  for  their  returning 
home  for  a  short  time ;  but  our  God  has  greatly  blessed 
me  and  mine  during  my  absence,  and  whilst  it  would  be  a 
great  comfort  to  see  you  and  our  darling  little  daughter, 
and  others  in  whom  I  take  a  special  interest,  yet  duty 
appears  to  require  me  to  remain  with  my  command.  It  is 
important  that  those  at  headquarters  set  an  example  by 
remaining  at  the  post  of  duty.' 

So  business  at  headquarters  went  on  in  its  accustomed 
course.  There  were  inspections  to  be  made,  the  deficiencies 
of  equipment  to  be  made  good,  correspondence  to  be  con- 
ducted— and  the  control  of  80,000  men  demanded  much 
office-work — the  enemy  to  be  watched,  information  to  be 
sifted,  topographical  data  to  be  collected,  and  the  reports  of 
the  battles  to  be  written.  Every  morning,  as  was  his 
invariable  habit  during  a  campaign,  the  general  had  an 
interview  with  the  chiefs  of  the  commissariat,  transport, 
ordnance,  and  medical  departments,  and  he  spent  many 
hours  in  consultation  with  his  topographical  engineer. 
The  great  purpose  for  which  Virginia  stood  in  arms  was 
ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  despite  his  reticence,  his 
staff  knew  that  he  was  occupied,  day  and  night,  with  the 
problems  that  the  future  might  unfold.  Existence  at  head- 
quarters to  the  young  and  high-spirited  officers  who  formed 
the  military  family  was  not  altogether  lively.  Outside 
there  was  abundance  of  gaiety.  The  Confederate  army, 
even  on  those  lonely  hills,  managed  to  extract  enjoyment 
from  its  surroundings.  The  hospitality  of  the  plantations 
was  open  to  the  officers,  and  wherever  Stuart  and  his 
brigadiers  pitched  their  tents,  dances  and  music  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Nor  were  the  men  behindhand.  Even 
the  heavy  snow  afforded  them  entertainment.  Whenever 
a  thaw  took  place  they  set  themselves  to  making  snow- 
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balls ;  and  great  batties,  in  which  one  dimion  was  arrayed 
against  another,  and  vhioh  were  carried  throagh  with  the 
pomp  and  circnmatance  of  war,  coIootb  flying,  bogles 
sounding,  and  long  lioes  charging  elaborately  planned  in- 
trenchments,  were  a  constant  source  of  amasement,  except 
to  unpopular  officers.  Theatrical  and  masical  performances 
enlivened  the  tedinm  of  the  long  evenings ;  and  when,  by 
the  glare  of  the  camp-fires,  the  band  of  the  6th  Virginia 
broke  into  the  rattling  quick-step  of  '  Dixie's  Land,'  not  the 
least  stirring  of  national  anthems,  and  the  great  concourse 
of  grey-jackets  took  up  the  chorus,  closing  it  with  a  yell 

That  Bhivered  to  the  tingliiig  eUrs, 
the  Confederate  soldier  wonld  not  have  changed  places  with 
the  President  himself. 

There  was  much  sooial  intercourse,  too,  between  the  dif- 
ferent headquarters.  General  Lee  was  no  mitreqaent 
visitor  to  Moss  Neck,  and  on  Christmas  Day  Jackson's 
aides-de-camp  provided  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  at 
which  turkeys  and  oysters  figured,  for  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  the  senior  generals.  Stnart,  too,  often  invaded 
the  quarters  of  his  old  comrade,  and  Jat^son  looked  forward 
to  the  merriment  that  was  certain  to  result  just  as  much 
as  the  youngest  of  his  staff.  '  Staart's  exub^ant  cheerful- 
ness and  humour,'  says  Dabney, '  seemed  to  be  the  happy 
relief,  as  they  were  the  opposites,  to  Jackson's  serious  and 
diffident  temper.  While  Stnart  poured  out  his  "  quips  and 
cranks,"  not  seldom  at  Jackson's  expense,  the  latter  sat  by, 
sometimes  unprepared  with  any  repartee,  sometimes  blush* 
ing,  but  always  enjoying  the  jest  with  a  quiet  and  merry 
laugh.  The  ornaments  on  the  wall  of  the  general's  quarters 
gave  Stuart  many  a  topic  of  badinage.  A^ecting  to  believe 
that  they  were  of  General  Jackson's  selection,  he  pointed  now 
to  the  portrait  of  some  famous  race-horse,  and  now  to  the 
print  of  some  celebrated  rat-terrier,  as  queer  revelations  of 
his  private  tastes,  indicating  a  great  decline  in  his  moral 
character,  which  wonld  be  a  grief  and  disappointment  to 
the  pious  old  ladies  of  the  South.  Jackson,  with  a  quiet 
smile,  replied  that  perhaps  he  had  had  more  to  do  with 
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race-horses  than  his  friends  suspected.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  scene  as  this  that  dinner  was  announced, 
and  the  two  generals  passed  to  the  mess-table.  It  so 
happened  that  Jackson  had  just  received,  as  a  present 
from  a  patriotic  lady,  some  butter,  upon  the  adornment  of 
which  the  fair  donor  had  exhausted  her  housewife's  skill. 
The  servants,  in  honour  of  General  Stuart*s  presence,  had 
chosen  this  to  grace  the  centre  of  the  board.  As  his  eye 
fell  upon  it,  he  paused,  and  with  mock  gravity  pointed  to 
it,  saying,  "  There,  gentlemen !  If  that  is  not  the 
crowning  evidence  of  our  host's  sporting  tastes.  He  even 
has  his  favourite  game-cock  stamped  on  his  butter !  "  The 
dinner,  of  course,  began  with  great  laughter,  in  which 
Jackson  joined,  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  any.' 

Visitors,  too,  from  Europe,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
the  army  and  its  leaders,  had  made  their  way  into  the 
Confederate  lines,  and  were  received  with  all  the  hospi- 
tality that  the  camps  afforded.  An  English  officer  has 
recorded  his  experiences  at  Moss  Neck : — 

*  I  brought  from  Nassau  a  box  of  goods  (a  present  from 
England)  for  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  he  asked  me 
when  I  was  at  Richmond  to  come  to  his  camp  and  see  him. 
I  left  the  city  one  morning  about  seven  o'clock,  and  about 
ten  landed  at  a  station  distant  some  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  Jackson's  (or,  as  his  men  called  him,  *'  Old  Jack's  ") 
camp.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  covered  the  country  for 
some  time  before  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  formed  a 
crust  over  the  Virginian  mud,  which  is  quite  as  villainous 
as  that  of  Balaclava.  The  day  before  had  been  mild  and 
wet,  and  my  journey  was  made  in  a  drenching  shower, 
which  soon  cleared  away  the  white  mantle  of  snow.  You 
cannot  imagine  the  slough  of  despond  I  had  to  pass 
through.  Wet  to  the  skm,  I  stumbled  through  mud,  I 
waded  through  creeks,  I  passed  through  pine- woods,  and  at 
last  got  into  camp  about  two  o'clock.  I  then  made  my  way  to 
a  small  house  occupied  by  the  general  as  his  headquarters. 
I  wrote  down  my  name,  and  gave  it  to  the  orderly,  and  I 
was  immediately  told  to  walk  in. 

*  The  general  rose  and  greeted  me  warmly.    I  expected 
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to  Bee  an  old,  untidy  man,  and  «aa  moBt  agreeably  anr- 
prised  and  pleased  with  hia  appearance.  He  is  tall, 
faaudaome,  and  poverfnlly  bnilt,  bat  thin.  He  has  brown 
hair  and  a  brown  beard.  His  month  expresses  great 
determination.  The  lips  are  thin  and  compressed  &rmly 
together ;  bis  eyes  are  blue  and  daik,  with  keen  and 
searching  expression.  I  was  told  that  his  age  waa  thirty- 
eight,  and  he  looks  forty.  The  general,  who  is  indesorib- 
ably  simple  and  unaffected  in  all  his  ways,  took  off  my  wet 
overcoat  with  his  own  bands,  made  up  the  fire,  brought 
wood  for  me  to  put  my  feet  on  to  keep  them  warm  while 
my  boots  were  drying,  and  then  began  to  ask  me  qaestions 
on  Tarions  subjects.  At  the  dinner  hour  we  went  ont  and 
joined  the  members  of  his  staff.  At  this  meal  the  general 
said  grace  in  a  fervent,  qoiet  manner,  which  strnok  me 
very  maoh.  After  dinner  I  retomed  to  his  room,  and  he 
again  talked  for  a  long  time.  The  servant  came  in  and 
took  his  mattress  ont  of  a  onpboard  and  laid  it  on  the 
floor. 

'  As  I  rose  to  retire,  the  general  said,  "  Captain,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  on  my  bed,  I  hope  yon  will  share  it  with 
me?"  I  thanked  him  very  much  for  his  conrtesy,  bat 
said  "  Qood-night,"  and  slept  in  a  tent,  sharing  the 
blankets  of  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  In  the  morning  at 
breakfast-time  I  noticed  that  the  general  said  grace  before 
the  meal  with  the  same  fervour  I  had  remarked  before. 
An  hour  or  two  afterwards  it  was  time  for  me  to  return  to 
the  station  ;  on  this  occasion,  however,  I  had  a  horse,  and 
I  returned  to  the  general's  headquarters  to  bid  him  adieu. 
His  little  room  was  vacant,  so  I  slipped  in  and  stood  before 
the  fire.  I  then  noticed  my  greatcoat  stretched  before  it 
on  a  chair.  Shortly  afterwards  the  general  entered  the 
room.  He  said :  "  Captain,  I  have  been  trying  to  dry 
your  greatcoat,  bat  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  succeeded  very 
well."  That  little  act  illustrates  the  man's  character. 
With  the  care  and  responsibihties  of  a  vast  army  on  his 
shoolders  he  finds  time  to  do  little  acts  of  kindness  and 
thougbtfulness.' 

With  each  of  his  staff  officers  he  was  on  most  friendly 
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terms;  and  the  visitors  to  his  camp,  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish officer  quoted  above,  found  him  a  most  delightfol 
host,  discussing  with  the  ease  of  an  educated  gentleman 
all  manner  of  topics,  and  displaying  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  that  awkwardness  and  extreme  diffidence  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him.  The  range  and  accuracy  of 
his  information  surprised  them.  '  Of  mUitary  history/  said 
another  English  soldier,  'he  knew  more  than  any  other 
man  I  met  in  America ;  and  he  was  so  far  from  display- 
ing the  somewhat  grim  characteristics  that  have  been 
associated  with  his  name,  that  one  would  have  thought 
his  tastes  lay  in  the  direction  of  art  and  literature.' 
'  His  chief  delight/  wrote  the  Hon.  Francis  Lawley,  who 
knew  him  well, '  was  in  the  cathedrals  of  England,  notably 
in  Tork  Minster  and  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  never 
tired  of  talking  about  them,  or  listening  to  details  about 
the  chapels  and  cloisters  of  Oxford.'  ^ 

'General  Jackson,'  writes  Lord  Wolseley,  'had  cer- 
tainly very  little  to  say  about  military  operations,  although 
he  was  intensely  proud  of  his  soldiers,  and  enthusiastic 
in  his  devotion  to  General  Lee ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
make  him  talk  of  his  own  achievements.  Nor  can  I  say 
that  his  speech  betrayed  his  intellectual  powers.  But  his 
manner,  which  was  modesty  itself,  was  most  attractive. 
He  put  you  at  your  ease  at  once,  listening  with  marked 
courtesy  and  attention  to  whatever  you  might  say ;  and 
when  the  subject  of  conversation  was  congenial,  he  was  a 
most  interesting  companion.  I  quite  endorse  the  state- 
ment as  to  his  love  for  beautiful  things.  He  told  me  that 
in  all  his  travels  he  had  seen  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the 
lancet  windows  in  York  Minster.' 

Li  his  daily  intercourse  with  his  staff,  however,  in  his 
office  or  in  the  mess-room,  he  showed  to  less  advantage 
than  in  the  society  of  strangers.  His  gravity  of  demeanour 
seldom  wholly  disappeared,  his  intense  earnestness  was  in 
itself  oppressive,  and  he  was  often  absent  and  preoccu- 
pied. 'Life  at  headquarters,'  says  one  of  lus  staff 
officers,  '  was  decidedly  dull.     Our  meals  were  often  very 

>  The  Times,  Jane  11,  1863. 
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dreary.  The  general  had  no  time  for  light  or  trivial  c<m< 
Tersation,  and  he  sometimea  felt  it  bis  daty  to  rebuke  oar 
thonghtlesB  and  perhaps  foolish  remarks.  Nor  was  it 
always  qoite  safe  to  approach  him.  Sometimes  he  hod  a 
tired  look  in  his  eyes,  and  although  be  never  breathed  a 
word  to  one  or  another,  we  knew  that  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  what  was  being  done  with  the  army.' ' 

Intense  concentration  of  thought  and  purpose,  in 
itself  an  indication  of  a  powerfol  will,  had  distingnished 
Jackson  from  his  very  boyhood.  Daring  his  campaigi»  he 
would  pace  for  hoars  ontside  his  tent,  his  hands  dasped 
behind  his  back,  absorbed  in  meditation ;  and  when  the 
army  was  on  the  march,  he  woald  ride  for  hoars  without 
raising  his  eyes  or  opening  his  lips.  It  was  unqoestion- 
ably  at  snch  moments  thai  he  was  working  oat  ms  plana, 
step  by  step,  forecasting  the  oounter-movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  providing  for  every  emergency  that  might 
ocoot.  And  here  the  habit  of  keeping  his  whole  faculties 
fixed  on  a  single  object,  and  of  imprinting  on  his  memory 
the  successive  processes  of  complicated  problems,  fostered 
by  the  methods  of  study  which,  both  at  West  Point  and 
Lexington,  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  had  made  compulsory, 
must  have  been  an  inestimable  advantage.  Brilliant 
strategical  manceuvzea,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
are  not  a  matter  of  inspiration  and  of  decision  on  the 
spar  of  the  moment.  The  problems  presented  by  a 
theatre  of  war,  with  their  many  factors,  are  not  to  be 
solved  except  by  a  vigorous  and  sustained  intellectual 
efibrt.  'If,'  said  Napoleon,  'I  always  appear  prepared,  \ 
it  is  because,  before  entering  on  an  undertaking,  I  have  \ 
meditated  for  long  and  have  foreseen  what  may  occur.  It 
is  not  genius  which  reveals  to  me  suddenly  and  secretly        I 

what  I  should  do  in  circumstances  unexpected  by  otherg^j f 

it  is  thought  and  meditation.' 

The  proper  objective,  speaking  in  general  terms,  of  all 

military  operations  is  the  main  army  of  the  enemy,  for  a 

campaign  can  never  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 

until  the  hostile  forces  in  the  field  have  become  demoralised 

■  Letter  Iroin  Or.  Hnnter  HoQaira. 
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by  defeat;  bat,  to  ensure  success,  preponderance  of  nombers 
is  usually  essential,  and  it  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  tlie 
proper  objective  is  the  enemy's'  main  army  when  it  is  in 
inferior  steength. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  first  step,  then,  towards 
victory  must  be  a  movement,  or  a  series  of  movements, 
which  will  compel  the  enemy  to  divide  his  forces,  and 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  assemble  even  equal  strength 
on  the  battle-field. 

This  entails  a  consideration  of  the  strategic  points  upon 
the  theatre  of  war,  for  it  is  by  occupying  or  threatening 
some  point  which  the  enemy  cannot  afford  to  lose  that 
he  will  be  induced  to  disperse  his  army,  or  to  place 
himself  in  a  position  where  he  can  be  attacked  at  a  disad- 
vantage. While  his  main  army,  therefore,  is  the  ulti- 
mate objective,  certain  strategic  points  become  the  initial 
objectives,  to  be  occupied  or  threatened  either  by  the  main 
body  or  detached  forces.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  these 
initial  objectives  are  readily  discovered;  and  it  is  very 
often  the  case  that  even  the  ultimate  objective  may  be 
obscured. 

These  principles  are  well  illustrated  by  the  operations 
in  the  YaUey  of  Virginia  during  the  month  of  May  and  the 
first  fortnight  of  June,  1862.  After  the  event  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  Banks'  army  was  Jackson's  proper  objective — being 
the  principal  force  in  the  secondary  theatre  of  war.  But  at 
the  time,  before  the  event,  Lee  and  Jackson  alone  realised  the 
importance  of  overwhelming  Banks  and  thus  threatening 
Washington.  It  was  not  realised'  by  Johnston,  a  most  able 
soldier,  for  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  goes  to  show 
that  he  thought  a  purely  defensive  attitude  the  best  policy 
for  the  Valley  Army.  It  was  not  realised  by  Jackson's 
subordinates,  for  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  battle  of 
Winchester  that  the  real  purport  of  the  operations  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged  began  to  dawn  on  them.  It  was 
not  realised  by  Lincoln,  by  Stanton,  or  even  by  McGlellan, 
for  to  each  of  them  the  sudden  attack  on  Front  Boyal  Mras 
as  much  of  a  surprise  as  to  Banks  himself;  and  we  may  be 
perfectly  confident  that  none  but  a  trained  strategist,  after 
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a  prolonged  Btndy  of  the  map  and  the  eituatioa,  would 
realise  it  now. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  Jackeon'e  initial  objeotiveB — 
the  strategical  points  in  the  Valley — vera  invariably  well 
selected.  The  Lnray  Gap,  the  single  road  vhich  gives 
aceesa  across  the  Massanuttons  &om  one  aide  of  the  Valley 
to  the  other,  was  the  most  important.  The  flank  position 
on  Elk  Bun,  the  occnpation  of  which  bo  saddenly  brought 
up  Banks,  prevented  him  interposing  between  Jackson  and 
Edward  Johnson,  and  saved  Staonton  from  capture,  was 
a  second ;  Front  Boyal,  by  seizing  which  he  threatened 
Banks  at  Strasburg  in  flank  and  rear,  compelling  him  to  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  bringing  him  to  battle  on  ground  which 
he  had  not  prepared,  a  third;  and  the  position  at  Fort 
Bepubhc,  controlling  the  only  bridge  acroas  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  separating  Shields  &om  Fremont,  a  fourth.  The 
bearing  of  all  these  localities  was  overlooked  by  the  Federals, 
and  throughout  the  campaign  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  a 
great  confusion  on  their  part  as  regards  objectives.  They 
neither  recognised  what  the  aim  of  their  enemy  would  be, 
nor  at  what  they  ahoold  aim  thamaelves.  It  was  long 
before  they  discovered  that  Lee's  army,  and  not  Richmond, 
was  the  vital  point  of  the  Confederacy.  Not  a  single 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  strategic  points,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  orders  and  dispatches  in  the  Official 
Eecorda,  their  existence  was  never  recognised.  To  thia 
oversight  the  successive  defeats  of  the  Northern  forces  were 
in  great  part  due.  From  McGlellan  to  Banks,  each  one  of 
their  generals  appears  to  have  been  blind  to  the  advantages 
that  may  be  derived  from  a  atndy  of  the  theatre  of  war. 
Not  one  of  them  hit  npon  a  Ime  of  operationa  whioh 
embarrassed  the  Confederates,  and  all  possessed  the  un- 
happy knack  of  joining  battle  on  the  most  nnfavooiabla 
terms.  Moreover,  when  it  at  last  became  clear  that  the 
surest  means  of  conqnering  a  country  is  to  defeat  its 
armies,  the  true  objective  was  but  vaguely  realised.  The 
annihilation  of  the  enemy's  troops  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  thing  dreamt  of.  Opportunities  of  crushing  him  in 
detail  were  neither  sought  for  nor  created.     As  Qeneral 
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Sheridan  said  afterwards:  'The  trouble  with  the  oom- 
manders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  that  they  never 
marched  out  to  ''  lick  "  anybody ;  all  they  thought  of  was 
to  escape  being  *'  licked  "  themselves.' 

But  it  is  not  sufiGicient,  in  planning  strategical  combina- 
tions, to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  regards  the  objec- 
tive. Success  demands  a  most  careful  calculation  of  ways 
and  means :  of  the  numbers  at  disposal ;  of  food,  forage,  and 
ammunition ;  and  of  the  forces  to  be  detached  for  secondary 
purposes.  The  different  factors  of  the  problem — the 
strength  and  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  the  roads,  rail- 
ways, fortresses,  weather,  natural  features,  the  moral  of  the 
opposing  armies,  the  character  of  the  opposing  general,  the 
facilities  for  supply— have  each  and  all  of  them  to  be  con- 
sidered, their  relative  prominence  assigned  to  them,  and 
their  conflicting  claims  to  be  brought  into  adjustment. 

For  such  mental  exertion  Jackson  was  well  equipped. 
He  had  made  his  own  the  experience  of  others.  His 
knowledge  of  history  made  him  familiar  with  the  principles 
which  had  guided  Washington  and  Napoleon  in  the  selec- 
tion of  objectives,  and  with  the  means  by  which  they 
attained  them.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the 
benefit,  beyond  a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  battle-field,  to  be  derived  from  studying  the 
campaigns  of  the  great  masters  of  war.  It  is  true  that  no 
successful  general,  whatever  may  have  been  his  practical 
knowledge,  has  neglected  such  study  ;  but  while  many  have 
borne  witness  to  its  efficacy,  none  have  left  a  record  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  knowledge  of  former  campaigns 
influenced  their  own  conduct. 

In  the  case  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  however,  we  have 
much  evidence,  indirect,  but  unimpeachable,  as  to  the 
value  to  a  conmiander  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired. 
The  Maxims  of  Napoleon,  carried  in  his  haversack,  were 
constantly  consulted  throughout  his  campaigns,  and  this 
little  volume  contains  a  fairly  complete  exposition,  in 
Napoleon's  own  words,  of  the  grand  principles  of  war. 
Moreover,  Jackson  often  quoted  principles  which  are  not 
to    be  found  in  the  Maxims,  but  on   which    Napoleon 
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oonBiBtently  aoied.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  had 
studied  the  campaigns  of  the  great  Corsican  in  order  to 
discover  the  principles  on  which  military  aaccess  is  based  ; 
that  having  studied  and  reflected  on  those  principles,  and 
the  effect  their  application  prodaoed,  in  nnmerons  concrete 
cases,  they  became  so  firmly  imbedded  in  his  mind  as  to 
be  ever  present,  guiding  him  into  the  right  path,  or  warn- 
ing him  against  the  wrong,  whenever  be  had  to  deal  with 
a  strategic  or  tactical  sitnaUon. 

It  may  be  noted,  moreover,  that  these  principles,  espe- 
cially those  which  be  was  accustomed  to  quote,  were  con- 
cerned far  more  with  the  moral  aspect  of  war  than  with 
the  material.  It  is  a  fair  inference,  therefore,  that  it  was 
to  the  study  of  human  nature  as  affected  by  the  conditioos 
of  war,  by  discipline,  by  fear,  by  the  want  of  food,  by  want 
of  information,  by  want  of  confidence,  by  the  weight  of 
responsibility,  by  political  interests,  and,  above  all,  by  sur- 
prise, that  his  attention  was  principally  directed.  He  foond 
in  the  campaigns  of  Jena  and  of  Austerlitz  not  merely  a 
record  of  marches  and  manceuvres,  of  the  nse  of  intrench- 
ments,  or  of  the  general  roles  for  attack  and  defence ;  this 
is  the  mechanical  and  elementary  part  of  the  science  of 
command.  What  Jackson  learned  was  the  truth  of  the 
famous  maxim  that  the  moral  is  to  the  physical — that  is, 
to  armament  and  numbers — as  three  to  one.  He  learned, 
too,  to  put  himself  into  his  adversary's  place  and  to  realise 
his  weakness.  He  learned,  in  a  word,  that  war  is  a  struggle 
between  two  intellects  rather  than  the  conflict  of  massea ; 
and  it  was  by  reason  of  this  knowledge  that  be  played 
on  the  hearts  of  his  enemies  with  sach  extraordinary  skill. 

It  is  not  to  be  asserted,  however,  that  the  study  of  mili- 
tary history  is  an  infallible  means  of  becoming  a  great  or 
even  a  good  general.  The  first  qualification  necessary  for 
a  leader  of  men  is  a  strong  character,  the  second,  a  strong 
intellect.  With  both  Providence  had  endowed  Jackson,  and 
the  strong  intellect  illuminates  and  explains  the  page  that 
to  others  is  obscure  and  meaningless.  With  its  innate 
faculty  for  discerning  what  is  essential  and  for  discarding 
unimportant  details,  it  discovers  most  valuable  lessons 
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where  ordinary  men  see  neither  light  nor  leading.  Endowed 
with  the  power  of  analysis  and  assimilation,  and  accustomed 
to  observe  and  to  reflect  upon  the  relations  between  cause 
and  effect,  it  will  xmdoubtedly  penetrate  far  deeper  into  the 
actual  si^iificance  and  practical  bearing  of  historical  facts 
than  the  mental  vision  which  is  less  acute. 

Jackson,  by  reason  of  his  antecedent  training,  was 
eminently  capable  of  the  sustained  intellectual  efforts 
which  strategical  conceptions  involve.  Such  was  his  self- 
command  that  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  the 
fatigues  and  anxieties  of  a  campaign,  the  fierce  excitement 
of  bftttle,  his  brain,  to  use  the  words  of  a  great  Cionfederate 
general,  'worked  with  the  precision  of  the  most  perfect 
machinery.'  ^  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  field,  when  the 
necessity  for  action  was  pressing,  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  seclude  himself  with  his  own  thoughts.  Nor  was  he 
content  with  considering  his  immediate  responsibilities. 
His  interest  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  was  of  a 
very  thorough-going  character.  While  in  camp  on  the 
Rappahannock,  he  followed  with  the  closest  attention  the 
movements  of  the  armies  operating  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  made  himself  acquainted,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  not  only  with  the  local  conditions  of  the  war,  but 
also  with  the  character  of  the  Federal  leaders.  It  was  said 
that,  in  the  late  spring  of  1862,  it  was  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Davis  to  transfer  Imn  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  inkling  of  this 
determination  induced  him  to  study  the  Western  theatre.' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  situation,  military  and 
political,  was  always  in  his  mind,  and  despite  the  victory 
of  Fredericksburg,  the  future  was  dark  and  the  indications 
ominous. 

According  to  the  Official  Records,  the  North,  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  had  more  than  900,000  soldiers  under 

*  General  G.  B.  Gordon.  Iniroduction  to  Memoirs  of  StonetoaU  Jaekaon, 
p.  xiv. 

'  In  April  he  wrote  to  his  wife : '  There  is  increasing  probability  that  I 
may  be  elsewhere  as  the  season  advances.'  That  he  said  no  more  is 
ohuracteristic. 
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arms ;  the  South,  bo  far  as  can  be  aBcertained,  not  more 
than  600,000.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  reoeiving  c(tn- 
Btant  reinforcements,  andat  the  beginning  of  April,  130,000 
men  were  encamped  on  the  Stafford  Heights.  In  tbe  West, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  MiBsiasippi,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hundred  miles  between  Vicksborg  and  Fort  Hadson,  was 
held  by  tbe  Federals,  and  those  important  fortresses  were 
both  threatened  by  large  armies,  acting  in  concert  with  a 
formidable  fleet  of  gunboats.  A  third  army,  over  60,000 
strong,  was  posted  at  Morfreefiboro',  in  the  heart  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  large  detached  forces  were  operating  in  Lonisiana 
and  Arkansas.  The  inroads  of  the  enemy  in  the  West, 
greatly  aided  by  the  waterways,  were  in  fact  far' more  serions 
than  in  the  East ;  but  even  in  Virginia,  although  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  bad  spent  nearly  two  years  in  advancing  fifty 
miles,  the  Federals  bad  a  strong  foothold.  Winchester  had 
been  reoccnpied.  Fortress  Monroe  was  still  garrisoned. 
Suffolk,  on  the  sonth  bank  of  tbe  James,  seventy  miles  from 
Bichmond,  was  held  by  a  force  of  20,000  men ;  while 
another  small  army,  of  about  the  same  strength,  occupied 
New  Berne,  on  the  North  Carolina  coast. 

Slowly  bat  surely,  before  the  pressore  of  vastly  superior 
numbers,  the  frontiers  of  the  Confederacy  were  contracting ; 
and  although  in  no  single  direction  had  a  Federal  army 
moved  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  river  which  suppli^ 
it,  yet  the  hostile  occupation  of  these  rivers,  so  essential  to 
internal  traffic,  was  making  the  question  of  subsistence  more 
difficult  every  day.  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas,  the 
cattle-raising  States,  were  practically  out  off  from  the  re- 
mainder ;  and  in  a  country  where  railways  were  few,  distances 
long,  and  roads  indifferent,  it  was  impossible,  in  default  of 
communication  by  water,  to  accumulate  and  distribute  the 
produce  of  the  farms.  Moreover,  the  dark  menace  of  the 
blockade  had  assumed  more  formidable  proportions.  The 
Federal  navy,  gradually  increasing  in  numbers  and  activity, 
held  the  highway  of  the  ocean  in  an  iron  grip  ;  and  proudly 
though  the  Confederacy  bore  her  isolation,  men  looked 
across  the  waters  with  dread  foreboding,  for  the  shadow  of 
their  doom  was  already  rising  from  the  pitiless  sea. 
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If,  then,  his  staff  offioers  had  some  reason  to  comploiii 
of  their  chiefs  silence  and  abstraction,  it  was  by  no  means 
unfortunate  for  the  South,  so  imminent  was  tiie  danger, 
that  the  strong  brain  was  incessantly  occupied  in  fore- 
casting the  emergencies  that  might  occur. 

But  not  for  a  single  moment  did  Jackson  despair  of 
ultimate  success.  His  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  Southern 
cause  was  as  profound  as  his  trust  in  God's  good  pro- 
vidence. He  had  long  since  realised  that  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  the  Federals  was  more  apparent  than  real.  He 
recognised  their  difficulties ;  he  knew  that  the  size  of  an 
army  is  limited  to  the  number  that  can  be  subsisted, 
and  he  relied  much  on  the  superior  moral  and  the 
superior  leading  of  the  Confederate  troops.  After  long 
and  mature  deliberation  he  had  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  policy  to  be  pursued.  *  We  must  make  this  campaign,' 
he  said,  in  a  moment  of  unusual  expansion,  *  an  ex- 
ceedingly active  one.  Only  thus  can  a  weaker  country 
cope  with  a  stronger ;  it  must  make  up  in  activity  what  it 
lacks  in  strength.  A  defensive  campaign  can  only  be 
made  successful  by  taking  the  aggressive  at  the  proper  time. 
Napoleon  never  waited  for  his  adversary  to  become  fully 
prepared,  but  struck  him  the  first  blow.' 

On  these  principles  Jackson  had  good  reason  to  believe 
General  Lee  had  determined  to  act ;  ^  of  their  efficacy  he 
was  convinced,  and  when  his  wife  came  to  visit  him  at 
the  end  of  April,  she  found  him  in  good  heart  and  the 
highest  spirits.  He  not  only  anticipated  a  decisive  result 
from  the  forthcoming  operations,  but  he  had  seen  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  a  more  manly  tone  was  pervading 
the  Cionfederate  army.  Taught  by  their  leaders,  by  Lee, 
Jackson,  Stuart,  and  many  others,  of  whose  worth  and 
valour  they  had  received  convincing  proof,  the  Southern 
soldiers  had  begun  to  practise  the  clean  and  wholesome 
virtue  of  self-control.     They  had  discovered  that  purity 

>  *  There  is  no  better  way  of  defending  a  long  line  than  by  moving  into 
the  enemy's  country.'  Lee  to  (General  Jones,  March  21,  1863;  6.  E^ 
YoL  XX?.,  port  ii.,  p.  680. 
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ftnd  temperance  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
military  proweas,  and  that  a  practical  piety,  &itbfol  in 
email  things  aa  in  great,  detracts  in  no  degree  from  skill 
and  resolution  in  the  field.  The  Stonewall  Brigade 
set  the  example.  As  eoon  aa  their  own  bats  were 
finished,  the  men,  of  their  own  volition,  built  a  log 
church,  where  both  ofBoers  and  men,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  were  accuBtomed  to  ELssemble  daring  the  winter 
evenings  ;  and  those  rade  walls,  illuminated  by  pine  torches 
cat  from  the  neighbouring  forest,  witnessed  snob  soenea 
as  filled  Jackson's  cup  of  content  to  overfiowing.  A  chap- 
lain writes :  '  The  devout  listener,  dressed  in  simple  grey, 
ornamented  only  with  three  stars,  which  any  Confederate 
colonel  was  entitled  to  wear,  is  oar  great  commander, 
Bobert  Edward  Lee.  That  dashing-looking  cavalry-man, 
with  "  fighting  jacket,"  plumed  hat,  jingling  spurs,  and  gay 
decorations,  but  solemn,  devout  aspect  during  the  service, 
is  "  Jeb"  Stnart,  the  flower  of  cavaUera — and  all  through 
the  vast  crowd  wreaths  and  stars  of  rank  mingle  with  the 
bare  of  the  sahordinate  officers  and  the  rough  garh  of  the 
private  soldier.  Bat  perhaps  the  most  supremely  happy  of 
the  gathered  thousands  is  Btonewall  Jackson.'  '  One  could 
not,'  says  another, '  sit  in  that  polpit  and  meet  the  con- 
centrated gaze  of  these  men  without  deep  emotion.  I 
remembered  that  they  were  the  veterans  of  many  a  bloody 
field.  The  eyes  which  looked  into  mine,  waiting  for  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  had  looked  steadfastly  upon  whatever  is 
terrible  in  war.  Their  earnestness  of  aspect  constantly 
impressed  me.  .  .  .  They  looked  aa  if  they  had  come  on 
business,  and  very  important  bosinesa,  and  the  preaohet 
could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  feel  that  he,  too,  bod 
basinesB  of  moment  there  I ' 

At  this  time,  largely  owing  to  Jackson's  exertions, 
chaplains  were  appointed  to  regiments  and  brigades,  and 
ministers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  invited  to 
visit  the  camps.  The  Chaplains'  Association,  wbioh  did  a 
g'xxl  work  in  the  army,  was  established  at  his  suggestion, 
and  although  he  steadfostly  declined  to  attend  ita  meetings, 
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deeming  them  outside  his  f  anotions,  nothing  was  neglected^ 
so  far  as  lay  within  his  power,  that  might  forward  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  troops. 

But  at  the  same  time  their  military  efficiency  and 
material  comforts  received  his  constant  attention.  Dis- 
cipline was  made  stricter,  indolent  and  careless  officers 
were  summarily  dismissed,  and  the  divisions  were  drilled 
at  every  favourable  opportunity.  Headquarters  had  been 
transferred  to  a  tent  near  to  Hamilton's  Grossing,  the 
general  remarking,  *  It  is  rather  a  relief  to  get  where  there 
will  be  less  comfort  than  in  a  room,  as  I  hope  thereby 
persons  will  be  prevented  from  encroaching  so  much  *upon 
my  time.'  On  his  wife's  arrival  he  moved  to  Mr.  Yerby'a 
plantation,  near  Hamilton's  Grossing,  but  'he  did  not 
permit,'  she  writes,  *  the  presence  of  his  family  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  his  military  duties.  The  greater  part  of 
each  day  he  spent  at  his  headquarters,  but  returned  as 
early  as  he  could  get  off  from  his  labours,  and  devoted 
all  his  leisure  time  to  his  visitors — little  Julia  having  his 
chief  attention  and  his  care.  His  devotion  to  his  child 
\  was  remarked  upon  by  all  who  beheld  the  happy  pair 

\  together,  for  she  soon  learned  to  delight  in  his  caresses  as 

-  much  as  he  loved  to  play  with  her.    An  officer's  wife,  who 

saw  him  often  during  this  time,   wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Richmond  that  "  the  general  spent  aU  his  leisure  time  in 
■  playing  with  the  baby."  ' 

But  these  quiet  and  happy  days  were  soon  ended.  On 
April  29  the  roar  of  cannon  was  heard  once  more  at 
A  ril  29  Gruiney's  Station,  salvo  after  salvo  following  in 
^  '  quick  succession,  until  the  house  shook  and  the 
windows  rattled  with  the  reverberations.  The  crash  of 
musketry  succeeded,  rapid  and  continuous,  and  before  the 
sun  was  high  wounded  men  were  brought  in  to  the  shelter 
of  Mr.  Yerby*s  outhouses.  Very  early  in  the  morning  a 
message  &om  the  pickets  had  come  in,  and  after  makmg 
arrangements  for  his  wife  and  child  to  leave  at  once  for 
Bichmond,  the  general,  without  waiting  for  breakfast,  had 
hastened  to  the  front.      The  Federals  were  crossing  the 
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Bappahannook,  aod  Stonewall  Jackson  had  gone  to  his  last 
field.' 
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NOTE 


HeAdqnarten,  Second  Gorpe,  Anny  of  N.  Vft. : 
April  18, 1868. 
Oeneral  Orders,  No.  26. 

I 

n.  Each  division  will  move  precisely  at  the  time  indicated  in  the 
order  of  march,  and  if  a  diyinon  or  brigade  ia  not  read^  to  move  at 
that  time,  the  next  will  proceed  and  take  its  place,  even  if  a  division 
should  be  separated  thereby. 

m.  On  the  march  the  troops  are  to  have  a  rest  of  ten  minutes 
each  hour.  The  rate  of  march  is  not  to  exceed  one  mile  in  twenty- 
five  minntes,  unless  otherwise  specially  ordered.  The  time  of  each 
division  commander  will  be  taken  from  that  of  the  corps  commander. 
When  the  troops  are  halted  for  the  pninpo^  of  resting,  arms  will  be 
stacked,  ranks  broken,  and  in  no  case  during  the  march  wiU  the  troops 
be  idlowed  to  break  ranks  without  previous^  stacking  arms. 

IV.  When  any  part  of  a  battery  or  train  is  disabled  on  a  march,  the 
officer  in  charge  must  have  it  removed  immediately  from  the  road,  so 
that  no  put  of  the  command  be  impeded  upon  its  march. 

Batteries  or  trains  most  not  stop  in  the  line  of  march  to  water ; 
when  any  part  of  a  battery  or  train,  from  any  cause,  loses  its  place  in 
the  colimm,  it  must  not  pass  any  part  of  the  colmnn  in  regaining  its 
place. 

Company  commanders  will  march  at  the  rear  of  their  respective 
companies ;  officers  must  be  habitually  occupied  in  seeing  that  orders 
are  strictly  enforced ;  a  day's  march  should  be  with  them  a  day  of 
labour ;  as  much  vigilance  is  required  on  the  march  as  in  camp. 

Each  division  commander  will,  as  soon  as  he  arrive  at  his  camp- 
ing-ground, have  the  company  rolls  called,  and  guard  details  marched 
to  the  front  of  the  regiment  before  breaking  ranks ;  and  immediately 
afterwards  establish  his  chain  of  sentinels,  and  post  his  pickets  so  as 
to  secure  the  safety  of  his  command,  and  will  soon  thereiufter  report  to 
their  headquarters  the  disposition  made  for  the  security  of  his  camp. 

Division  commanders  will  see  that  aU  orders  respecting  their 
divisions  are  carried  out  strictly;  each  division  commander  before 
leaving  an  encampment  wiU  have  all  damages  occasioned  by  hia 
command  settled  for  by  payment  or  covered  by  proper  certificates. 

y.  All  ambulances  in  the  same  brigade  will  be  receipted  for  by  the 
brigade  quartermaster,  they  will  be  parked  together,  and  habitually 
kept  together,  not  being  separated  unless  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
require,  and  on  marches  follow  in  rear  of  their  respective  brigades. 

Ample  details  will  be  made  for  taking  care  of  tiie  wounded; 
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those  selected  will  we&r  the  prMoribed  badge;  ud  no  other  person 
belonging  to  the  army  will  be  permitted  to  take  put  in  this  impoctaot 

Any  one  leaving  his  appropriate  dnty,  under  [nwtext  of  taking  oara 
of  the  woimded,  wul  be  promptly  arreeted,  and  as  aoOB  ae  oharges  oan 
be  made  out,  they  will  be  forwarded. 

By  command  of  UenteDant-General  Jackaon, 

A.  S.  FmnuTON, 
AttiitatU  Adjutant- Qtrteral. 
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CHAPTEB  XXm 

CHANCELLOBSYILLB 

It  has  already  been  said  that  while  the  Army  of  Northern 
Yirgmia  lay  in  winter  quarters  the  omens  did  not  point  to 
decisive  success  in  the  forthcoming  campaign.  During 
the  same  period  that  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  taught  by 
successive  disasters,  had  ceased  to  interfere  with  their 
generals,  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mr.  Seddon,  his  new  Secretary 
of  War,  had  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  complete 
control  of  military  operations.  The  results  appeared  in 
the  usual  form :  on  the  Northern  side,  unity  of  purpose 
and  concentration ;  on  the  Southern,  xmcertainty  of  aim 
and  dispersion.  In  the  West  the  Confederate  generals 
were  fatally  hampered  by  the  orders  of  the  President.  In 
the  East  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  confronted  by  a 
mass  of  more  than  180,000  foes,  was  deprived  of  three  of 
Longstreet's  divisions ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  April,  it 
was  reported  that  Hooker  was  advancing,  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  that  this  important  detachment  could  rejoin  in 
time  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  Bappahannock. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  Ghancellorsville  campaign  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  biography,  but  in  justice 
to  the  Southern  generals  ~ to  Lee  who  resolved  to  stsjid  his 
ground,  and  to  Jackson  who  approved  the  resolution — it 
must  be  explained  that  they  were  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  absence  of  20,000  veterans.  Undoubtedly  the  situation 
on  the  Atlantic  littoral  was  sufficiently  embarrassing  to  the 
Confederate  authorities.  The  presence  of  a  Federal  force 
at  New  Berne,  in  North  Carolina,  threatened  the  main  line  of 
railway  by  which  Wilmington  and  Charleston  communicated 
with  Bichmond,  and  these  two  ports  were  of  the  utmost 
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importance  to  the  CoafederEioy.  So  enormona  were  the 
profits  aiieiiig  from  the  exchange  of  monitiona  of  var  and 
medicinee  *  for  cotton  and  tobacco  that  English  ahipovnera 
embarked  eagerly  on  a  lucrative  if  pracariona  traffic. 
Blockade-ronning  became  a  recognised  hnsiness.  Gom- 
panies  were  organised  which  poesessed  large  fleeta  of  swift 
steamers.  The  Bahamas  and  Bermuda  became  vast  entre- 
p6tB  of  trade.  English  seamen  were  not  to  be  deterred 
from  a  periloas  enterprise  by  fear  of  Northern  broadsides 
or  Northern  prisons,  and  despite  the  nnmbex  and  activity 
of  the  blockading  squadrons  the  cordon  of  cruisers  and 
gunboats  was  constantly  broken.  Many  resaels  were  sunk, 
many  captured,  many  wrecked  on  a  treaoherons  coast,  and 
yet  enormous  quantities  of  supplies  found  their  way  to  the 
arsenals  and  magazines  of  Richmond  and  Atlanta.  The  rail- 
ways, then,  leading  firom  Wilmington  and  Charleston,  the 
ports  most  accessible  to  the  blookade-rnnners,  were  almoet 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Confederacy.  Soon  after 
the  battle  of  Fredeiicksbnrg,  General  D.  H.  Hill  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  forces  which  protected  them, 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Tear,  Bansom's  division  * 
was  drawn  from  the  Bappahannock  to  reinforce  the  local 
levies.  A  few  weeks  lat(^  *  General  Lee  was  induced  by 
Mr.  Seddon  to  send  Longstreet,  with  the  divisions  of  Hood 
and  Pickett,*  to  cover  Bichmond,  which  was  menaced  both 
from  Fortress  Monroe  and  Suffolk.* 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  however,  while  submitting 
to  this  detachment  as  a  necessary  evil,  bad  warned  General 
Longstreet  so  to  dispose  his  troops  that  they  could  return 
to  the  Bappahannock  at  the  first  alarm.  '  The  enemy's 
position,'  he  wrote,  'on  the  sea-coast  had  been  probably 
occupied  merely  for  pnrposea  of  defence,  it  was  likely  that 
they  were  ationgly  intrenched,  and  nothing  vould  be  gained 
by  attacking  them.' 

'  Qnimiie  Bold  m  the  Bonth  lor  one  houdred  dollan  (Oonfsdento)  the 
oaaae.     0.  It.,  vol.  nv.,  put  U.,  p.  79. 

'  3,S91offioerauidmeii.   Bapini  ol  DeoAmber  1.    0.  B.,  toL  xxi.,  p.  108S. 

*  Hiddls  ol  Febnurj. 

•  Fiolcett,  7,186  ;  Hood,  7,9Se— 16,131  offlaera  ftnd  man. 

■  Lm  thought  Piokett  wu  imffloisnt.    O.  B.,  toL  zzi.,  p.  69S. 
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The  warning,  however,  was  disregarded ;  and  that  Mr. 
Seddon  should  have  yielded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
influence  of  the  sea-power,  exciting  apprehensions  of  sudden 
attack  along  the  whole  seaboard  of  the  Confederacy,  may 
be  forgiven  him.  Important  lines  of  communication  were 
certainly  exposed.  But  when,  in  defiance  of  Lee's  advice 
that  the  divisions  should  be  retained  within  easy  reach  of 
Fredericksburg,  he  suggested  to  Longstreet  the  feasibility 
of  an  attack  on  Suffolk,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  BappsJiannock,  he  committed  an  un- 
pardonable blunder. 

Had  Jackson  been  in  Longstreet's  place,  the  Secretary's 
proposal,  however  promising  of  personal  renown,  would 
unquestionably  have  been  rejected.  The  leader  who  had 
kept  the  main  object  so  steadfastly  in  view  throughout  the 
Ysdley  campaign  would  never  have  overlooked  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Longstreet,  however, 
brilliant  fighting  soldier  as  he  was,  appears  to  have  miscon- 
ceived the  duties  of  a  detached  force.  He  was  already  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  a  movement  against  Suffolk.  Before  he 
left  for  his  new  command,  he  had  suggested  to  Lee  that  one 
army  corps  only  should  remain  on  the  Rappahannock,  while 
the  other  operated  south  of  Bichmond ;  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  he  urged  upon  his  superior  that,  in  case  Hooker 
moved,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  should  retire  to  the 
North  Anna.  In  short,  to  his  mind  the  operations  of  the 
main  body  should  be  made  subservient  to  those  of  the  de- 
tached force ;  Lee,  with  80,000  men,  holding  Hooker's 
180,000  in  check  until  Longstreet  had  won  his  victory  and 
could  march  north  to  join  him.  Such  strategy  was  not 
likely  to  find  favour  at  headquarters.  It  was  abundantly 
evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  must  be  the  principal  objective  of  the  Federals ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  defeat  of  the  force  of 
Suffolk,  if  it  were  practicable,  would  have  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  Hooker*s  action,  except  insomuch  that  his 
knowledge  of  Longstreet*s  absence  might  quicken  his  re- 
solution to  advance.  Had  Suffolk  been  a  point  vital  to 
the  North  the  question  would  have  assumed  a  different 
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shape.  Aa  it  was,  the  town  merely  covered  a  tract  of 
conqnered  territory,  the  Norfolk  docl^ard,  and  the  moath 
of  the  Jamea  River.  The  GonfederateB  would  gain  little 
by  its  capture ;  the  federals  would  hardly  foel  its  loss. 
It  was  most  improbable  that  a  single  man  of  Hooker's 
army  woold  be  detached  to  defend  a  point  of  such 
comparatire  insignificance,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that 
LongBtreet  would  be  anable  to  get  back  in  time  to  meet 
him,  even  on  the  North  Anna.  General  Lee,  however, 
anxioQs  ae  ever  to  defer  to  the  opinions  ol  the  man  on  the 
spot,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Government, 
yielded  to  Longstreet's  insistence  that  a  fine  opportunity 
for  an  efi'ective  blow  presented  itself,  and  in  the  first  week 
of  April  the  latter  marched  against  Suffolk. 

His  movement  was  swift  and  sudden.  But,  as  Lee  had 
anticipated,  the  Federal  position  was  strongly  fortified,  with 
the  fianks  secare,-and  Longstreet  had  no  mind  to  bring 
April  17  i^^^^)^B  to  ^  speedy  conclusion.  '  He  conld  redace 
'  -the  place,'  he  wrote  on  April  17,  'in  two  or  three 
days,  but  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  would  be  very 
large  ;  or  he  could  take  it  by  assault,  but  at  a  cost  of  8,000 
men.' 

The  Secretary  of  War  agreed  with  him  that  the  sacrifioe 
would  be  too  great,  and  so,  at  a  time  when  Hooker 
was  becoming  active  on  the  Bappahannock,  Lee's  lieutenant 
was  quietly  investing  Suffolk,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  away. 

From  that  moment  the  Commander-in-Chief  abandoned 
all  hope  that  his  missing  divisiona  would  be  with  him  when 
Hooker  moved.  Bitterly  indeed  was  he  to  suffer  for  his  selec- 
tion of  a  commander  for  his  detached  force.  The  loss  of 
3,000  men  at  Suffolk,  had  the  works  been  stormed,  and 
Hood  and  Pickett  marched  instantly  to  the  Rappahannock, 
would  have  been  more  than  repaid.  The  addition  of  12,000 
fine  Boldiers,  flushed  with  success,  and  led  by  two  of  the 
most  brilliant  fighting  generals  in  the  Confederate  armies, 
would  have  made  the  victory  of  Chancellorsville  a  decisive 
triumph.  Better  still  had  Longstreet  adhered  to  his 
original  orders.    But  both  he  and  Mr.  Seddon  forgot,  aa 
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Jackson  never  did,  the  value  of  time,  and  the  grand 
principle  of  concentration  at  the  decisive  point. 

Happily  for  the  South,  Hooker,  although  less  flagrantly, 
was  also  oblivious  of  the  first  axiom  of  war.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  improved  he  determined  to  move  against  Richmond. 
His  task,  however,  was  no  simple  one.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Bappahannock,  &om  Banks'  Ford  to  Port 
Boyal,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  frowned  line  upon 
line  of  fortifications,  protected  by  abattis,  manned  by  a 
numerous  artillery,  against  which  it  was  difficult  to  find 
position  for  the  Federal  guns,  and  occupied  by  the  victors 
of  Fredericksburg.  A  frontal  attack  gave  even  less  promise 
of  success  than  in  Bumside's  disastrous  battle.  But 
behind  Lee's  earthworks  were  his  lines  of  supply ;  the  Rich- 
mond Bailway,  running  due  south,  with  the  road  to  Bowl- 
ing Green  alongside ;  and  second,  the  plank  road,  which, 
running  at  first  due  west,  led  past  GhancellorsviUe,  a  large 
brick  mansion,  standing  in  a  dense  forest,  to  Orange  Court 
House  and  the  depdts  on  the  Virginia  Central  Bailroad. 

At  these  roads  and  railways  Hooker  determined  to 
strike,  expecting  that  Lee  would  at  once  fall  back,  and  give 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  opportunity  of  delivering  a 
heavy  blow.*  To  effect  his  object  he  divided  his  130,000 
men  into  three  distinct  bodies.  The  cavaby,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  one  small  brigade,  had  moved  under 
General  Stoneman  to  Warrenton  Junction,  was  to  march  by 
way  of  Bappahannock  Station,  and  either  capturing  or 
passing  Culpeper  and  Gordonsville,  to  cut  the  Confederate 
communications,  and  should  Lee  retreat,  to  hold  him  t&st.^ 
General  Sedgwick,  with  two  army  corps,  the  First  and  Sixth, 
forming  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  was  to  cross  the  river 
below  Fredericksburg,  make  a  brisk  demonstration  of 
attack,  and  if  the  enemy  fell  back  follow  him  rapidly 
down  the  Bowling  Green  and  Telegraph  roads.  Then, 
while  Lee's  attention  was  thus  attracted,  the  right  wing, 

>  Hooker  to  Lincoln,  April  12,  0.  B.,  toL  xxt.,  part  ii.,  p.  199. 

'  The  cavalry  was  to  take  sappUes  for  six  days,  food  and  forage,  depend* 
ing  on  the  country  and  on  captures  for  any  farther  quantity  that  might  be 
required. 
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composed  of  the  Fifth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Corps,  with 
Pleasonton'a  brigade  of  cavalry,  ander  Hooker's  own 
command,  would  move  cp  the  Bappahannock  to  Kelly's 
Ford,  push  forward  to  the  Bapidan,  cross  at  Ely's  and 
Oeimanna  fords,  and  march  upon  Chancellorsville.  The 
Third  Corps  was  to  remain  concentrated  on  the  Stafford 
Heights,  ready  to  reinforce  either  wing  as  circmnstanceg 
might  require.  The  Second  Corps  was  to  leave  one  division 
on  oatpoat  at  Falmouth,  and  to  post  two  divuuons  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Bappahannook  opposite  Banks' 
Ford. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  design  would  place  a  wide 
interval  between. the  two  wings  of  the  Federal  army,  thns 
giving  the  Confederates,  although  much  inferior  in  numbers, 
the  advantage  of  the  interior  lines.'  Hooker,  however,  who 
knew  the  Confederate  strength  to  a  man,  was  confident  that 
Lee,  directly  he  found  his  position  tamed,  and  Stoneman  in 
his  rear,  would  at  once  retreat  on  Biohmond.  Tet  he  was 
not  blind  to  the  possibiUty  that  his  great  adversary,  always 
daring,  might  assume  the  offensive,  and  attempt  to  crush 
the  Feder^  wings  in  detail.  Still  the  danger  appeared 
small.  Either  wing  was  practically  eqnal  to  the  whole 
Confederate  force.  Sedgwick  had  40,000,  with  the  Third 
Corps,  19,000,  and  a  division  of  the  Second,  6,600,  close  at 
hand ;  Hooker  42,000,  with  two  divisions  of  the  Second 
Corps,  11,000,  at  Banks'  Ford ;  the  Third  Corps  could 
reinforce  him  in  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours ;  and 
Stoneman's  10,000  sabres,  riding  at  will  amongst  Lee's 
supply  depdts,  would  surely  prevent  him  from  attacking. 
Still  precaution  was  taken  in  case  the  attempt  were  made. 
Sedgwick,  if  the  enemy  detached  any  considerable  part  of 
his  force  towards  Ghancelloisville,  was  '  to  carry  the  works 
at  all  hazards,  and  establish  his  force  on  the  Telegraph 
road.'  *  The  right  wing, '  if  not  strongly  resisted,  was  to 
advance  at  all  hazards,  and  secure  a  position  uncovering 

'  From  Franklin'a  Oraaaing  below  Fraderiaksbnrg,  irbera  Stdgwiok'i 
bridges  were  tbromi,  to  EeUr'i  Ford  U  37  milei ;  to  Ely's  Ford  19  milea, 
and  to  ChanoelloiBTille  11  mllM. 

■  O.  IL,  vol.  UT.,  p.  36B. 
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Banks'  Ford.'  ^  Were  the  Confederates  found  in  force  near 
Ghancellorsville,  it  was  to  select  a  strong  position  and  await 
attack  on  its  own  ground,  while  Sedgwick,  coming  up 
bom  Fredericksburg,  would  assail  the  enemy  in  flank  and 
rear. 

Such  was  the  plan  which,  if  resolutely  carried  out,  bade 
fair  to  crush  Lee's  army  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstones,  and  it  seems  that  the  size  and  condition  of  his 
forces  led  Hooker  to  anticipate  an  easy  victory.  If  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  not '  the  finest  on  the  planet,'  as 
in  an  order  of  the  day  he  boastfully  proclaimed  it,  it 
possessed  many  elements  of  strength.  Hooker  was  a  sl^ot 
disciplinarian  with  a  talent  for  organisation.  He  had  not 
only  done  much  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  his  troops,  but 
his  vigorous  measures  had  gone  far  to  restore  their  con- 
fidence. When  he  succeeded  Burnside  a  large  proportion 
of  the  soldiers  had  lost  heart  and  hope.  The  generals  who 
had  hitherto  commanded  them,  when  compared  with  Lee 
and  Jackson,  were  mere  pigmies,  and  the  consciousness 
that  this  was  the  case  had  affected  the  entire  army.  The 
Official  Becords  contain  much  justification  of  Jackson's 
anxiety  that  Burnside  should  be  fought  on  the  North  Anna, 
where,  if  defeated,  he  might  have  been  pursued.  Although 
there  had  been  no  pursuit  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
no  harassing  marches,  no  continued  retreat,  with  lack  of 
supplies,  abandoning  of  wounded,  and  constant  alarms,  the 
Federal  regiments  had  suffered  terribly  in  moral. 

*  The  winter  rains  set  in,'  said  Hooker,  '  and  all  opera- 
tions were  for  a  while  suspended,  the  army  literally  find- 
ing itself  buried  in  mud,  from  which  there  was  no  hope  of 
extrication  before  spring. 

'  With  this  prospect  before  it,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  gloom  and  despondency  which  followed  the  disaster  of 
Fredericksburg,  the  army  was  in  a  forlorn,  deplorable 
condition.  Beference  to  the  letters  from  the  army  at 
this  time,  public  and  private,  affords  abundant  evidence 
of  its  demoralisation ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  had  their 
effect  upon  the  friends  and  relatives   of  the  soldiers  at 

>  0^.,  vol.  zxv.,  p.  274. 
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home.  At  the  time  the  army  was  turned  over  to  me 
deBertioQS  were  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hontired  a  day. 
So  anxiouB  were  parents,  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  to 
relieve  their  kindred,  that  they  filled  the  express  trains 
with  packages  of  citizens'  alotlung  to  assist  them  in  escap- 
ing from  service.  At  that  time,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  the 
officers,  especially  tiiose  high  in  rank,  were  hostile  to  the 
pohcy  of  the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
emancipatioD  proclamation  had  been  pabUsbed  a  short 
time  before,  and  a  large  element  of  the  army  beA  taken 
sides  antagonistic  to  it,  declaring  that  they  would  never 
have  embarked  in  the  war  had  they  anticipated  the  action 
of  the  Government.  When  rest  came  to  the  army, 
the  disaffected,  from  whatever  caase,  began  to  show 
themselves,  and  make  their  influence  felt  in  and  out  of 
the  camps.  I  may  also  state  that  at  the  moment  I  was 
placed  in  command  I  caused  a  return  to  be  made  of 
the  absentees  of  the  anny,  and  found  the  number  to  be 
2,922  commissioned  officers  and  81,964  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  They  were  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  mt^ori^  were  absent  from  oaases 
unknown.'  ' 

In  the  face  of  this  remarkable  report  it  is  curious  to  read, 
in  the  pages  of  a  brilliant  military  historian,  that  '  armies 
composed  of  the  citizens  of  a  free  country,  who  have 
taken  up  arms  from  patriotic  motives  .  .  .  have  constantly 
exhibited  an  astonishing  endurance,  and  possesBing  a  bond 
of  cohesion  superior  to  discipline,  have  shown  their  power 
to  withstand  shocks  that  would  dislocate  the  structure  of 
other  mihtary  organisations.'  *  A  force  which  had  lost 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  strength  by  desertion,  although 
it  had  never  been  pursued  after  defeat,  would  not  gene- 
rally be  suspected  of  peculiar  solidity.  Nevertheless,  the 
Northern  soldiers  must  receive  their  due.  Want  of  discipline 
made  fearful  ravages  in  the  ranks,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  defection  of  so  many  of  their  comrades,  those  that 
remained  faithful  displayed  the  best  characteristioB  of  their 
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race.  The  heart  of  the  army  was  etill  sounds  and  only 
the  influence  of  a  strong  and  energetic  commander  was 
required  to  restore  its  vitality.  This  influence  was  supplied 
by  Hooker.  The  cumbrous  organisation  of  Grand  Divisions 
was  abolished.  Disloyal  and  unsuccessful  generals  were 
removed.  Salutary  changes  were  introduced  into  the 
various  departments  of  the  staff.  The  cavalry,  hitherto 
formed  in  independent  brigades,  was  consolidated  into  a 
corps  of  three  divisions  and  a  brigade  of  regulars,  and  under 
a  system  of  careful  and  uniform  inspection  made  rapid  im- 
provement.  Strong  measures  were  taken  to  reduce  the 
number  of  deserters.  The  ranks  were  filled  by  the  return 
of  absentees.  New  regiments  were  added  to  the  army 
corps.  The  troops  were  constantly  practised  in  field- 
exercises,  and  generals  of  well-deserved  reputation  were 
selected  for  the  different  commands.  '  All  were  actuated/ 
wrote  Hooker,  *  by  feelings  of  confidence  and  devotion  to 
the  cause,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  a  living  army,  and  one 
well  worthy  of  the  Republic' 

On  Apnl  27,  after  several  demonstrations,  undertaken 
with  a  view  of  confusing  the  enemy,  had  been  made  at 
various  points,  the  grand  movement  began. 

The  Confederate  army  still  held  the  lines  it  had 
occupied  for  the  past  four  months.  Jackson's  army  corps 
extended  from  Hamilton's  Grossing  to  Port  Boyal. 
McLaws'  and  Anderson's  divisions  occupied  Lee's  Hill 
and  the  ridge  northward,  and  a  brigade  watched  Banks' 
Ford.  Stuart  was  with  his  main  body,  some  2,400  strong, 
at  Gulpeper,  observing  the  great  mass  of  Federal  horsemen 
at  Warrenton  Junction,  and  the  line  of  the  Bappahannock 
was  held  by  cavalry  pickets. 

The  strength  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  did  not  exceed  62,000  officers  and 
men. 

Second  Corp$, 

A.  P.  HiU's  Division 11,600 

Bodes*  Division 9,500 

Colston's  (Jackson's  own)  Division   ....  6,600 

Early's  Division 7,600 

ArtiUery 2400 
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Firit  OorpM. 

Anderaon'i  DivUoii B,100 

MoLftwi' Diviaian 8,600 

Artillsry 1,000 

Cavalry, 

FitEhn^  Lee's  BHgade 1,600 

W.  H.  F.  Lea'fl  Brigade  (two  tegimenta)  ...  900 

Beserre  Artilleij 700 

Add  lot  retntoroements  received  ainoe  Mareh  1,  date 

of  Uat  return i,000 

Total    .        .  62,000 

and  170  gnna. 

Thus  the  road  to  Bichmond,  threatened  b;  a  hoet  of 
130,000  men  and  428  gnns,  was  tobedefended  by  a  force  of 
leBS  than  half  the  size.  Ninety-nine  generals  oat  of  a 
handled  would  have  considered  the  situation  hopeleee.  The 
Confederate  lines  at  Fredericksburg  were  certainly  very 
strong,  bat  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  prevent  the  Federals 
outfiauking  them.  The  disparity  in  strength  was  far  greater 
than  at  Sharpsbarg,  and  it  seemed  that  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  the  Soathem  army  mast  inevitably  be  driven  back. 
Nor  did  it  appear,  so  overwhelming  were  the  Federal  nnm- 
bera,  that  counter-attack  waa  feasible.  The  asoal  reaoorce 
of  the  defender,  if  his  adversary  marches  round  his  flank, 
is  to  strike  boldly  at  his  commonications.  Here,  however, 
Hooker's  commnnicationB  with  Aquia  Creek  were  aeourrfy 
covered  by  the  Bappahannock,  and  so  great  was  bis  pre- 
ponderance of  strength,  that  he  could  easily  detach  a 
Bufficient  force  to  aheck  the  Confederates  should  they 
move  against  them. 

Yet  now,  aa  on  the  Antietam,  Lee  and  Jackson  declined 
to  take  numbers  into  consideration.  They  knew  that 
Hooker  was  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier,  bat  they  had 
no  reason  to  anticipate  that  he  woald  handle  his  vast 
masses  with  man  akUl  than  McClellan.  That  the  Northern 
soldiers  had  EmfEared  in  moral  they  were  well  aware,  and 
while  tfaey  divined  that  the  position  they  themselves  had 
fortified  might  readily  be  made  untenable,  the  bet  that  such 
was  the  case  gave  them  small  concern.    They  were  i^preed 
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thai  the  best  measores  of  defence,  if  an  opening  oflfered,  laj 
in  a  resolute  offensive,  and  with  Hooker  in  command  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  opportunity  would  be  long  delayed. 

No  thought  of  a  strategic  retreat,  from  one  position  to 
another,  was  entertained.  Manoeuvre  was  to  be  met  by 
manoeuvre,  blow  by  counterblow.^  If  Hooker  had  not 
moved  Lee  would  have  forestalled  him.  On  April  16  he 
had  written  to  Mr.  Davis :  *  My  only  anxiety  arises  from  the 
condition  of  our  horses,  and  the  scarcity  of  forage  and 
provisions.  I  think  it  is  all  important  that  we  should 
assume  the  aggressive  by  the  Ist  of  May. ...  If  we  could  be 
placed  in  a  condition  to  make  a  vigorous  advance  at  that 
time,  I  think  the  Valley  could  be  swept  of  MUroy  (com- 
manding the  Federal  forces  at  Winchester),  and  the  army 
opposite  [Hooker's]  be  thrown  north  of  the  Potomac.'  * 
Jackson,  too,  even  after  Hooker's  plan  was  developed, 
indignantly  repudiated  the  suggestion  that  the  forthcoming 
campaign  must  be  purely  defensive.  When  some  officer 
on  his  staff  expressed  his  fear  that  the  army  would  be 
compelled  to  retreat,  he  asked  sharply,  '  Who  said  that  ? 
No,  sir,  we  shall  not  fall  back,  we  shall  attack  them.' 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  Longstreet  with  his 
three  divisions  was  still  absent ;  sufficient  supplies  for  a 
forward  movement  had  not  yet  been  accumulated ; '  two 
brigades  of  cavalry,  Hampton's  and  Jenkins',  which  had 
been  sent  respectively  to  South  Carolina  and  the  Valley, 
had  not  rejoined,^  and  Hooker  had  already  seized  the 
initiative. 

The  first  news  which  came  to  hand  was  that  a  strong 
force  of  all  arms  was  moving  up  the  Bappahannock  in  the 

'  '  The  idea  of  seouring  the  provisions,  waggons,  gnns,  of  the  enemj 
is  truly  tempting,  and  the  idea  has  haanted  me  since  December.'  Lee  to 
Trimble,  March  8,  1862.    0.  B.,  vol.  xzv.,  part  ii.,  p.  658. 

•  O.  R.,  vol.  XXV.,  p.  726. 

'  *  From  the  condition  of  oar  horses  and  the  amount  of  our  supplies  I 
am  unable  even  to  act  on  the  defensive  as  vigorously  as  circumstances 
might  require.'    Lee  to  Davis,  April  27,  0.  B.,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  752. 

*  On  April  20  Lee  had  asked  that  the  cavalry  regmients  not  needed 
in  other  districts  might  be  sent  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Hii 
request  was  not  complied  with  until  too  late.  0.  B.,  voL  xxv.,  pp.  740, 
741. 
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direction  of  Kelly's  Ford.  This  was  forwarded  by  Btoart  oq 
Apru  38.  ^^^  eToning  of  April  28.  The  next  the  Federal 
moTements,  which  might  have  been  morning 
DO  more  than  a  demonstration,  became  pronounced.  Under 
April  39  ""^'^  °^  *  ^^^'^^  '°8>  pontoon  bridges  were  laid 
at  Deep  Ban  below  Fredericksbnig ;  6edgwick'e 
troops  began  to  cross,  and  were  soon  engaged  with  Jackmn's 
outposts ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  report  came  in  that  a 
force  of  unknown  strength  bod  made  the  passage  at  Kelly's 
Ford. 

Lee  displayed  no  perturbation.  Jackson,  on  receiving 
information  of  Sedgwick's  movement  ^om  his  outposts,  had 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  acquaint  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  latter  was  still  in  his  tent,  and  in  reply  to  the  message 
said  :  '  Well,  I  heard  firing,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think 
that  it  was  time  some  of  your  lazy  yotmg  fellows  were 
coming  to  tell  me  what  it  was  about.  Tell  year  good 
gener^  he  knows  what  to  do  with  the  enemy  jost  as  well 
as  I  do." ' 

The  divisions  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  were  at  once 
called  ap  to  their  old  battls^onnd,  and  while  they  were 
on  the  march  Jackson  occapied  himself  with  watching 
Sedgwick's  movements.  The  Federals  were  busily  in- 
trenching on  the  river  bank,  and  on  the  heights  behind 
frowned  the  long  line  of  artillery  that  had  proved  at 
Fredericksburg  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  the  Con- 
federate attack.  The  enemy's  position  was  very  strong, 
and  the  time  for  coonterstroke  had  not  yet  come.  Daring 
the  day  the  cavalry  was  actively  engaged  between  the 
Bappabonnock  and  the  Bapidan,  testing  the  strength  of 
the  enemy's  columns.  The  country  was  wooded,  the 
Federals  active,  and  as  usaal  in  war,  accurate  information 
was  difficult  to  obtain  and  more  difficult  to  oommimicate. 
It  was  not  till  6.30  p.h.  that  Lee  received  notice  thai 
troops  had  crossed  at  Ely's  and  Germanna  Fords  at  2 

>  On  March  13,  befors  Hooker  had  fiTea  framed  hia  pUn  of  operatlona, 
Lee  had  received  intormfttioD  that  the  Pedeials,  m  mod  m  the  atnte  of  the 
roads  permitted,  wonld  croaa  at  United  States,  Falmoath,  and  loma  pcdnt 
below ;  the  attempt  at  Falmouth  to  be  a  leint  0.  B.,  toL  ut.,  put  iL, 
p.  661. 
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P.M.  Anderson's  diyision  was  at  onoe  despatched  to 
Ghancellorsyille. 

The  next  message,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

received  until  the  morning  of  the  SOth,  threw  more 

^pni  80.  Ugj^j.  ^^  ^^  situation.  Stuart  had  made  prisoners 

from  the  Fifth,  the  Eleventh,  and  the  TwelfUi  Corps, 
and  had  ascertained  that  the  corps  commanders,  Meade, 
Howard,  and  Slocum,  were  present  with  the  troops* 
Anderson,  moreover,  who  had  been  instructed  to  select  and 
intrench  a  strong  position,  was  falling  back  from  Chan- 
cellorsville  before  the  enemy's  advance,  and  two  things 
became  clear : — 

1.  That  it  was  Hooker's  intention  to  turn  the  Con- 
federate left. 

2.  That  he  had  divided  his  forces. 

The  question  now  to  be  decided  was  which  wing  should 
be  attacked  first.  There  was  much  to  be  said  in  &vour  of 
crushing  Sedgwick.  His  numbers  were  estimated  at  85,000 
men,  and  the  Confederates  had  over  60,000.  Moreover, 
time  is  a  most  important  consideration  in  the  use  of 
interior  lines.  The  army  was  already  concentrated  in 
front  of  Sedgwick,  whereas  it  would  require  a  day's  march 
to  seek  Hooker  in  the  forest  round  Ghancellorsville. 
Sedgwick's,  too,  was  the  smaller  of  the  Federal  wings,  and 
his  overthrow  would  certainly  ruin  Hooker's  combinations. 
*  Jackson  at  first,'  said  Lee,  '  preferred  to  attack  Sedg- 
wick's force  in  the  plain  of  Fredericksburg,  but  I  told  him 
I  feared  it  was  as  impracticable  as  it  was  at  the  first  battle 
of  Fredericksburg.  It  was  hard  to  get  at  the  enemy,  and 
harder  to  get  away  if  we  drove  him  into  the  river,  but  if 
he  thought  it  could  be  done,  I  would  give  orders  for  it.' 
Jackson  asked  to  be  allowed  to  examine  the  ground,  but 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  project  was  too 
hazardous  and  that  Lee  was  right.  Orders  were  then 
issued  for  a  concentration  against  Hooker,  10,000  men, 
under  General  Early,  remaining  to  confront  Sedgwick  on 
the  heights  of  Fredericksburg. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  movements  of  the  Federals. 

Hooker's  right  wing  had  marched  at  a  speed  which  had 
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been  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomae.  At 
nigbtfftll,  on  April  80,  the  three  arm;  oorpe,  although  they 
had  been  delved  by  the  Confederate  cavalry,  were 
aasembled  at  CAianoellorBTille.  In  three  days  they  had 
marched  for^-six  milee  over  bad  roads,  had  forded  breast- 
high  two  dimcalt  riverB,  eatablifihed  eeveral  bridges,  and 
captaiedover  ahondred  prisoners.'  Heavy  reinforcements 
were  in  rear.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Beoond  Corps 
had  marched  from  Banks'  Ford  to  United  States  Font, 
six  miles  from  Ghaneellorsville ;  while  the  Third  Corps, 
ordered  ap  &om  the  Stafford  Heights,  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  same  point  of  passage.  Thas,  70,000  men,  in  the 
higheet  spirits  at  the  saccess  of  their  mancsavres,  were 
massed  in  rear  of  Lee's  lines,  and  Hooker  saw  victory 
within  his  grasp. 

'  It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,'  ran  hie  general  order, 
*  that  the  commanding  general  announces  to  his  army  that 
the  operations  of  the  last  three  days  have  determined  that 
oar  enemy  must  either  inglorionsly  dy  or  come  out  horn 
behind  his  defences,  and  give  as  battle  on  oar  own  ground, 
where  certain  destraction  awaits  him.  The  operationB  of 
the  Fifth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Corps  have  been  a 
succession  of  splendid  achievements.' 

Hooker  was  '  skinning  the  lion  while  the  beast  yet  lived,' 
but  he  had  certainly  mnch  reason  for  congratulation.  H^ 
manceavres  had  been  skilfully  planned  and  energetically 
executed.  The  two  rivers  which  protected  the  Confederate 
position  had  been  crossed  without  loss ;  the  Second  and 
Third  Corps  had  been  brought  into  close  touch  with  the 
tight  wing ;  Lee's  earthworks  were  completely  tamed,  and 
Stoneman's  cavalry  divisions,  driving  the  enemy's  patrols 

■  The  troops  carried  eight  dft^s'  BoppUes ;  three  da^i'  eooked  ratlooi 
with  bread  aod  groceries  in  the  haTSTMoks ;  five  da^i'  bread  and  grooeriM 
in  the  knapescks ;  five  dsTs'  '  beet  on  the  boot.'  The  total  weight  oairiad 
bj  eaoh  man,  inclnding  siitj  rounds  ol  ammnnition,  was  U  Ibt.  Tho 
reser*e  hmmonitioi]  waa  earned  prinoipally  b;  pack  mules,  and  onlj  m 
■mall  number  of  waggons  aroesad  the  Bappahannook.  Fonr  pontoon 
bridges  were  laid  by  the  engineers.  One  bridge  took  thiM-quarten  of  an 
hour  tola;;  the  ouer  three,  one  and  a  halt  honi  to  lay,  and  an  bonr  to 
take  op.  Eaob  bridge  was  bom  100  to  110  ;ards  long.  0.  B.,  toL  XZTq 
pp.  316,  316. 
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before  them,  were  already  within  reach  of  Orange  Court 
House,  and  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Qordonsyille. 
Best  of  all,  the  interval  between  the  two  wings — ^twonty-dx 
miles  on  the  night  of  the  28th — ^was  now  redaeed  to  eloTen 
miles  by  the  plank  road. 

Two  things  only  were  nnsatisfeustory : — 

1.  The  absence  of  information. 

2.  The  fftctthat  the  whole  movement  had  been  observed 
by  the  Gonfederate  cavalry. 

Pleasonton's  brigade  of  horse  had  proved  too  weak  for 
the  duty  assigned  to  it.  It  had  been  able  to  protect  the 
front,  but  it  was  too  small  to  cover  the  flanks ;  and  at  the 
flanks  Staart  had  persistently  struck.  Hooker  appears  to 
have  believed  that  Stoneman's  advance  against  the  Central 
Railroad  would  draw  off  the  whole  of  the  Confederate 
horse.  Stnart,  however,  was  not  to  be  beguiled  from  his 
proper  functions.  Never  were  his  squadrons  more  skilfully 
handled  than  in  this  campaign.  With  fine  tactical 
insight,  as  soon  as  the  great  movement  on  Chancellorsville 
became  pronounced,  he  had  attacked  the  right  flank  of  the 
Federal  columns  with  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade,  leaving  only 
the  two  regiments  under  W.  H.  F.  Lee  to  watoh  Stoneman's 
10,000  sabres.  Then,  having  obtained  the  information  he 
required,  he  moved  across  the  Federal  front,  and  routing 
one  of  Pleasonton's  regiments  in  a  night  affair  near  Spotsyl- 
vania Court  House,  he  had  regained  touch  with  his  own 
army.  The  results  of  his  manoeuvres  were  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Lee  was  fuUy  informed  as  to  his  adversary's 
strength ;  the  Confederate  cavalry  was  in  superior  strength 
at  the  critical  point,  that  is,  along  the  front  of  the  two 
armies ;  and  Hooker  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  space  between  Sedgwick  and  himself.  He  was 
only  aware,  on  the  night  of  April  80,  that  the  Confederate 
position  before  Fredericksburg  was  still  strongly  occupied. 

The  want,  however,  of  accurate  information  gave  him 
no  uneasiness.  The  most  careful  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  note  and  report  every  movement  of  the  enemy  the 
next  day. 

No  less  than  three  captive  balloons,  in  charge  of  skilled 
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observerB,  looked  down  apon  the  Confederate  earthworks.' 
Bignal  etatioQB  and  obserratorieB  had  been  establiehed  on 
each  commanding  height ;  a  line  of  field  telegraph  had 
been  laid  from  Falmoath  to  United  States  Ford,  and  the 
chief  of  the  staff,  General  Bntterfield,  remained  at  the 
former  village  in  commonication  with  General  Sedgwick. 
If  the  weather  were  clear,  and  the  telegraph  did  not  fioil,  it 
seemed  impossible  that  either  wing  of  the  Federal  army 
could  fail  to  be  folly  and  instantly  informed  of  the  aitaa- 
tion  of  the  other,  or  that  a  single  Confederate  battalion 
could  change  position  without  both  Hooker  and  Sedgwiok 
being  at  once  odTised. 

Moreover,  the  Federal    Commander-in-Chief    was  so 

certain  that  Lee  would  retreat  that  his  deficiency  in  cavalry 

troubled  him  not  at  all.    He  had  determined  to  carry  oat  hu 

original  design.     The  next  morning — May  1 — the 

''  '  right  wing  was  to  move  by  the  plai^  road  and  on- 
cover  Banks'  Ford,  thos  etill  farther  shortening  the  line  of 
communication  between  the  two  wings ;  and  as  the  chief  of 
theBtaffimpreHBedon  Sedgwick,  it  was '  expected  to  be  on  the 
heights  west  of  Fredericksburg  at  noon  or  shortly  after,  or, 
if  opposed  strongly,  at  night.'  Sedgwick,  meanwhile,  was 
'  to  observe  the  enemy's  movements  with  the  atmost 
vigilance ;  should  he  expose  a  weak  point,  to  attack  him  in 
full  force  and  destroy  brm  ;  ahould  he  show  any  symptom 
of  falling  back,  to  porsae  him  with  the  atmost  vigour.'  * 

But  Hooker  was  to  find  that  mere  mechanical  pre- 
cautions are  not  an  infallible  remedy  for  a  dangerous 
situation.  The  Confederates  hod  not  only  learned  long 
since  the  importance  of  concealment,  and  the  advantage  of 
night  marches,  but  in  the  early  morning  of  May  1  the 
river  mists  rendered  both  balloons  and  observatories 
useless.  Long  before  the  sun  broke  through  the  fog,  both 
McLaws  and  Jackson  had  joined  Anderson  at  Tabornacle 

'  BalloanB,  which  btd  be«n  flrat  med  in  the  PenintolM  ouDpkign,  wert 
not  mDcb  dreaded  b;  the  ContederateE.  '  Tbe  eiperianoa  of  ttimtj  months' 
w&rfoie  has  taught  tbein  bow  little  lormldabla  snob  eogine*  oi  wii  ua.' 
Special  Correipondeat  of  the  Timu  at  Frederklubnig,  Janoaiy  1,  1663. 

■  O.  B.,  vol.  xxT.,  p.  804L 
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Churchy  and  a  strong  Ime  of  battle  had  been  established  at 
tiie  junction  of  the  two  roads,  the  pike  and  the  plank, 
which  led  east  from  GhanceUorsville.  The  position  was 
favourable,  running  along  a  low  ridge,  partudly  covered 
with  timber,  and  with  open  fields  in  front.  Beyond  those 
fields,  a  few  hundred  paces  distant,  rose  the  outskirts  of 
a  great  forest,  stretching  far  away  over  a  gently  undulating 
country.  This  forest,  twenty  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  fifteen  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  has  given 
to  the  region  it  covers  the  name  of  the  Wilderness  of  Spotsyl- 
vania, and  in  its  midst  the  Federal  army  was  now  involved. 
Never  was  ground  more  unfavourable  for  the  manoeuvres  of 
a  large  army.  The  timber  was  unusually  dense.  The  groves 
of  pines  were  immersed  in  a  sea  of  scrub-oak  and  luzmriant 
undergrowth.  The  soil  was  poor.  Farms  were  rare,  and 
the  few  clearings  were  seldom  more  than  a  rifle  shot  in 
width.  The  woodland  tracks  were  seldom  travelled  ; 
streams  with  marshy  banks  and  tortuous  courses  were  met 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  only  dibowchis  towards 
Fredericksburg,  the  pike,  the  plank  road,  an  unfinished 
line  of  railway  a  mile  south  of  their  junction,  and  the 
river  road,  about  two  miles  north,  were  commanded  from 
the  Confederate  position. 

When  Jackson  arrived  upon  the  scene,  Anderson,  with 

the  help  of  Lee's  engineers,  had  strongly  intrenched  the 

whole  front.      A  large    force    of    artillery  had 

^^'  already  taken  post.  The  flanks  of  the  line  were 
covered  ;  the  right,  which  extended  to  near  Duerson's  Mill, 
by  Mott's  Bun  and  the  Bappahannock ;  the  left,  which 
rested  on  the  unfinished  railroad  not  far  from  Tabernacle 
Church,  by  the  Massaponax  Greek.  For  the  defence  of  this 
position,  three  miles  in  length,  there  were  present  45,000 
infantry,  over  100  guns,  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  a  force  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  giving  about 
nine  men  to  the  yard.  On  the  rolling  ground  eastward 
there  was  excellent  cover  for  the  reserves,  and  from  the 
breastworks  to  the  front  the  defiles,  for  such,  owing  to 
the  density  of  the  wood,  were  the  four  roads  by  which 
the  enemy  must  approach,  might  be  so  effectively  swept 
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as  to  prevent  him  from  deploying  either  artillery  or 
infantry. 

Bat  Jackson  woe  not  disposed  to  await  attack.  Only 
10,000  men  remained  in  tiie  Fredericksborg  lines  to 
con&ont  Sedgwick,  and  if  that  officer  acted  Tigoronsly, 
his  gnns  woold  soon  be  beard  in  rear  of  the  lines  at 
Tabernacle  Obnrch.  Work  on  the  intrenchments  wan  at 
once  broken  off,  and  the  whole  force  was  ordered  to  prepare 
...J.  for  an  immediate  advance  on  GhancellorBTille. 
Before  eleven  o'clock  the  rear  brigades  had  closed 
np ;  and  marching  by  the  pike  and  the  plank  road,  with 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  advance,  and  Fitzhngh  Lee 
upon  the  left,  the  Confederate  army  plunged  reaolntely 
into  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  great  forest.  Anderson's 
division  led  the  way,  one  brigade  on  the  pike,  and  two  on 
the  plank  road ;  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers  covered  hia 
whole  front,  and  his  live  batteries  broaght  ap  the  rear.  Next 
in  order  came  McLaws,  together  witii  the  two  remaioing 
brigades  of  Anderson,  moving  by  the  pike,  while  Jackson's 
three  divisions  were  on  the  plank  road.  The  artillery 
followed  the  infantry. 

About  a  mile  towards  Ghanoellorsville  the  Federal 
cavahry  was  found  in  some  force,  and  as  the  patrols  gave 
way,  a  heavy  force  of  infantry  was  discovered  in  movement 
along  the  pike.  General  McLaws,  who  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Confederate  right,  immediately  deployed  his 
four  leading  brigades,  and  after  the  Federal  artillery, 
nnlimbering  in  an  open  field,  had  fired  a  few  rounds, 
their  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  fight  was 
spirited  but  short.  The  Northern  regulars  of  Sykes' 
division  drove  in  the  Confederate  skirmishers,  bat  were 
nnable  to  make  ground  against  the  line  of  battle.  Jackson, 
meanwhile,  who  had  been  at  once  informed  of  the 
encounter,  had  ordered  the  troops  on  the  plank  road  to 
pash  briskly  forward,  and  the  Federals,  finding  their  right 
in  danger  of  being  enveloped,  retired  on  Chancellorsville. 
Another  hostile  column  was  shortly  afterwards  met  on  the 
plank  road,  also  marching  eastward.  Again  there  was  a 
skirmish,  and  again  Jackson,  ordering  a  brigade  to  march 
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rapidly  along  the  unfinished  railroad,  had  recourse  to  a 
taming  movement;  bat  before  the  manoBavre  was  com- 
pleted, the  Federals  began  to  yield,  and  all  opposition 
gradaally  melted  away.  The  following  order  was  them  sent 
to  McLaws : — 

'Headqiuurien,  Seeond  Cknpt*  Aimj  of  Northem  YixginlA, 
2.80  p.if.  *  May  1, 1868,  2.80  fm.  (reoeivad  4  pjc). 

'  (General, — The  Lieatenant-Gteneral  commanding  directs 
me  to  say  that  he  is  pressing  ap  the  plank  road ;  also, 
that  yoa  wiU  press  on  ap  the  tampike  towards  Chancel- 
lorsville,  as  the  enemy  is  falling  back. 

*  Keep  your  skimushers  and  flanking  parties  well  out,  to 
guard  against  ambuscade. 

*  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'J.   G.   MOBBISON, 

'  Acting  Asi%$tant  Adjutani-Chneral,*  ^ 

There  was  something  mysterious  in  so  easy  a  victory. 
The  enemy  was  evidently  in  great  strength,  for,  on  both 
roads,  heavy  columns  had  been  observed  behind  the  lines 
of  skirmishers.  Several  batteries  had  been  in  action; 
cavalry  was  present ;  and  the  Confederate  scouts  reported 
that  a  third  column,  of  all  arms,  had  marched  by  the  river 
road  toward  Banks'  Ford,  and  had  then,  like  the  others,  un- 
accountably withdrawn.  The  pursuit,  therefore,  was  slow 
and  circumspect.  Wilcox'  brigade,  on  the  extreme  right, 
moved  up  the  Mine  road,  in  the  direction  of  Duerson's 
Mill ;  Wright's  brigade,  on  the  extreme  left,  followed  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee's  cavalry  on  the  unfinished  railroad ;  while  the 
main  body,  well  closed  up,  still  kept  to  the  main  highways. 
At  length,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Hooker's  tactics  became 
clear.  As  Jackson's  advanced-guards  approached  Chancel- 
g  ^  ^  lorsville,  the  resistance  of  the  Federal  skirmishers, 
covering  the  retreat,  became  more  stubborn.  From 
the  low  ridge,  fringed  by  heavy  timber,  on  which  the 
mansion  stands,  the  fire  of  artillery,  raking  every  avenue  of 
approach,  grew  more  intense,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
foe  was  standing  fast  on  the  defensive. 

*  0.  B.,  Tol.  zzT.,  p.  764. 
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The  Confederate  infoDtr;,  pnshiiig  forward  through 
the  ondergcowth,  made  bat  tardj  progreea;  the  cavalry 
patrols  found  that  every  road  and  bridle-path  was  strongly 
held,  and  it  was  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  discover 
Hooker's  exact  position.  Jackson  himself,  riding  to  the 
front  to  reconnoitre,  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  recSlessnesB 
he  almost  invariably  displayed  when  in  quest  of  informa- 
tion. The  cavalry  bad  been  checked  at  Catherine  Fomace, 
and  were  waiting  the  approach  of  the  infantry.  Wright's 
brigade  was  close  at  hand,  and  swinging  romid  northwards, 
drove  back  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  ontil,  in  its  tnm,  it 
was  brought  np  by  the  fire  of  artillery.  Jnst  at  this 
moment  Jackson  groped  np,  and  begged  Staart  to  ride 
forward  with  him  in  order  to  find  a  point  from  whioh 
the  enemy's  gnus  might  be  enfiladed.  A  bridle-path, 
branching  off  from  the  main  road  to  the  right,  led  to  a 
hillock  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  two  generals, 
accompanied  by  their  staffs,  and  followed  by  a  battery 
of  horse-artillery,  made  for  this  point  of  vantage.  '  On 
reaching  the  spot,'  saye  Stuart's  adjutant-general,  '  so 
dense  was  the  undergrowth,  it  was  foand  impossible  to 
find  enough  clear  space  to  bring  more  than  one  gun  at  a 
time  into  position ;  the  others  closed  up  immediately 
behind,  and  the  whole  body  of  us  completely  blocked  np  the 
narrow  road.  Scarcely  had  the  smoke  of  our  first  shot 
cleared  away,  when  a  couple  of  masked  batteries  suddenly 
opened  on  us  at  short  range,  and  enveloped  as  in  a  storm 
of  shell  and  canister,  which,  concentrated  on  so  narrow  a 
Bpa^e,  did  fearful  execntion  among  our  party,  men  and 
horses  falling  right  and  left,  the  animals  kickingand  plunging 
wildly,  and  everybody  eager  to  disentangle  himself  from  the 
confusion,  and  get  out  of  harm's  way.  Jackson,  as  soon  as 
he  found  out  hie  mistake,  ordered  the  guns  to  retire ;  but  the 
confined  space  so  protracted  the  operation  of  turning,  thai 
the  enemy's  cannon  had  full  time  to  continue  their  havoe, 
covering  the  road  with  dead  and  wounded.  That  Jackson 
and  Stuart  with  their  staff  officers  escaped  was  nothing 
short  of  miraculous.' ' 

■  Utmoin  of  tltt  CoiiftdtraU  War  Hanx  tod  Boreka. 
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Other  attempts  at  reconnaissance  were  more  sne- 
cessfal.  Before  nightfall  it  was  ascertained  that  Hooker 
was  in  strong  force  on  the  Ghancellorsville  ridge,  along  the 
plank  road,  and  on  a  bare  platean  to  the  southward  called 
Hazel  Grove.  *  Here.'  in  the  words  of  General  Lee,  '  he 
had  assumed  a  position  of  great  natural  strength,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  dense  forest,  filled  with  a 
tangled  undergrowth,  in  the  midst  of  which  breastworks 
of  logs  had  been  constructed,  with  trees  felled  in  front, 
so  as  to  form  an  almost  impenetrable  abattis.  His  artillery 
swept  the  few  narrow  roads,  by  which  the  position  conld 
be  approached  from  the  front,  and  commanded  the  adjacent 
woods.  The  left  of  his  line  extended  from  Chancellors- 
yille  towards  the  Bappahannock,  covering  the  Bark  Mill 
(United  States)  Ford,  which  communicated  with  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  by  a  pontoon  bridge.  His  right  stretched 
westward  along  the  Germanna  Ford  road  (the  pike)  more 
than  two  miles.  ...  As  the  nature  of  the  country  rendered 
it  hazardous  to  attack  by  night,  our  troops  were  halted 
and  formed  in  line  of  battle  in  front  of  Ghancellorsville  at 
right  angles  to  the  plank  road,  extending  on  the  right  to 
the  Mine  road,  and  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of  the 
Catherine  Furnace.' 

As  darkness  falls  upon  the  Wilderness,  and  the  fire  of 
the  outposts,  provoked  by  every  movement  of  the  patrols, 
gradually  dies  away,  we  may  seek  the  explanation  of  the 
Federal  movements.  On  finding  that  his  enemy,  instead 
of  '  ingloriously  flying,'  was  advancing  to  meet  him,  and 
advancing  with  confident  and  aggressive  vigour,  Hooker's 
resolution  had  failed  him.  Waiting  till  his  force  was  con- 
centrated, until  the  Second  and  Third  Corps  had  crossed  at 
United  States  Ford,  and  were  close  to  Ghancellorsville,  it 
was  not  till  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  1 
that  he  had  marched  in  three  great  columns  towards  Fre- 
dericksburg. His  intention  was  to  pass  rapidly  through 
the  Wilderness,  secure  the  open  ground  about  Tabernacle 
Church,  and  there,  with  ample  space  for  deployment,  to 
fonnfor  battle,  and  move  against  the  rear  of  Marye's  Hill.' 

1  0.  B.,  Tol.  XXV.,  p.  824. 
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Bat  before  his  advanced-gaatdB  got  clear  of  the  forest 
defilee  tbey  fotmd  the  CoufederateB  across  their  path, 
displaying  an  tmioistakable  purpose  of  pressing  the  at- 
tack. Hooker  at  once  conclnded  that  Lee  was  marching 
against  him  mih  nearly  his  whole  force,  and  of  the  strength 
of  that  force,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  cavalry,  he  wu 
not  aware.  The  news  from  the  Stafford  Heights  was  diB- 
qnieting.  As  soon  as  the  fog  had  lifted,  aboat  nice  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  signal  officers  and  balloonists  had 
deecriei  long  columns  of  troops  and  trains  marching 
rapidly  towards  ChaneellorBville.'  This  was  duly  reported 
by  the  telegraph,'  and  it  was  correctly  inferred  to  signify 
that  Lee  was  concentrating  against  the  Federal  right.  Bat 
at  the  same  time  varioas  movements  were  observed  about 
Hamilton's  Crossing;  colomns  appeared  marching  &om 
the  direction  of  Qoiney's  Station ;  there  was  much  traffic 
on  the  railway,  and  several  deserters  from  Lee's  army 
declared,  on  being  examined,  that  Hood's  and  Pickett's 
divisions  had  arrived  from  Richmond.*  The  statements  of 
these  men — who  we  may  suspect  were  not  snch  traitors 
as  they  appeared — were  confirmed  by  the  foot  that  Sedg- 
wick, who  was  without  cavalry,  had  noticed  no  diminntioa 
in  the  force  which  held  the  ridge  before  him. 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  understand  Hooker's  decision 
to  stand  on  the  defensive.  With  a  prudent  foresight 
which  does  him  mach  credit,  before  he  marched  in  the 
morning  he  had  ordered  the  position  about  Chanoellora- 
ville,  covering  his  lines  of  retreat  to  United  States  and 
Ely's  Fords,  to  be  reconnoitred  and  intrenched,  and  hiB 
front,  as  Lee  said,  was  undoubtedly  very  strong.  He  would 
asBuredly  bave  done  better  had  he  attacked  vigorously  when 
he  found  the  Confederates  advancing.  His  sudden  retro- 
grade movement,  especially  as  following  the  swift  and  sue- 
ceseful  manoeuvres  which  had  turned  Lee's  position,  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  discouraging  effect  upon  the  troops ;  and 
>  o.  B.,  vol.  ixT.,  pp.  sas,  Bse. 

*  Ibid.  p.  836.  The  telegraph,  however,  appeua  to  hkve  worked 
badly,  and  dupfttohes  took  lerenl  honn  to  pua  bom  Falmonth  to 
ChtiDcelloiBTille. 

•  Ibid.  p.  837. 
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it  Sedgwick  had  been  ordered  to  storm  the  Frederioksborg 
lines,  the  whole  Federal  force  could  have  been  employed, 
and  the  Gonfederates,  assailed  in  front  and  rear  simol- 
taneoosly,  must,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  embarrassed. 
Bat  in  abandoning  his  design  of  crushing  Lee  between  his 
two  wings,  and  in  retiring  to  the  stronghold  he  had  pre- 
pared, Hooker  did  what  most  ordinary  generals  would  have 
done,  especially  one  who  had  served  on  the  losing  mde  at 
Fredericksburg.  He  had  there  learned  the  value  of  in- 
trenchments.  He  had  seen  division  after  division  shatter 
itself  in  vain  against  a  stone  wall  and  a  few  gun-pits,  and 
it  is  little  wonder  that  he  had  imbibed  a  profound 
respect  for  defensive  tactics.  He  omitted,  however,  to 
take  into  consideration  two  simple  facts.  First,  that 
few  districts  contain  two  such  positions  as  those  of  the 
Gonfederates  at  Fredericksburg ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
strength  of  a  position  is  measured  not  by  the  impregna- 
bility of  the  front,  but  by  the  security  of  tiie  flanks.  The 
Fredericksburg  lines,  resting  on  the  Rappahannock  and 
the  Massaponax,  had  apparently  safe  flanks,  and  yet  he 
himself  had  completely  turned  them,  rendering  the  whole 
series  of  works  useless  without  firing  a  shot.  Were  Lee 
and  Jackson  the  men  to  knock  their  heads,  like  Bumside, 
against  stout  breastworks  strongly  manned  ?  Would  they 
not  rather  make  a  wide  sweep,  exactly  as  he  himself  had 
done,  and  force  him  to  come  out  of  his  works  ?  Hooker, 
however,  may  have  said  that  if  they  marched  across  his 
front,  he  would  attack  them  en  route,  as  did  Napoleon  at 
Austerlitz  and  Wellington  at  Salamanca,  and  cut  their  army 
in  two.  Bat  here  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  fatal  defect 
of  the  lines  he  had  selected,  and  also  of  the  disposition  he 
had  made  of  his  cavalry.  The  country  near  Ghancellorsville 
was  very  unlike  the  rolling  plains  of  Austerlitz  or  the  bare 
downs  of  Salamanca.  From  no  part  of  the  Federal 
position  did  the  view  extend  for  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yards.  Wherever  the  eye  turned  rose  the  dark  and  im- 
penetrable screen  of  close-growing  trees,  interlaced  with 
wild  vines  and  matted  undergrowth,  and  seamed  with 
rough  roads,  perfectly  passable  for  troops,  with  which  his 


enemies  were  far  better  Boqtuunted  than  himself.  Had 
Stoneman's  cavalry  been  present,  the  sqnadrona,  posted 
far  out  apon  the  flanks,  and  vatching  every  track,  might 
have  given  ample  warning  of  any  taming  movement, 
exactly  as  Staart'e  cavalry  had  given  Lee  warning  of 
Hooker's  own  movement  apon  Cbancellorsville.  As  it  was, 
Fleasonton's  brigade  was  too  weak  to  make  head  against 
Stnart'a  legiments ;  and  Hooker  coald  expect  no  early 
information  of  hia  enemy's  movements. 

He  thus  foand  himself  in  the  dilemma  which  a  general 
on  the  defensive,  if  be  be  weak  in  cavalry,  haa  almost  invari- 
ably to  face,  eapecially  in  a  close  country.  He  was  ignorant, 
and  mast  necessarily  remain  ignorant,  of  where  the  main 
attack  would  be  made.  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  by  means 
of  hia  superior  cavalry,  could  rec<Hmoitre  tbe  poaition  at  his 
leisure,  and  if  he  discovered  a  weak  point  could  snddenly 
throw  the  greater  portion  of  bis  force  against  it.  Hookar 
could  only  hope  that  no  weak  point  existed.  Bemembering 
that  the  Confederates  were  on  the  pike  and  the  plank  rood, 
there  certainly  appeared  no  cauee  for  apprehension.  The 
Fifth  Corps,  with  its  flank  on  the  Bappabannock,  held  tbe 
left,  covering  the  river  and  the  old  Mine  roads.  Next  in 
succession  came  the  Second  Corps,  blocking  tbe  pike.  In 
the  centre  the  Twelfth  Corps,  under  General  Slocum,  covered 
Cbancellorsville.  Tbe  Third  Corps,  under  Sickles,  held  Hazel 
Grove,  with  Berry's  division  as  general  reserve ;  and  on  the 
extreme  right,  hia  breastworks  running  along  tbe  plank  road 
as  far  as  Talley'a  Clearing,  was  Howard  with  the  Eleventh 
Corps,  compoaed  principaJJy  of  German  regimenta.  Strong 
outposts  of  infantry  had  been  thrown  out  into  the  woods ; 
the  men  were  still  working  in  the  intrenchments  ;  batteries 
were  disposed  so  as  to  sweep  every  approach  from  the 
south,  the  aoath-eaat,  or  tbe  aoutb-weat,  and  there  were  at 
least  five  men  to  every  yard  of  pirapet.  The  line,  how- 
ever, siz  milea  from  flank  to  flank,  was  somewhat  extensive, 
and  to  make  certain,  ao  far  as  posaible,  that  sufficient  nom- 
bera  abould  be  forthcoming  to  defend  tbe  position,  at 
1.55  on  tbe  morning  of  May  2,  Sedgwick  was  instructed 
to  send  the  First  Army  Corps  to  ChiuicellorBville.    Before 


midnight,  moreover,  thirty-four  gnna,  principally  borse- 
artillery,  together  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  were  sent 
from  Falmouth  to  Banka"  Ford. 

Sedgwick,  meantime,  below  Fredericksburg,  had  con- 
tented himself  with  engaging  the  ontposta  on  the  oppoaite 
ridge.  An  order  to  make  a  brisk  demonstration,  which 
Hooker  had  diapatched  at  11.30  a.m.,  did  not  arrive,  the 
telegraph  having  broken  down,  until  5.45  p.u.,  six 
hours  later :  and  it  was  then  too  late  to  effect  any  diveraioD 
in  favour  of  the  main  army. 

Yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Sedgwick  bad  risen  to 
the  height  of  his  responsibilities.  He  knew  that  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  Confederates  htid  marched  against  Hooker, 
and  the  balloonista  had  early  reported  that  a  battle  was  in 
progress  near  Tabernacle  Church,  But  instead  of  obeying 
Napoleon's  maxim  and  marching  to  the  sound  of  the 
cannon,  be  had  made  no  effort  to  send  support  to  hifl 
commander.  Both  he  and  General  Eevnolds'  considered 
'  that  to  have  attacked  before  Hooker  had  accomplished  some 
Buccess,  in  view  of  the  strong  position  and  numbers  in 
their  front,  might  have  failed  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  and 
have  rendered  them  unserviceable  at  the  proper  time." 
That  is,  they  were  not  inclined  to  risk  their  own  commands 
in  order  to  assist  Hooker,  of  whose  movements  they  were 
uncertain.  Yet  even  if  they  had  been  defeated.  Hooker 
would  etiU  have  had  more  men  than  Lee. 

1  The  following  Icttpr  (0.  R.,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  337)  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  state  of  mind  into  which  llic  commanders  of  detached  forces  are  liable 
to  be  Ihrown  bj  the  abseuce  of  information  : — 

'  Hoaiiquatters,  First  Corps,  May  1,  1BC3. 
'  MajorGeneral  Spdcwick,— I  think  the  proper  view  to  take  of  aflairs  ia 
this:  If  the;  have  not  detached  more  than  A.  P.  Hill's  division  trooi  onr 
front,  thej  have  been  keepinR  up  ft|i[Msaranco9,  showing  weakness,  with  a  view 
of  drlajiog  Hookor,  and  t<>ni}iting  us  to  make  an  all»ek  on  their  toKified 
position,  and  hoping  to  destroy  us  and  strike  for  our  depftt  over  our 
bridges.  We  ought  therefore,  in  my  judgement,  lo  knoto  sotntlhing  of  lohat 
hai  transpirtd  on  our  right. 

'  John  F.  Eitkoldb,  it<yor-Qmtral ' 

.,M»yl.    OB, 
vol.  I 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

OBANCBLLOBeVILLB    (continU«(2) 

At  a  council  of  var  held  daring  the  night  at  GbanceUors- 
ville  House,  the  Federal  generals  were  b;  no  means 
(manimonH  aa  to  the  operations  of  the  morrow.  Some  of 
the  generals  advised  an  early  assault.  Others  favonred  a 
strictly  defensive  attitude.  Hooker  himself  wished  to  con- 
tract his  lines  so  as  to  strengthen  them  ;  bat  as  the  ofBcers 
commanding  on  the  right  were  confident  of  the  strength 
of  their  intrenchments,  it  was  at  length  determined  that 
the  army  should  await  attack  in  its  present  position. 

Three  miles  down  the  plank  road,  under  a  grove  of  oak 
and  pine,  Lee  and  Jackson,  while  their  wearied  soldiers 
slept  around  them,  planned  for  the  foorth  and  the  last  time 
the  overthrow  of  the  great  army  with  which  Lincoln  still 
hoped  to  capture  Bichniond.  At  this  council  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion.  If  Hooker  had  not  retreated  before 
the  morning— and  Jackson  thonght  it  possible  he  was 
already  demoralised — he  was  to  be  attacked.  The  situation 
admitted  of  no  other  course.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
hazardous  operation  for  an  inferior  force  to  ossaalt  an 
intrenched  position  ;  but  the  Federal  army  was  divided, 
the  right  wing  involved  in  a  difficult  and  unexplored  country, 
with  which  the  Confederate  generals  and  staff  were  more 
or  lees  familiar,  and  an  opportunity  so  fovourable  mi^t 
never  recur.  '  Fortone,'  says  Napoleon, '  is  a  woman,  who 
must  be  wooed  while  she  is  in  the  mood.  If  her  favours 
are  rejected,  she  does  not  offer  them  again.'  The  only 
question  was  where  the  attack  should  be  delivered.  Lee 
himself  had  recoimoitred  the  enemy's  left.  It  was  very 
strong,  resting  on  the  Bappahannock,  and  covered  by  a 
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stream  called  Mineral  Spring  Bon.  Two  of  Jackson's  staflF 
officers  had  reconnoitred  the  front,  and  had  pronounced 
it  impregnable,  except  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life.  Bat 
while  the  generals  were  debating,  Stuart  rode  in  with  the 
reports  of  his  cavalry  officers,  and  the  weak  point  of  the 
position  was  at  once  revealed.  (General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  to 
whose  skill  and  activity  the  victory  of  Chancellorsville 
was  in  great  part  due,  had  discovei^  that  the  Federal 
right,  on  the  plank  road,  was  completely  in  the  air ;  that 
is,  it  was  protected  by  no  natural  obstacle,  and  the  breast- 
works faced  south,  and  south  only.  It  was  evident  that 
attack  from  the  west  or  north-west  was  not  anticipated, 
and  Lee  at  once  seized  upon  the  chance  of  effecting  a  sur- 
prise. 

Tet  the  difficulties  of  the  proposed  operation  were  very 
great.  To  transfer  a  turning  column  to  a  point  frt>m 
which  the  Federal  right  might  be  effectively  outflanked 
necessitated  a  long  march  by  the  narrow  and  intricate 
roadways  of  the  Wilderness,  and  a  division  of  the  Con- 
federate army  into  two  parts,  between  which  communication 
would  be  most  precarious.  To  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  the  first  rule  of  war  must  be  violated.  But  as 
it  has  already  been  said,  the  rules  of  war  only  point  out 
the  dangers  which  are  incurred  by  breaking  them ;  and,  in 
this  case,  before  an  enemy  on  the  defensive  from  whom 
the  separation  might  be  concealed  until  it  is  too  late  for 
him  to  intervene,  the  risks  of  dispersion  were  much  reduced. 
The  chief  danger  lay  in  this,  that  the  two  wings,  each  left  to 
its  own  resources,  might  fail  to  act  in  combination,  just  as 
within  the  past  twenty-four  hours  Hooker  and  Sedgwick 
had  failed.  But  Lee  knew  that  in  Jackson  he  possessed 
a  lieutenant  whose  resolution  was  invincible,  and  that  the 
turning  column,  if  entrusted  to  his  charge,  would  be  pushed 
forward  without  stop  or  stay  until  it  had  either  joined 
hands  with  the  main  body,  or  had  been  annihilated. 

Moreover,  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  had  taught  both 
armies  that  the  elaborate  constructions  of  the  engineer  are 
not  the  only  or  the  most  useful  resources  of  fortification. 
Hooker  had  ordered  his  position  to  be  intrenched  in  the  hope 
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that  Lee  and  Jackson,  following  Bameide's  example,  would 
daah  their  diviBions  into  fragments  against  them  and  thoa 
become  an  eae;  prey.  Lee,  with  a  broader  appreciation  of 
the  true  tactical  bearing  of  ditch  and  parapeti  determined 
to  employ  them  as  a  shelter  for  his  own  force  ontU  Jackson's 
movement  was  completed,  and  the  time  had  come  for  a 
general  advance.  Orders  were  at  once  sent  to  Qeneral 
McLaws  to  cover  his  front,  extending  acrose  the  pike  and 
the  plank  roads,  with  a  line  of  breastworks ;  and  long  before 
dayUght  the  soldiers  of  his  division,  with  the  scanty  means 
at  their  disposal,  were  busy  as  beavers  amongst  the  timber. 

It  only  remained,  then,  to  determine  the  ronte  and  the 
strength  of  the  oatflankhig  force ;  and  here  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  headquarters  staff  appears  to  have 
neglected  certain  precaations  for  which  there  had  been 
ample  leisure.  So  long  ago  ae  March  19  a  conncil  of  war 
had  decided  that  if  Hooker  attacked  he  woald  do  so  by  the 
apper  fords,  and  yet  the  Wilderness,  lying  immediately 
sonth  of  the  points  of  passage,  had  not  been  adequately 
examined,  ^d  Jackson  been  on  the  left  wing  above 
Fredericksburg,  instead  of  on  the  right,  near  Hamilton's 
Crossing,  we  may  be  certain  that  accurate  surveys  would 
have  been  forthcoming.  As  it  was,  the  charts  furnished  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  were  untrustworthy,  and  infoima- 
tioD  hod  to  be  sought  from  the  country-people. 

'  About  dayUght  on  May  2,'  says  Major  Hotchkiss, 
'General  Jacluon  awakened  me,  and  requested  that  I 
HayS.  would  at  once  go  down  to  Catherine  Fnmaoe, 
2M  4.I1.  which  is  qnite  near,  and  where  a  Colonel  Welford 
hved,  and  ascertain  if  there  was  any  road  by  which  we  could 
secretly  pass  round  Chancellorsville  to  the  vicinity  of  Old 
WOdemess  Tavern.  I  had  a  map,  which  our  engineers  had 
prepared  &om  actual  surveys,  of  the  surrounding  comitiy, 
showing  oU  the  public  roads,  bat  with  few  details  of  the 
intermediate  topography.  Beaching  Mr.  Welford'e,  I 
aroused  him  &om  hie  bed,  and  soon  learned  that  he  him- 
self hod  recently  opened  a  road  through  the  woods  in  that 
direction  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  cord-wood  and  iron  ore 
to  his  furnace.     Tliis  I  located  on  the  map,  and  having 
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asked  Mr.  Welford  if  he  would  act  ae  a  guide  if  it  beeama 
necessary  to  march  over  that  road,  I  returned  to  head- 
sjOaa  quarters.  When  I  reached  those  I  found  Oenerals 
Lee  and  Jackson  in  conference,  each  seated  on  a 
eracker  box,  from  a  pile  which  had  been  left  there  by  the 
Federals  the  day  before.  In  response  to  General  Jackson's 
request  for  my  report,  I  put  another  cracker  box  between 
the  two  generals,  on  which  I  spread  the  map,  showed  them 
the  road  I  had  ascertained,  and  indicated,  so  far  as  I  knew 
it,  the  position  of  the  Federal  army.  General  Lee  then 
said,  **  General  Jackson,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  ** 
He  replied,  **  Go  around  here,"  moving  his  finger  over  the 
road  which  I  had  located  upon  the  map.  General  Lee 
said,  ''What  do  you  propose  to  make  this  movement 
witib?"  "With  my  whole  corps,"  was  the  answer. 
General  Lee  then  asked,  ''What  will  you  leave  me?** 
**  The  divisions  of  Anderson  and  McLaws,"  said  Jackson. 
General  Lee,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  remarked,  "  Well, 
go  on,"  and  then,  pencil  in  hand,  gave  his  last  in- 
structions. Jackson,  with  an  eager  smile  upon  his  face, 
from  time  to  time  nodded  assent,  and  when  the  C!om- 
mander-in-Ghief  ended  with  the  words,  "  General  Stuart 
will  cover  your  movement  with  his  cavalry,"  he  rose  and 
saluted,  saying,  "  My  troops  will  move  at  once,  sir."  '  * 
The  necessary  orders  were  forthwith  dispatched.  The 
trains,  parked  in  open  fields  to  the  rear,  were  to  move  to 
Todd's  Tavern,  and  thence  westward  by  interior  roads ; 
the  Second  Army  Corps  was  to  march  in  one  column, 
nodes'  division  in  front,  and  A.  P.  Hill's  in  rear  ;  the  First 
Virginia  Cavalry,  with  whom  was  Fitzhugh  Lee,  covered 
the  front ;  squadrons  of  the  2nd,  the  8rd,  and  the  5th  were 
on  the  right;  Hotchkiss,  accompanied  by  a  squad  of 
couriers,  was  to  send  back  constant  reports  to  General  Lee ; 
the  commanding  officers  were  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  celerity  and  secrecy ;  the  ranks  were  to  be  kept 
well  closed  up,  and  all  stragglers  were  to  be  bayoneted. 

^  Letter  to  the  author.  A  letter  of  General  Lee  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  which 
contains  a  reference  to  this  coancil  of  war,  appears  as  a  Note  at  the  end  of 
the  ohapter. 
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The  day  had  broken  without  a  oloud,  and  aa  the  troopa 
began  their  march  in  the  fresh  May  morning,  the  green 
vistas  of  the  WildemesB,  grass  under  foot,  and  thick  foliage 
j  g^^  overhead,  were  dappled  with  sonshine.  The  men, 
comprehending  intuitively  that  a  daring  and  de- 
cisive movement  was  in  progress,  pressed  rapidly  forward, 
and  Qeueral  Lee,  standing  by  the  roadside  to  watch  them 
pass,  saw  in  their  confident  bearing  the  presage  of  Boccess. 
Soon  after  the  first  regiments  had  gone  by  Jackson  himself 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  staff.  Opposite  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief he  drew  rein,  and  the  two  conversed  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  Jackson  rode  on,  pointing  in  the  direction 
in  which  his  troopa  were  moving.  '  His  face,'  says  an  eye- 
witness, '  was  a  little  fiushed,  as  it  was  turned  to  deneral 
Lee,  who  nodded  approval  of  what  he  said.'  Bach  was 
the  last  interview  between  Lee  and  Jackson. 

Then,  daring  four  long  hours,  for  the  colamu  covered  at 
least  ten  miles,  tbe  flood  of  bright  rifles  and  tattered  oniforms 
swept  with  steady  flow  down  the  forest  track.  The  artiller? 
followed,  the  guns  drawn  by  lean  and  wiry  horses,  and  the 
ammunition  waggons  and  ambulances  brought  up  the  rear. 
In  front  was  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  5th  Virginia,  accom- 
panied by  General  Fitzhugh  Lee ;  on  the  flanks  were  some 
ten  squadrons,  moving  by  the  tracks  nearest  the  enemy's 
outposts ;  a  regiment  of  infantry,  the  2Srd  Georgia,  was 
posted  at  the  cross-roads  near  Catherine  Furnace  ;  and  the 
plank  road  was  well  guarded  until  Anderson's  troops  came 
up  to  relieve  the  rear  brigades  of  the  Second  Army  Corps. 

Meanwhile,  acting  under  the  immediate  orders  cf 
General  Lee,  and  most  skilfully  handled  by  McLaws  and 
Anderson,  the  10,000  Confederates  who  had  been  left  in 
position  opposite  the  Federal  masses  kept  up  a  brisk 
demonstration.  Artillery  was  brought  up  to  every  point 
along  the  front  which  offered  space  for  action ;  skirmishers, 
covered  by  the  timber,  engaged  the  enemy's  pickets,  and 
maintained  a  constant  fire,  and  both  on  the  pike  and  the 
river  road  the  lines  of  battle,  disposed  so  as  to  give  an 
impression  of  great  strength,  threatened  instant  assault. 
Despite  all  precautious,  however,  Jackson's  movement  did 
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not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Federals.    A  mile  north  of 

Catherine  Furnace  the  eminence  called  Hazel  Grove,  clear 

of  timber,  looked  down  the  valley  of  the  Lewis  Creek,  and 

as  early  as  8  A.if .  General  Bimey,  commanding 

^^     the  Federal  division  at  this  point,  reported  the 
passage  of  a  long  column  across  his  front. 

The  indications,  however,  were  deceptive.  At  first,  it 
is  probable,  the  movement  seemed  merely  a  prolongation 
of  the  Confederate  front ;  but  it  soon  received  a  different 
interpretation.  The  road  at  the  point  where  Jackson's 
column  was  observed  turned  due  south ;  it  was  noticed  that 
the  troops  were  followed  by  their  waggons,  and  that  they 
were  trunoing  their  backs  on  the  Federal  lines.  Hooker,  when 
he  received  Bimey's  report,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Lee, 
finding  the  directroad  to  Richmond,  throu,';;h  Bowling  Green, 
jj  ^^  threatened  by  Sedgwick,  was  retreating  on  Gordons- 
ville.  About  11  A.if.  a  battery  was  ordered  into 
action  on  the  Hazel  Grove  heights.  The  fire  caused  some 
confusion  in  the  Confederate  ranks ;  the  trains  were  forced 
on  to  another  road  ;  and  shortly  after  noon,  (General  Sickles, 
commanding  the  Third  Army  Corps,  was  permitted  by 
12.15  Hooker  to  advance  upon  Catherine  Furnace  and 
''"'  to  develop  the  situation.  Bimey's  division  moved 
forward,  and  Whipple's  soon  followed.  This  attack,  which 
threatened  to  cut  the  Confederate  army  in  two,  was  so 
vigorously  opposed  by  Anderson's  division  astride  the  plank 
road  and  by  the  28rd  Georgia  at  the  Furnace,  that  General 
Sickles  was  constrained  to  call  for  reinforcements.  Barlow's 
brigade,  which  had  hitherto  formed  the  reserve  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  holding  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal 
line,  the  flank  at  which  Jackson  was  aiming,  was  sent  to 
his  assistance.  Pleasonton's  cavalry  brigade  followed. 
Sickles'  movement,  even  before  the  fresh  troops  arrived, 
had  met  with  some  success.  The  28rd  Georgia,  driven  back 
to  the  unfinished  railroad  and  surrounded,  lost  800  officers 
and  men.  But  word  had  been  sent  to  Jackson's  column, 
and  Colonel  Brown's  artillery  battalion,  together  with 
the  brigades  of  Archer  and  Thomas,  rapidly  retracing 
their  steps,  checked  the  advance  in  front,  while  Anderson, 
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maDceavrmg  his  troope  with  vigoor,  struck  heavily  againet 
the  flank.  Jackson's  train,  thas  effectivelf  protected, 
passed  the  dangeiona  point  in  safety,  and  then  Aicher  and 
Thomas,  leaving  Anderson  to  deal  with  Sickles,  drew  o£F 
and  ptLTSued  their  march. 

These  operations,  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  blind 
thickets,  consumed  much  time,  and  Jackson  was  already 
far  in  advance.  Moving  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  he 
had  struck  the  Brock  road,  a  narrow  track  which  runs  nearly 
due  north,  and  crosses  both  the  plank  road  and  the  pike  at 
a  point  about  two  miles  west  of  the  Federal  right  flank. 
The  Brock  road,  which,  had  Stoneman's  three  divisions  ot 
cavalry  been  present  with  the  Federal  army,  would  have 
been  strongly  held,  was  absolutely  free  and  unobstructed. 
Since  the  previous  evening  Fitzhugh  Lee's  patrols  had 
remained  in  close  touch  with  the  enemy's  outposts,  and  no 
attempt  had  been  made  lo  drive  them  in.  So  with  no  further 
obstacle  than  the  heat  the  Second  Army  Corps  pressed  on. 
Away  to  the  right,  echoing  faintly  through  the  Wilderness, 
came  the  sound  of  cannon  and  the  roll  of  musketry ;  oonriera 
from  the  rear,  galloping  at  top  speed,  reported  that  the  trains 
had  been  atta^ed,  that  the  rear  brigades  had  turned  back 
to  save  them,  and  that  the  enemy,  in  heavy  strength,  had 
already  flUed  the  gap  which  divided  the  Confederate  wings. 
But,  though  the  army  was  cut  in  two,  Jackson  cast  no  look 
behind  bun.  The  battle  at  the  Furnace  made  no  more 
impression  on  him  than  if  it  was  being  waged  on  the 
Mississippi.  He  had  his  orders  to  execute ;  and  above 
all,  he  was  moving  at  his  best  speed  towards  the  enemy's 
weak  point.  He  knew — and  none  better— that  Hooker 
would  not  long  retain  the  initiative ;  that  every  man 
detached  from  the  Federal  centre  made  his  own  chances  ol 
success  the  more  certain ;  and  trusting  implicitly  in  Lea's 
ability  to  Btave  o£F  defeat,  he  rode  northwards  with  re« 
doubled  assurance  of  decisive  victory.  Forward  was  the 
cry,  and  though  the  heat  was  stifling,  e»d  the  dost,  rising 
from  the  deep  ruts  on  the  nnmetalled  road,  rose  in 
dense  clouds  beneath  the  trees,  and  men  dropped  hinting 
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in  the  ranks,  the  great  oolomn  pushed  on  without  a 
check.' 

About  2  P.M.,  as  the  rear  brigades,  Archer  and  Thomas, 
after  checking  Sickles,  were  just  leaving  Welford's  House, 
some  six  miles  distant,  Jackson  himself  had  reached 
''^'  the  plank  road,  the  point  where  he  intended  to 
turn  eastward  against  the  Federal  flank.  Here  he  was 
met  by  Fitzhugh  Lee,  conveying  most  important  and  sur- 
prising information. 

The  cavalry  regiment  had  halted  when  it  arrived  on 
the  plank  road ;  all  was  reported  quiet  at  the  front ;  the 
patrols  were  moving  northward,  and,  attended  by  a  staff 
officer,  the  young  brigadier  had  ridden  towards  die  turn- 
pike. The  path  they  followed  led  to  a  wide  clearing  at  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  from  which  there  was  a  view  eastward  as 
far  as  Dowdall's  Tavern.  Below,  and  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  distant,  ran  the  Federal  breastworks,  with  abattis  in 
front  and  long  lines  of  stacked  arms  in  rear ;  but  untenanted 
by  a  single  company.  Two  cannon  were  seen  upon  the  high- 
road, the  horses  grazing  quietly  near  at  hand.  The  soldiers 
were  scattered  in  small  groups,  laughing,  cooking,  smoking, 
sleeping,  and  playing  cards,  while  others  were  butchering 
cattle  and  drawing  rations.  What  followed  is  best  told  in 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee*s  own  words. 

'  I  rode  back  and  met  Jackson.  **  General,*'  said  I,  **  if 
you  will  ride  with  me,  halting  your  columns  here,  out  of 
sight,  I  will  show  you  the  great  advantage  of  attacking 
down  the  old  turnpike  instead  of  the  plank  road,  the 
enemy's  lines  being  taken  in  reverse.  Bring  only  one 
courier,  as  you  will  be  in  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill." 
Jackson  assented.  When  we  reached  the  eminence  the 
picture  below  was  still  unchanged,  and  I  watched  him 
closely  as  he  gazed  on  Howard's  troops.  His  expression 
was  one  of  intense  interest.  His  eyes  burnt  with  a 
brilliant  glow,  and  his  face  was  slightly  flushed,  radiant  at 
the  success  of  his  flank  movement.  To  the  remarks  made 
to  him  while  the  unconscious  line  of  blue  was  pointed  out 

>  There  were  three  halts  daring  the  march  of  fourteen  milee.    Letter 
from  Major  HotohldsB. 
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ha  made  no  reply,  and  yet  doiing  the  five  minatea  he  was 
on  the  hill  his  hpa  were  moving.  "  Tell  Qenetal  Bodes," 
he  said,  anddenly  turoing  his  horse  towards  the  cooriei, 
"  to  move  across  the  plank  road,  and  halt  when  he  gets 
to  the  old  turnpike.  I  will  join  him  there."  One  more 
look  at  the  Federal  lines,  and  he  rode  rapidly  down  the 
hill.' 

The  cavalry,  supported  by  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  was 
immediately  placed  a  short  distance  down  the  plank  road, 
in  order  to  mask  the  march  of  the  column.  At  4  p.u. 
4  r  H.  I^'^^B  was  on  the  turnpike.  Passing  down  it  for 
about  a  mile,  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's 
position,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  halt  and  form  for  batUe. 
Not  a  shot  had  been  fired.  A  few  hostile  patrols  bad  been 
observed,  but  along  the  line  of  breastworks,  watched  closely 
by  the  cavalry,  the  Federal  troops,  still  in  the  most  oareless 
security,  were  preparing  their  evening  meal.  Jackson, 
meanwhile,  seated  on  a  stump  near  the  Stock  road,  had 
penned  his  last  dispatch  to  General  Lee. 

'  Near  8  p.m.    Ha;  2, 1868. 
'  General, — The  enemyhas  made  a  stand  at  Chancellor's,' 
which  is  about  two  miles  from  Chancellorsville.    I  hope  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  attack.     I  trust  that  an  ever-kind 
Providence  will  bless  ua  with  great  auoceas. 
*  Bespectf  ally, 

'  T.  J.  Jaoebok,  lAeiUenant-QerteTal. 

'  The  leading  division  is  up,  and  the  next  two  appear  to 
be  well  closed. 

*T.  J.  J. 
'  General  B.  E.  Lee.' 

26,000  men  were  now  deploying  in  the  forest  within  a 
mile  of  the  Federal  works,  overlapping  them  both  to  north 
and  south,  and  not  a  single  general  in  the  Northern  army 
appears  to  have  suspected  their  presence.  The  day  had 
passed  quietly  at  Ch^cellorsville.    At  a  very  early  hour  in 


I»  «;  I  ^ 


i&%maa  of  txwabj,  who,  wUA  had 

Oaa^  Court  Hook  widi  W.  H.  F.  Lee*s  tvo 

V10  isstmeted  sbom  die»me  time  to  rgoin  die  arnqr  aa 

0Don  M  poKiUe,  and  wis  nov  maiddng  bjAe  left  buk 


-  ■  J I . .  _ .  J 


of  the  BapMan  to  Ely's  Ford.  Aniirfpatinfr 
that  he  woold  eoon  be  straig^  lemfoned.  Hooker  betimyed 
DO  QDcaeiiMflB.  Shordr  mfter  dawn  he  had  ridden  round 
Ua  linea.  Expeetixig  i^  that  time  to  be  attarkfd  in  froot 
ooij,  be  had  no  fult  to  find  vilh  their  Viratinn  or 
eonstnietioD.  'Aa  he  k)oked  of«r  die  barricades^*  aaja 
General  Howard,  'while  reeeiring  the  eheera  and  Bahrtew 
<rf  the  men,  he  said  to  me,  "How  strong!  howatrong!'* 
When  the  news  came  that  &  ConfBderate  eolnmn  waa 
marehing  westward  past  Catherine  Fomaee,  Ida  attention, 
for  the  moment,  was  attracted  to  hia  rigjit.  At  10  ajl  he 
was  stiD  oneertain  as  to  the  meaning  of  Jackson's  mo?e- 
menL  As  the  hoars  went  by,  however,  and  Jaekaon's 
eolomn  disappeared  in  the  forest,  he  again  grew  confident ; 
the  generals  were  informed  that  Lee  was  in  foil  retreat 
towards  GordonsYille,  and  a  little  later  Sedgwick  recoiYed 
the  following : 

*  ChsneelknYiDe.  May  2, 1868,  4a0  pjl 

'  General  Batterfield, — The  Major-General  Commanding 
directs  that  General  Sedgwick  cross  the  river  (rie)  as  soon 
as  indications  will  permit,^  capture  Fredericksburg  with 
everything  in  it,  and  vigorooBly  porsae  the  enemy.  We 
know  that  the  enemy  is  fleeing,  trying  to  save  his  trains. 
Two  of  Sickles'  divisions  are  among  them. 

'J.  H.  Van  Alrn, 
'  Brigadier-Oeneral  and  Aide-de'Camp.' 

'(Copy  from  Butterfield,  at  Falmonth,   to 

0.60  P.M.)/ 

*  fiMgwiok  had  oroased  the  riyer  on  April  29  and  80. 
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At  4  o'clock,  therefore,  the  moment  Jadson's  vangoard 
reached  the  old  tompike  near  Lockett'a  Farm,  Hooker 
believed  that  all  danger  of  a  flank  attack  had  passed  avay. 
Hie  left  wing  was  ander  orders  to  advance,  as  soon  as  a 
swamp  to  the  front  conld  be '  corduroyed,'  and  strike  Lee  in 
flank ;  while  to  reinforce  Sickles, '  among  the  enemy's  trains,' 
Williams'  division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  was  Bent  forward 
from  the  centre,  Howard's  reserve  bri^de  (Barlow's)  from 
the  right,  and  Fleasoutou's  caviUry  brigade  from  Hazel 
Grove. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  Federal  right  appear  to 
have  been  as  nnsaspicioTis  as  their  commander.  During  the 
morning  some  slight  preparations  were  made  to  defend  the 
turnpike  from  the  westward ;  a  shallow  line  of  rifle-pita, 
with  a  few  epaolements  for  artillery,  bad  been  constrncted 
on  a  low  ridge,  commanding  open  fields,  which  rans  north 
from  DowdaJl'a  Tavern,  and  the  wood  beyond  had  been 
partially  entangled.  Bat  this  was  all,  and  even  when  the 
only  reserve  of  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  Barlow's  brigade, 
was  sent  to  Bickles,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  make 
any  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops.  The  belief  that 
Lee  and  Jackson  were  retreating  had  taken  firm  bold  of 
every  mind.  The  pickets  on  the  flank  had  indeed  reported, 
&om  time  to  time,  that  infantry  was  massing  in  the  thickets ; 
and  the  Confederate  cavalry,  keeping  just  outside  efl'ectiTe 
range,  occupied  every  road  and  every  clearing.  Tet  no 
attempt  was  made,  by  a  strong  reoonnussance  m  force,  to 
ascertain  what  was  actually  going  on  within  the  forest ; 
and  the  reports  of  the  scouts  were  held  to  be  exagge- 
rated. 

The  neglect  was  the  more  marked  in  that  the  position  of 
the  Eleventh  Army  Corps  was  very  weak.  Howard  had  with 
him  twenty  regiments  of  in&n&y  and  six  batteries ;  bat 
his  force  was  completely  isolated.  Hia  extreme  right,  con- 
sisting of  four  German  regiments,  was  posted  in  the  forest, 
with  two  guns  facing  westward  on  tlie  pike,  and  a  line  of 
intrenchments  facing  south.  On  the  low  hill  eastward, 
where  Talley's  Farm,  a  small  wooden  cottage,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  clearing,  were  two  more  German  regiments 
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and  two  American.  Then,  near  the  junction  of  the  roads, 
intervened  a  patch  of  forest,  which  was  occupied  by  four 
regiments,  with  a  brigade  upon  their  left;  and  beyond, 
nearly  a  mile  wide  from  north  to  south,  and  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  in  breadth,  were  the  open  fields  round  the 
little  Wilderness  Church,  dipping  at  first  to  a  shallow 
brook,  and  then  rising  gradually  to  a  house  called  Dowdall's 
Tavern.  In  these  fields,  south  of  the  turnpike,  were  the 
breastworks  held  by  the  second  division  of  the  Eleventh 
Army  Corps;  and  here  were  six  regiments,  with  several 
batteries  in  close  support.  The  60th  New  Tork  and  26th 
Wisconsin,  near  the  Hawkins  House  at  the  north  end  of 
the  fields,  faced  to  the  west ;  the  remainder  all  faced  south. 
Beyond  Dowdall's  Tavern  rose  the  forest,  dark  and  impene- 
trable to  the  view ;  but  to  the  south-east,  nearly  two  miles 
from  Talley's,  the  clearings  of  Hazel  Grove  were  plainly 
visible.  This  part  of  the  line,  originally  entrusted  to 
General  Sickles,  was  now  unguarded,  for  two  divisions  of  the 
Third  Corps  were  moving  on  the  Furnace ;  and  the  nearest 
force  which  could  render  support  to  Howard's  was  Berry's 
division,  retained  in  reserve  north-east  of  Chancellorsville, 
three  miles  distant  from  Talley's  Farm  and  nearly  two  from 
Howard's  left. 

The  Confederates,  meanwhile,  were  rapidly  forming  for 
attack.  Notwithstanding  their  fatigue,  for  many  of  the 
brigades  had  marched  over  fifteen  miles,  the  men  were  in 
the  highest  spirits.  A  young  staff-officer,  who  passed 
along  the  column,  relates  that  he  was  everywhere  re- 
cognised with  the  usual  greetings.  *  Say,  here's  one  of 
old  Jack's  little  boys ;  let  him  by,  boys ! '  '  Have  a  good 
breakfast  this  morning,  sonny?'  'Better  hurry  up,  or 
you'll  catch  it  for  gettin'  behind.'  '  Tell  old  Jack  we're 
all  a-comin'.  Don't  let  him  begin  the  fuss  till  we  get 
there  ! '  But  on  reaching  the  turnpike  orders  were  given 
that  all  noise  should  cease,  and  the  troops,  deploying  for 
a  mile  or  more  on  either  side  of  the  road,  took  up  their 
formation  for  attack.  In  front  were  the  skirmishers  of 
Eodes'  division,  under  Major  Blackford;  four  hundred 
yards  in  rear  came  the  lines  of  battle,  Bodes  forming  the 
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first  line ; '  Colston,  at  two  hundred  yards  distance,  the 
second  line ;  A.  F.  Hill,  part  in  line  and  part  in  column, 
the  third.  In  little  more  than  an  honr-and-a-hair,  notwith- 
standing the  dense  woods,  the  formation  was  completed, 
and  the  lines  dressed  at  the  proper  angle  to  the  road. 
6  45  p  H  ^'^'^^^^B'^iding  that  the  enemy  might  at  any 
moment  awake  to  their  danger,  not  a  single  pre- 
caution ^as  neglected.  Jackson  was  determined  that  the 
troops  should  move  forward  in  good  order,  and  that  every 
officer  and  man  should  know  what  was  expected  from  him. 
BtafT-ofBcGFB  had  been  stationed  at  various  points  to  maintain 
communication  between  the  diviHions,  and  the  divisional 
and  brigade  commanders  had  received  their  instructions. 
The  whole  force  was  to  push  resolutely  forward  through  the 
forest.  The  open  hill,  about  a  thousand  yards  eastward,  on 
which  stood  Talley's  Farm,  was  to  be  carried  at  all  hasard, 
for,  so  far  as  could  be  asccurtained,  it  commanded,  over  an 
intervening  patch  of  forest,  the  ridge  which  ran  north  from 
Dowdall's  Tavern.  After  the  capture  of  the  heights  at 
Talley's,  if  the  Federals  showed  a  determined  front  on  their 
second  line,  Bodes  was  to  halt  nnder  cover  until  the  artillery 
could  come  up  and  dislodge  them.  Under  no  other  circum- 
stances was  there  to  be  any  pause  in  the  advance.  A 
brigade  of  the  first  line  was  detailed  to  guard  the  right 
Hank,  a  regiment  the  left ;  and  the  second  and  third  lines 
were  ordered  to  support  the  first,  whenever  it  might  be 
necessary,  without  waiting  for  further  instructions.  The 
field  hospital  was  established  at  the  Old  WildemesB 
Tavern. 

The  men  were  in  position,  eagerly  awaiting  the  signal ; 
their  quick  intelligence  had  already  realised  the  situation, 
and  all  was  life  and  animation.  Across  the  narrow  clearing 
stretched  the  long  grey  lines,  penetrating  far  into  the  forest 
on  either  fiank ;  in  the  centre,  on  the  road,  were  fooi 

■  Bodes'  brigadea  were  tonned  in  (ha  [oUowing  order : 


iTtruD     O'Kid      DoIm     OalqalH 
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NapoIeoD  guns,  the  horses  fretting  with  excitement ;  for 
to  the  rear,  their  rifles  glistening  under  the  long  shafts  of 
the  setting  sun,  the  heavy  columns  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division 
were  rapidly  advancing,  and  the  rumble  of  the  artillery, 
closing  to  the  front,  grew  louder  and  louder.  Jackson, 
watch  in  hand,  sat  silent  on  '  Little  Sorrel,'  his  slouched 
hat  drawn  low  over  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  tightly  com- 
pressed. On  his  right  was  General  Bodes,  tall,  lithe,  and 
soldierly,  and  on  Bodes'  right  was  Major  Blackford. 

'  Are  you  ready.  General  Bodes  ? '  said  Jackson. 

'  Tes,  sir,'  said  Bodes,  impatient  as  his  men. 

*  You  can  go  forward,  sir,'  said  Jackson. 

A  nod  from  Bodes  was  a  sufficient  order  to  Blackford, 
and  the  woods  rang  with  the  notes  of  a  single  bugle. 
6  p  x.  ^^^  came  the  responses  from  bugles  to  right  and 
left,  and  the  skirmishers,  dashing  through  the 
wild  undergrowth,  sprang  eagerly  to  their  work,  foUov^ed 
by  the  quick  rush  of  the  lines  of  battle.  For  a  moment 
the  troops  seemed  buried  in  the  thickets;  then,  as  the 
enemy's  sentries,  completely  taken  by  surprise,  fired  a  few 
scattered  shots,  and  the  guns  on  the  turnpike  came  quickly 
into  action,  the  echoes  waked ;  through  the  still  air  of  the 
summer  evening  rang  the  rebel  yell,  filling  the  forest  far 
to  north  and  south,  and  the  hearts  of  the  astonished 
Federals,  lying  idly  behind  their  breastworks,  stood  still 
within  them. 

So  rapid  was  the  advance,  so  utterly  unexpected  the 
attack,  that  the  pickets  were  at  once  over-run ;  and, 
crashing  through  the  timber,  driving  before  it  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  forest,  deer,  and  hares,  and  foxes, 
the  broad  front  of  the  mighty  torrent  bore  down  upon 
Howard's  flank.  For  a  few  moments  the  four  regiments 
which  formed  his  right,  supported  by  two  guns,  held 
staunchly  together,  and  even  checked  for  a  brief  space  the 
advance  of  O'Neal's  brigade.  But  from  the  right  and  from 
the  left  the  grey  infantry  swarmed  round  them  ;  the  second 
line  came  surging  forward  to  O'Neal's  assistance;  the 
gunners  were  shot  down  and  their  pieces  captured ;  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  right  brigade  of  the  Federal  army,  sub- 
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merged  by  nnmbers,  vaB  flying  in  panic  acroBS  the  clearing. 
Here,  near  Talley'B  Farm,  on  the  fields  Bonth  of  the  turn- 
pike and  in  the  foreet  to  the  north,  another  brigade,  haBtily 
changing  front,  essajed  to  stay  the  rout.  But  Jackson's 
borBe-artillery,  moving  forward  at  a  gallop,  poured  in 
canister  at  Bhort  range ;  and  three  brigades,  O'Neal's, 
Iverson's,  and  Doles',  attacked  the  Northerners  fiercely  in 
front  and  fiank.  No  troops,  however  brave,  ootdd  have 
long  withstood  that  overwhelming  rash.  The  slaughter 
was  very  great ;  every  mounted  officer  was  shot  down,  and 
in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  fragments  of  these  hapless  regi- 
ments were  retreating  rapidly  and  tumultuously  towards 
the  WildemesB  Cborch. 

The  first  position  had  been  captured,  bat  there  was 
no  pause  in  the  attack.  As  Jackson,  following  the 
artniery,  rode  past  Talley's  Farm,  and  gazed  across  the 
clearing  to  the  east,  he  saw  a  sight  which  raised  high  his 
hopes  of  a  decisive  victory.  Ahready,  in  the  green  corn- 
fields, the  spoils  of  battle  lay  thick  around  him.  Squads 
of  prisoners  were  being  harried  to  the  rear.  Abandoned 
guns,  and  waggons  overturned,  the  wounded  horses  still 
struggling  in  the  traces,  were  surrounded  by  the  dead  and 
dying  of  Howard's  brigades.  Knapsacks,  piled  in  regular 
order,  arms,  blankets,  accoutrements,  lay  in  profusion  near 
the  breastworks ;  and  beyond,  nnder  a  rolling  cloud  of 
smoke  and  dust,  the  bare  fields,  sloping  down  to  the  brook, 
were  covered  with  fugitives.  Btill  further  eastward,  along 
the  plank  road,  speedLig  in  wild  confusion  towards  Ghanoel- 
lorsville,  was  a  dense  mass  of  men  and  waggons ;  cattle, 
maddened  with  fright,  were  rushing  to  and  fro,  and  on  the 
ridge  beyond  the  Uttle  church,  pushing  their  way  through 
the  terror-stricken  throng  like  ships  through  a  heavy  sea,  or 
breaking  into  fragments  before  tiie  pressure,  the  irregular 
lines  of  a  few  small  regiments  were  moving  hastily  to  the 
front.  At  more  than  one  point  on  the  edge  of  the  distant 
woods  guns  were  coming  into  action ;  the  hill  near  Talley's 
Farm  was  covered  with  projectiles ;  men  were  falling,  and 
the  Confederate  first  line  was  already  in  some  confusion. 

Galloping  up  the  turnpike,  and  urging  the  artillery  fox- 
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ward  with  voice  and  gesture,  Jackson  passed  through  the 
ranks  of  his  eager  infantry;  and  then  Bodes's  division^ 
rushing  down  the  wooded  slopes,  burst  from  the  covert,  and» 
driving  their  flying  foes  before  them,  advanced  against  the 
trenches  on  the  opposite  ridge.  Here  and  there  the  rush 
of  the  first  line  was  checked  by  the  bold  resistance  of  the 
German  regiments.  On  the  right,  especially,  progress  was 
slow,  for  Colquitt's  brigade,  drawn  off  by  the  pressure  of 
Federal  outposts  in  the  woods  to  the  south,  had  lost  touch 
with  the  remainder  of  the  division ;  Bamseur's  brigade  in 
rear  had  been  compelled  to  follow  suit,  and  on  this  flank 
the  Federals  were  most  effectively  supported  by  their 
artillery.  But  Iverson,  O'Neal,  and  Doles,  hardly  halting  to 
reform  as  they  left  the  woods,  and  followed  closely  by  the 
second  line,  swept  rapidly  across  the  fields,  dashed  back 
the  regiments  which  sought  to  check  them,  and  under  a 
hot  fire  of  grape  and  canister  pressed  resolutely  forward. 

The  rifle-pits  on  the  ridge  were  occupied  by  the  last 
brigade  of  Howard's  Army  Corps.  A  battery  was  in  rear, 
three  more  were  on  the  left,  near  Dowdall's  Tavern,  and 
many  of  the  fugitives  from  Talley's  Farm  had  rallied  behind 
the  breastwork.  But  a  few  guns  and  four  or  five  thousand 
rifles,  although  the  ground  to  the  front  was  clear  and  open, 
were  powerless  to  arrest  the  rush  of  Jackson's  veterans. 
The  long  lines  of  colours,  tossing  redly  above  the  swiftly 
moving  ranks,  never  for  a  moment  faltered ;  the  men, 
running  alternately  to  the  front,  delivered  their  fire,  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  load,  and  then  again  ran  on.  Nearer 
and  nearer  they  came,  until  the  defenders  of  the  trenches, 
already  half  demoralised,  could  mark  through  the  smoke- 
drift  the  tanned  faces,  the  fierce  eyes,  and  the  gleaming 
bayonets  of  their  terrible  foes.  The  guns  were  already 
flying,  and  the  position  was  outflanked  ;  yet  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  ridge  the  parapets  still  blazed  with  fire ;  and 
while  men  fell  headlong  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  for  a 
moment  there  was  a  check.  But  it  was  the  check  of  a 
mighty  wave,  mounting  slowly  to  full  volume,  ere  it  falls  in 
thunder  on  the  shrinking  sands.  Bunning  to  the  front  with 
uplifted  swords,  the  officers  gave  the  signal  for  the  charge*  * 
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The  men  answered  with  a  yell  of  trimnph  ;  the  Bscond  line, 
closing  rapidly  on  the  first,  conld  no  longer  be  restrained ; 
and  as  the  grey  masBea,  crowding  together  in  their  excite- 
ment, breasted  the  last  slope,  the  Federal  infantry,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  field,  gave  way  before  them  ;  the  ridge  was 
abandoned,  and  throagh  the  dark  pines  beyond  rolled  the 
roat  of  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps. 

It  was  seven  o'clock.  Twilight  was  falling  on  the 
woods;  and  Bodes'  and  Colston's  divisions  had  become  bo 
inextricably  mingled  that  officers  could  not  find 
their  men  nor  men  their  officers.  But  Jock&on, 
galloping  into  the  disordered  ranks,  directed  them  to  press 
the  pursuit.  His  face  was  aglow  with  the  blaze  of  battle. 
His  swift  gestures  and  curt  orders,  admitting  of  no  question, 
betrayed  the  fierce  intensity  of  bis  resolution.  Although 
the  great  tract  of  forest,  covering  ChancellorsTUle  on  t£e 
west,  had  swallowed  np  the  fugitives,  he  had  no  need  of 
vision  to  reveal  to  him  the  extent  of  his  success. 
10,000  men  had  been  atterly  defeated.  The  enemy's 
right  wing  was  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  Southemers 
were  within  a  mile-and-a-half  of  the  Federals'  centre  and 
completely  in  rear  of  their  intrenohments ;  and  the  White 
House  or  Bullock  road,  only  half-a-mile  to  the  front,  led 
directly  to  Hooker's  tine  of  retreat  by  the  United  States 
Ford.  Until  that  ro&d  was  in  his  possession  Jackson  was 
determined  to  call  no  halt.  The  dense  woods,  the  gathering 
darkness,  the  fatigue  and  disorder  of  his  troops,  he  regarded 
no  more  than  he  did  the  enemy's  overwhelming  numbers. 
In  spirit  he  was  standing  at  Hooker's  side,  and  he  saw,  aa 
clearly  as  though  the  intervening  woods  had  been  swept 
away,  the  condition  to  which  his  adversary  had  been  reduced. 

To  the  Federal  headquarters  confusion  and  dismay  had 
come,  indeed,  with  appalling  suddenness.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon  Hooker  was  sitting  with  two  aides-de-camp  in  the  veran- 
dah of  the  Chancellor  House.  There  were  few  troops  in  sight. 
The  Third  Corps  and  Pleasonton's  cavalry  had  long  since 
disappeared  in  the  forest.  The  Twelfth  ^my  Corps,  with 
the  exception  of  two  brigades,  was  already  advancing  against 
Anderson ;  and  only  the  trains  and  some  artillery  remained 
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within  the  intrenchments  at  Hazel  Grove.  All  was  going 
well.  A  desultory  firing  broke  out  at  intervals  to  the  east- 
ward, but  it  was  not  sustained ;  and  three  miles  to  the  south, 
where,  as  Hooker  believed,  in  pursuit  of  Jackson,  Sickles 
and  Pleasonton  were,  the  reports  of  their  cannon,  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  as  they  pushed  further  south,  betokened 
no  more  than  a  lively  skurmish.  The  quiet  of  ihe  Wilder- 
ness, save  for  those  distant  sounds,  was  undisturbed,  and 
men  and  animals,  free  from  every  care,  were  enjoying  the 
calm  of  the  summer  evening.  It  was  about  half-past 
six.  Suddenly  the  cannonade  swelled  to  a  heavier  roar, 
and  the  sound  came  from  a  new  direction.  All  were 
listening  intently,  speculating  on  what  this  might  mean, 
when  a  staff-officer,  who  had  stepped  out  to  the  front 
of  the  house  and  was  looking  down  the  plank  road  with 
his  glass,  exclaimed :  '  My  God,  here  they  come ! ' 
Hooker  sprang  upon  his  horse ;  and  riding  rapidly  down 
the  road,  met  the  stragglers  of  the  ElevenlJb  Corps — men, 
waggons,  and  ambulimces,  an  ever-increasing  crowd — 
rushing  in  blind  terror  from  the  forest,  flying  they  knew 
not  whither.  The  whole  of  the  right  wing,  they  said, 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  was  falling  back  on 
Ghancellorsville,  and  Stonewall  Jackson  was  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  situation  had  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Just  now  congratulating  himself  on  the  complete  success 
of  his  manceuvres,  on  the  retreat  of  his  enemies,  on  the 
flight  of  Jackson  and  the  helplessness  of  Lee,  Hooker 
saw  his  strong  intrenchments  taken  in  reverse,  his  army 
scattered,  his  reserves  far  distant,  and  the  most  dreaded  of 
his  opponents,  followed  by  his  victorious  veterans,  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  his  headquarters.  His  weak  point  had 
been  found,  and  there  were  no  troops  at  hand  wherewith 
to  restore  the  fight.  The  centre  was  held  only  by  the  two 
brigades  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  at  the  Fairview  Cemetery. 
The  works  at  Hazel  Grove  were  untenanted,  save  by  a  few 
batteries  and  a  handful  of  infantry.  The  Second  and  Fifth 
Corps  on  the  left  were  fully  occupied  by  McLaws,  for  Lee, 
at  the  first  sound  of  Jackson's  guns,  had  ordered  a  vigorous 
attack  up  the  pike  and  the  plank  road.     Sickles,  with 
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20,000  men,  was  far  away,  isolated  and  perhapa  sar- 
roanded,  and  the  line  of  retreat,  the  load  to  United  States 
Ford,  was  ab&olatel;  onproteeted. 

MeBsengers  were  despatched  in  hot  haste  to  recall 
Sickles  and  Flsssonton  to  Hazel  Qrove.  Berry's  division, 
forming  the  reserve  north-east  of  the  Chancellor  House,  wae 
gammoned  to  Faiiview,  and  Hays'  brigade  of  the  Second 
Corps  ordered  to  support  it.  But  what  could  three  small 
brigades,  harried  into  position  and  unprotected  byintrencb- 
ments,  avail  against  26,000  Southerners,  led  by  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and  animated  by  their  easy  victory  ?  If  Berry  and 
Hays  could  stand  fast  against  the  rush  of  fagitivee,  it  was 
all  that  could  be  expected  ;  and  ae  the  uproar  in  the  dark 
woods  swelled  to  a  deeper  volume,  and  the  yells  of  the  Con- 
federates, mingled  with  the  crash  of  the  musketry,  were 
borne  to  his  ears,  Hooker  most  have  felt  that  all  was  lost. 
To  make  matters  worse,  as  Fleasonton,  hurrying  back  with 
his  cavalry,  arrived  at  Hazel  Grove,  the  trains  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps,  fired  on  by  the  Confederate  skirmishers,  dashed 
wildly  across  the  clearing,  swept  through  the  parked  artillery, 
and,  breaking  throogh  the  forest,  increased  the  feartol 
tomnlt  which  reigned  ronnd  ChoncellorBville. 

The  gunners,  however,  with  a  courage  beyond  all 
praise,  stood  staunchly  to  their  pieces ;  and  soon  a  long 
line  of  artillery,  for  which  two  regiments  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps,  coming  np  rapidly  from  the  south,  formed 
a  sufficient  escort,  was  established  on  this  commanding 
hill.  Other  batteries,  hitherto  held  in  reserve,  took  post  on 
the  high  ground  at  Ffurview,  a  mile  to  the  north-east,  and, 
although  Berry's  in&ntry  were  not  yet  in  position,  and 
the  stream  of  broken  troops  was  still  pouring  past,  a  Btr<mg 
front  of  fifty  guns  opposed  the  Confederate  advance. 

But  it  was  not  the  artillery  that  saved  Hooker  from 
irretrievable  disaster.'  As  they  followed  the  remnants  of 
the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  the  progress  of  Bodes  and  Colston 
had  been  far  less  rapid  than  when  they  stormed  forward 

I  Liaoteiuuit-Oolonsl  Hamlin,  the  ktett  hiatorian  of  OhuuMllonTllle, 
has  completel;  diBpoied  □{  the  legend  that  theM  fUtj  goni  lepnliad  a  da- 
pwate  attaek  on  Haiel  Qtvn. 
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past  the  Wilderness  Church.  A  regiment  of  Federal  cavalry, 
riding  to  Howard's  aid  by  a  track  from  Hazel  Qrove  to  the 
plank  road,  was  quickly  swept  aside ;  but  the  deep  darkness 
of  the  forest,  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  re-form  the  ranks, 
the  barriers  opposed  by  the  tangled  undergrowth,  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the  direction,  brought  a  large  portion  of 
the  troops  to  a  standstill.  At  the  junction  of  the  White 
House  rood  the  order  to  halt  was  given,  and  although  a 
number  of  men,  pushing  impetuously  forward,  seized  a  line 
of  log  breastworks  which  ran  north-west  through  the  timber 
below  the  Fairview  heights,  the  pursuit  was  stayed  in  the 
midst  of  the  dense  thickets. 

At  this  moment,  shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  Jackson  was 
at  Dowdall's  Tavern.  The  reports  from  the  front 
^'^'  informed  him  that  his  first  and  second  lines  had 
halted;  General  Bodes,  who  had  galloped  up  the  plank 
road  to  reconnoitre,  sent  in  word  that  there  were  no 
Federal  troops  to  be  seen  between  his  line  and  the  Fairview 
heights ;  and  Colonel  Cobb,  of  the  44th  Virginia,  brooght 
the  news  that  the  strong  intrenchments,  less  than  a  mile 
from  Chancellorsville,  had  been  occupied  without  resistance. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  battle ;  the  firing  had  died 
away,  and  the  excited  troops,  with  a  clamour  that  was 
heard  in  the  Federal  lines,  sought  their  companies  sjid 
regiments  by  the  dim  light  of  the  rising  moon.  But 
deeming  that  nothing  was  done  while  aught  remained  to 
do,  Jackson  was  already  planning  a  further  movement. 
Sending  instructions  to  A.  P.  HUl  to  relieve  Bodes  and 
Colston,  and  to  prepare  for  a  night  attack,  he  rode  for- 
ward, almost  unattended,  amongst  his  rallying  troops,  and 
lent  his  aid  to  the  efforts  of  the  regimental  officers.  Intent 
on  bringing  up  the  two  divisions  in  close  support  of  Hill, 
he  passed  from  one  regiment  to  another.  Turning  to 
Colonel  Cobb,  he  said  to  him :  '  Find  General  Bodes,  and 
tell  him  to  occupy  the  barricade^  at  once,'  and  then 
added  :  '  I  need  your  help  for  a  time ;  this  disorder  must  be 
corrected.  As  you  go  along  the  right,  tell  the  troops  from 
me  to  get  into  line  and  preserve  their  order.' 

*  In  the  woods  west  of  the  Fairview  Heights. 
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It  was  long,  however,  before  the  men  coald  be  aa- 
Bembled,  and  the  delay  waa  iucresaed  by  an  anfortiinate 
incident.  Jackson's  chief  of  artillery,  pressing  forward  np 
the  plank  road  to  within  a  thousand  yards  of  Ghancellorsville, 
opened  fire  with  three  guna  upon  the  enemy's  position. 
This  audacious  proceeding  evoked  a  quick  reply.  Such 
Federal  guns  aa  could  be  brought  to  bear  were  at  onca 
turned  upon  the  road,  and  although  the  damage  done  waa 
small,  A.  P.  Kill's  brigades,  just  coming  up  into  line,  were 
for  the  moment  checked ;  under  the  bail  of  shell  and 
canister  the  artillery  horses  became  onmanageable,  the 
drivers  lost  their  nerve,  and  as  they  rushed  to  the  rear 
some  of  the  infantry  joined  them,  and  a  stampede  was  only 
prevented  by  the  personal  efforts  of  Jackson,  Colston,  and 
their  staft-oEBcers.  Colonel  Crutchfield  was  then  ordered  to 
cease  firing ;  the  Federals  did  the  same ;  and  A.  F.  Hill's 
brigades,  that  of  General  Lane  leading,  advanced  to  the 
deserted  breastworks,  while  two  brigades,  one  from  Bodes' 
division  and  one  from  Colston's,  were  ordered  to  guard  the 
roads  &om  Hazel  Grove. 

These  arrangements  made,  Jackson  proceeded  to  join 
his  advanced  line.  At  the  point  where  the  track  to  the 
White  HoQse  and  United  States  ford  strikes 
''"'  the  plank  road  he  met  General  Lane,  seeking  his 
instractions  for  the  attack.  They  were  sofficiently  brief : 
'  Fash  right  ahead.  Lane ;  right  aLead  I '  As  Lane  galloped 
off  to  his  command.  General  Hill  and  some  of  his  staff 
came  np,  and  Jackson  gave  Hill  his  orders.  '  Fress  them ; 
cat  them  off  from  the  United  States  Ford,  HiU ;  press 
them.'  General  TTiU  replied  that  he  was  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  asked 
for  an  officer  to  act  as  guid!e.  Jackson  directed  Captain 
Boswell,  his  chief  engineer,  to  accompany  General  HiU, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  front,  rode  up  the  plank  road, 
passing  quickly  through  the  ranks  of  the  16th  North  Caro- 
lina of  Lane's  brigade.  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  east- 
ward the  general  halted,  for  the  ringing  of  axes  and  the  words 
of  command  were  distinctly  audible  in  the  enemy's  lines. 

While  the    Confederates    were    re-forming,    Hooker's 


tiai0ar9^  liMi  nsacbfid  "Oat  fmnl.  Bitd  Bgesj'e 

fur  ius^«£iduoc  toul£»  poIixKg  19  iiie  mr&i  idSi  Aeir 
«ud  ha^Aing  dhcnrs  tibie  Imdivood  irx&  iiieir 
ttideavcnuixu;  is  deqwcste  baate  no  prodde 
btcivev^  fiU^ot^  adjust  Hia  mdi  &il  liiey  kneir 

Afur  a  fev  minnuyj  beoosmng  impBrifffit  for  liie  ad- 
y«xi^  <A  HiU's  diiiskiai,  Jackson  tamed  and  xetzmoed  Idi 
aU^  Wvardb  bis  ovB  lixkec.  '  GcDCcal,*  aaid  an  cffieer  ^ite 
WM»  witb  bko, '  joa  ehoald  not  ezpoae  jaorBelf  ao  mixiL* 
'  TJm^4;  is  XAO  daj[kger,  fdr,  tiie  eoemj  is  rooted.  Go  back 
niA  Usli  G<!X)«ral  Hill  to  preas  cm.' 

OiM^e  ttKA^e^  wben  be  vaa  only  mxty  or  ca^btj  jBzds 
UiHu  wlier^  tbe  18th  Nortfa  Carolina  were  standing  in  tibe 
Uk^,  tMf  dr^^  rein  and  listened — ^tbe  vbole  party,  generals* 
nU/M^/Bkufru,  and  eonriers,  bidden  in  the  de^  shadows  of 
Ui^  WWit  w'xxb.  At  tbis  momeot  a  mig^  lifle-fihot  rang 
'M  wiili  startling  suddennees. 

A  dt^ta^bment  of  Federal  in&ntry,  grc^nng  their  iray 
tbr^/ugb  the  thickets^  bad  approached  the  Soatiiem  fines. 

Thh  skirmishers  on  both  sides  were  now  engaged,  and 
tb4»  lines  of  battle  in  rear  became  keenly  on  the  alert. 
H^ntut  mounted  officers  galloped  hastily  back  to  their 
c//mmiiiids.  The  sound  startled  the  Confederate  soldiers, 
arid  an  officer  of  the  18th  North  Carolina,  seeing  a  group  of 
totrange  horsemen  riding  towards  him  through  Uie  darkness 
-^Uit  Jackson,  hearing  the  firing,  had  turned  back  to  his 
own  lines — gave  the  order  to  fire. 

The  volley  was  fearfully  effective.  Men  and  horses  fell 
d<^ad  and  dying  on  the  narrow  track.  Jackson  himself 
received  three  bullets,  one  in  the  right  hand,  and  two  in 
the  left  arm,  cutting  the  main  artery,  and  crushing  the  bone 
below  the  shoulder,  and  as  the  reins  dropped  upon  his  neck, 
'  Little  Horrel,'  frantic  with  terror,  plunged  into  the  wood 
and  ruslKjd  towards  the  Federal  lines.  An  overhanging 
bough  Htruck  hiH  rider  violently  in  the  face,  tore  off  his  cap, 
and  nearly  unhorsed  him ;  but  recovering  his  seat,  he  man- 
aged to  Boize  the  bridle  with  his  bleeding  hand,  and  turned 
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into  (he  road.  Here  Captain  Wilbonm,  one  of  hia  etaff- 
officers,  succeeded  in  catdmig  the  reinB  ;  and,  as  the  horse 
stopped,  Jackson  leaned  forward  and  fell  into  his  arms. 
Captain  Hotehkisa,  who  had  jast  returned  from  a  reconnais- 
sance, rode  ofE  to  find  Dr.  McGnire,  while  Captain  Wilboam, 
¥rith  a  small  penknife,  ripped  op  the  sleeve  of  the  wounded 
arm.  Aa  he  was  doing  so.  General  Hill,  who  had  himself 
been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  North  Carolinians,  reached 
the  scene,  and,  throwing  himaelf  from  hia  horse,  polled  off 
Jackson's  gauntlets,  which  were  full  of  blood,  and  bandaged 
the  shattered  arm  with  a  handkerchief.  '  General/  he  said, 
'  are  yon  mach  hart  ?  '  'I  think  I  am,'  was  the  reply,  '  and 
all  my  woanda  are  from  my  own  men.  I  beliere  my  right 
arm  is  broken.' 

To  all  qaeations  pnt  to  him  he  answered  in  a  perfectly 
calm  and  self-possessed  tone,  and,  although  be  spoke  no 
word  of  complaint,  be  was  manifestly  growing  weaker.  It 
seemed  impoasible  to  move  him,  and  yet  it  was  absolutely 
necesaary  that  he  should  be  carried  to  the  rear.  He  was 
still  in  front  of  hia  own  lines,  and,  even  as  Hill  was  speak- 
ing,  two  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  emerging  from  the 
thicket,  halted  within  a  few  paces  of  the  little  group. 
Hill,  turning  qoietly  to  his  escort,  said,  '  Take  charge  of 
those  men,'  and  two  orderUes,  springing  forward,  seized 
the  rifles  of  the  astonished  Federals.  Lieutenant  Morrison, 
Jackson's  aide-de-camp,  who  had  gone  down  the  road  to 
reconnoitre,  now  reported  that  he  had  seen  a  section  of 
artillery  nnlimbering  close  at  hand.  Hill  gave  orders  that 
the  general  should  be  at  once  removed,  and  that  no  one 
shonld  tell  the  men  that  he  was  wounded.  Jackson, 
lying  on  Hill's  breast,  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  'Tell 
them  simply  that  yoa  have  a  wounded  Confederate  officer.' 
Lieutenanta  Smith  and  Morrison,  and  Captain  Leigh  of 
Hill's  ataff,  now  lifted  him  to  his  feet,  and  with  their  aid 
he  walked  a  few  steps  through  the  trees.  But  hardly  had 
they  gained  the  road  when  the  Federal  batteries,  along  their 
whole  front,  opened  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  canister. 
The  etorm  of  ballets,  tearing  through  the  foliage,  was  for- 
tunately directed  too  high,  and  the  three  yonng  officer!, 
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laying  the  general  down  by  the  roadside,  endeavoured  to 
shield  him  by  lying  between  him  and  the  deadly  hail.  The 
earth  round  them  was  torn  up  by  the  shot,  coyering  them 
with  dast ;  boughs  fell  from  the  trees,  and  fire  flashed  from 
the  flints  and  gravel  of  the  roadway.  Once  Jackson 
attempted  to  rise ;  but  Smith  threw  his  arm  over  him,  hold- 
ing him  down,  and  saying, '  General,  you  must  be  still — ^it 
wiU  cost  you  your  life  to  rise.' 

After  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  enemy's  gunners, 
changing  from  canister  to  shell,  mercifully  increa^d  their 
range ;  and  again,  as  the  Confederate  infantry  came 
hurrying  to  the  front,  their  wounded  leader,  supported  by 
strong  arms,  was  lifted  to  his  feet.  Anxious  that  the  men 
should  not  recognise  him,  Jackson  turned  aside  into  the 
wood,  and  slowly  and  painfully  dragged  himself  through 
the  undergrowth.  As  he  passed  along.  General  Pender, 
whose  brigade  was  then  pushing  forward,  asked  Smith 
who  it  was  that  was  wounded.  *  A  Confederate  officer  * 
was  the  reply ;  but  as  they  came  nearer  Pender,  despite  the 
darkness,  saw  that  it  was  Jackson.  Springing  from  his 
horse,  he  hurriedly  expressed  his  regret,  and  added  that 
his  lines  were  so  much  disorganised  by  the  enemy's  artillery 
that  he  feared  it  would  be  necessary  to  fall  back.  *  At  this 
moment,'  says  an  eye-witness, '  the  scene  was  a  fearful  one. 
The  air  seemed  to  be  alive  with  the  shriek  of  shells  and  the 
whistling  of  bullets ;  horses  riderless  and  mad  with  fright 
dashed  in  every  direction ;  hundreds  left  the  ranks  and 
hurried  to  the  rear,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
mingled  with  the  wild  shouts  of  others  to  be  led  again  to 
the  assault.  Almost  fainting  as  he  was  from  loss  of  blood, 
desperately  wounded,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  awful  uproar, 
Jackson's  heart  was  unshaken.  The  words  of  Pender 
seemed  to  rouse  him  to  life.  Pushing  aside  those  who 
supported  him,  he  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  and 
answered  feebly,  but  distinctly  enough  to  be  heard  above 
the  din,  "  You  must  hold  your  ground.  General  Pender  ; 
you  must  hold  out  to  the  last,  sir." ' 

His  strength  was  now  completely  gone,  and  he  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  lie  down.    His  staff-officers,  however 
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refased  assent.  The  shells  were  still  crashing  throagh  the 
forest,  and  a  litter  having  been  brought  ap  by  Captain 
Leigh,  he  was  carried  slowly  towards  Dowdall's  Tavern, 
But  before  they  were  free  of  the  tangled  wood,  one  of  the 
stretcher-bearers,  struck  by  a  shot  in  the  arm,  let  ^  the 
handle.  Jackson  fell  violently  to  the  ground  on  his 
woanded  side.  Hie  agony  must  have  beeoi  intense,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  was  heard  to  groan. 

Smith  sprang  to  hie  side,  and  as  he  raised  his  head 
a  bright  b^m  of  moonlight  made  its  way  through  the 
thick  foliage,  and  rested  npon  his  white  and  lacerated  face. 
The  aide-de-camp  was  startled  by  its  great  pallor  and  still- 
ness, and  cried  out,  '  General,  are  you  seriously  hurt  ? '  '  No, 
Mr.  Smith,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  me,'  he  replied 
quietly,  and  added  some  words  about  winning  the  battle 
first,  and  attending  to  the  woanded  afterwards.  He  was 
again  placed  upon  the  litter,  and  carried  a  few  hundred 
yards,  still  followed  by  the  Federal  shelle,  to  where  his 
medical  director  was  waiting  with  an  ambulance. 

Dr.  McGaire  knelt  down  beside  him  and  said,  'I  hope 
you  are  not  badly  hurt.  General  ? '  He  replied  very  calmly 
but  feebly,  '  I  am  badly  injured,  doctor,  I  fear  I  am 
dying.'  After  a  pause  he  went  on,  *I  am  glad  you 
have  come.  I  think  the  wound  in  my  shoulder  is  still 
bleeding.'  The  bandages  were  readjusted  and  be  was 
lifted  into  the  ambulance,  where  Colonel  Crutohfield,  who 
had  also  been  seriously  woanded,  was  already  lying. 
Whisky  and  morphia  were  administered,  and  by  the  light 
of  pine  torches,  carried  hy  a  few  soldiers,  he  was  slowly 
driven  through  the  fields  where  Hooker's  right  bad  so  lately 
fied  before  his  impetuous  onset.  All  was  done  that  could 
ease  his  suETeringB,  but  some  jolting  of  the  ambulance  over 
the  rough  road  woe  unavoidable;  'and  yet,'  writes  Dr. 
McGuire,  'his  uniform  politeness  did  not  forsake  him 
even  in  these  most  trying  circumstances.  His  complete 
control,  too,  over  his  mind,  enfeebled  as  it  was  by  loss  of 
blood  and  pain,  was  wonderful.  His  suffering  was  intense ; 
his  hands  were  cold,  his  skin  clammy.  But  not  a 
groan  escaped  him— not  a  sign  of  suffering,  except  the 
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slight  corrugation  of  the  brow,  the  fixed,  rigid  face,  the 
thm  lips,  80  tightly  compressed  that  the  impression  of  the 
teeth  could  be  seen  through  them.  Except  these,  he  con- 
trolled by  his  iron  will  all  evidence  of  emotion,  and,  more 
di£Scult  than  this  even,  he  controlled  that  disposition  to 
restlessness  which  many  of  us  have  observed  upon  the 
battle-field  as  attending  great  loss  of  blood.  Nor  was  he 
forgetful  of  others.  He  expressed  very  feelingly  his 
sympathy  for  Crutchfield,  and  once,  when  the  latter  groaned 
aloud,  he  directed  the  ambulance  to  stop,  and  requested 
me  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  for  his  relief. 

*  After  reaching  the  hospital,  he  was  carried '  to  a 
tent,  and  placed  in  bed,  covered  with  blankets,  and  another 
drink  of  whisky  and  water  given  him.  Two  hoars  and  a 
half  elapsed  before  sufficient  reaction  took  place  to  warrant 
an  examination,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  I 
informed  him  that  chloroform  would  be  given  him ;  I  told 
him  also  that  amputation  would  probably  be  required,  and 
asked,  if  it  was  found  necessary,  whether  it  should  be 
done  at  once.  He  replied  promptly,  ''Yes,  certainly. 
Dr.  McGuire,  do  for  me  whatever  you  tihink  best." 

'  Chloroform  was  then  administered,  and  the  left  arm 
amputated  about  two  inches  below  the  shoulder.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  operation,  and  until  all  the  dressings 
were  applied,  he  continued  insensible.  About  half-past 
three.  Colonel  (then  Major)  Pendleton  arrived  at  the 
hospital.  He  stated  that  General  Hill  had  been  wounded, 
and  that  the  troops  were  in  great  disorder.  General 
Stuart  was  in  command,  and  had  sent  him  to  see  the 
general.  At  first  I  declined  to  permit  an  interview,  but 
Pendleton  urged  that  the  safety  of  the  army  and  success 
of  the  cause  depended  upon  his  seeing  him.  When  he  en- 
tered the  tent  the  general  said,  *'  Well,  Major,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you ;  I  thought  you  were  killed."  Pendleton  briefly 
explained  the  position  of  affairs,  gave  Stuart's  message, 
and  asked  what  should  be  done.  Jackson  was  at  once 
interested,  and  asked  in  his  quick  way  several  questions. 
When  they  were  answered,  he  remained  silent,  evidently 
trying  to  think;  he  contracted  his  brow,  set  his  mouth, 
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and  for  some  moments  la;  obvionBly  endeaTonring  to  con- 
centrate his  thoughts.  For  a  moment  we  believed  he 
had  eacceeded,  for  his  nostrils  dilated,  and  hia  eye  flashed 
witih  its  old  fire,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment :  hu  &ce  re- 
lazed  again,  and  presently  he  answered,  very  feebly  and 
sadly :  "  I  don't  know — I  can't  tell ;  say  to  Qeneral 
Staart  he  moat  do  what  he  thinks  best."  Soon  after  this 
he  slept.' 

So,  leaving  behind  him,  strnggling  vainly  against  the 
oppression  of  his  mortal  hart,  the  one  man  who  coald 
have  completed  the  Confederate  victory,  Pendleton  rode 
wearily  throogh  the  night.  Jackson's  fall,  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  jnst  as  the  final  blow  was  to  be  delivered,  had 
proved  a  terrible  disaster.  Hill,  who  alone  knew  hifl  inten- 
tion of  moving  to  the  White  Honse,  had  been  wonnded  by 
a  hr&gment  of  shell  as  he  rode  back  to  lead  his  troops. 
Boswell,  who  had  been  ordered  to  point  out  the  road,  had 
been  killed  by  the  same  volley  which  straok  down  his  chief, 
and  the  subordinate  generals,  without  instructions  and 
witboat  guides,  with  their  men  in  disorder,  and  the 
enemy's  artillery  playing  fiercely  on  the  forest,  had  hesi- 
tated  to  advance.  Hill,  remaining  in  a  litter  near  the  line 
of  battle,  had  sent  for  Stnart.  The  cavalry  commander, 
however,  was  at  some  distance  from  the  field.  Late 
in  the  evening,  finding  it  impossible  to  employ  his  com- 
mand at  the  front,  he  had  been  detached  by  Jackson, 
a  regiment  of  infantry  supporting  him,  to  take  and  hold 
Ely's  Ford.  He  had  already  arrived  within  view  of  ft 
Federal  camp  established  at  that  point,  and  was  prejiaring 
to  charge  the  enemy,  under  cover  of  the  night,  when  Hill's 
messenger  recalled  him. 

When  Stnart  reached  the  front  he  found  the  troops  still 
halted,  Bodes  and  Colston  reforming  on  the  open  fields  near 
Dowdall's  Tavern,  the  Light  Division  deployed  within  the 
forest,  and  the  generals  anxious  for  their  own  security. 

So  far  the  attack  hod  been  completely  saccessfol,  bat 
Lee's  lack  of  strength  prevented  the  fall  accomplishment 
of  his  design.  Had  Longstreet  been  present,  with 
Pickett  and  Hood  to  lead    his    splendid    infantry,  the 
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Third  Corps  and  the  Twelfth  would  have  been  so  hardly 
pressed  that  Ghancellorsville»  Hazel  Qrove,  and  the  White 
House  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prize  to  Jackson's 
bayonets.  Anderson,  with  four  small  brigades,  was 
powerless  to  hold  the  force  confronting  him,  and  marching 
rapidly  northwards,  Sickles  had  reached  Hazel  Grove  before 
Jackson  fell.  Here  Fleasonton,  with  his  batteries,  was 
still  in  position,  and  Hooker  had^not  yet  lost  his  head. 
As  soon  as  Bimey's  and  Whipple's  divisions  had  come 
np.  forming  in  (^lunms  of  brigades  behind  the  gnns. 
Sickles  was  ordered  to  assail  the  enelmy's  right  flank  and 
check  his  advance.  Just  before  midnight  the  attack  was 
made,  in  two  lines  of  battle,  supported  by  strong  columns. 
The  night  was  very  clear  and  still ;  the  moon,  nearly  full, 
threw  enough  light  into  the  woods  to  faciUtate  the  advance, 
and  the  tracks  leading  north-west  served  as  lines  of  direction. 
The  attack,  however,  although  gallantly  made,  gained  no 
material  advantage.  The  preliminary  movements  were 
plainly  audible  to  the  Confederates,  and  Lane's  brigade, 
most  of  which  was  now  south  of  the  plank  road,  had 
made  every  preparation  to  receive  it.  Against  troops 
lying  down  in  the  woods  the  Federal  artillery,  although 
fifty  or  sixty  guns  were  in  action,  made  but  small  impres- 
sion ;  and  the  dangers  of  a  night  attack,  made  upon  troops 
who  are  expecting  it,  and  whose  moral  is  unaffected,  were 
forcibly  illustrated.  The  confusion  in  the  forest  was  very 
great;  a  portion  of  the  assailing  force,  losing  direction, 
fell  foul  of  Berry's  division  at  the  foot  of  the  Fairview 
heights,  which  had  not  been  informed  of  the  movement, 
and  at  least  two  regiments,  fired  into  from  front  and  rear, 
broke  up  in  panic.  Some  part  of  the  log  breastworks  which 
Jackson's  advanced  line  had  occupied  were  recaptured  ;  but 
not  a  single  one  of  the  assailants,  except  as  prisoners, 
reached  the  plank  road.  And  yet  the  attack  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly well-timed  stroke,  and  as  such,  although  the  losses 
were  heavy,  had  a  very  considerable  effect  on  the  issue  of 
the  day's  fighting.  It  showed,  or  seemed  to  show,  that  the 
Federals  were  still  in  good  heart,  that  they  were  rapidly 
concentrating,  and  that  the  Confederates  might  be  met  by 
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vigorous  counter -sbokes.  '  The  fact,'  said  Stuait  in  iaa 
official  dispatch,  'that  the  attack  was  made,  and  at  night, 
made  me  apprehensive  of  a  repetition  of  it.' 

So,  while  Jackson  slept  throng  the  hoois  of  darkness 
that  should  have  seen  the  consommation  of  hia  enterprise, 
his  soldiers  lay  beside  their  arms;  and  the  Federals,  digging, 
felling,  and  building,  constrncted  a  new  line  of  parapet,  pro- 
tected by  abattis,  and  strengthened  b;  a  long  array  of  guns, 
on  the  slopes  of  Fairview  and  Hazel  Grove.  The  respite 
which  the  fall  of  the  Confederate  leader  had  brought  them 
was  not  neglected;  the  fast-spreading  panio  was  stayed; 
the  First  Army  Corps,  rapidly  crossing  the  Rapp^an- 
nock,  secured  the  road  to  the  White  House,  and  Averell's 
division  of  cavalry  reached  Ely's  Ford.  On  the  left, 
between  Chancellorsville  and  the  river,  where  a  young 
Federal  colonel,  named  Miles,'  handled  his  troops  with  con- 
spicuous skill,  Lee's  continuous  attacks  had  been  success- 
fully repulsed,  and  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  May  8  the 
situation  of  the  Union  army  was  tar  from  nnpro- 

''  '  mising.  A  gap  of  nearly  two  miles  intervened 
between  the  Gtmfederate  wings,  and  within  this  gap,  on  the 
commanding  heights  of  Hazel  Grove  and  Fairview,  the 
Federals  were  strongly  intrenched.  An  opportunity  for 
dealing  a  crushing  counterblow — for  holding  one  portion  of 
Lee's  army  in  check  while  the  other  was  overwhelmed — ap- 
peared to  present  itself.  The  only  question  was  whether  the 
moral  of  the  general  and  the  men  could  be  depended  upon. 

In  Stuart,  however.  Hooker  had  to  deal  with  a  soldier 
who  was  no  unworthy  successor  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 
Beluctantly  abandoning  the  idea  of  a  night  attack,  the 
cavalry  general,  fully  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, had  determined  to  reduce  the  interval  between  him- 
self and  Lee ;  and  during  the  night  the  artillery  was 
brought  up  to  the  front,  and  the  batteries  deployed 
wherever  they  could  find  room.  Just  before  the  darkness 
began  to  lift,  orders  were  received  from  Lee  that  the  assault 
was  to  be  made  as  early  as  possible ;  and  the  right  wing, 
swinging  round  in  order  to  come  abreast  of  the  centre, 
'  OomiDHulaT-in-Ohiet,  U.S.  Aim;,  18BS. 
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became  hotly  engaged.  Away  to  the  south-east,  acroea 
the  hills  held  by  the  Federals,  came  the  responding 
thonder  of  Lee's  guns;  and  40,000  infantry,  advancing 
through  the  woods  against  front  and  flank,  enveloped  in 
a  circle  of  fire  a  stronghold  which  was  held  by  over  60,000 
muskets. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  minutely  the  events  of  the 
morning.  The  Federal  troops,  such  as  were  brought  into 
action,  fought  well;  but  Jackson's  tremendous  attack  had 
ahready  defeated  Hooker.  Before  Sickles  made  his  night 
attack  from  Hazel  Grove  he  had  sent  orders  for  Sedgwick 
to  move  at  once,  occupy  Fredericksburg,  seize  the  heights, 
and  march  westward  by  the  plank  road ;  and,  at  the  sajne 
time,  he  had  instructed  his  engineers  to  select  and  fortify 
a  position  about  a  mile  in  rear  of  Ghancellorsville.  So, 
when  Stuart  pressed  forward,  not  only  had  this  new  position 
been  occupied  by  the  First  and  Fifth  Army  Corps,  but  the 
troops  hitherto  in  possession  of  Hazel  Grove  were  already 
evacuating  their  intrenchments. 

These  dispositions  sufficiently  attest  the  demoralisation 
of  the  Federal  commander.  As  the  historian  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  puts  it :  '  The  movement  to  be  executed  by 
Sedgwick  was  precisely  one  of  those  movements  which, 
according  as  they  are  wrought  out,  may  be  either  the 
height  of  wisdom  or  the  height  of  folly.  Its  successful 
accomplishment  certainly  promised  very  brilliant  results. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  seriously  Lee's  safety  would  be  com- 
promised if,  while  engaged  with  Hooker  in  front,  he  should 
suddenly  find  a  powerful  force  assailing  his  rear,  and  grasp* 
ing  already  his  direct  line  of  communication  with  Rich- 
mond. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Lee  should  be  able  by 
any  slackness  on  the  part  of  his  opponent  to  engage  him 
in  front  with  a  part  of  his  force,  while  he  should  turn 
swiftly  round  to  assail  the  isolated  moving  column,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  would  be  able  to  repulse  or  destroy  that 
column,  and  then  by  a  vigorous  return,  meet  or  attack  his 
antagonist's  main  body.  In  the  successful  execution  of 
this  plan  not  only  was  Sedgwick  bound  to  the  most  ener- 
getic action,  but  Hooker  also  was  engaged  by  every  con- 
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Bideiation  of  honour  and  dot;  to  ho  act  aa  to  make  tlie 
dangerona  task  he  had  aaeigned  to  Bedgwiok  possible.'* 

Bat  ao  far  from  aiding  hia  subordinate  by  a  heavy 
coonter-attack  on  Lee's  front,  Hooker  deliberately  aban- 
doned the  Hazel  Grove  salient,  which,  keeping  aanndor  the 
Confederate  wings,  strongly  facilitated  each  a  msnoeavre ; 
and  more  than  tliia,  he  mvided  hia  own  army  into  two 
portiona,  of  which  the  rear,  occapying  the  new  position, 
was  actually  forbidden  to  reinforce  the  front. 

It  ia  poaaible  that  Hooker  contemplated  an  early  retreat 
of  his  whole  force  to  the  second  position.  If  so,  Lee  and 
Btnart  were  too  quick  for  him.  The  cavalry  commander, 
as  soon  as  it  became  light,  and  the  hills  and  nndolations 
of  the  Wildemeaa  emerged  from  the  ahadowa,  immediately 
recognised  the  importance  of  Hazel  Grove.  The  hill  was 
quickly  aeized ;  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  established  on  tho 
crest,  enfiladed  the  Federal  batteriea,  forcing  west,  on  the 
heighta  of  Fairview ;  and  the  brigade  on  Stoart'a  extreme 
right  was  soon  in  touch  with  the  troops  directed  by  General 
Lee.  Then  against  the  three  sides  of  the  Federal  position 
the  battle  raged.  From  the  sonth  and  sonth-east  oame 
Anderson  and  McLaws,  the  batteriea  nnlimbehng  on 
every  eminence,  and  the  infantry,  hitherto  held  back, 
attacking  with  the  vigour  which  their  gallant  ooounandera 
knew  BO  well  how  to  inapire.  And  from  the  west,  formed 
in  three  linea,  Hill'a  division  to  the  front,  came  the  Second 
Army  Corps.  The  men  knew  by  this  time  that  the  leader 
whom  they  tmated  beyond  all  others  hod  been  strack  down, 
that  he  was  lying  wonnded,  helpless,  for  away  in  rear. 
Yet  hia  spirit  waa  sttll  with  them.  Stuart,  galloping 
along  the  ranks,  recalled  him  with  ringing  words  to  tiieit 
memories,  and  aa  the  bugles  sounded  the  onset,  it  was 
with  a  cry  of  '  Bemember  Jackson  1 '  that  his  aoldiars 
rushed  fiercely  upon  the  Federal  breastworks. 

The  advanced  line,  within  the  forest,  waa  taken  at  the 
firat  rush  ;  the  second,  at  the  foot  of  the  Fairview  heights, 
protected  by  a  swampy  atream.  a  broad  belt  of  abattis,  and 

■  Campaigtu  t>f  Oif  Army  of  tht  PoUamte,  pp.  241-1. 
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with  thirty  guns  on  the  hill  behind,  proved  far  more  formid- 
able, and  Hill's  division  was  forced  back.  But  Bodes  and 
Colston  were  in  close  support.  The  fight  was  speedily 
renewed  ;  and  then  came  charge  and  counter-charge ;  the 
storm  of  the  parapets ;  the  rally  of  the  defenders ;  the  rush 
with  the  bayonet ;  and,  mowing  down  men  like  grass,  the 
fearful  sweep  of  case  and  canister.  Twice  the  Confederates 
were  repulsed.  Twice  they  reformed,  brigade  mingled  with 
brigade,  regiment  with  regiment,  and  charged  again  in  the 
teeth  of  the  thirty  guns. 

On  both  sides  ammunition  began  to  fail;  the  bmsh- 
wood  took  fire,  the  ground  became  hot  beneath  the  foot, 
and  many  wounded  perished  miserably  in  the  flames.  Yet 
still,  with  the  tangled  abattis  dividing  the  opposing  lines, 
the  fight  went  on;  both  sides  struggling  fiercely,  the 
Federals  with  the  advantage  of  position,  the  Confederates 
of  numbers,  for  Hooker  refused  to  reinforce  his  gallant 
troops.  At  length  the  guns  which  Stuart  had  established 
on  Hazel  Grove,  crossing  their  fire  with  those  of  McLaws 
and  Anderson,  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  Union 
batteries.  The  storm  of  shell,  sweeping  the  Fairview 
plateau,  took  the  breastworks  in  reverse;  the  Northern 
infantry,  after  five  hours  of  such  hot  battle  as  few  fields 
have  witnessed,  began  sullenly  to  yield,  and  as  Stuart, 
leading  the  last  charge,  leapt  his  horse  over  the  parapet, 
the  works  were  evacuated,  and  the  tattered  colours  of  the 
ConfederJEites  waved  in  triumph  on  the  hill. 

'  The  scene,'  says  a  staflf-officer,  *  can  never  be  effaced 
from  the  minds  of  those  that  witnessed  it.  The  troops 
were  pressing  forward  with  all  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
of  combat.  The  white  smoke  of  musketry  fringed  the  front 
of  battle,  while  the  artillery  on  the  hills  in  rear  shook  the 
earth  with  its  thunder  and  filled  the  air  with  the  wild 
shrieking  of  the  shells  that  plunged  into  the  masses  of  the 
retreating  foe.  To  add  greater  horror  and  sublimity  to  the 
scene,  the  Ghancellorsville  House  and  the  woods  surround- 
ing it  were  wrapped  in  flames.  It  was  then  that  General 
Lee  rode  to  the  front  of  his  advancing  battalions.  His 
presence  was  the  signal  for  one  of  those  uncontrollable  out- 
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bnretB  of  enthnBioem  which  none  con  appreciate  wbo  have 
not  witneaeed  them. 

'  The  fierce  soldiers,  with  their  faces  blackened  with  the 
smoke  of  battle,  the  woonded,  crawling  with  feeble  limbs 
from  the  fury  of  the  devooring  flames,  all  seemed  possessed 
of  a  common  impolse.  One  long,  unbroken  cheer,  in 
which  the  feeble  cry  of  those  who  lay  helpless  on  the  earth 
blended  with  the  strong  voices  of  those  who  atill  fonght, 
hailed  the  presence  of  the  viotorioas  chief. 

'  His  first  care  was  for  the  wounded  of  both  armies,  and 
he  was  among  the  foremost  at  the  homing  mansion,  where 
some  of  them  lay.  Bat  at  that  moment,  when  the 
transports  of  his  troops  were  drowning  the  roar  of  battle 
with  acclamations,  a  note  was  broaght  to  him  &om 
General  Jackson.  It  was  handed  to  him  as  he  sat  on 
his  horse  near  the  Ghancellorsville  Hoose,  and  unable 
to  open  it  with  his  gauntleted  hands,  he  passed  it  to  me 
with  directions  to  read  it  to  him.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  of  pain  and  anguish  that  passed  over  his  face 
as  he  listened.  In  a  voice  broken  with  emotion  be  bade 
me  say  to  Qeneral  Jackson  that  the  victory  was  his.  I 
do  not  know  how  others  may  regard  this  incident,  but  for 
myself,  as  I  gave  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  his  exalted 
mind,  I  forgot  the  genius  that  won  the  day  in  my  reverence 
for  the  generosity  that  refused  its  glory.' 

Lee's  reply  ran  : — 

'  General — i  have  just  received  your  note,  informing 
me  that  you  were  wounded.  I  cannot  express  my  regret 
at  the  occurrence.  Could  I  have  directed  events,  I  should 
have  chosen  for  the  good  of  the  country  to  be  disabled  in 
your  stead. 

<  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  victory,  which  is  due  to 
your  skill  and  energy. 

'  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  aWTant, 

'  B.  E.  Lbb,  OeneraV 

Such  was  the  tribute,  not  the  less  valued  that  it  was 
couched  in  no  exaggerated  terms,  which  was  brought  to 
the  bedside  in  the  quiet  hospital.  Jackson  was  almost 
alone.    As  the  sound  of  cannon  and  musketry,  borne  across 
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the  forest,  grew  gradually  loader,  he  had  ordered  all  those 
who  had  remained  with  him,  except  Mr.  Smith,  to  return 
to  the  battle-field  and  attend  to  their  different  duties. 

His  side,  injured  by  his  fall  from  the  litter,  gave  him 
much  pain,  but  his  thoughts  were  still  clear,  and  his  speech 
coherent.  *  (General  Lee,'  he  said,  when  his  aide-de-camp 
read  to  him  the  Commander-in-Chief's  brief  words, '  is  very 
kind,  but  he  should  give  the  praise  to  God.' 

During  the  day  the  pain  gradually  ceased ;  the  general 
grew  brighter,  and  from  those  who  visited  the  hospital  he 
inquired  minutely  about  the  battle  and  the  troops  engaged. 
When  conspicuous  instances  of  courage  were  related  his 
face  lit  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  uttered  his  usual '  Good, 
good,'  with  unwonted  energy  when  the  gallant  behaviour 
of  his  old  command  was  alluded  to.  '  Some  day,'  he  said, 
*  the  men  of  that  brigade  will  be  proud  to  say  to  their 
children,  **  I  was  one  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade." '  He  dis- 
claimed all  right  of  his  own  to  the  name  Stonewall :  *  It 
belongs  to  the  brigade  and  not  to  me.'  That  night  he 
slept  well,  and  was  free  from  pain. 

Meanwhile  the  Confederate  army,  resting  on  the 
heights  of  Chancellorsville,  preparatory  to  an  attack  npon 
Hooker's  second  stronghold,  had  received  untoward  news. 
Sedgwick,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  had  carried 
Marye's  Hill,  and,  driving  Early  before  him,  was  moving 
up  the  plank  road.  Wilcox'  brigade  of  Anderson's  division, 
then  at  Banks'  Ford,  was  ordered  to  retard  the  advance  of 
the  hostile  column.  McLaws  was  detached  to  Salem  Church. 
The  Second  Army  Corps  and  the  rest  of  Anderson's  division 
remained  to  hold  Hooker  in  check,  and  for  the  moment 
operations  at  Chancellorsville  were  suspended. 

McLaws,  deploying  his  troops  in  the  forest,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  a  wide  expanse  of  cleared  groond, 
pushed  his  skirmishers  forward  to  the  edge,  and  awaited 
the  attack  of  a  superior  force.  Reserving  his  fire  to  close 
quartets,  its  effect  was  fearful.  But  the  Federals  pushed 
forward  ;  a  school-house  occupied  as  an  advanced  post  was 
captured,  and  at  this  point  Sedgwick  was  within  an  ace  of 
breaking  through.    His  second  line,  however^  had  not  yet 
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deployed,  and  a  Tigonma  coimterstroke,  deliTsred  b;  two 
brigades,  drove  bock  the  whole  of  his  leading  division  in 
great  dieorder.  As  night  fell  the  Confederates,  carefnl  not 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  Union  reserves,  retired  to  the 
forest,  and  Sedgwick,  like  Hooker,  abandoned  all  fnrther 
idea  of  offensive  action. 

The  next  morning  Lee  himaelf,  with  the  three  remain- 
ing brigades  of  Anderson,  arrived  upon  the  scene.  Sedg- 
Mm  i  '^''^>  '^o  ^**^  'ost  6,000  men  the  preceding  day, 
had  fortified  a  position  covering  Baoke'  Ford, 
and  occupied  it  with  over  20,000  mnskets.  Lee,  with  the 
divisions  of  IdcLaws,  Anderson,  and  Early,  was  slightly 
stronger.  The  attack  was  delayed,  for  the  Federals  held 
strong  ground,  difficnlt  to  reconnoitre ;  bat  once  began 
the  issue  was  soon  decided.  Assailed  in  firoot  and  flanks, 
with  no  help  coming  from  Hooker,  and  only  a  single  bridge 
at  Banks'  Ford  in  rear,  the  Federals  rapidly  gave  ground. 

Darkness,  however,  intensified  by  a  thick  fog,  made 
pursuit  difBcuIt,  and  Sedgwick  re-crossed  the  river  with 
many  casualties  bat  in  good  order.  Daring  these 
operations,  that  ie,  from  fonr  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon 
until  after  midnight  on  Monday,  Hooker  had  not  moved  a 
single  man  to  his  subordinate's  assistance.'  So  extra- 
ordinary a  situation  has  seldom  been  seen  in  war :  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  strongly  fortified,  was  held  in  check  for 
six-and'thirty  hours  by  20,000;  while  not  seven  miles 
away  raged  a  battle  on  which  the  whole  fate  of  the 
campaign  depended. 

Lee  and  Jackson  had  made  no  false  estimate  of 
Hooker's  incapacity.  Sedgwick's  army  corps  had  suffered 
80  severely  in  men  and  in  moral  that  it  was  not  available 
for  immediate  service,  even  had  it  been  transferred  to 
Chance  11  or sville ;  and  Lee  was  now  free  to  concentrate  his 
whole  force  against  the  main  body  of  the  Federal  army. 
His  men,  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary  exertions, 
were  confident  of  victory.     '  As  I  sheltered  myself,'  says  an 

■  It  i«  but  tall,  hovevet,  to  state  that  Hooket,  during  tha  oamioiiada 
which  preceded  the  final  acsaott  at  ChancelloriTilla,  had  been  MYarely 
brniMd  o;  a  fall  of  in 
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eye-witness,    'in  a  little  farmhonse  on   the  plank   road 

^^  g      the  brigades  of  Anderson's  division  came  splash- 

^^  '     ing  through  the  mud,  in  wild  tumultuous  spirits, 

singing,  shouting,  jesting,  heedless  of  soaking  rags,  drenched 

to  the  sldn,  and  burning  again  to  mingle  in   the  mad 

revelry  of  battle/  *    But  it  was  impossible  to  push  forward, 

for  a  violent  rain-storm  burst  upon  the  Wilderness,  and  the 

spongy  soil,  saturated  with  the  deluge,  absolutely  precluded 

iJl  movement  across  country.    Hooker,  who  had  already 

made  preparations  for  retreat,  took    advantage    of    the 

May  6.     wo&^^^i^*  ^Jid  as  soon  as  darkness  set  in  put  his 

army  in  motion  for  the  bridges.    By  eight  o'clock 

on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  whole  force  had  crossed; 

and  when  the  Confederate  patrols  pushed  forward,    Lee 

found  that  his  victim  had  escaped. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  returned  to  its  old  camp  on 
the  hills  above  Fredericksburg,  and  Lee  reoccupied  his 
position  on  the  opposite  ridge.  Stoneman,  who  had  scoured 
the  whole  country  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Richmond, 
returned  to  Kelly's  Ford  on  May  8.  The  raid  bad  effected 
nothing.  The  damage  done  to  the  railroads  and  canals  was 
repaired  by  the  time  the  raiders  had  regained  the  Rap- 
pahannock. Lee's  operations  at  Chancellorsville  had  not 
been  affected  in  the  very  slightest  degree  by  their  presence 
in  his  rear,  while  Stoneman's  absence  had  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  Federal  army.  Jackson,  who  had  been  removed  by 
the  Commander-in-Chiefs  order  to  Mr.  Chandler's  house, 
near  Guiney's  Station,  on  the  morning  of  May  5,  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  Hooker's  plan  of  campaign.  His  reply 
was  :  '  It  was  in  the  main  a  good  conception,  an  excellent 
plan.  But  he  should  not  have  sent  away  his  cavalry  ;  that 
was  his  great  blunder.  It  was  that  which  enabled  me  to 
turn  him  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  and  to  take  him  in 
the  rear.  Had  he  kept  his  cavalry  with  him,  his  plan 
would  have  been  a  very  good  one.'  This  was  not  his  only 
comment  on  the  great  battle.  Among  other  things,  he  said 
that  he  intended  to  cut  the  Federals  off  from  the  United 
States  Ford,  and,  taking  a  position  between  them  and  the 

*  Hon.  Francis  Lawley,  the  Times,  Jane  16,  1863. 
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mer,  oblige  them  to  attack  bim,  adding,  with  a  Bmile, 
'My  men  BOmetimes  bil  to  drive  the  enemy  &om  a 
position,  but  they  always  fail  to  drive  ub  away.'  He 
spoke  of  Genera]  Bodes,  and  allnded  in  high  terms  to  his 
splendid  behaviour  in  the  attack  on  Howard.  He  hoped 
he  would  be  promoted,  and  he  Baid  that  promotion  should 
be  made  at  once,  npon  the  field,  so  as  to  act  as  an  incentive 
to  gallantry  in  others.  He  spoke  of  Colonel  Willis,  who 
had  oommanded  the  skirmiebers,  and  praised  bim  very 
highly,  and  referred  most  feelingly  to  the  death  of  Paxton, 
the  commander  of  the  StonewaJl  Brigade,  and  of  Captain 
Boswell,  his  chief  engineer.  In  speaking  of  his  own  share 
in  the  victory  he  said  :  '  Oni  movement  was  a  great  success ; 
I  think  the  most  saccessfol  military  movement  of  my  life. 
But  I  expect  to  receive  far  more  credit  for  it  than  I 
deserve.  Most  men  will  think  I  planned  it  all  &om  the 
first ;  but  it  was  not  so.  I  simply  took  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances as  they  were  presented  to  me  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  I  feel  that  His  hand  led  me — let  us  give 
Him  the  glory.' 

It  must  always  be  an  interesting  matter  of  speculation 
what  the  result  would  have  been  had  Jackson  acoomplished 
his  design,  on  the  night  he  fell,  of  moving  a  large  part  of 
his  command  up  the  White  House  road,  and  bfuring  the 
only  line  of  retreat  left  open  to  the  Federals. 

Hooker,  it  is  argued,  had  two  corps  in  position  which 
had  been  hardly  engaged,  the  Second  and  the  Fifth ;  and 
another,  the  First,  under  Beynolds,  was  coming  up.  Of 
these,  25,000  men  might  possibly,  could  they  have  been 
manffiuvred  in  the  forest,  have  been  sent  to  drive  Jackson 
back.  And,  undoubtedly,  to  those  who  think  more  of  nnmbers 
than  of  hnman  natore,  of  the  momentum  of  the  masa 
rather  than  the  mental  equilibrium  of  the  general,  the  fact 
that  a  superior  force  of  comparatively  fresh  troops  was  at 
Hooker's  disposal  will  be  sufficient  to  put  the  success  of 
the  Confederates  oat  of  court.  Tet  the  question  will 
always  suggest  itself,  would  not  the  report  that  a  viotorious 
enemy,  of  unknown  strength,  was  pressing  forward,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  towards  the  only  line  of  retreat, 
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have  BO  demoralised  the  Federal  commander  and  the 
Federal  soldiersy  already  shaken  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  that  they  would  have  thought 
only  of  securing  their  own  safety  ?  Would  Hooker,  whose 
tactics  the  next  day,  after  he  had  had  the  night  given  him 
in  which  to  recover  his  senses,  were  so  inadequate,  have 
done  better  if  he  had  received  no  respite  ?  Would  the  sol- 
diers of  the  three  army  corps  not  yet  engaged,  who  had 
been  witnesses  of  the  rout  of  Howard's  divisions,  have 
fared  better,  when  they  heard  the  triumphant  yells  of 
the  advancing  Confederates,  than  the  hapless  Oermans? 
'  The  wounding  of  Jackson,'  says  a  most  careful  historian 
of  the  battle,  himself  a  participator  in  the  Union  disaster, 
'was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  At  nine  o'clock  the  capture  or  destruction 
of  a  large  part  of  the  army  seemed  inevitable.  There  was, 
at  the  tune,  great  uncertamty  and  a  feeling  akin  to  panic 
prevailing  among  the  Union  forces  round  Chancellors- 
ville;  and  when  we  consider  the  position  of  the  troops 
at  this  moment,  and  how  many  important  battles 
have  been  won  by  trivial  flank  attacks— how  Bichepanse 
(attacking  through  the  forest)  with  a  single  brigade  rained 
the  Austrians  at  Hohenlinden — we  must  admit  that  the 
Northern  army  was  in  great  peril  when  Jackson  arrived 
within  one  thousand  yards  of  its  vital  point  (the  White 
House)  with  20,000  men  and  50  cannon.'  ^  He  must  be  a 
great  leader  indeed  who,  when  his  flank  is  suddenly  rolled 
up  and  his  line  of  retreat  threatened,  preserves  sufficient 
coolness  to  devise  a  general  counterstroke.  Jackson  had 
proved  himself  equal  to  such  a  situation  at  Cedar  Bun,  but 
it  is  seldom  in  these  circumstances  that  Providence  sides 
with  the  '  big  battalions.* 

The  Federal  losses  in  the  six  days'  battles  were  heavy : 
over  12,000  at  Chancellorsville,  and  4,700  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Salem  Church,  and  Banks'  Ford  ;  a  total  of  17,287. 
The  army  lost  18  guns,  and  nearly  6,000  officers  and  men 
were  reported  either  captured  or  missing. 

The  casualties  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 

'  Chancellorsville^  Lt.-ColoDel  A.  C.  Hamlin. 
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Finrt  Arm;  Gorpi I8(t 

Seeond        „ I,92fi 

Third  „ 4,119 

Fifth  700 

Sixth  4,690 

Bleventh 3,412 

Twel&h       „ 2,822 

PleuoDton'a  Cavblrj'  Brigade 141 

ie,8M 

The  GonfecIera.te  loEses  were  hardly  less  Bevere.  The 
killed  and  wounded  were  aa  under : — 

Sbcond  Abkt  Cobfb. 

A.  P.  Bill*!  Division 2,068 

Bodei-              2,178 

Ooliton'a          „            1,668 

Ekriy'B             „            8S1 

AndersoD'a       „            1,180 

UaLitwB' 1^9 

Artil]«r7 227 

Cvnlrj 11 

Priaonsn  (wrtlDuted) 2,000 

12,277 

Bat  a  mere  statement  of  the  oasoaltiee  by  no  means  re- 
preeents  the  comparative  loesof  the  opposing  forces.  Victory 
does  not  consist  in  merely  killing  and  maiming  a  few  thoa- 
sand  men.  This  is  the  visible  result ;  it  is  the  invisible  that 
tells.  Ihe  Army  of  the  Potomac,  when  it  retreated  across 
the  Rappahannock,  was  far  stronger  in  mere  numbers  than 
the  Aj;my  of  Northern  Virginia ;  but  in  reality  it  was  far 
weaker,  for  the  moral  of  the  smrivors,  and  of  the  general 
who  led  them,  was  terribly  affected.  That  of  the  Con- 
federates, on  the  other  hand,  had  been  sensibly  elevated,  and 
it  is  moral,  not  numbers,  which  is  the  strength  of  anuies. 
What,  after  aJl,  was  the  losa  of  12,200  soldiers  to  the  Con- 
federacy ?  In  that  first  week  of  May  there  were  probably 
20,000  conscripts  in  different  camps  of  instruction,  more 
than  enough  to  recruit  the  depleted  regiments  to  full  strength. 
Nor  did  the  slaughter  of  Chancellorsville  diminish  to  any 
appreciable  degree  the  vast  hosts  of  the  Unioq, 

VOL.  n.  »  K 
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And  yet  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  lost  more  than 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Government  could  replace.  The  Army 
of  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  had  acquired  a  superiority 
of  spirit  which  was  ample  compensation  for  the  saorifioe 
which  had  been  made.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
Lee's  force  had  gained  from  the  victory  an  increase  of 
strength  equivalent  to  a  whole  army  corps  of  80,000  men, 
while  that  of  his  opponent  had  been  proportionately 
diminished.    Why,  then,  was  there  no  pursuit  ? 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Lee  was  so  crippled  by  his 
losses  at  Ghancellorsville  that  he  was  unable  to  resume 
operations  against  Hooker  for  a  whole  month.  This  ex- 
planation of  his  inactivity  can  hardly  be  accepted. 

On  June  16  and  18, 1816,  at  Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo, 
the  Anglo-Dutch  army,  little  larger  than  that  of  Northern 
Virginia,  lost  17,000  men ;  and  yet  on  the  19th  Wellington 
was  marching  in  pursuit  of  the  French ;  nor  did  he  halt 
until  he  arrived  within  sight  of  Paris.  And  on  August  28» 
29,  and  80, 1862,  at  Groveton  and  the  Second  ManannaB, 
Stonewall  Jackson  lost  4,000  officers  and  men,  one-fifth  of 
his  force,  but  he  was  not  left  in  rear  when  Lee  invaded 
Maryland.  Moreover,  after  he  had  defeated  Sedgwick,  on 
the  same  night  that  Hooker  was  recrossing  the  Bappa- 
hannock,  Lee  was  planning  a  final  attack  on  the  Fedmd 
intrenchments,  and  his  disappointment  was  bitter  when  he 
learned  that  his  enemy  had  escaped.  If  his  men  were 
capable  of  further  efforts  on  the  night  of  May  5,  they  were 
capable  of  them  the  next  day ;  and  it  was  neither  the 
ravages  of  battle  nor  the  disorganisation  of  the  army  that 
held  the  Confederates  fast,  but  the  deficiency  of  supplies, 
the  damage  done  to  the  railways  by  Stoneman's  horsemen, 
the  weakness  of  the  cavalry,  and,  principally,  the  hesitation 
of  the  Government.  After  the  victory  of  Ghancellorsville, 
strong  hopes  of  peace  were  entertained  in  the  South. 
Before  Hooker  advanced,  a  large  section  of  the  Northern 
Democrats,  despairing  of  ultimate  success,  had  once  more 
raised  the  cry  that  immediate  separation  was  better  than  a 
hopeless  contest,  involving  such  awful  sacrifices,  and  it 
needed  all  Lincoln's  strength  to  stem  the  tide  of  disaffection. 
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The  existence  of  this  despondent  feeling  was  well  known  to 
the  Southern  statesmen ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they 
count  upon  its  growth  and  increase  that  they  had  over- 
looked tUtogether  the  importance  of  improving  a  victory, 
should  the  army  be  suocessfol ;  so  now,  when  the  ohanoe 
had  come,  they  were  neither  ready  to  forward  sneh  an 
enterprise,  nor  could  they  make  np  their  minds  to  depart 
from  their  passive  attitade.  Bat  to  postpone  all  idea  of 
coonterstroke  ontil  some  indefinite  period  is  as  &tal  in 
strategy  as  in  tactics.  By  no  means  an  uncommon  poU(^, 
it  has  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of  a  thousand  oppor- 
tunities. 

Had  not  poUtics  intervened,  a  vigorous  pursuit — sot 
necessarily  iovolving  an  immediate  attack,  but  drawing 
Hooker,  as  Pope  had  been  drawn  in  the  preceding  Augost, 
into  an  onfavourable  situation,  before  lus  army  had  had 
time  to  recover — would  have  probably  been  initiated.  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  General  Lee,  even 
when  Longstreet  and  his-  divisions  joined  him,  would  have 
been  ho  strong  as  he  had  been  at  the  end  of  April.  None  felt 
more  deeply  than  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  the  absence 
of  Jackson  was  an  irreparable  misfortune.  '  Give  him  my 
affectionate  regards,'  he  said  to  an  aide-de-camp  who  was 
riding  to  the  hospital ;  '  tell  him  to  make  haste  and  get 
well,  and  come  back  to  me  as  soon  ae  he  can.  He  has  lost 
his  left  arm,  but  I  have  lost  my  right.'  '  Any  victory,'  he 
wrote  privately,  '  would  be  dear  at  such  a  price.  I  ^ow 
not  bow  to  replace  him.' 

His  words  were  prophetic.  Exactly  two  months  after 
Chaneelloraville  the  armies  met  once  more  in  the  clash  of 
battle.  During  the  first  two  days,  on  the  rolling  plain 
round  Gettysburg,  a  village  of  Pennsylvania,  four  Federal 
army  corps  were  beaten  in  succession,  but  ere  the  sun  set 
OQ  the  third  Lee  had  to  admit  defeat. 

And  yet  his  soldiers  had  displayed  the  same  fiery 
courage  and  stubborn  persistence  which  had  carried  them 
victorious  through  the  WUdemess.  But  his  '  right  arm ' 
had  not  yet  been  replaced.  '  If,'  he  said  after  the  war,  with 
unaccustomed  emphasis,  'I  had  had  Jackson  at  Gettya- 
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burg  I  should  have  won  the  battle,  and  a  complete  victory 
there  would  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Southern 
independence.' 

It  was  not  to  be.  Chancellorsville,  where  180,000  men 
were  defeated  by  60,000,  is  up  to  a  certain  point  as  much 
the  tactical  masterpiece  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  was 
Leuthen  of  the  eighteenth.  But,  splendid  triumph  as  it 
was,  the  battle  bore  no  abiding  fruits,  and  the  reason  seems 
very  clear.  The  voice  that  would  have  urged  pursuit  was 
silent.  Jackson's  fall  left  Lee  alone,  bereft  of  his  alter  ego ; 
with  none,  save  Stuart,  to  whom  he  could  entrust  the 
execution  of  those  daring  and  delicate  manoBUvres  his 
inferior  numbers  rendered  necessary  ;  with  none  on  whose 
resource  and  energy  he  could  implicitly  rely.  Who  shall 
say  how  far  his  own  resolution  had  been  animated  and 
confirmed  at  other  crises  by  the  prompting  and  presence 
of  the  kindred  spirit  ?  '  They  supplemented  each  other,' 
said  Davis,  '  and  together,  with  any  fair  opportunity,  they 
were  absolutely  invincible.' 

Many  a  fierce  battle  still  lay  before  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia ;  marvellous  was  the  skill  and  audacity 
with  which  Lee  manoBuvred  his  ragged  regiments  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds ;  fierce  and  unyielding  were  the 
soldiers,  but  with  Stonewall  Jackson's  death  the  impulse  of 
victory  died  away. 

It  is  needless  to  linger  over  the  closing  scene  at  Guiney's 

Station.    For  some  days  there  was  hope  that  the  patient 

would  recover  ;  pneumonia,  attributed  to  his  fall  from  the 

2^  ^     htter  as  he  was  borne  from  the  field,  supervened, 

and  he  gradually  began  to  sink.    On  the  Thursday 

his  wife    and    child   arrived    from  Richmond ;    but    he 

was   then  almost    too  weak    for  conversation,    and    on 

Sunday  morning  it  was  evident  that  the  end  was  near. 

j^^  jQ    As  yet  he  had  scarcely   realised  his  condition. 

^  '  If,  he  said,  it  was  God's  will,  he  was  ready  to  go, 
but  he  believed  that  there  was  still  work  for  him  to  do,  and 
that  his  life  would  be  preserved  to  do  it.  At  eleven  o'clock 
Mrs.  Jackson  knelt  by  his  side,  and  told  him  that  he  could 
not  live  beyond  the  evening.     'You  are  frightened,  my 
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child,'  tie  replied,  '  death  is  not  bo  near ;  I  may  yet  get 
well.*  She  fell  npon  the  bed,  weeping  bitterly,  and  told 
him  again  that  there  was  no  hope.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  he  asked  her  to  call  Dr.  McGoire.  '  Doctor,'  he 
said, '  Anna  tells  me  I  am  to  die  to-day ;  is  it  bo  ? '  When 
be  was  answered,  he  remained  silent  for  a  moment  or  two, 
as  if  in  intense  thought,  and  then  qoietly  replied,  *  Very 
good,  very  good ;  it  is  all  right.' 

About  noon,  when  Major  Pendleton  came  into  the 
room,  he  asked,  '  Who  is  preaching  at  headquarters  to- 
day ? '  He  was  told  that  Mr.  Lacy  was,  and  that  the  whole 
army  was  praying  for  him.  'Thank  Ood,'  he  said  ;  'they 
are  very  kmd  to  me.'  Already  his  strength  was  fast  ebbing, 
and  although  bis  face  brightened  when  his  baby  was 
brought  to  him,  his  mind  had  begun  to  wander.  Mow  he 
was  on  the  batUe-field,  giving  orders  to  his  men ;  now  at 
home  in  Lexington ;  now  at  prayers  in  the  camp.  Occa- 
sionally his  senses  came  back  to  him,  and  about  half-past 
one  he  was  told  that  he  had  bat  two  hours  to  live.  Again 
he  answered,  feebly  but  firmly, '  Very  good ;  it  is  all  ri^t.* 
These  were  almost  his  last  coherent  words.  For  some  time 
he  lay  unconscious,  and  then  suddenly  he  cried  out :  '  Order 
A.  F.  Hill  to  prepare  for  action  !     Pass  the  infantry  to  the 

front !     Tell  Major  Hawks '  then  stopped,  leaving  the 

sentence  unfinished.  Once  more  he  was  silent ;  bat  a 
little  while  after  he  said  very  quietly  and  clearly, '  Let  us 
croBB  over  the  river,  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,' 
and  the  Bonl  of  the  great  captain  passed  into  the  peace  of 
Ood. 
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NOTE  I 

[From  General  Lee*8  letter-book.] 

Lexington,  Va.,  25th  January,  1866. 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Jackson  : — 

My  dbab  Mbs.  Jackson, — Dr.  Brown  handed  me  yonr  note  of  the 
9th,  when  in  Biohmond  on  business  connected  with  Washington 
College.  I  have  delayed  replying  since  my  return,  hoping  to  have 
sufficient  time  to  comply  with  your  request.  Last  night  I  received  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Brown,  enclosing  one  from  Dr.  Dabney,  stating  that 
the  immediate  return  of  his  manuscript  was  necessary.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  open  it ;  and  when  I  read  it  when  yon  were  here,  it  was 
for  ^e  pleasure  of  the  narrative,  with  no  view  of  remark  or  correotion ; 
and  I  took  no  memoranda  of  what  seemed  to  be  errors.  I  have  not 
thought  of  them  since,  and  do  not  know  that  I  can  now  recall  them ; 
and  certainly  have  no  desire  that  my  opinions  should  be  adopted  in 
preference  to  Dr.  Dabney's.  ...  I  am,  however,  unable  at  this  time 
to  specify  the  battles  to  which  my  remark  particularlv  refers.  The 
opinion  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  reference  to  the  propriety  of  attacking  the 
Federal  army  under  Gen.  McClellan  at  Harrison's  Landing,  is  not,  I 
think,  correctly  stated.  Upon  my  arrival  there,  the  day  after  Qen. 
Longstreet  and  himself,  I  was  disappointed  that  no  opportunity  for 
striking  Gen.  McClellan,  on  the  retreat,  or  in  his  then  position,  had 
occurred,  and  went  forward  with  Gen.  Jackson  alone,  on  foot ;  and 
after  a  careful  reconnaissance  of  the  whole  line  and  position,  he 
certainly  stated  to  me,  at  that  time,  the  impropriety  of  attacking.  I 
am  misrepresented  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  in  proposing  an 
sttack  in  front,  the  first  evening  of  our  arrival.  On  the  contrary,  I 
decided  against  it,  and  stated  to  Gen.  Jackson,  we  must  attack  on  our 
left  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  the  necessary  movement  of  the  troops 
began  immediately.  In  consequence  of  a  report  received  about  that 
time,  from  Gen.  Fitz  Lee,  describing  the  position  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  the  roads  which  he  held  with  his  cavalry  leading  to  its  rear. 
Gen.  Jackson,  after  some  inquiry  concerning  the  roads  leading  to  the 
Furnace,  undertook  to  throw  his  command  entirely  in  Hooker's  rear, 
which  he  accomplished  with  equal  skill  and  boldness ;  the  rest  of  the 
army  being  moved  to  the  left  flank  to  connect  with  him  as  he 
advanced.  I  think  there  is  some  mistake,  too,  of  a  regiment  of 
infantry  being  sent  by  him  to  the  ford  on  the  Rapidan,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Dabney.  The  cavalry  was  ordered  to  make  such  a  demonstration. 
Gen.  Stuart  had  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  field  to  co-operate  in 
Gen.  Jackson's  movement,  and  I  always  supposed  it  was  his  dis- 
mounted cavalry.    As  well  as  I  now  recollect,  something  is  said  by 
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Dr.  Dabne;  m  to  Oen.  Jkokson'i  opinion  h  to  th«  propriety  of 
delivering  battle  at  Sharpsborg.  Wh«n  ho  oame  npon  the  field,  tutvil^ 
preoeded  his  troops,  &nd  learned  mj  reasons  for  ofiering  bftttle,  hie 
emphatioallj  ooccnrred  with  me.  When  I  detennlnod  to  withdraw 
aoroBB  (he  Potomao,  he  alio  ooDOorred ;  hat  said  then,  in  view  of  all 
the  aircnmstanoei,  it  was  better  to  have  fought  the  battle  in  Harylaod 
than  to  have  left  it  withonl  a  straggle.  After  crossing  the  Potomoe, 
Gen.  Jaokaon  was  charged  with  the  command  of  (he  rear,  and  he 
dosignated  the  brigades  of  infantry  to  support  Pendleton's  batteriel. 
i  belieTed  Oen.  UoClellan  had  been  so  crippled  at  Shorpsbarg  (hat  he 
oonld  not  follow  the  Confederate  army  into  Virginia  immediately; 
bat  Gen.  Stnart  was  ordered,  after  crossing  (he  Po(omaa,  to  reoioae 
at  once  at  William  sport,  threaten  his  right  flank,  and  obeerre  hii 
movements.  Near  daylight  the  next  morning,  Gen.  Pendleton  re> 
ported  to  me  (he  oocnrrence  at  Shepherdstown  ti:e  previone  evsniog, 
and  stated  that  he  had  made  a  similar  report  to  Gen.  Jackson,  who 
was  lying  near  me  on  the  same  field.  From  bis  statement,  I  thoaght 
itpoeeible  that  the  Federal  amn  might  be  attempting  (o  follow  ns; 
and  I  sent  at  onee  to  General  Xaokeon  to  sav  that,  in  thai  event,  I 
wonld  attack  it;  that  he  mnst  retnm  with  his  whole  command  if 
neoeasory ;  that  I  bad  sent  to  Ixmgetreet  to  ooantermaroh  the  rest  of 
the  army  ;  and  (hat  apon  hia  joining  me,  unless  I  beard  from  him  to 
the  contrary,  I  shot^d  move  with  it  to  his  support.  Gen.  Jookson 
went  back  with  Hill's  division,  Gen.  Pendleton  accompanying  him, 
and  soon  drove  the  Federals  into  Maryland  with  loss.  His  report, 
which  I  received  on  my  way  towards  the  river,  relieved  my  anxiety, 
and  the  order  of  the  march  of  the  troope  was  again  reenmed.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  my  statement,  and  with  the 
single  object  of  calling  Dr.  Dooney'i  attention  to  (he  points  referred 
to,  that  ne  may  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  eorreotnaai  of  his  own 
statements ;  and  this  bos  been  done  solely  in  compliance  with  yonr 
request.  Other  points  may  have  attracted  mj  attention  in  the 
perusal  of  the  narrative ;  but  I  eannot  now  reeall  them,  and  do  not 
know  that  those  which  have  ooourred  to  me  ore  of  importance.  I 
wish  I  could  do  anything  to  give  real  assistance,  for  I  am  voi; 
anxiooB  that  his  work  should  be  perfect. 

With  feelings  of  great  esteem  and  regard,  I  am, 

Tery  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    B.  E.  Lu. 
The  prodnotioD  of  this  letter  is  doe  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Henry 
A.  White,  and  of  R.  E.  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  youngest  eon  of 
General  Lee. 

NOTE  n 

The  following  details,  cotnmonicated  lo  the  author  by  one  of  Lee's 
generals,  as  to  the  formations  of  the  Confederate  infantry,  will  be 
found  interesting : — 
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*  Oar  brigades  were  twaally  formed  of  lour  or  five  regiznenta,  each 
regiment  composed  of  ten  companies.  Troops  furnished  by  the  same 
State  were,  as  Cur  as  possible,  brigaded  top^emer,  in  order  to  stimnlate 
State  pride,  and  a  spirit  of  healthy  emulation. 

'  The  regiment  was  formed  for  attack  in  line  two-deep,  covered  by 
skirmishers. 

'  The  nomber  of  skirmishers,  and  the  intervals  between  the  men  on 
the  skirmish  line,  depended  altogether  on  the  situation.  Somefcinies 
two  companies  were  extended  as  skirmishers ;  sometimes  one  company ; 
sometimes  a  certain  number  of  men  from  several  companies.  In  rear 
of  the  skirmishers,  at  a  distance  ranging  from  three  nundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  paces,  came  the  remainder  of  the  regiment. 

*When  a  regiment  or  a  brigade  advanced  through  a  heavily 
wooded  countrv,  such  as  the  Wilderness,  the  point  of  direction  was 
established,  and  the  officers  instructed  to  conform  to  the  movements 
of  the  "  guide  company  "  or  "  guide  regiment "  as  the  case  might  be,  the 
**  guide  *'  company  or  regiment  governing  both  direction  and  alignment. 

'The  maintenance  of  direction  unaer  such  circumstances  was  a 
very  difficult  matter.  Our  officers,  however,  were  greatly  assisted  by 
the  rank  and  file,  as  many  of  the  latter  were  accomplished  woodsmen, 
and  accustomed  to  hunt  and  shoot  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  South. 
Each  regiment,  moreover,  was  provided  with  a  right  and  a  left  "  general 
guide,"  men  selected  for  their  special  aptitudes,  being  good  judges  of 
distance,  and  noted  for  their  steadiness  and  skill  in  maintaining  the 
direction. 

*  Then,  again,  the  line  of  battle  was  greatly  aided  in  maintaining 
the  direction  by  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers,  and  frequently  the  line 
would  be  formed  with  a  flank  resting  on  a  trail  or  woods-road,  a  ravine 
or  watercourse,  the  flank  regiment  in  such  cases  acting  as  the  guide : 
(at  ChanceUorsville,  Jackson's  divisions  kept  direction  by  the  turnpike, 
both  wings  looking  to  the  centre.)  In  advancing  through  thick  woods 
the  skirmish  line  was  almost  invariably  strengthened,  and  while  the 
"line  of  battle,*'  covered  by  the  skirmishers,  advanced  in  two-deep 
line,  bodies  in  rear  usually  marched  in  columns  of  fours,  prepared  to 
come,  by  a  '*  forward  into  line,*'  to  the  point  where  their  assistance 
might  be  desired.  I  never  saw  the  compass  used  in  wood-fighting. 
In  all  movements  to  attack  it  was  the  universal  custom  for  the  brigade 
commander  to  assemble  both  field  and  company  officers  to  the  **  front 
and  centre,"  and  instruct  them  particularly  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
movement,  the  method  in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out,  the  point  of 
direction,  the  guide  regiment,  the  position  of  other  brigades,  &c.,  &c. 
Like  action  was  also  taken  by  the  regimental  commander  when  a 
regiment  was  alone. 

'  This  precaution,  I  venture  to  think,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
an  orderly  and  combined  advance  over  any  ground  whatever,  and,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  was  seldom  omitted,  except  when  haste 
was  imperative,  in  we  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Practical  experi- 
ence taught  us  that  no  movement  should  be  permitted  until  every 
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offioei  wu  acqu^nted  with  the  object  In  view,  and  bad  rMuved  hiB 
iiiHtrnctioDB.  I  m&y  add  thkt  bngade  and  regimental  oommuiden 
were  moat  partionleT  to  seonre  their  flank*  and  to  keep  oontaot  with 
other  troapB  bj  meaua  of  patrols ;  and,  also,  that  in  thick  woods  it  woe 
kmai  to  be  of  very  great  advantage  if  a  few  trustworthy  men  were 
detailed  as  orderliea  to  the  regimental  commander,  for  bj  this  means 
he  oould  moat  easily  control  Uie  advance  of  his  Bkirmishers  and  of  hia 
line  of  battle. 

'  N.  H.  Hakbu, 
Omtral,  laU  Arm!/  of  Northern  Virginia.' 


NOTE  m 

Before  the  campaign  of  IB04,  the  theatre  of  which  embraced  the 
region  between  the  Bappohounock  and  Petereborg,  including  the 
WildemesB,  oorpa  of  sharp- shooters,  each  160  strong,  were  organised 
In  many  of  the  brigades  of  Lee's  army.  These  '  light '  troopa  onder- 
took  the  onhKMt,  advanced,  dank,  and  rear  gnard  datiei.  The  men 
were  oarofulljr  selected ;  they  were  trained  jndgea  of  distoncBj  skilfal 
and  enterprismg  on  patrol,  and  first-rate  marksmen,  and  their  rifle* 
were  often  fitted  with  telescopic  sights.  In  order  to  inoreaae  then 
conSdenee  in  each  other  they  were  snbdiTided  into  groups  of  Cinre, 
which  messed  and  slept  togetiier,  and  were  never  separated  in  ootion. 
These  eorps  did  excellent  service  daring  the  campaign  of  18M. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE   BOLDIEB  AND   THE   UAH  ' 

To  the  moaming  of  a  Bore-strioken  nation  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  carried  to  his  rest.  As  the  hearse  passed  to 
the  Capitol,  and  the  guns  which  had  so  lately  proclaimed 
the  victory  of  Chancellorsville  thundered  forth  their  requiem 
to  the  hero  of  the  fight,  the  streets  of  Richmond  were 
thronged  with  a  silent  and  weeping  multitude.  In  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  infantry, 
the  body  lay  in  state ;  and  thither,  in  their  thousands, 
from  the  President  to  the  maimed  soldier,  from  the  generals 
of  the  Valley  army  to  wondering  children,  borne  in  their 
mothers'  arms,  the  people  came  to  look  their  last  upon  the 
illustrious  dead.  The  open  coffin,  placed  before  the  Speaker's 
chair,  was  draped  in  the  Confederate  standard ;  the  State 
colours  were  furled  along  the  galleries  ;  and  the  expression 
on  the  face,  firm  and  resolute,  as  if  the  spirit  of  battle  still 
lingered  in  the  lifeless  clay,  was  that  of  a  great  conqueror, 
wise  in  council,  mighty  in  the  strife.  But  as  the  evening 
drew  on  the  darkened  chamber,  hung  with  deep  mourning, 
and  resounding  to  the  clash  of  arms,  lost  its  sombre  and 
martial  aspect.  Garlands  of  soft  spring  flowers,  the  tribate 
of  the  women  of  Virginia,  rose  high  above  the  bier,  and 
white  pyramids  of  lilies,  the  emblems  of  purity  and  meek- 
ness, recalled  the  blameless  life  of  the  Christian  soldier. 

From  Richmond  the  remains  were  conveyed  to  Lexing- 
ton, and,  under  the  charge  of  the  cadets,  lay  for  the  night  in 
the  lecture-room  of  the  Institute,  which  Jackson  had  quitted 
just  two  years  before.  The  next  morning  be  was  buried,  as 
he  himself  had  wished,  in  the  little  cemetery  above  the  town. 

'  Copyright  1S98  by  Longmans,  Green,  &  Go. 
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Many  were  the  moorneis  that  stood  around  the  gravd, 
bat  they  were  few  in  numher  compared  with  those  whoBS 
heartB  were  present  on  those  silent  bills.  From  the  cities 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  far-off  eettlements  of  Texas  the 
news  that  Stonewall  Jackson  had  fallen  came  as  a  stunning 
blow.  The  people  sorrowed  for  him  with  no  ordinary  grief, 
not  as  a  great  man  and  a  good,  who  had  done  his  daty 
and  hod  gone  to  his  reward,  bnt  as  the  pillar  of  ttieir  hopes 
and  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Confederate  cause.  Nor  will 
those  familiar  with  the  farther  history  of  the  Civil  War, 
from  the  disaster  of  Gettyabnrg  to  the  sorrender  at  Appo- 
mattox, qaestion  the  truth  of  tttis  momrnful  presage.  The 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  became  a  different  and  less 
manageable  instrument  after  GbancellorsviUe.  Over  and 
over  again  it  failed  to  respond  to  the  conceptions  of  ita 
leader,  and  the  failure  was  not  due  to  the  soldiers,  bnt  to 
the  generals.  Loyal  and  valiant  as  they  were,  of  not  one 
of  his  lieatenanta  could  Lee  say,  as  he  bad  said  of  Jackson, 
*  Bach  an  exeontive  of&cer  the  sun  never  shone  on.  I  have 
bnt  to  show  him  my  design,  and  I  know  that  if  it  can  be 
done  it  will  be  done.  No  need  for  me  to  send  or  watch 
him.  Straight  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  he  advances  to 
the  execution  of  my  pnrpose.'  * 

These  words  have  been  qaoted  as  an  epitome  of 
Jackson's  military  character.  *  He  was  essentially,'  says 
Swinton,  '  an  executive  of&cer,  and  in  that  sphere  he  was 
incomparable ;  but  he  was  devoid  of  high  mental  parts,  and 
destitute  of  that  power  of  planning  a  combination,  and  of 
that  calm,  broad,  military  intelligence  which  distinguished 
General  Lee.'  *  And  this  verdio^  except  in  the  South,  has 
been  generally  accepted.  Yet  it  rests  on  a  most  unsubstan- 
tial basis.  Because  Jackson  knew  so  well  how  to  obey  it 
is  asserted  that  he  was  not  well  fitted  for  independent 
command.  Because  he  could  carry  out  orders  to  the  letter 
it  is  assumed  that  he  was  no  master  of  strategy.  Because 
his  will  was  of  iron,  and  his  pnrpose,  once  fixed,  never 
for  a  moment    wavered,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
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his  mental  scope  was  narrow.  Because  he  was  silent  in 
council,  not  eager  in  expressing  his  ideas,  and  averse  to 
argument,  it  is  implied  that  his  opinions  on  matters  of 
great  moment  were  not  worth  the  hearing.  Because  he  was 
shy  and  unassuming ;  because  he  betrayed  neither  in  face 
nor  bearing,  save  in  the  heat  of  battle,  any  unusual  power 
or  consciousness  of  power,  it  is  hastily  concluded  that  he  was 
deficient  in  the  initiative,  the  breadth,  and  the  penetration 
which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  great  generals. 
In  these  pages,  however,  it  has  been  made  clear  that 
Jackson's  quiet  demeanour  concealed  a  vivid  imagination, 
a  fertile  brain,  and  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  far- 
reaching  combinations.  After  he  had  once  made  up  his 
mind  when  and  where  to  strike,  it  is  true  that  his  methods 
of  war  were  very  simple,  and  his  blows  those  of  a  sledge- 
hammer. But  simplicity  of  design  and  vigour  of  execution 
are  often  marks  of  the  very  highest  military  ability. 
*  Genius,'  says  Napier,  *  is  not  extravagant ;  it  is  ardent, 
and  it  conceives  great  projects ;  but  it  knows  beforehand 
how  to  attain  the  result,  and  it  uses  the  simplest  means, 
because  its  faculties  are  essentially  calculating,  industrious, 
and  patient.  It  is  creative,  because  its  knowledge  is  vast ; 
it  is  quick  and  peremptory,  not  because  it  is  presumptuous, 
but  because  it  is  well-prepared.'  And  Swinton's  verdict 
would  have  been  approved  by  few  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  not  the  verdict  of  Lee.  Significant  in- 
deed was  the  cry  of  the  great  Confederate,  the  soul  of  truth 
as  of  generosity,  when  Jackson  was  wounded :  '  Could  I 
have  directed  events,  I  should  have  chosen,  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  to  have  been  disabled  in  your  stead.'  It  was 
not  the  verdict  of  the  Southern  people.  *  No  man,'  it  was 
said  by  one  who  knew  them  well,  'had  so  magnificent 
a  prospect  before  him  as  General  Jackson.  Whether  he 
desired  it  or  not,  he  could  not  have  escaped  being  Governor 
of  Virginia,  and  also,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges, 
sooner  or  later  President  of  the  Confederacy.''  Nor 
was  it  the  verdict  of  the  foe.  '  Stonewall  Jackson,' 
wrote  General  Howard,  commanding  the  Eleventh  Corps 

'  Uou.  Fraucis  Lawley,  the  TitneSt  Jane  Ht  1B63. 
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at  GhancellorBville,  '  was  victorioaB.  Even  his  enemies 
praise  him  ;  bat,  providentially  for  as,  it  was  the  last  battle 
be  waged  against  the  American  Union.  For,  in  bold 
planning,  in  energy  of  exeoation,  which  he  bad  the  power 
to  diffase,  in  indefatigable  aotivity  and  moral  ascendency, 
be  stood  bead  and  shonlders  above  his  conjrerta,  and  after 
his  death  Qeneral  Lee  coald  not  replace  him.' ' 

It  can  hardly  be  qaestioned  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  JackBon  waa  the  leader  most  trnsted  by  the  Con- 
federates and  most  dreaded  by  the  Federals.  Hia  own 
soldiers,  and  with  them  the  whole  population  of  the  South, 
beheved  him  capable  of  any  task,  invincible  except  by  fate. 
It  never,  indeed,  fell  to  Xackson's  lot  to  lead  a  great  army  or 
to  plan  a  great  campaign.  The  operations  in  the  Valley, 
althoagh  decisive  in  their  reaolts,  were  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, in  respect  both  of  the  nombers  employed  and  of  the 
extent  of  the  theatre.  Jackson  was  not  wholly  independent. 
His  was  but  a  secondary  rile,  and  he  had  to  weigh  at  every 
torn  the  orders  and  instructions  of  his  superiors.  His  hand 
was  never  absolntely  bee.  His  aathority  did  not  reach 
beyond  certain  hmits,  and  hie  operations  were  confined  to  ona 
lo«ility.  He  was  never  permitted  to  cross  the  border,  and 
*  carry  the  war  into  Africa.'  Nor  when  he  joined  Lee  before 
Richmond  was  the  restraint  removed.  In  the  campaign 
against  Pope,  and  in  the  redaction  of  Harper's  Ferry,  he 
was  certainly  entrasted  with  tasks  which  led  to  a  complete 
severance  from  the  main  body,  bat  the  severance  was  merely 
temporary.  He  was  the  most  trusted  of  Lee's  lieutenanta, 
bat  he  was  only  a  lieutenant.  He  had  never  the  same 
liberty  of  action  as  those  of  his  contemporaries  who 
rose  to  historic  fame — as  Lee  himself,  as  Johnston  or 
Beauregard,  as  Grant,  or  Sherman,  or  as  Sheridan — and 
con^eqaently  he  had  never  a  real  opportunity  for  revealing 
the  height  and  breadth  of  bis  military  genius. 

The  Civil  War  was  prolific  of  great  leaders.    The  yonng 

American  generals,  inexperienced  as  they  were  in  dealing 

with  large  armies,  and  compelled  to  improvise  their  tactics 

as  they  improvised  their  staff,  displayed  a  talent  for  com- 
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mand  such  as  soldiers  more  regularly  trained  oonld  hardly 
have  surpassed.  Neither  the  deficiencies  of  their  material 
nor  the  difficulties  of  the  theatre  of  war  were  to  be  lighUy 
overcome;  and  yet  their  methods  displayed  a  refrediing 
originality.  Not  only  in  mechanical  auxiliaries  did  the 
inventive  genius  of  their  race  find  scope.  The  principles 
which  govern  civilised  warfare,  the  rules  which  control  the 
employment  of  each  arm,  the  technical  and  mechanical  arts, 
were  rapidly  modified  to  the  exigencies  of  the  troops  and 
of  the  country.  Cavalry,  intrenchments,  the  railway,  the 
telegraph,  balloons,  signalling,  were  all  used  in  a  manner 
which  had  been  hitherto  unknown.  Monitors  and  torpedoes 
were  for  the  first  time  seen,  and  even  the  formations  of 
infantry  were  made  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  modern  batUc-field.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the 
operations  fettered  by  an  adherence  to  conventional  practice. 
From  first  to  last  the  campaigns  were  charact^ised  by 
daring  and  often  skilful  manoeuvres  ;  and  if  the  tactics  of 
the  battle-field  were  often  less  brilliant  than  the  preceding 
movements,  not  only  are  parallels  to  these  tactics  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  campaign  of  history,  but  they  would 
probably  have  escaped  criticism  had  the  opponent  been 
less  skilful.  But  among  the  galaxy  of  leaders.  Confederate 
and  Federal,  in  none  had  the  soldiers  such  impUcit  confi- 
dence as  in  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  than  the  Southern 
soldiers,  highly  educated  as  many  of  them  were,  no  better 
judges  of  military  capacity  were  ever  known. 

Nevertheless,  the  opinion  of  the  soldiers  is  no  convincing 
proof  that  Jackson  was  equal  to  the  command  of  a  large 
army,  or  that  he  could  have  carried  through  a  great  cam- 
paign. Had  Lee  been  disabled,  it  might  be  asked,  would 
Jackson  have  proved  a  sufficient  substitute  ? 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  military  genius  shows 
itself  first  in  character,  and,  second,  in  the  application  of 
the  grand  principles  of  warfare,  not  in  the  mere  manipula- 
tion of  armed  masses.  It  cannot  well  be  denied  that  Jackson 
possessed  every  single  attribute  which  makes  for  success  in 
war.  Morally  and  physically  he  was  absolutely  fearless. 
He  accepted  responsibility  with  the  same  equanimity  that 
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be  faced  the  ballets  of  the  enemy.  He  permitted  oo  obstacle 
to  tarn  bim  aside  from  bis  appointed  patb,  and  in  seising 
an  opportunity  or  in  following  np  a  victory  be  was  the  very 
incamation  of  tmtiring  energy.  Be  bad  no  momenta  of 
weakness.  He  was  not  robast,  and  bia  extraordinary  exer- 
tions told  npon  bis  constitution.  '  My  healtb,'  be  wrote  to 
his  wife  in  January  1868,  *  is  essentially  good,  bat  I  do  not 
tbink  I  shall  be  able  in  futnre  to  stand  what  I  have  already 
stood ; '  and  yet  bis  will  inTniiably  rose  superior  to  bodily 
exhaustion.  A  anpreme  activity,  both  of  brain  and  body, 
was  a  prominent  characteriatio  of  his  military  life,  ma 
idea  of  strategy  was  to  secure  tiie  initiative,  however 
inferior  bis  force ;  to  create  opportimitieB  and  to  atibse 
tbem ;  to  waste  no  time,  and  to  give  tbe  enemy  no  rest. 
'War,'  be  said, '  means  fitting.  The  business  of  the  soldier 
is  to  fight.  Armies  are  not  called  out  to  dig  trenches,  to 
throw  up  breastworks,  to  live  in  camps,  but  to  find  tbe 
enemy  and  strike  bim ;  to  invade  his  country,  and  do  bim 
all  possible  damage  in  tbe  shortest  possible  tim&  This 
will  involve  great  destruction  of  life  and  property  while  it 
lasts ;  but  sacb  a  war  will  of  necessity  be  of  brief  continu- 
anoe,  and  so  would  be  an  economy  of  life  and  property  in 
tbe  end.  To  move  swiftly,  strike  vigorously,  and  aeonre  all 
tbe  fraits  of  victory  is  the  secret  of  suceessM  war.' 

That  be  felt  to  the  fall  the  fascination  of  war'a  tremendooa 
game  we  caq  hardly  doubt.  Not  only  did  he  derive,  as  all 
true  soldiers  mast,  an  intense  intellectual  pleasure  from 
handling  his  troopa  in  battle  bo  as  to  outwit'  and  defeat 
bis  adversary,  bat  from  the  day  be  first  smelt  powder  in 
Mexico  until  he  led  that  aatoniBbing  charge  through  the 
dark  depths  of  the  Wilderness  his  spirits  never  rose  higher 
than  when  danger  and  death  were  rife  about  him.  With 
all  bis  gentleness  there  was  much  of  the  old  Berserker 
about  Stonewall  Jackson,  not  indeed  tbe  last  for  blood,  but 
tbe  longing  to  do  doughtily  and  die  bravely,  as  best  beoomes 
a  man.  Hie  natore  was  essentially  aggressive.  He  was 
never  more  to  be  feared  than  when  he  waa  retreating,  and 
where  others  thoogbt  only  of  strong  defensive  positions  be 
looiked  peraiatently  for  the  opportunity  to  attack.    He  waa 
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endowed,  like  Mass^na,  *  with  that  rare  fortitude  which 
seems  to  increase  as  perils  thicken.     When  conquered  he 
was  as  ready  to  fight  again  as  if  he  had  been  conqueror.' 
*  L'audace,  Taudace,  et  toujours  I'audace '  was  the  main- 
spring of  all  his  actions,  and  the  very  sights  and  Bounds 
of  a  stricken  field  were  dear  to  his  soul.    Nothing  had  each 
power  to  stir  his  pulses  as  the  rebel  yell.    *  I  remember/ 
says  a  staff-officer,  'one  night,  at  tattoo,  tiiat  this  cry 
broke  forth  in  the  camp  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  and  was 
taken  up  by  brigades  and  divisions  until  it  rang  out  far  over 
field  and  wood.    The  general  came  hastily  and  bareheaded 
from  his  tent,  and  leaning  on  a  fence  near  by,  listened  in 
silence  to  the  rise,  the  climax,  and  the  fall  of  that  strange  sere- 
nade, raising  his  head  to  catch  the  sound,  as  it  grew  fainter 
and  fainter  and  died  away  at  last  like  an  echo  among  the 
mountams.    Then,  turning  towards  his  tent,  he  muttered  in 
half  soliloquy ,  *'  That  was  the  sweetest  music  I  ever  heard.** ' 
Tet  least  of  all  was  Jackson  a  mere  fighting  soldier, 
trusting  to  his  lucky  star  and  resolute  blows  to  pull  him 
through.    He  was  not,  indeed,  one  of  those  generals  who 
seek  to  win  victories  without  shedding  blood.    He  never 
spared  his  men,  either  in  marching  or  fighting,  when  a  great 
result  was  to  be  achieved,  and  he  was  content  with  nothing 
less  than  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  enemy.     *  Had 
we  taken  ten  sail,'  said  Nelson,  '  and  allowed  the  eleventh 
to  escape,  when  it  had  been  possible  to  have  got  at  her,  I 
could  never  have  called  it  well  done.'    Jackson  was  of  the 
same  mind.      'With  God's  blessing,'  he  said  before  the 
Valley  campaign, '  let  us  make  thorough  work  of  it.'    When 
once  be  had  joined  battle,  no  loss,  no  suffering  was  permitted 
to  stay  his  hand.     He  never  dreamed  of  retreat  until  he 
had  put  in  his  last  reserve.    Yet  his  victories  were  won 
rather  by  sweat  than  blood,  by  skilful  manoeuvring  rather 
than  sheer  hard  fighting.  Solicitous  as  he  was  of  the  comfort 
of  his  men,  he  had  no  hesitation,  when  his  opportunity  was 
ripe,  of  taxing  their  powers  of  endurance  to  the  utter- 
most.   But  the  marches  which  strewed  the  wayside  with 
the  footsore  and  the  weaklings  won  his  battles.    The  enemy, 
surprised  and  outnumbered,  was  practically  beaten  before 
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a  shot  was  fired,  and  snooesB  vas  attained  at  a  trifling 

COBt. 

Yei,  despite  his  energy,  Jackson  was  eminently  patient. 
He  knew  when  to  refase  battle,  jnet  as  well  as  he  knew 
when  to  deliver  it.  He  was  never  indneed  to  fight  except 
on  his  own  terms,  that  is,  on  his  own  groand,  and  at  Ins 
own  time,  save  at  Kemstown  only,  and  there  the  strate- 
gical situation  forced  his  hand.  And  he  was  eminently 
cautions.  Before  be  committed  himself  to  movement  he 
deliberated  long,  and  be  never  attacked  until  he  bad 
ample  information.  He  ran  risks,  and  great  ones,  bat  in 
war  the  nettle  danger  most  be  boldly  grasped,  and  in  Jack- 
son's case  the  dangers  were  generally  more  apparent  than 
real.  Under  his  orders  the  cavalry  became  an  admirable 
instrument  of  reconnaissance.  He  showed  a  marked  sagacity 
for  selecting  scouts,  both  officers  and  privates,  and  his  system 
for  obtaining  intelligence  was  well-nigh  perfect.  He  had  the 
rare  bcolty,  which  would  appear  ineUnctive,  but  which  is  the 
froit  of  concentrated  thought  allied  to  a  wide  knowledge  of 
vrar,  of  divining  the  intention  of  his  adversary  and  the  state 
of  his  moral.  His  power  of  drawing  inferences,  often  from 
seemingly  onimportant  trifles,  waa  akin  to  that  of  the 
banter  of  his  native  backwoods,  to  whom  the  rustle  of  a 
twig,  the  note  of  a  bird,  a  track  upon  the  sand,  speak  more 
clearly  than  written  characters.  His  estimate  of  the  de- 
morahsation  of  the  Federal  army  after  Boll  Run,  and  of 
the  ease  with  which  Washington  might  have  been  cap- 
tared,  was  absolutely  correct.  In  tbe  middle  of  May, 
1862,  both  Lee  and  Johnston,  notwithstanding  Jackson's 
victory  over  Milroy,  anticipated  that  Banks  wonid  leave 
the  Valley.  Jackson  thought  otherwise,  and  Jackson  was 
right.  After  the  bloody  repulse  at  Malvern  Hill,  when 
bis  generals  reported  the  terrible  confusion  in  the  Con- 
federate ranks,  he  simply  stated  bis  opinion  that  tbe 
enemy  was  retreating,  and  went  to  sleep  again.  A  week 
later  he  suggested  that  the  whole  army  should  move 
against  Pope,  for  McGIellan,  he  said,  would  never  dare 
to  march  on  Richmond.  At  Sharpsbnrg,  as  the  shells 
cut  the  trees  to  pieces  in  the  West  Wood,  and  the  heavy 
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masses  of  Federal  infantry  filled  the  fields  in  front,  he  told 
his  medical  director  that  McGlellan  had  done  his  worst. 
At  Fredericksburg,  after  the  first  day's  battle,  he  believed 
that  the  enemy  was  already  defeated,  and,  anticipating 
their  escape  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  he  advised  a  night 
attack  with  the  bayonet.  His  knowledge  of  his  adversary's 
character,  derived,  in  great  degree,  from  his  close  observation 
of  every  movement,  enabled  him  to  predict  with  astonishing 
accuracy  exactly  how  he  would  act  under  given  circnm- 
stances. 

Nor  can  he  be  charged  in  any  single  instance  with 
neglect  of  precautions  by  which  the  risks  of  war  are  dimi- 
nished. He  appears  to  have  thought  out  and  to  have 
foreseen — and  here  his  imaginative  power  aided  him — 
every  combination  that  could  be  made  against  him,  and  to 
have  provided  for  every  possible  emergency.  He  was  never 
surprised,  never  disconcerted,  never  betrayed  into  a  fiEdse 
manoeuvre.  Although  on  some  occasions  his  success  fell 
short  of  his  expectations,  the  fault  was  not  his ;  his  strategy 
was  always  admirable,  but  fortune,  in  one  guise  or  another — 
the  indiscipline  of  the  cavalry,  the  inefficiency  of  subordi- 
nates, the  difficulties  of  the  country — interfered  with  the  fall 
accomplishment  of  his  designs.  But  whatever  could  be 
done  to  render  fortune  powerless  that  Jackson  did.  By 
means  of  his  cavalry,  by  forced  marches,  by  the  careful 
selection  of  his  line  of  march,  of  his  camps,  of  his  positions, 
of  his  magazines,  and  lastly,  by  his  consistent  reticence,  he 
effectually  concealed  from  the  Federals  both  his  troops  and 
his  designs.  Never  surprised  himself,  he  seldom  failed  to 
surprise  his  enemies,  if  not  tactically — that  is,  while  they  were 
resting  in  their  camps — at  least  strategically.  Kernstown 
came  as  a  surprise  to  Banks,  M'Dowell  to  Fremont.  Banks 
beUeved  Jackson  to  be  at  Harrisonburg  when  he  had 
aheady  defeated  the  detachment  at  Front  Boyal.  At  Cross 
Keys  and  Port  Republic  neither  Fremont  nor  Shields 
expected  that  their  flying  foe  would  suddenly  turn  at  bay. 
Pope  was  unable  to  support  Banks  at  Cedar  Run  till  the 
battle  had  been  decided.  When  McClellan  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy  was  informed  that  the  Valley  army  had  joined  Lee 
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it  was  too  late  to  alter  his  dispoBitione,  and  no  Barprise  was 
ever  moro  complete  than  Cbancellors^e. 

And  the  myater;  that  always  involved  Jackson's  move- 
menta  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  calculation.  He  knew 
the  effect  his  sadden  appearances  and  disappearances  would 
have  on  the  moral  of  the  Federal  generals,  and  he  relied 
as  much  on  upsetting  the  mental  eqoilibrinm  of  his  oppo- 
nents as  on  concentrating  against  ^em  superior  nambers. 
Nor  was  his  view  confined  to  the  field  of  battle  and  his 
immediate  adversary.  It  embraced  the  whole  theatre  of 
war.  The  motive  power  which  ruled  the  enemy's  polities  as 
well  as  his  armies  was  always  his  real  objective.  From  the 
very  first  he  recognised  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  posi- 
tion— the  anxiety  with  which  the  President  and  the  people 
regarded  Washington — and  on  this  anxiety  he  traded. 
Every  blow  strack  in  the  Valley  campaign,  from  Eemstown 
to  Gross  Keys,  was  struck  at  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet; 
every  movement,  including  the  advance  against  Pope  on 
Cedar  Bun,  was  calculated  with  reference  to  the  effect  it 
would  produce  in  the  Federal  councils  ;  and  if  he  consist- 
ently advocated  invasion,  it  was  not  because  Virginia  would 
be  relieved  of  the  enemy's  presence,  but  because  treaties 
of  peace  ore  only  signed  within  sight  of  the  hostile  capital. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  generals  whom  Jackson 
defeated  were  men  of  inferior  stamp,  and  that  his  capacity 
tor  command  was  consequently  never  fairly  tested.  Had 
Grant  or  Sheridan,  it  is  said,  been  pitted  against  him  in  the 
Valley,  or  Sherman  or  Thomas  on  the  Bappahannook,  his 
laurels  would  never  have  been  won.  The  contention  is  fair. 
Generals  of  such  calibre  as  Banks  and  Fremont,  Shields 
and  Pope,  committed  blunders  which  the  more  skilful 
leaders  would  undoubtedly  have  avoided ;  and  again,  hod 
he  been  pitted  against  &  worthy  antagonist,  Jackson  would 
probably  have  acted  with  less  audocify  and  greater  caution. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  that  the  fact  would  either 
have  disturbed  his  brain  or  weakened  his  resolution.  Few 
generals,  apparently,  have  been  caught  in  worse  predica- 
ments than  he  was  ;  first,  when  his  army  was  near  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  Fremont  and  Shields  were  converging  on  his 
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rear;  second,  when  he  lay  in  the  woods  near  Oroveton, 
with  no  news  from  Longstreet,  and  Pope's  army  all  around 
him ;  third,  when  he  was  marching  by  the  Brock  road  to 
strike  Hooker's  right,  and  Sickles'  colmnn  struck  in  between 
hiQiself  and  Lee.  Bat  it  was  at  snch  junctures  as  these 
that  his  self-possession  was  most  complete  and  his  skill 
most  marked.  The  greater  the  peril,  the  more  fixed  became 
his  purpose.  The  capacity  of  the  opponent,  moreover, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  the  true  touchstone  of  general- 
ship. *  The  greatest  general,'  said  Napoleon,  *  is  he  who 
makes  the  fewest  mists^es,'  i.e.  he  who  neither  neglects  an 
opportunity  nor  offers  one. 

Thus  tested  Jackson  has  few  superiors.  During  the 
whole  of  the  two  years  he  held  command  he  never  com- 
mitted a  single  error.  At  Mechanicsville,  and  again  at 
Frayser's  Farm,  the  failure  to  establish  some  method  of 
intercommunication  left  his  column  isolated ;  this,  however, 
was  a  failure  in  staff  duties,  for  which  the  Confederate 
headquarters  was  more  to  blame  than  himself.  And 
further,  how  sure  and  swift  was  the  retribution  which 
followed  a  mistake  committed  within  his  sphere  of  action ! 
What  opportunity  did  Jackson  miss  ?  His  penetration  was 
unerring ;  and  when,  after  he  had  marked  his  prey,  did  he 
ever  hesitate  to  swoop  ?  'What  seemed  reckless  audacity,' 
it  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Southern 
soldiers,  *  was  the  essence  of  prudence.  His  eye  had  caught 
at  a  glance  the  entire  situation,  and  his  genius,  v^ith 
marvellous  celerity  and  accuracy,  had  weighed  all  the 
chances  of  success  or  failure.  While,  therefore,  others 
were  slowly  feeling  their  way,  or  employing  in  detail  insuffi- 
cient forces,  Jackson,  without  for  one  moment  doubting  his 
success,  hurled  his  army  like  a  thunderbolt  against  the 
opposing  lines,  and  thus  ended  the  battle  at  a  single  blow.'  * 

But  if  Jackson  never  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his 

*  General  J.  B.  Gordon,  Commanding  2nd  Army  Gorps,  Army  of  Northera 
Virginia.  *  Jaokson,*  says  one  of  his  8ta£F,  *  never  ohanged  an  order  on  the 
battlefield  when  he  had  once  given  it.  I  have  seen  Ewell,  Early,  A.  P.  Hill, 
and  even  Lee  send  an  aide  with  an  order,  and  in  a  few  minatea  send  aoothet 
messenger  to  recaU  or  alter  it.*     Letter  to  the  author. 
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Opponent's  blnnderB,  it  might  be  said  that  he  sometimea 
laid  himself  open  to  defeat.  Grant  and  Sheridan,  bad  they 
been  in  place  of  Shields  and  Fremont,  voold  hardly  have 
goffered  him  to  escape  from  Harper's  Ferry ;  Sherman 
voald  probably  have  crashed  him  at  the  Second  Manassas; 
Thomas  would  not  have  been  sorprised  at  Chancellorsville. 
But  Jackson  only  pashed  daring  to  its  limits  when  it 
was  safe  to  do  so.  He  knew  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with, 
and  in  whatever  situation  he  might  find  himself  he  in- 
variably reserved  more  than  one  means  of  escape. 

On  the  field  of  battle  his  mancsuvres  were  always  sound 
and  often  brilliant.  He  never  foiled  to  detect  the  key-point 
of  a  position,  or  to  make  the  best  ase  of  the  ground.  On  the 
defensive  his  fianks  were  always  strong  and  his  troops  con- 
cealed both  from  view  and  fire ;  on  the  offensive  he  invari- 
ably attacked  where  he  was  least  expected.  He  handled  the 
three  arms,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  in  the  closest 
combination  and  with  the  maximum  of  effect.  Except  at 
Eemstown,  where  Gamett  interfered,  his  reserve  was  in- 
variably put  in  at  exactly  the  right  moment,  and  he  bo 
manipulated  his  command  that  he  was  always  strongest  at 
the  decisive  point.  Nor  did  he  forget  that  a  battle  is  only 
half  won  where  there  ia  no  puiaoit,  and  whenever  he  held 
command  upon  the  field,  his  troopa,  eapeciaJly  the  cavalry, 
were  so  disposed  that  from  the  very  outset  the  enemy'a 
retreat  was  menaced.  The  soldiers,  sharers  in  his  achieve- 
ments, compared  his  tactical  leading  with  that  of  others, 
and  gave  the  palm  to  Jackson.  An  ofBcer  of  his  staff,  who 
served  continuously  with  Ae  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
says:  'I  was  eng^ed  in  no  great  battle  subsequent  to 
Jaokeon's  death  in  which  I  did  not  see  the  opportunity 
which,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  have  seized,  and  have 
routed  our  opponents ; ' '  and  General  Lone  writes  that  on 
many  a  hard-fought  field,  subsequent  to  Chancellorsville,  he 
heard  his  veterans  exclaim :  '  Oh  for  another  Jackson  1 ' 

Until  Jackson  fell  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  except 
when  his  advice  was  overruled,  had  never  missed  an 
opening.  Afterwards  it  missed  many.  Gettysbnrg,  which 
■  Major  HoiohkiH,  aS-A. 
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should  have  been  decisive  of  the  war,  was  pre-eminently  a 
battle  of  lost  opportunities,  and  there  are  others  which  fall 
into  the  same  category.  It  is  a  perfectly  fair  assumption, 
then,  that  Jackson,  so  unerring  was  his  insight,  would  not 
only  have  proved  an  efficient  substitute  for  Lee,  but  that  he 
would  have  won  such  fame  as  would  have  placed  him,  as  it 
placed  his  great  commander,  among  the  most  illnstrious 
soldiers  of  all  ages.  With  any  of  his  contemporaries,  not 
even  excepting  Lee,  he  compares  more  than  fiavourably. 
Most  obedient  of  subordinates  as  he  was,  his  strategical  views 
were  not  always  in  accordance  with  those  of  his  Commander- 
in-Chief.  If  Jackson  had  been  in  charge  of  the  operations, 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  would  never  have  been 
fought ;  Pope  would  have  been  cut  off  from  the  Rappahan- 
nock ;  McClellan  would  have  found  the  whole  Conf^erate 
army  arrayed  against  him  at  South  Mountain,  or  would  have 
been  attacked  near  Frederick ;  and  Burnside  would  have 
been  encountered  on  the  North  Anna,  where  defeat  would 
probably  have  proved  his  ruin.  It  is  difficult  to  compare 
him  with  Lee.  A  true  estimate  of  Lee's  genius  is  im- 
possible, for  it  can  never  be  known  to  what  extent  his 
designs  were  thwarted  by  the  Confederate  Government. 
Lee  served  Mr.  Davis;  Jackson  served  Lee,  wisest  and 
most  helpful  of  masters.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
Jackson  in  one  respect  was  Lee's  superior.  His  courage, 
physical  and  morsJ,  was  not  more  brilliant  or  more 
steadfast ;  his  tactical  skill  no  greater ;  but  he  was  made 
of  sterner  stuff.  His  self-confidence  was  supreme.  He 
never  doubted  his  ability,  with  God's  help,  to  carry  out  any 
task  his  judgment  approved.  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
oppressed  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  shortcomings. 
Jackson  never  held  but  one  council  of  war.  Lee  seldom 
made  an  important  movement  without  consulting  his  corps 
commanders.  Jackson  kept  his  subordinates  in  their  place, 
exacting  from  his  generals  the  same  implicit  obedience  he 
exacted  from  his  corporals.  Lee  lost  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  because  he  allowed  his  second  in  command  to 
argue  instead  of  marching.  Nor  was  that  poUtical  courage, 
which  Nelson  declared  is  as  necessary  for  a  commander  as 
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militarj  courage,  a  component  port  of  Lee'B  character.'  On 
aBBuming  command  of  the  Arm;  of  Northern  Virginia,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Davis'  protestations,  he  resigned  the  control 
of  the  whole  forces  of  the  Confederacy,  and  he  submitted 
without  complaint  to  interference.  Jackson's  action  when 
Loring's  regiments  were  ordered  book  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  would  have  brooked  no 
meddling  with  his  designs  when  once  they  had  received  the 
sauction  of  the  Cabinet.  At  the  same  time,  it  mast  remain 
undetermined  whether  Jackson  was  equal  to  the  vast  re- 
sponsibilities which  Lee  bore  with  such  steadfast  coorage ; 
whether  he  could  have  administered  a  great  army,  onder 
the  most  untoward  circumstances,  with  the  same  snccess ; 
whether  he  could  have  assuaged  the  jealoosiea  of  the 
different  States,  and  have  dealt  so  tactfully  with  both 
officers  and  men  that  there  should  have  been  no  friction 
between  Yirginiana  and  Georgians,  Tezans  and  Carolinians. 
It  is  probable  that  Jackson's  temper  was  more  akin  to 
Grant's  than  Lee's.  Grant  had  the  a&me  whole-hearted 
regard  for  the  caase;  the  same  disregard  for  the  individual. 
He  was  just  as  ready  as  Jackson  to  place  a  recalcitrant 
subordinate,  no  matter  how  high  his  rank,  under  instant 
arrest,  and  towards  the  incompetent  and  cnsuccessful  he 
was  just  as  pitiless.  Jackson,  however,  had  the  finer  in- 
tellect. The  Federal  Commander-in-Chief  was  unquestion- 
ably  a  great  soldier,  greater  than  those  who  overlook  his 
difficulties  in  the  '64  campaign  ate  disposed  to  admit.  As 
a  strategist  he  ranks  high.  But  Grant  was  no  master  of 
stratagem.  There  was  no  mystery  about  his  operations. 
His  manceuvres  were  strong  and  straightforward,  but  he  had 
no  skill  in  deceiving  his  adversary,  and  his  tactics  were  not 
always  of  a  high  order.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
OD  the  field  of  battle  his  ability  was  equal  to  that  of 
Sherman,  or  of  Sherman's  great  antagonist,  Johnston. 
Elsewhere  be  was  their  superior.  Both  Sherman  and 
Johnston  were  methodical  rather  than  brilliaDt ;  patimt, 
confident,  and  far-seeing  as  they  were,  strictly  observant 
of  the  established  principles  of  war,  they  were  without  a 
'  Lord  Wolselef,  Uacnttilan't  Magtumt,  Muota,  1867. 
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touch  of  that  aggressive  genius  which  distinguished  Lee, 
Grant,  and  Jackson. 

Nevertheless,  to  put  Jackson  above  Grant  is  to  place  him 
high  on  the  list  of  illustrious  captains.    Yet  the  claim  is  not 
extravagant.    If  his  military  characteristics  are  compared 
with  those  of  so  great  a  soldier  as  Wellington,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  many  respects  they  run  on  parallel  lines.     Both 
had  perfect  confidence  in  their  own  capacity.    *  I  can  do,' 
said  Jackson,  *  whatever  I  will  to  do ; '  while  the  Duke,  when 
a  young  general  in  India,  congratulated  himself  that  he 
had  learned  not  to  be  deterred  by  apparent  impossibilities. 
Both  were  patient,  fighting  on  their  own  terms,  or  fighting 
not  at  all.     Both  were  prudent,  and  yet,  when  audacity 
was  justified  by  the  character  of  their  opponent  and  the 
condition  of  his  troops,  they  took  no  counsel  of  their 
fears.    They  were  not  enamoured  of  the  defensive,  for  they 
knew  the  value  of  the  initiative,  and  that  ofiensive  strategy 
is  the  strategy  which  annihilates.    Yet,  when  their  enemy 
remained  concentrated,  they  were  content  to  wait  till  they 
could  induce  him  to  disperse.    Both  were  masters  of  rase 
and  stratagem,  and  the  Virginian  was  as  industrious  as 
the  Englishman.    And  in  yet  another  respect  they  were 
alike.     'In  issuing  orders  or  giving  verbal  instruction, 
Jackson's  words  were  few  and  simple;  but  they  were  so 
clear,  so  comprehensive  and  direct,  that  no  officer  could 
possibly  misunderstand,  and  none  dared  disobey.'  *    Exactly 
the  same  terms  might  be  applied  to  Wellington.     Again, 
although  naturally  impetuous,  glorying  in  war,  they  had 
no  belief  in  a  lucky  star;   their  imagination  was  always 
controlled  by  common-sense,  and,  unlike  Napoleon,  their 
ambition   to   succeed  was   always    subordinate    to    their 
judgment.    Yet  both,  when  circumstances  were  imperative, 
were  greatly  daring.     The  attacks  at  Groveton  and  at  Chan- 
cellorsville  were  enterprises  instinct  with  the  same  intensity 
of  resolution  as  the  storm  of  Badajos  and  Giudad  Bodrigo,  the 
passage  of  the  Douro,  the  great  counterstroke  of  Salamanca. 
On  the  field  of  battle  the  one  was  not  more  vigilant  nor 
imperturbable  than  the  other,  and  both  possessed  a  due 

*  General  J.  B.  Gordon. 
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eense  of  proportion.  They  knew  exactly  bov  mnch  they 
could  effect  themselves,  and  how  much  must  be  left  to 
others.  Beoognising  that  when  once  the  action  had  opened 
the  sphere  in  which  their  authority  could  be  exercised  was 
very  limited,  they  gave  their  subordinates  a  free  hand, 
issuing  few  ordeia,  and  encouraging  their  men  rather  by 
example  than  by  words.  Both,  too,  had  that '  most  rare 
faculty  of  coming  to  prompt  and  sure  conclosiouB  in  sudden 
exigencies — the  certain  mark  of  a  master-spirit  in  war.'  * 
At  Bull  Bun,  Jackson  was  ordered  to  support  Evans  at  the 
Stone  Bridge.  Learning  that  the  left  was  compromised, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  turned  aside,  and  placed 
bis  brigade  in  the  only  position  where  it  could  have  held  its 
ground.  At  Groveton,  when  he  received  the  news  that  the 
Federal  left  wing  was  retreating  on  Centreville  across  his 
front,  the  order  for  attack  was  issued  almost  before  he  had 
read  the  dispatch.  At  Chancelloraville,  when  General  Fitz- 
bngb  Lee  showed  him  the  enemy's  right  wing  dispersed  and 
unsuspecting,  he  simply  turned  to  his  courier  and  said, 
'Let  the  cMumn  cross  the  road,'  and  his  plan  of  battle 
was  designed  with  the  same  rapidity  as  Wellington's  at 
Salamanca  or  Assaye. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  Jackson's  disposi- 
tions for  defence  differed  in  no  degree  from  those  of  the 
great  Duke.  His  visit  to  Waterloo,  perhaps,  taught  the 
American  soldier  the  value  and  importance  of  concealing 
his  troops  on  the  defensive.  It  was  not,  however,  from 
Wellington  that  he  learned  to  keep  hia  plans  to  himself  and 
to  use  every  effort  to  mislead  his  adversary.  Yet  no  general, 
not  even  Napoleon  himself,  brought  about  so  many  startling 
surprises  as  Wellington.  The  passage  of  the  Douro,  the 
storm  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  the  flank  attack  at  Yittoria, 
the  passage  of  the  Adour,  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa — 
were  each  and  all  of  them  utterly  unexpected  by  the  French 
marshals ;  and  those  were  by  no  means  the  only,  or  the 
most  conspicuous,  instances.  Was  ever  general  more  sur- 
prised than  Massdna,  when  pnrsuing  hia  retreating  foe 
through  Portugal,  in  full  anticipation  of '  driving  the  leopards 
■  Naplv. 
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into  the  sea/  he  suddenly  saw  before  him  the  frowning 
lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  the  great  fortress  which  had  sprung 
from  earth,  as  it  were,  at  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand  ? 

The  dispatches  and  correspondence  of  the  generals  who 
were  opposed  to  Wellington  are  the  clearest  evidence  of  his 
extraordinary  skill.      Despite  their  long  experience,  their 
system  of  spies,  their  exceUent  cavalry,  superior,  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Peninsular  War,  both  in  numbers  and 
training,  to  the  English,  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  the 
French  had  more  than  the  vaguest  knowledge  of  his  move- 
ments, his  intentions,  or  his  strength.    On  no  other  theatre 
of  war — and  they  were  familiar  with  many — had  they  enooon- 
tered  so  mysterious  an  enemy.    And  what  was  the  result  ? 
Constantly  surprised  themselves,  they  at  length  hesitated 
to  attack  even  isolated  detachments.    At  Guinaldo,  in  1812, 
Marmont,  with  80,000  soldiers,  refused  to  assault  a  ridge 
occupied  by  no  more  than  18,000.    The  morning  of  Quatre- 
Bras,  when  that  important  position  was  but  thinly  held, 
even  Ney  was  reluctant  to  engage.    In  the  judgment  of 
himself  and  his  subordinates,  who  had  met  Wellington 
before,  the  fact  that  there  were  but  few  red  jackets  to  be 
seen  was  no  proof  whatever  that  the  whole  allied  army  was 
not  close  at  hand,  and  the  opportunity  was  suffered  to 
escape.     Other  generals  have  been  content  with  surprising 
the  enemy  when  they  advanced  against  him ;  WelHngton 
and  Jackson  sought  to  do  so  even  when  they  were  confined 
to  the  defensive. 

And  in  still  another  respect  may  a  likeness  be 
found.  Jackson's  regard  for  truth  was  not  more  scrupulous 
than  Wellington's.  Neither  declined  to  employ  every 
legitimate  means  of  deceiving  their  enemies,  but  both  were 
absolutely  incapable  of  self-deception.  And  this  character- 
istic was  not  without  effect  on  their  military  conduct. 
Although  never  deterred  by  diflBculties,  they  distinguished 
clearly  between  the  possible  and  the  impossible.  To  gain 
great  ends  they  were  willing  to  rim  risks,  but  if  their  plans 
are  carefully  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  margin  left 
to  chance  was  small.  The  odds  were  invariably  in  their 
favour.     In    conception   as  in   execution    obstacles    were 


resolately  laced,  and  the;  weie  constitationally  unable  to 
dose  their  eyes  to  contingencies  that  might  prove  minoaB. 
The  promise  of  great  resolts  was  never  Buffered  to  cajole 
them  into  ignoring  the  perils  that  might  beset  their  path. 
Imagination  might  display  in  vivid  coloare  the  bqcccsb  that 
might  accrue  from  some  aadacioas  venture,  but  if  one  step 
was  obscure  the  idea  was  onhesitatingly  rejected.  Un- 
dazzled  by  the  proBpect  of  personal  glory,  they  formed  '  a 
trae,  not  an  imtrue,  picture  of  the  business  to  be  done,'  and 
their  plans,  conBequently,  were  without  a  flaw.  Brilliant, 
indeed,  were  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  aatonishing 
his  BQccesees,  but  he  who  had  so  often  deceived  others  in  the 
end  deceived  himself.  Accustomed  to  the  dark  dealings  of 
intrigue  and  chicanery,  hie  judgment,  once  so  penetrating, 
became  blunted.  He  believed  what  he  wished  to  believe, 
and  not  that  which  was  fact.  More  than  once  in  his  later 
campaignB  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  chances  were 
with  him  when  in  reality  they  were  terribly  against 
him.  He  trusted  to  the  star  that  had  befriended  him  at 
Marengo  and  at  Aspem ;  that  is,  he  would  not  admit  the 
tmth,  even  to  himself,  that  he  had  been  overdaring,  that 
it  was  fortune,  and  fortune  alone,  that  had  saved  him  from 
destrnction,  and  Moscow  and  Vittoria,  Leipsio  and  Water- 
loo, were  the  result. 

But  although  there  was  a  aignal  resemblance,  both  in 
their  military  characters  as  in  their  methods  of  war, 
between  Wellington  and  Jackson,  the  parallel  cannot  be 
pushed  beyond  certain  well-defined  limits.  It  is  impOBsibte 
to  compare  their  intellectual  capacity.  Wellington  waa 
called  to  an  ampler  field  and  far  heavier  reaponatbilitiea. 
Not  as  a  soldier  alone,  bat  as  financier,  diplomatist, 
statesman,  he  had  his  part  to  play.  While  Napoleon 
languished  on  his  lonely  island,  bis  great  conqueror,  the 
plenipotentiary  of  his  own  Government,  the  most  tmsted 
coansellor  of  many  sovereigns,  the  adviser  of  foreign  Ad- 
ministrations, was  universally  acknowledged  as  the  master- 
mind of  Europe.  Nor  was  the  mark  which  Wellington  left 
on  history  insignificant.  The  results  of  his  victories  were 
lasting.    The  freedom  of  the  nations  was  restored  to  them, 
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and  land  and  sea  became  the  thoroughfares  of  peace. 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  owes  no  single  material  benefit 
to  Stonewall  Jackson.  In  the  cause  of  progress  or  of  peace 
he  accomplished  nothing.  The  principle  he  fought  for,  the 
right  of  secession,  lives  no  longer,  even  in  the  South.  He 
won  battles.  He  enhanced  the  reputation  of  American 
soldiers.  He  proved  in  his  own  person  that  the  manhood 
of  Virginia  had  suffered  no  decay.  And  this  was  all.  But 
the  fruits  of  a  man's  work  are  not  to  be  measured  by  a  mere 
utilitarian  standard.  In  the  minds  of  his  own  countrymen 
the  memory  of  Wellington  is  hallowed  not  so  much  by  his 
victories,  as  by  his  unfaltering  honesty  and  his  steadfast 
regard  for  duty,  and  the  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson  is  fraught 
with  lessons  of  still  deeper  import. 

Not  only  with  the  army,  but  with  the  people  of  the 
South,  his  influence  while  he  lived  was  very  great.  From 
him  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  Confederate  soldiers 
learned  the  self-denial  which  is  the  root  of  all  religion, 
the  self-control  which  is  the  root  of  all  manliness.^  Beyond 
the  confines  of  the  camps  he  was  personally  unknown.  In 
the  social  and  political  circles  of  Bichmond  his  figure  was 
unfamiliar.  When  his  body  lay  in  state  the  majority  of 
those  who  passed  through  the  Hall  of  Bepresentatives  looked 
upon  his  features  for  the  first  time.  He  had  never  been 
called  to  council  by  the  President,  and  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  with  but  few  exceptions,  had  no  acquaintance 
with  the  man  who  acted  while  they  deliberated.  But  his 
fame  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  not  merely  the  fame  of 
his  victories,  but  of  his  Christian  character.  The  rare 
union  of  strength  and  simplicity,  of  child-like  faith  and  the 
most  fiery  energy,  had  attracted  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
coimtry,  of  the  North  as  well  as  of  the  South  ;  and  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  where  with  breathless  interest  the  parent 
islands  were  watching  the  issue  of  the  mighty  conflict,  it 
seemed  that  another  Cromwell  without  Cromwell's  ambition, 
or  that  another  Wolfe  with  more  than  Wolfe's  ability,  had 
arisen  among  the  soldiers  of  the  youngest  of  nations. 
And  this  interest  was  intensified  by  his  untimely  end. 

^  See  Note  at  end  of  volame. 
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When  it  was  reported  that  Jaokstm  bad  follen,  men  mat- 
mured  in  their  dismay  against  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty. 
'  Why,'  they  asked, '  had  one  so  pore  and  so  apright  be^ 
suddenly  oat  down  ? '  Yet  a  sofficient  answer  was  not  &r 
to  seek.  To  the  English  race,  in  whatever  qnarter  of  the 
globe  it  holds  dominion,  to  the  race  of  Alfred  and  De  Mont- 
fort,  of  Brace  and  Hampden,  of  Washington  and  Gordon, 
the  ideal  of  manhood  has  ever  been  a  high  one.  Self-sacrifice 
and  the  single  heart  are  the  attribates  which  it  most 
deUghte  to  honour ;  and  chief  uuongst  its  accepted  heroes 
are  those  soldier-saints  who,  sealing  their  devotion  with 
their  lives,  have  won 

Daatli's  lojol  purple  in  the  foeman'e  lines. 

So,  from  his  narrow  grave  on  the  green  hillside  at 
Lexington,  Jackson  speaks  with  voice  more  powerfol  than 
if,  passing  peacefully  away,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and 
honours,  be  had  found  a  resting-place  in  some  proud 
sepulchre,  erected  by  a  victorious  and  grateful  common- 
wealth. And  who  is  there  who  can  refuse  to  listen  ?  His 
creed  may  not  he  ours ;  bat  in  whom  shall  we  find  a  firmer 
faith,  a  mind  more  humble,  a  sincerity  more  absolate?  He 
had  his  temptations  like  the  rest  of  us.  His  possionB  were 
strong ;  his  temper  was  hot ;  forgiveness  never  came  easily 
to  him,  and  he  loved  power.  He  dreaded  strong  liqnor 
because  he  liked  it ;  and  if  in  his  nature  there  were  great 
capacities  for  good,  there  were  none  the  less,  had  it  been  once 
perverted,  great  capacities  for  evil.  Fearless  and  strong, 
self-dependent  and  ambitious,  he  had  within  him  the 
making  of  a  Napoleon,  and  yet  his  name  ia  without  spot  or 
blemish.  From  his  boyhood  onward,  until  he  died  on  the 
Bappahannook,  he  was  the  very  model  of  a  Christian  gentle- 
man : — 

E'en  u  he  trod  that  dnv  to  Ood,  to  walked  he  &om  his  birth, 
In  ftimplenew,  and  gentleneBa,  And  bononi,  and  olean  mirth, 

Paradox  as  it  may  sound,  the  great  rebel  was  the  most 
loyal  of  men.  His  devotion  to  Virginia  was  hardly  snr- 
passed  by  his  devotion  to  his  wife,  and  he  made  no  secret 
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of  his  absolute  dependence  on  a  higher  power.  Every  action 
waB  a  prayer,  for^every  action  waf  begSi  and  ended  in  the 
name  of  the  Almighty.  CSonsciously  and  onconscioaslj, 
in  deed  as  in  word,  in  the  quiet  of  his  home  and  in  the 
tumult  of  battle,  he  fastened  to  his  soul  those  golden  chains 
'  that  bind  the  whole  round  earth  about  the  feet  of  Ood.' 
Nor  was  their  burden  heavy.  *  He  was  the  happiest  man/ 
says  one  of  his  Mends, '  I  ever  knew/  and  he  was  wont  to 
express  his  surprise  that  others  were  less  happy  than  himself. 

But  there  are  few  with  Jackson's  power  of  concentra- 
tion. He  fought  evil  with  the  same  untiring  energy  that  he 
fought  the  North.  His  relations  to  his  moral  duties  were 
governed  by  the  same  strong  purpose,  the  same  clear 
perception  of  the  aim  to  be  achieved,  and  of  the  means 
whereby  it  was  to  be  achieved,  as  his  manoeuvres  on  the 
field  of  battle.  He  was  always  thorough.  And  it  was 
because  he  was  thorough — true,  steadfast,  and  consistent, 
— that  he  reached  the  heroic  standard.  His  attainments 
were  not  varied.  His  interests,  so  far  as  his  life's  work 
was  concerned,  were  few  and  narrow.  Beyond  his  religion 
and  the  army  he  seldom  permitted  his  thoughts  to  stray. 
His  acquaintance  with  art  was  small.  He  meddled  little 
with  politics.  His  scholarship  was  not  profound,  and  he 
was  neither  sportsman  nor  naturalist.  Compared  with 
many  of  the  prominent  figures  of  history  the  range  of  his 
capacity  was  limited. 

And  yet  Jackson's  success  in  his  own  sphere  was  pheno- 
menal, while  others,  perhaps  of  more  pronounced  ability, 
seeking  success  in  many  different  directions,  have  failed  to 
find  it  in  a  single  one.  Even  when  we  contrast  his  recorded 
words  with  the  sayings  of  those  whom  the  world  calls  great 
— statesmen,  orators,  authors — his  inferiority  is  hardly 
apparent.  He  saw  into  the  heart  of  things,  both  human 
and  divine,  far  deeper  than  most  men.  He  had  an  ex- 
traordinary facility  for  grasping  the  essential  and  discarding 
the  extraneous.  His  language  was  simple  and  direct, 
without  elegance  or  embellishment,  and  yet  no  one  has 
excelled  him  in  crystallising  great  principles  in  a  single 
phrase.     The  few  maxims  which   fell   from   his  lips   are 
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almost  a  complete  aommary  of  the  art  of  war.  Neither 
Frederick,  oor  Wellington,  nor  Napoleon  realised  more 
deeply  the  eimple  troths  which  ever  since  men  first  took 
up  arms  bare  been  the  elemeats  of  success ;  and  not 
Hampden  himself  beheld  vith  clearer  insight  the  dntiea 
and  obligations  which  devolve  on  those  who  love  their 
coontry  well,  bat  freedom  more. 

It  is  possible  that  the  conflicts  of  the  South  are  not 
yet  ended.  In  America  men  pray  for  peace,  but  dark  and 
mysterioas  forces,  threatening  the  very  fouDdations  of  civio 
liberty,  are  stirring  even  now  beneath  their  feet.  The  War 
of  Secession  may  be  the  precursor  of  a  fiercer  and  a  mightier 
straggle,  and  the  volunteers  of  the  Confederacy,  enduring 
all  things  and  sacrificing  all  things,  the  prototype  and 
model  of  a  new  army,  in  which  North  and  South  shall 
march  to  battle  side  by  side.  Abtit  <nnen  /  Bat  in  what- 
ever fashion  his  own  countrymen  may  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  future,  the  story  of  Stonewall  Jackson  will 
tell  them  in  what  spirit  they  should  be  faced.  Nor  has  that 
story  a  message  for  America  alone.  The  hero  who  lies 
buried  at  Lexington,  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  belongs  to  a 
race  that  is  not  confined  to  a  single  continent;  and  to 
those  who  speak  the  same  tongue,  and  in  whose  veins  the 
same  blood  flows,  his  words  come  home  like  an  echo  of  all 
that  is  noblest  in  their  history :  '  What  is  life  without 
honour?  Degradation  is  worse  than  death.  We  must 
think  of  the  living  and  of  those  who  are  to  come  after 
us,  and  see  that  by  God's  blessing  we  transmit  to  them 
the  freedom  we  have  ourselvoB  inherited-' 
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NOTE   I 

Mr.  W.  P.  St  John,  President  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  New 
York,  relates  the  following  incident : — A  year  or  two  ago  he  was  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  with  General  Thomas  Jordan,  G.S.A.,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day  they  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in 
a  wild  and  lonely  place ;  there  was  no  village,  and  no  honse,  save  a 
rough  shanty  for  the  use  of  the  *  track- walker  *  on  the  railroad.  It 
was  not  an  attractive  place  for  rest,  yet  here  they  were  forced  to  pass 
the  night,  and  to  sit  down  to  such  supper  as  might  be  |)rovided  in  so 
desolate  a  spot.  The  unprepossessing  look  of  everything  was  com- 
pleted when  the  host  came  in  and  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  A  bear  out  of  the  woods  could  hardly  have  been  rougher,  with 
his  unshaven  hair  and  unkempt  beard.  He  answered  to  the  type  of 
border  ruffian,  and  his  appearance  suggested  the  dark  deeds  that  mi^^ 
be  done  here  in  secret,  and  hidden  in  ue  forest  gloom.  Lnagine  the 
astonishment  of  the  travellers  when  this  rough  backwoodsman  rapped 
on  the  table  and  bowed  his  head.  And  such  a  prayer  1  *  Never,*  says 
Bir.  St.  John,  *  did  I  hear  a  petition  that  more  evidently  came  from 
the  heart.  It  was  so  simple,  so  reverent,  so  tender,  so  full  of  humility 
and  penitence,  as  well  as  of  thankfulness.  We  sat  in  silence,  and  as 
soon  as  we  recovered  ourselves  I  whispered  to  General  Jordan,  '*  Who 
can  he  be  ?  "  To  which  he  answered,  **  I  don't  know,  but  he  must  be 
one  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  old  soldiers."  And  he  was.  As  we 
walked  out  in  the  open  air,  I  accosted  our  new  acquaintance,  and 
after  a  few  questions  about  the  country,  asked,  ^  Were  you  in  the 
war  ?  "  "  On,  yes,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  **  I  was  out  with  Old  Stone- 
wall." * — Southern  Historical  Society  Papers^  vol.  xix.  p.  371. 
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109,  1S6,  386.  347,  279,  387,  S43, 

S70.  876,  484-S 
Cedarrille,  Va.,   oavalij  engagement 

near,  i.  319-30 
Ceno  Oordo.  battle  of,  i.  30-3,  86,  SS, 

46 
ObaDoeUonriile,   battle   of,   ahapten 

izili.  and  xiiv.,  L  423, 438 ;  iL  167, 

S70.  465,  487,  490, 491 


SX  607 

OhanUllT  oi  Ox  Hill,  engagement  at, 

iL  188-6,  387 
OhapIainB,  L  444 ;  iL  399 
Chapnltepea,  battle  ot,  i.  40-8,  «6-6, 

60,64 
Chew,  CapL.  O.S.A.,  i.  230;  iL  376 
Ohonibtueo,  battle  ot,  L  88-9,  50 
Oindad  Bodiigo,  liege  ot,  ii.  490 
aiaiuewita,Qen.,L407;  iL  196 

Xnald-Marahal  Lord,  iL  866 
Qen.,  aB.A.,  it.  336,  371, 448 
Coereton,  L  98-7, 101-3 
Oold  Haibotu,  battle  ol   (See  Oiun*i^ 

Cold  Harbotur,  Maoud  battle  of,  1864, 

U.  228 
CoUi,  Qen.,  L  418,  418 
Oolqnitt,  Oen.,  C.S.A.,  u,  871,441, 444 
Colston,   Oen.,    C.S.A.,  IL  413,    441, 

447-9,  465,  460,  487 
Colombia,  diatriot  of,  L  108-9 
Oonunaud,  aeleotiona  tor,  L  386 ;    iL 

300,  S44-6 
Command,  aTitem  ot,  ii.  843-4 
Comte  de  Paris,  it  816,  223 
Oontedarao7,  the  reeonroee  ot,  1. 111-3  i 


SOS 

Oonsoiipti,  ii.  848 
Contreraa,  battle  cd,  L  86-7,  89,  64 
Oobke,  CoL.  C.S.A.,  L  848 
Cooking,  L  233;  IL  349 
Corbin,  a  364,  388 
Corovallie,  Lord,  1.  378 
Oortez,  L  S3,  86,  36.  43 
Conoh,  Oen.,  D.BA.,  ii.  367 
Oonnoil  ot  War,  L  87 
Ooi,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  i.  814 ;  iL  86 
OiamptoD'i  Oap,  engagement  at,  iL 

234-6 
Crawford,  Oen.,  U.S.A.,  d.  247-8 
Cref  J,  battle  ot,  iL  840 
Crimean  eampaign,  L  171,  308,   336, 

423 
OromweU,  i.  64,  78,  68, 101,  lOS,  413, 

443;  iL494 
OrosB  Eeji.  battle  ot,  ohaptai  xi.,  L 

40S,  408.  419,  423,  434,  437,  44B, 

446;  iL  900,  484-6 
Cnywn  Prinoe  ot  Pnu^  iL  978 
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Cratohfield,  Ck>l.  S.,  G.S JL,  L  869 ;  iL 

50»  57»  222,  449,  458-4 
Gmmingham,  Col.,  C.SA.,  ii.  26,  85 
Oatts,  CoL,  G.S  JL,  ii.  249 


Dabnxt,  Bev.  Dr.,  Major,  O.S.A,  L 181, 

206,  258,  255,  274,  276,  286,  295, 
298,800, 803, 809, 822, 888,  879, 881, 

885,  895,  417,  429,  440,  442 ;  ii. 
17,  21,  28,  88-4,  67,  69,  71.  77, 
89,  164,  212,  818,  868-9,  885-7, 
472-8 

DaviB,  PreBident,  L  79,  181,  172-6, 
186,  201,  208,  207-8,  210,  215, 
218-9,  226,  280,  289,  294,  802,  805, 
810,  888,  409, 428 ;  ii.  69, 77-8, 122, 

207,  274-6,    280,    808,    881,    838, 

886,  845,  882,  896,  404,  488-9 
D'Erlon,  Count,  ii.  59 
Desaiz,  Qen.,  L  111 

Deserters,  i.  290;  ii.  Ill,  275-6, 
856,  864,  866,  885,  411,  425 

Discipline  (see  also  StroffgUng),  L 
16-8,  45,  48-9,  64,  104,  106, 
111,  117-8,  152-8,  161-2, 169, 179, 
198-5,  197,  208-9,  212,  214,  221, 
228,  252-4.  273,  862;  iL  86,  75, 
188,  204,  209,  276,  850,  858,  855, 
857-68,  411 

Doles,  Gen.,  C.S.A.,  ii.  441,  443 

Donnelly,  Oen.,  U.S.A.,  i.  338,  341, 
447 

Donbleday,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  ii.  146,  245, 
246,  816,  318,  328 

Douglas,  Col.  H.  K.,  C.S.A,  ii.  210, 
214,  223 

Dooro,  passage  of  river,  ii.  490 

Drayton,  Gen.,  C.S.A.,  ii.  272 

Dresden,  campaign  of,  i.  418 

Dress,  i.  68,  105,  115,  129,  221-2 ; 
ii.  205,  209.  282,  851.  853 


Eablt,  General  Jabal  A.,  O.S.A., 
i.  152, 168 ;  ii.  93-6, 101, 118-22, 145, 
148,  153-4,  157.  161-2,  165,  249, 
251,  254,  269-71,  303,  306,  808, 
810.  318-20,  329,  412,  416,  462-8, 
467 

Earthworks  and  intrenchments  (see  also 
under  Tactics),  i.  80-1,  35-40, 106, 


158,  170,  282,  283,  278,  807.  806, 
888,  391;  iL  9,  14-6,  18-9,  112, 
182-8,  200,  805,  325,  827,  347 

Eckmflhl,  campaign  of,  L  418 

Edict  of  Emancipation,  iL  888-90, 
885,411 

Elk  Bun  Valley,  position  in,  iL  199 

Elzey,  Gen.,  C.SA.,  L  161,  809,  887, 
339-401,  448 

Episcopal  Church,  L  55 

Eug^e,  Prince,  L  409 

Evans,  Gen.  N.  G.,  C.SJL,  L  149-4, 
146-7, 151,  160,  172 ;  iL  178,  808, 
242,  258,  491 

Ewell,  Gen.  B.  8.,  C.SA.,  L  25, 60,  274, 
276-7,  280-4,  288,  290,  894,  808-8, 
806-10,  814-5,  827-80,  888,  884, 
887-9,  841,  848,  845,  851,  855,  859, 
865,  867-8,  872,  874-7,  880-8,  891, 
898, 400, 415, 427, 481, 488, 488-41 ; 
ii.  18,  21,  26,  82-5,  88,  42,  44,  61, 
64-5,  85,  87-8,  90-1,  94-6,  104^, 
125-6, 129, 181, 183, 186-7, 189, 141, 
144-5, 147, 149, 155,  204,  208,  810, 
242,  271,  280,  287-8,  808 

Eylau,  battle  of,  i.  259 ;  iL  19 


Faib  Oaks,  Ya.,  battle  of.    (See  Seoen 

Pines) 
Falling  Waters,  Va.,  engagement  at, 

i.  128-80, 165 
Faulkner,     Col.     Charles,      C.SA^ 

ii.  879 
Field  exercises,  ii.  412 
Field,    Gen.,    C.S.A,    L  280,     882; 

ii.  95,  97.   153.   158-9,   161,    164, 

271  809 
Flodden,  battle  of,  ii.  332 
Floumoy,  Col.,  C.SA.,  L  810,   820, 

342 
*  Fog  of  War,  the,»  u.  194-5 
Fomo,     Col.,    C.SA.,   ii.  145,    148, 

153, 159, 164 
Forrest,  Gen.,  C.S.A,  i.  833 
Fortifications,  i.    16,  80,  85,  89,  40. 

125, 158,  213,  233, 250, 389  ;  U.  185, 

198-9,   805,  847,    850,    388,    408, 

430-1,  480 
Fortresses,  i.  28-9,  40,  109,  125;  ii. 

199 
Fox-hunting,  i.  9, 161 


PnokllD,  0«D.  W.  B.,  D.BX,  L  166 ; 
n.  5i,  66-1,  138,  170,  189,  IBS, 
234-6,  339,  aSB,  MS,  371,  81S-6, 
B90-3,  B34,  B2S 

Pr^jtet't  Fftrm,  T».,  battle  ol,  dluptw 
ziT.,  ii.  279.  486 

Fredsriok  ths  Gnat,  L  7&,  I7S,  937, 
404, 409,  410,  (14,  419, 441 ;  li.  BBS, 
497 

Vrederiekibiirg,  battle  ol,  shapter  ss., 
ii.  109,  BTO,  484 

FrtaiODt,  0«n.  John  0.,  U.B.A.,  L  91S, 
948,  9S0,  369.  371-3,  S7S,  377,  380, 
39S-<,  801-8,  B14,  B44-6,  84a-M, 
S5S-e,  BSS-61,  B68,  86S,  S67-S, 
Sn-9,  870-«,  979,  B8I,  B84,  886, 
S91-3,  B98-401,  404-fi,  408,  413-8, 
4ie,  438-4,  486,  499,  4B1-3,  4M, 
442,  446;  ii  19,  75,  U5,  199, 
843-8,  8iS,  89B,  484-0 

Frenofa,  Oen.,  U.BA.,  a.  40,  48,  961, 
317,  838 

Front  BoTal,  engagement  at,  ohapter 
z.,  L  887-8, 406,  419,  447 ;  il.  893-8 

Fnentei  d'Onot,  battle  of,  ii.  398,  880 

Falbenon,  Col.,  C.BJL,  1.  330,  340-1, 
348,  263  :  ii.  96,  S6 

Fnniten,  Col.,  CSX.  L  387 

Ouma'  Hiw,  Ta.,  battle  ol,  efaaptar 

liii.,  ii.  901, 838,  979,  841,  B48 
Oarland,  Osn.,  C.BJL,  iL  371 
Oamett,  Qen.,  O.BX,  i.  190, 194,  330, 

329,343-6,  868,  SS6,  367;  ii.  176, 

372,  370,  487 
Qarnett,  Lient.-Ool,  0.8^  ii.  93,  94, 

104 
Qeai7,  OeD..  D.SA.,  L  816,  891,  860, 

86S-6,  424,  447 
Qerman  soldien  in  America,  L  863, 

878,  875  ;  ii.  166,  889,  466 
Oett;,  Qen.,  U.5.A.,  ii.  838 
OsttTsbnrg,  battle  ot,  i.  169,  364,  4B8 ; 

ii.  378,  469,  487-8 
Gibbon,  Gen.  John,  U.S.A.,  iL  148-8, 

244-6,  316-9,  826.  838 
Oneiaenan,  i.  76 
Gordon,  Oen.  G.   H..  U.SX,  i  SS4, 

366,  370,   828-6,   899,  884,  888-9, 

447  ;  ii.  116,  134,  347-8,  368,  375 
Gordon,  Gen.  J.  B.,  0.8A.,  ii.  B96, 

486 


Graham,  fier.  Dr.,  L  199.  313,  339-80, 

368 
Grant,  Qen.  UljHei  S.,  U.SJL,  1. 38, 

44-6,  48-60,  68,  S7,  30S,  966,  376, 

488;  it.   188,   338,   338,   871,  479, 

486,  487,  489,  490 
Oravelotte.  battle  ot,  i.  369 1  U.  91-3, 

94,  71,  B56 
Oieeo,  Gen.,  C.BX,  i.  888 
Onena.  Gen.,  D.S^,  iL  947-9,  361 
Gregg,  Gen.,  O.S.A.,  ii.  90, 168, 166-7, 

161, 164,  371,  809,  817-8,  836-6 
Oiiflln,  Gen.,  U.B.A.,  iL  838 
0Ti«>b7,  OoL,  C.BJL,  L  808;  li.  347, 

949,  961 
OrooehT,  Uanhal,  ii.  69,  860 
Grover,  Qen.,  V.BA.,  Ii.  169 
Giomton,    battle    ot,   ohi^ter   ztL, 

U.  379,  987. 408. 490. 491 
QneiiUaa,L44,  46-6;  iLS9 
Qninaldo,  1813,  ii.  499 
GutaTDi  Adolphu,  L  409 


a.,  U.SA.,  IL  8S.4,  100, 
108,  107,  lis,  181,  188,  183-8. 186, 
911, 936,  989,  399 
Hampden.  iL  496,  496 
HamptOD,  Qen.  Wad«.  aSX,  L 148-4, 
160-1,  lao,  168,  S88;  iL   133,  167, 
806,  808,  343-8,  991,  994,  3B1,  BS6, 
887,  414 
Hanooek,  Gen.  W.  8.,  D.BA.,  IL  8S8 
Haneook,  aUiiniah  near,  L  191 
Eamiibal,  L  76,  409 ;  iL  11,  196,  BS8 
Hanoiar  Oonrt  Home,  Ta..  engage- 
ment at,  iL  4 
Barman,  OoL  W.  A.,  aSX,   L  368; 

iL3A8 
Hannan, lIajor,O.SX,  L 189,  998 
Eaiper'B  Fen?,  inveetment  at,  ehaplei 

zriiL,  iL  980,  988,  876,  479 
Harria,  Oen.  N.  O.,  C3A.,  iL  476 
HartooH,  OoL,  n.B.A.,  L  394 
Haednibal,  IL  196 
Hatch,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  L  388,  888,  SS4, 

447  ;  U.  168, 17S,  175, 178 
Hawkf,  Major,  O.B.A.,  i.  183 ;  iL  471 
HRjea,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  iL  447 
Han,  Qen.,  0.8JL,  IL  164,  971 
Heinlaleinan,  Gen.   B.  P..  TI.B.A.,  L 
143-8, 168 ;  iL  68, 133 
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Hill,  Gen.  A  P.,  O.S.A,  L  50,  895, 
397 ;  iL  9,  12-4, 15-6,  21-6,  28-88, 
85,  88,  42,  45,  47-8,  54,  61-2,  65, 
80,  88-5,  88,  90-1,  94,  104-5,  125, 
181, 141,  145,  149,  152-8,  156-62, 
208,  215,  219,  221-4,  285-6,  241-8, 
254,  258-9,  261,  269-70,  804,  808, 
810-1,  816,  819,  820,  866,  870,  412, 
482,  441,  442,  448-51,  455,  459-60, 
467,  478 

HUl,  Gen.  D.  H.,  G.SA.,  i.  27,  50,  55, 
176,  200, 202, 216-8, 897 ;  iL  9, 12-4, 
17-8,  29,  80,  82-6,  40,  42,  52,  55-8, 
61-5,  79,  111,  122,  167,  205,  208, 
220,  224-6,  286,  238,  241-2,  244, 
247-51,  254-5,  257,  271,  276,  280, 
803,  805,  808,  810-1,  820,  829,  857, 
861,  875,  882,  405 

Hiiohoook,  Gen.,  U.S.A,  i.  294 

Hoohe,  Gen.,  i.  Ill 

Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  ii.  466 

Hoke,  Gen.,  O.S.A,  ii  819 

Holmes,  Gen.,  C.SA.,  ii.  9,  11,  47-8, 
59,  61,  65 

Hood,  Gen.  J.  B.,  C.SA.,  L  894;  iL 
26,  85-6,  88,  42,  119,  168,  286, 
241-2,  244,  247-9,  251,  254-5,  262, 
272,  810,  822-8,  829,  848,  858,  407, 
425,455 

Hooker,  Gen.  Joseph,  U.S.A.,  1.  50; 
ii.  68,  122,  186,  189-40,  15^-9, 
166,  179,  187-8,  216,  226.  287, 
240-50,  255,  261,  272,  275,  806, 
814,  828,  837,  841,  404,  406-10, 
412-19,  422-28,  430-1,  434,  488-9, 
445,  449, 453,  457-60, 462-6,  468-9, 
472,  486 

Horsemanship,  i.  70,  161,  198,  224, 
362 ;  iL  339-40 

Horse-masters,  i.  225 

Horse-raoing,  L  9 

Horses,  L  9,  111,  161,  224  ;  ii.  115, 
186,  189,  273,  292-3,  299,  414 

Hotchkiss,  Major  J.,  C.S.A.,  L  181,  303, 
349,  381,  416,  440;  u.  87,  110,  215, 
241,  327,  431-2,  436,  451,  487 

Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.,  U.B.A,  i.  152, 
168 ;  ii.  328,  416,  427,  486,  488-40, 
442,  444,  465-6 

Hoger,  Gen.,  C.S.A.,  L  50 ;  ii.  9, 11, 14, 
46,  47-8,  62-4,  68-9,  61-2,  65 

Humphreys,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  iL  267.  328 


Hundley's  Oomer,  Va.,  engagement  tt 

ti.  16,  22 
Hunt,  Gen.,  U.SA.,  iL  66 
Honter,  Gen.,  U.SA.,  L  142-8«  168 ;  u. 

78,84 

Imbodik,  Gen.,  C.S.A,  L  121,   144-5, 

149,  168,  878,  420,  489 
•  Immortals,'  the,  L  15-6 
India,  L  58 
Indians,  L  5-6,  24-5 
Information  in  war.    (See  InteUigBnce, 

etc.) 
Inkermann,  battle  of,  iL  175,  840 
InteUigenoe  Department  and  Liforma- 

tion,  L  224,  282,  268-9,  287,  326-7, 

412-4,  422-8 ;  iL  89,  82-8,  89,  120, 

146, 170-1, 188-9,  198-5,  218,  415, 

418-9,  427 
Interior  lines.    (See  SiraUgyi 
Irish  soldiers  in  America,  L  242,  811 ; 

iL840 
Ironsides,  the,  1.  226, 448 
Italy,  campaign  of,  L  418,  419 
Irerson,  GoL,  O.SA.,  iL  441,  448 

Jaoxsoh,  Oummdis,  uncle  of  Gen.  T  J. 

Jackson,  L  7, 8, 10, 11 
Jackson,  Blizabeth,  1. 6 
Jackson  family,  characteristics  of,  L 

3,5-6 
Jackson  family,  origin  of,  L  8-4 
Jackson,  Gen.,  President  of  the  United 

SUtes,  i.  4,  15, 106 
Jackson,  John,  i.  4-6 
Jackson,  John,  father  of  Gen.  T.  J. 

Jackson,  i.  5-6 
Jackson,  Julia,  mother  of  Gen.  T.  J. 

Jackson,  L  6-7, 11,  52  ;  ii.  884 
Jackson,  Jolia,  daughter  of    Gen.  T. 

J.  Jackson,  u.  384^,  400,  470 
Jackson,  Mary  Anna,  wife  of  Gen.  T. 

J.  Jackson,   i.  69,  61,  67-78,  76, 

103-4, 116,  166,  161.  176-8,  257-8, 

272 ;  u.  55,  280,  884-5,   396,   400, 

470-1,  495 
Jackson,  Thomas  Jonathan,  'Stone- 
wall,' Lieut.-Gen.,  G.S.A. : 
Advice  overruled,  ii.  61,  78,  109, 

114, 489 
Anecdotes  of,   i.  10,  19,  20,  27, 
46-7.    68.  100,   114.    130.    134. 


JMkBoii,  Thomu  JddbUuui— 


14S,  lU,  16S,  160-6,  177,  190, 
813,  3S0,  217,  BOO,  803,  SIS-S, 
Sae,  S47-8,  S70,  894,  896,  480- 
41 ;  li.  SO-1,  S7-8,  67,  69,  70, 
71-3,  es,  9S,  116,  136-7,  148-4, 
160,  164,  303,  310,  314-6,  33S, 
2S3,  366,  369-60,  364-7,  383-4, 
803,  813-6,  816,  818,  836,864-7, 
881,  887-8,  889,  SS9,  400,  463, 
499 

To  Oadstship,  L  IS 

Pint    Begimuit  ol    utQIerr 

O^A^l34 
Hagrnder'a  Fiald  BMerj,  I  88 
PnteHonUp  a(   Hilitw;  lo- 

•tttot^LBS 
Tc^ognphiMl       DapartmeDt, 

^rginik  ToloutMH,  L  114 

Oomnund  kt  Hanwr'a  Pmtt, 
1861,  L  116 

Pint    Brlgads    ol    Armj   of 
Bheaudoth,  L  136 

Oommand     of      Diatriot     ol 
Shoiuuidwb  Vallaj,  i.  164 

Oommuid   of    Beoond    Amij 
CoipB,ii.380 
Birth,  i.  6 

BirthplMs,  L  6,  181, 16S 
Boyhood,  L  8-10,  410 
BrolhsT,  L  6,  9 

CMiofttiiTM  of,  i.  66 ;  it  370,  SSO 
Ctuldhood,  i.  7-9 
Oompared  with ; 

OTomwdl,ii.«H 

Onuit,iL469 

Hudrabal,  U.  196 

Johniton,  iL  489 


Hapolso 


196 


,  1.  33-8  1  U.  493 


Wsllingtoa,  iL  191,  4B0-S 
WoUs,  il.  494 
Critisiam  o(    hli   nuuKBHTrea    re- 
taiti,  i.  263 ;  iL  10-34, 64,  S7- 
8,100-6 


Death,  IL  47(m 

DoTotion  of  hii  man,  L  77,  166, 
386, 464;  iL  381-3,  866,  870-1, 
878-4 
Diipatohoa,  ii.  676 
Diiiatiafaction  with  eoadoot  of 
war,  L  164,  176-fi,  308-4 ;  il.  70, 
71,  891 


Banka',  L  816 
Lee'i,  iL  469-70,  477-8 
Letaher'i,  L  306 
LwdnKtoii'i,  1 68-6, 76 
UoOldlso'a,  iL  109 
Hortliara  ganenli*,   L   S83-8, 
814,83S,B9g;ii.  64,  109,479 
NorthJam  praaa*,  iL  109 
NoTthern  aoldien',  iL  328,  381 
Pteaidcnt  DkTia',  IL  470 
Pnaident    ol    Baltimore   uid 

Ohio  Bailwa;,  L  814 
Bonthem  peopU'i,  iL  74, 109, 

477,  479 
SoDthem  aoldiefB',  L  139,  166, 
177-8, 487-8 :  iL  379, 364-6, 
878-4, 881,  480 
fiwinfam's,  ii.  477 
Firat  eatimate  of : 
Hia  trienda-,  L 114 
Hu  offioera',  L  196-7,  SSS,  488- 

40;  IL  970-1 
His  troopa',  L  197-8 
FniMnl,  ii.  476-7 
Ouaida  the  oamp,  L  164 
Horaamaiiahip,  l  9, 13,  70, 116 
Inflnonoa  on  hia    aoldten,  i.  117, 

429,  433,  466 ;  iL  398,  494,  499 
Inflnenoa  on  (ha  Bontliem  people, 

u.  494 
LetleiB  of : 

On  faith,  L  71,  73,  373-8 

OiihiabavelB,L70-l 

On  itate  of  oonntry,  i.  76 

On  piomotioD,  L  114,  180;  )L 

380 

On  neaaiaitT  of  aaorM*,  L  116, 

366 
Atter  Firat  Manam*.,  j.  iss 
On  defoDoe  of  Harper'a  Ferr;, 

L136 
On  battle  of  Fiiat  Bi 

166-7 
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Jaokflon,  Thomas  Jonathan — 
Letters  of : — cont. 
On  leave  of  absence,  L  161 ;  iL 

885-6 
On   parting     with    Stonewall 

Brkade,  i.  164 
On  sdeotion  of  staff  oi&oer,  i 

179-80 
On  appointment  of  staff -oi&cer, 

1.188 
On  disoipline,  i.  196 
On  resignation  of   command, 

L904-5 
On  defence  of  Valley,  L  817-8 
On   threatening    Washington, 

L  252,  806 
On  fighting  on  Sunday,  L  257 
On  making  *  thorough  work '  of 

campaign,  L  272 
On  attac^ng    Banks,  i.    276, 

281-4 
On  Banks'  character,  i.  278 
On  obedience  of  orders,  i.  281, 

808 
On  qualities  of  West  Virginia 

troops,  i.  298 
On  straggling,  i.  427 
On     surrender     of     Harper's 

Ferry,  iL  224 
On  promotion  of  officers,  ii.  874 
On  giving  over  guns  of  Army 

Coips,  ii.  875 
On  the  people  of   the  Valley, 

ii.  876 
On  birth  of  his   daughter,  ii. 

884-5 
On  peace,  ii.  885 
Library,  i.  69 
Losses: 

At  Falling  Waters,  i.  129 
At  First  Manassas,  i.  157 
On  Bomney  expedition,  i.  195 
At  Eemstown,  i.  258,  260 
At  McDowell,  i.  299 
At  Gedarville,  i.  820 
At  Front  Boyal,  L  858 
At  Winchester,  L  858 
At  Cross  Keys,  L  876 
At  Port  Bepublic,  i.  885 
At  Valley  Campaign,  L  424 
At  Gaines'  Mill,  ii  42 
k%  Cedar  Bun,  iL  105,  287 


At  Qxoveton,  iL  146,  287 

At  Second  Manasiaa,  iL  164, 

287 
At  Chantilly,  u.  185»  887 
At  Harper's  Ferry,  u.  238,  288 
At  Shurpsburg,  iL  255,  271-2, 

288 
At  Boteler's  Ford,  iL  270 
On  theBappahannook,  iL  287 
At  Bristoe  Station,  iL  287 
At  Fredericksburg,  iL  829 
At  Chancellorsville,  ii.  467 
Marriage,  i.  59 
MiUtary  Maxims  of,  iL  496 
Attack,  i.  162-8 
Infantry  fire,  L  162 
Use  of  bayonet,  L  168,  229 
Cavalry   in   touch    with    the 

enemy,  L  842 
Strategy  of   weaker    army,  L 

412,  415, 420 ;  iL  898 
Defensive  strategy,  L  418 
Value  of  time,  L  417-8  ;  iL  481 
Mystifying  and  misleading,  L 

420 
Pursuit,  L  420 ;  iL  76-7,  481 
A  routed  army,  L  420 
Battle  against  odds,  L  420 
Point  of  attack,  L  420 
Vigour  in  attack,  L  420 ;  iL  31, 

76-7, 179.  481 
Sapidity,  L  420 ;  ii.  481 
Best  on  the  march,  i.  426 
Forced  marches,  i.  426-7 
Invasion,  L  174-5 ;  iL  77,  481 
Concentration  of  foroe,  L  175 ; 

U.77 
Councils  of  War,  L  280 
Beaping  fruits   of  victory,  iL 

822,  481 
Defensive  positions,  ii.  305 
Meeting     superior      numbers, 

U.826 
Unsuccessful  officers,  IL  342 
Promotion  of  officers,  ii.  874, 465 
Example  to  be  set  by  superior 

officers,  ii.  386 
Activity,  i.  412,  419-20 ;  U.  898 
Secret  of  success  in  war,  IL  480 
Earthworks,  ii.  481 
Loss  in  forced  marches,  ii.  482 
Patriotism,  ii.  497 


tio^  i.  lie,  117,  1S4-S, 

WMI,  4U-ff;  iLTl,  478 
Abaent-niiiided,  L   6S,   77 ;  U. 

E90  898 
AlMtomiounos^  L  60,  S96, 488 ; 

ii.496 
Abatnatum,  pover  tit,  i.  91, 69, 

T<;  ii.  B91 
Aoodtm;  of  BtatameDt,  L  62-8 ; 

ii.  S79 
AdmintiDD   of   Lea,    I    S07, 

B97-8 !  iL  77 
Admintion      of       Napolaon'i 

genius,  1.  S8,  416 
Admintion     at     OonladeiKta 

■oldler,  i.    4S7;    il.     S78-4, 

463 
Afleotion,  L  8,  32 ;  iL  495-6 
Ambition,  i.  11,  31,  38, 40,  71, 

1S7, 196  ;  il.  881,  498 
Aa^et,  1 19,  4S6. 441-3 ;  U.  71, 

870 

On  tha  t«ttle-flBld,  i.  147, 
149, 168,  S4S-4,  840 ;  iL 
84,  GO,  94.    811-3,  483, 
486 
A«  ft  Mdel,  L  14,  18,  33 
In  ounp,  ii.  888-9 
In  ohildhood,  L  9 
At  eoonoili  of  w&r,  i.  239- 

80,  897  ;  iL  69.  138 
At  Lexington,  L  SI,  68 
At  rsTiewa,  L  164^ 
On  Ecrrloa,    L  IIS,  813-8; 
Ii.4T8 
Applieation,  L  10,  16-17, 20-1, 

88,  46  i  ii.  490 
AndMi^,  1.  411 ;  ii.  487,  491 
Bible: 

Hia  gwde,  1.  61,  73 
Liteikl  inteipretation  ol  the, 

i.  61,  357 
Study  ol  the.  1. 61,  69 
Cunaraderie,  L    486-7,   4S9; 
iL87S 


488 
Oarelaaa  of  popnlu  opinion,  L 

185-6;  iL876 
Catboliaitr,  i.  4S8-9 
Chaertulneaa,  I.    8,   66-7;    iL 

81S,  S77-6 
CSidoa  of  oompudoui,  L  91 
danihip,  L  11 
Conoentntion,  powai  ol,  1. 30, 

66,  74  ;  iL  891,  896,  496 
CoQudention  foi  other*,  L  19- 

30,  488 ;  iL  874, 876 
Conversation,  i.  166 ;  ii.  889-90 
Coolnew  under  &ra,  L  41-3,  47, 

180,  147,  149,  168,  165,-487; 

iL  818, 896 
Ootirage,  moral.  L  19,  31,  77, 

4BT;  11.480 
Courage,  phjiloal,   L  10,  89, 

41-9,  77,  180, 168,  168,  244; 

iL  480-2 
Conrtear,  i.  9,   66,  116,  486, 

488  ;  iL  S76,  889-90,  408 
DeoJaion,  i.  10, 13 
DeoUion    In    emergendw,    IL 

490-1 
Devotion  to  dnt7,  L  19,  31,  88, 

78.  116,  161 
Devotion    to    Virginia,    L   99, 

108,  304,300-10  i  iL  846,  49S 
Devotion  to  hii  wife,  L  116 
DiaUke  ol  pro!anlt7,  L 145 
DiEtute  (d  ahow,  L  llfi,  129- 

80,321 
Early   riling,   tL   60,  65,  68, 

284-5 
EuneitneH,  L  13,  SO,  66,  77, 

117,  357  ;  iL  800 
Eoonomioal  habits,  i.  70 
Endnranoe,  i.  4B8 ;  U.  189, 481 
Energy,  1.  10, 43,  60, 191, 102, 

B77-0,  419,  4B6 ;  ii.  1B9,  38B, 

478,  481,  494 
Enthn8iaBm.L6e 
Estimate  ol  time,  1. 18, 187-8 
Futh,  L  71-B,  77,  168,  311; 

ii.  469,  466,  468,  495 
Family  pride,  i.  11 
Faarlaaanesa  ot  respoaalbility, 

L77;  iL480 
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Jaokflon,  Thomas  Jonaihaii— 

Personal  oharaoteristies  of : — conL 
Finesse,  i.  116 ;  U.  380 
Freedom  from  cant,  L  78 
Gentleness,  I  20,  71,  486,  489 
Gravity,  i.  8,  66 ;  a.  890 
Health,  L  9, 11,  21,  60,  69,  78, 

160-1,  214;  IL  85,  76,  885, 

481 
Horror  of  war,  L  108, 257;  ii 

885 
HospitaUty,  i.  70 ;  iL  888-9 
HomiUty,  L  445 ;  iL  495 
Imagination,  i.  66,  74,  417 ;  iL 

478,484 
Industry.    (See  AppUcaHon) 
InflezibiUty,  i.  19,  68 
Information,  range  of,  ii.  890 
Intellectoal  development,  L  21, 

28 
Intelleotnal  training  for  war,  L 

74-6,  78 ;  u.  894-6 
Kindness,  L  8,  20,  67,  76;  ii. 

864,889 
Knowledge  of  military  history, 

L  58,  420 ;  u.  890,  894-5 
Langaage,  L  78 
Literary  facility,  ii.  879 
Love  of  art,  i.  71 ;  iL  890 
Love  of  children,  L  68,  212 ;  iL 

302,  864,  400 
Love  of  fighting,  i.  27,  88,  48, 

149,  209,  439 ;  iL  481 
Love  of  history,  i.  69-70;  ii. 

890 
Love  of  home,  L  9,  71,  199, 

210 ;  iL  846 
Love  of  Nature,  i.  66,  70,  71, 

866 
Love  of  peace,  i.  108,  257 ;  ii. 

885 
Love  of  theological  discussion, 

L  165,  212 
Love  of  truth,  i.  62 
Manners.    (See  Courtesy) 
Modesty,  L  47, 198, 210 ;  ii.  870, 

880,  890,  462,  465 
Neatness,  L  68 
Never  knew  when  he  was  beaten, 

i.  150.  244,  252,  438 
Peculiar  gestures,  i.  149,  166 
Perseverance,  i.  10, 15-6,  22 


Personal    magnetiam,    L  197. 

487 
Playfulness,  L  65, 177, 212 
Power  of  drawing  inferences,  iL 

488,486 
Power  of  expression,  iL  879 
Prayer,  L  61,  68,  78,  108,  165, 

210,448-4;  iL  496 
Pride  in  his  soldiers,  L  156-7, 

166-7, 195,  448  ;  iL  841 
Parity,  i.  10, 28,  74 ;  iL  899 
Beoreations,  L  18,  60,  69,  70 
Befleotive  habits,  iL  891,  896 
Beligion  on  service,  i.  448-4 ; 

iL899 
Beliglous  views,  L  72, 168 
Beserve,  i.  18, 66,  74 
Besolution,  iL  485,  445,  481. 

491 
Beticenoe,  L 115-6 ;  iL  89,  284- 

5,488 
Beticence  as  regards  his  achieve- 
ments, L  155, 157 ;  iL  874 
SeUoontrol,  L 210 ;  u.  494 
Self-possession,  iL  478 
Self-reliance,  L  21,  28,  48 ;  iL 

488,  490,  495 
Self-sacrifice,  L  204,  209;   iL 

494 
Sense  of  honour,  i.  20 
Shrewdness,  L  14 
Shyness,  i.  18,  27,  60 ;  IL  478 
Silence,  i.  22,  68,  64,  115,  197, 

486 ;  iL  890,  891,  898,  478 
SimpUcity,  L  28,  115,  435-6 ; 

U.494 
Studious  habits,  L  18,  22,  6S-9, 

74,  410 
Study,  method  of,  L   20,   69; 

u.  891 
Study  of,  and  training  for,  war, 

L  48,  67-9,  69.  74-5,  78,  250, 

410,  416 ;  iL  894-5 
Sunday,  observance  of,  i.  61, 

257,  278,  287,  802,  448 
Tact,  i.  19, 117-8, 165,  488 
Taste  for  strong  liquor,  ii.  495 
Temper,  L  14,  71,  210,  486  ;  iL 

870,  495 
Temperance,  L  60 ;  ii.  899 
Tbankfuhiess,  L  71,  180,  156 
Thoroughness,  L  421 ;  ii.  496 


Taekfon,  Thmnu  JooMMuat — 

Penotul  ohuBetoUtiM  oU—eonL 

TnithfDinw  uid  alnoeiitj,  L 

3,  SO,  33, 68,  7<  i  iL  370,  SSO, 

499,496 

ViDdioUvinsM,   t.   19;  U.  S70, 

496 

PneUM    and   prinoiplM  ol,  mlli- 


Oare  tar  eomfort  of  men,  L 

l«fi,  193,448;  ii.S74 
Cue    of    piiTkto  rights,  1. 

166,  197-8 
Can    ot    wDOnded,  i.   SSO, 

800,  437  ;  a.  403-8 
Biamination  of  oMeen,  L 

183 


aappl7,ill8;  ii.  374,  886, 

417 
Tmmport,  L  lU;  iL  874, 

886 
Oontmand.' 

Appllostion  ot  militu;  ooda 

ta  volantoera,  ii.  SM 
Oonnoili  ot  Wu,  i.  339-80 ; 

U.  488 
Caiirt«i7  to  man,  i,  16S  ;  ii. 

866 
Datlaa  □(  oommanding  offi- 

oeie,  i.  161, 179, 193 
Emplajment      ot      regnlar 

offlotn  with  volnntMn,  i. 

181 
BmploTiiMiit  ot  nnBneoau- 

tnl  olBoen,  ii.  949,  489 
Bueontagementof  initiatiTe, 

ii.  348 
Official  report!,  i.  486;  ii 

879-81 
Beconunandationa  for  pro- 
motion, Ii.  864,  374 
Belationi  with  hii  offloars, 

1.486,488-42;  IL  S3fi-6, 

B68-4,  866-70,  374,  4S6-9 
BelatlonB  with  bia  loldien, 

1.436-7;  U.  866,  870 
Balationa  with  hia  stall,  i. 

489-41;  ii.  889 
VOL.  n. 


Saopa  OD  battleflald,  IL  348 

491 
Baleotlon  of  offioen  for  the 

staff,  L  17»-8S ;  iL  864 
Boperriaion,  L  376,  486;  ii. 

189 
BTBtem  at,  L   117-8,   179; 

iL  863-4 
Taet  and  ooniidatatioa,  i. 

169;  ii.876 
Knata  hia  nboidinatea,  i. 

S7fi;  ii.  818,491 
"  "■         L  117,   161,   163, 
"178-9,  19a,  197-8,  208-9, 

914,  338,   3S4,  303,   830, 

876,  486,  441-3 ;  il.  176, 

868-6, 878 
Dealing  with  mntin;,  L  808 
DemaDda  eiaot  obedienoe, 

L376:  U.57,  488 
CHtm  esaot   obedience,    U. 

M,430 
Pnnishoieat  ot  ofHoen,  IL 

866 
Pimiahment  ot  aoldleiB,  iL 

864-3 
Befnaea  to  take  turlongh,  IL 

384 
Btiiet  oonoeption  ot  dut;,  L 

197,  304,  376  ;  ii.  864-« 
Drill,  L  117, 163, 866 ;  11.  400 
Irutruetion,  1.  117-8,  163,  1TB, 

188-9 
Marclui.  L  188-4, 169-93,  280, 

986,  363,  274, 384-6,390, 

396-6,  809,  808,  813-14, 

837,   845-e,   849,  861-S, 

860-1, 893-<!,  401,  413-3, 

496-7 ;  U.  11, 16-33. 26- 

6,  39,  49,  60,  67-9, 134-9, 

188,    183,    189-90,    303, 

308-9,   314-0,   233,   2SS, 

803-8 
JforcUnf,  L  188,427;  iL  386, 

483 
Earl;  Btart.  L   188;  iL  49, 

66,90,384 
Foraed  marehea,  11. 483,  484 
Bnles  for,  L  436 
Standing  orden  for,  U.  403 
Orders: 

Antiolpate*  ordera,  11.  369 
N  N 
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^aokson,  Thomas  Jonathan— 

Praotioe  and  principles  of,  military : 
Orders ;— ooni. 

Charaoter  of,  L  115 ;  ii. 
490 

Method  of  issue,  i.  877 ;  IL 
57 

For  ooonterstroke,  ii.  93, 
94-5,  154,  190,  252,  260, 
823 

For  attack,  ii.  141-2 

For  assault,  ii.  85 

For  attack  of  Second  Line, 
ii.  88 

For  night  march,  i.  298 

For  rear  guard  action,  1. 877 

For  retreat,  1.  849 

To  Ewell,  i.  807 

To  Ewell  at  Cross  EeTS,  L 
865 

On  dress,  i.  221 

For  flank  attack,  1.  880 

At  Cedar  Bun,  ii.  92-5,  98 

At  Chancellorsyille,  ii.  421- 
2,  482, 487,  441-2,  448-9, 
401-2 

General  orders,  i.  802,  486, 
448 

To  Federal  gunners  at  Port 
Republic,  i.  870 

For  defence  of  position,  ii. 
154, 190 

For  bombardment  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  u.  218-20 

At  Fredericksburg,  ii.  818, 
828,  825 

Verbal,  ii.  33 

Incomplete,  ii.  88 

Inteipretation  of,  i.  259-60, 
281-2 ;  U.  28 

Miscarriage  of,  i.  822;  ii. 
34 

Orders  and  instructions  re- 
ceived by  Feb.  1862,  i. 
219.20,  259-60;  April, 
1862,  i,  280,  294,  411 ; 
May,  1862,  i.  806,  345, 
411 ;  June,  1862,  i.  390-3 ; 
U.  13, 15,  23,  30,  46,  57 ; 
Sept.  1862,  ii.  212-3,217, 
226,  259 ;  before  Chancel-  I 
lossvUle,  U.  415,  424 


Strategy: 

Activity,  i.  418 ;  ii.  189,  898, 

479,  481-2 
Breadth  of  view,  i.  282,  806, 

432 ;  u.  218, 896,  406, 478, 

485,486 
Calculation,  i.  201-2,  321. 

358,   377,  415,   421;    vL 

105,  140,  141,  189,  891. 

484-6 
Compels  enemy  io  blunder, 

i.  272,  428 
Concealment  of  moyements 

and  intentions,  i.  116, 290, 

309,  818-6,  898-6,  898- 

402,  412, 420-1,  423, 439- 

40;    ii.    11,    85-7,    116, 

125-6, 182, 185, 137, 139- 

42,488 
Concentration    of    superior 

force,  i.  428 ;  ii.  200 
Counterstroke,  L  365,  874; 

ii.  182 
Deals  with  enemy  in  detail, 

L  189-90,  861-2,   412-8. 

419,  428 ;  ii.  79,  85, 199 
DefensiTe,  ii.  199-201,  297 
Estimate  of  time,  i.  174, 187, 

237,   257,  259,  802,  334« 

412 ;  ii.  19,  77,  Ii4,  400, 

407 
Induces  enemy  to  divide,  i. 

386 
Intelligence  Department,  L 

118,   202,    827;    u.  347. 

483 
Keeps     enemy's     colunms 

apart,  iL  199,  200 
Looks  for  annihilation   of 

enemy,  ii.  482 
Looks    for   opportunity,  L 

214 ;  ii.  481 
Lures  enemy  into  false  posi- 
tion, i.  267,  272  ;  u.  79, 

91, 106, 110,  199,  485 
Mystifying   the    enemy,   i. 

129,  228,  392-5 ;  u.  119, 

121-2,  327,  484-6 
Never  fights  except  on  bis 

own  terms,  ii.  199,  490 
Never  gives  the  enemy  time, 

L  175  ;  ii.  189,  281,  898 


Pntotioa  uid  prinaiplM  of ,  DuU  tuT : 
SlraUgy  :—corU. 

NeTBT  miwea  an  opportnnH;, 

L  418 1  U.  487 
No  ■!•«■  to  rale,  i.  US 
ObJMtiTM.  1. 1S9,  919,  347 ; 

U.  B90-1, 48S 
pKtteiUM,lL48B,  490 
Plajs  on  enemj'B  tevt,  U. 

891,486 
Bm^  Iraiti  of  yMorj,  U. 

470 
fiagudi  anemr's  dlffienltiaa, 

L306,  B47,  8fil,SS4,4U 

U.S9S 
Begards  monl  upMt  of  war 

i.  842,  424 ;  !1.  843,  39S 

48S 
8Mrea7,  L  110-6,  181, 183. 

187, 197,267,388, 878, 489, 

440;  iLe9 
Bptefedi  tm.}mM  inloaiiAtion, 

1.  893,  S9G,  400 
Btratasanu,  L   131-3,  370, 
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Naplen,  the,  1. 4 

Napoleon,  i.  23-8,  48,  67,  76,  78,  109, 
110,  183,  186,  198,  197,  331,  382, 
347,  360-1,  269,  8SS,  847,  367,  406, 
409,  410,  4IS-4,  416,  417-9,  433-8, 
483-4 ;   U.  19,  109,  188,  170,  187, 
196,  197,  199,  360,  338,  840,  643, 
362,  S70,  872,  891,  894-6,  436,  428, 
439,  486,  491,  493,  496 
Kaval  aud  militarj  espeditionB  (*ee 
also  Tramport  by  8*a),  i.  28,  313. 
388-6,  349-60, 263,  379 
NaT7,  n.S.,  i.  37, 106, 113, 134,  806 
Nelson,  L  76,  167,  197;  iL  370,  871, 

4S3 
Newton,  Gen.,  U.SA.,  ii.  816,  618,  838 
Nej,  Manhftl,  L  76-6;  it  191-3,  493 
North  Anna,  battle  of,  ii.  238 
North  Anna,  position  od,  ii.  801,  SOS, 

806,  839-30,  S33-S,  410,  488 
Northsm    soldier,    L    183,    137,  139, 
163-S,   158-60;    ii.   76,   148,    180, 
939,  344-6,  247,  374-6.  379,  8S1-3, 
S41-3,  344-8, 881 


OmoxBS,  corps  ot,  ii.  348 

OtQauB,  U.S.  arm;,   L  17-8,  36,  60, 

104,  136  ;  ii.  480-1 
'Old  Dominion,'  the,  i.  3,  98 
O'Neal,  Ool.,  C.SA,  U.  441-3 
Ord,  Qm.,  U.8A.,  L  844,  364,  366-S, 

886 
■Order,  ths  lost,'  iL  317,  338,  377-8 
Ordertiee.  L  823  ;  ii.  160 
Orders  (see  alao  onder  JaekKM),  a.  80. 

24,  BO,  33,  67,  68,  87-8,  94-6,  106, 

118-4,  140,  144,  149,  189,  191,  317, 

319,  869,  483 
Organisation  and  reoniitiiig,  L  17-8, 

88,  104-11,  116,   117-8,   130,  128, 

1S6-8,  1S4-6,  168-9,  161,  169-70. 

916,  336.4,  981,  348-9,  264,  37S. 
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312,  822,  388,  406-6,  427-9 ;  U.  30, 
208-6,  231,  273,  27&-6,  280,  289, 
331,  348,  410,  412,  468 
OxHilL    {SeeChanUOy) 


Palfbey,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  ii.  229,   252, 

261 
Palo  Alto,  battle  of,  i.  27,  28,  32 
Patrick,  Gen.,  U.SA.,  ii.  146,  246 
Patterson,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  i.  126, 128-9, 

131-3,  136,  139,  227 
Patton,  Gol.,  C.S.A.,  i.  377,  884 
Paxton,  Qea.,  C.S.A.,  ii.  465 
Pelham,  Major  John,  C.S.A.,  IL  147, 

814,  816,  323 
Pender,  Gen.,  C.S.A.,   ii.  96-6,  163, 

168,  160,  271,  309,  818,  322,  462 
Pendleton,  Lieut.  Col.  A  S.,  C.S.A.,  i. 

869 ;  ii.  67,  403,  464-^,  471 
Pendleton,  Bev.  Dr.,  (}en.,  C.SA.,  i. 

128,   146;    ii.   208,   230,  261,  269, 

276,  473 
Peninsolar  campaign,  1862,  ii.  86, 109, 

186,  200,  331,  348 
PeninBolar  War.  1808-14,  i.  170,  221, 

419  ;  u.  200,  201,  492 
Pickett,  Gen.,  C.S.A.,  i.  50 ;   u,  329, 

366,  405,  407,  426,  466 
Pierce,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  i.  33 
Pillow,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  i.  33,  36-7,  46 
Pleasonton,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  ii.  293,  418, 

427,  435,  439,  446-7 
Plevna,  battle  of,  i.  232 ;  ii.  174 
Plunder,  ii.  352-4 
Poague,  Gol.,  C.S.A,  i.  370 
Pope,  Gen.,  U.S.A.  i.  401 ;  ii.  78-86, 

87,  89,  90, 92.  97-100,  102-3, 106-7, 

109-11,  113-25,  127-9,  131-2.  134, 

136-42,   145,    149-51,   167.    161-2, 

166-73,  176-7,  181-3,  185,  187-96. 

199.  203,  205,  207,  210.  229,  235, 

295-^,   300,  341,  343-^,  469,  479. 

483  6,  488 
Population    of    North   and  South,  i. 

106-7 
Port  Bepublic,  battle  of,  chapter  xi., 

i.  365,  424,  425,  441 ;  ii.  247,  341, 

484 
Porter,  Gen.  FitzJohn,  U.S.A.,  i.  61 ; 

ii.  10,  12-3,  16.  19,  25,  27-9,  36, 

88-9,  48,  61,  64,  66,  122,  140.  157, 


162-8,  170,  171-^,  175-8,  180,  228, 

248,  268-70,  272,  841,  844 
PresbTterian  Church,  L  63,  69,  61 
Preeoott,  W.  F.,  the  historian,  L  26 
Preston,  Col.,  C.S.A.,  i.  187 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia, 

Gen.,  ii.  196 
Prussia,  i.  75, 110 ;  ii  196 
Puritans,  the,  i.  73,  83 


QuATRB-BaAB,  battle  of,  L  414 ;  ii.  59, 
192,  468,  492 


Baolan,  Field-Marshal  Lord,  ii.  856 
Baikoads  in  war,  i.  107>9, 120-1,  135, 

160,  236,  266,  277,  286-7,  391,  393. 

396 ;  ii.  10,  78-80,  101-2,  111.  121. 

124.  129,  133,  140,  182.  192,  291. 

297,  897,  404,  480 
Bamseur,  Gen.,  C.S.A,  ii.  441,  444 
Bansom,  Gen.,  C.S.A.,  IL  272,  329. 

405 
Bebel  Yell,  i.  340 ;  ii.  482 
Beconnaissance.    (See  Tactics) 
Begimental  life  in  1861,  i.  57 
Beno,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  i.  60;    ii.   113, 

116,  137, 140,  166-9, 161,  184 
Besaca  de  la  Palma,  battle  of,  i.  27,  82 
Bevolution,  American,  and  War    of 

Independence,  i.  6,  57,  91-2,  96-6, 

106.  113,  221,  425  ;  u.  340 
Beynolds,   Gen.,   U.S.A.,  ii.  44,  122, 

140,  143,  166-7,  162, 171,  178,  180, 

195,  428,  465 
Bichardson,  Gen.,  U.S.A.  ii.  63,  251, 

257 
Bichepanse,  Gen.,  ii.  466 
Bioketts,   Gen.,   U.S.A.,  i.   386,  401  ; 

ii.  79,  84,  92,  140,  143.  160.  171, 

173-4.  176,  179.  244.  247 
Bipley.  Gen..  C.S.A..  ii.  271 
Bivoli.  battle  of,  i.  429 
Boads,  American,  L  108 
Boads,    Virginian,  i.  211,   232,    237, 

426  ;  ii.  198.  203 
Bobertson,  Gen.,  C.S.A,  ii.  116-7,  208, 

224.  235 
Bodes.   Gen..  C.S.A.  ii.  38.  271,  831, 

412.   432.   437,  440-2,   444,  447 >9, 

465,  460 


Romnay,  eipeditloD  to,  ohtptat  tU. 
Bopes,  John  a.  i.  92 ;  iL  101 
fi0Beaniu,aeD.,n.SA.,i.lse,189,3M 
Bvpert,  Pilnoa,  i.  SS 
BtudB,  L  79,  106,  109 

EUlMWl.     (See  EOni^igTatM) 
SklftmviM,  battlB  of,  i.  42S  ;  d.  1S7, 

188,  426,  490.  491 
Santa  Anna,   Presidenl  ol  Mexico,  L 

37,  28-81,  S9,  4fi 
SftDioien.  battle  of,  L  437 
SaTsge'B  Station,  eneagement  ftt,iL47 
Sazton,  Qen.,  U.S.A.,  L  S4S-a,  8£5-fl, 

972. 413,  42fi 
Sohenok.   Oen.,   U.BA^  L    1S8,  969, 

396,  S98,  37S,  446 ;  ij.  lSS-6 
Sehnn,  Oen.,  U.SA.,  iL  15S-«,  401 
Sootland,  i.  8,  II,  93,  103  ;  iL  883 
Soott,  Col..   aSJL.   i.  809,  387,  339. 

885 


Sea  power,  i.  113-8.    (See  i8«a,  i 
maxdof) 

Sebaitopol.  i.  432 

SeoessioQ.  I.  78-9, 61-3,  86-7,  90-103 

Sedan,    campaign    and   battl*    of,  L 


427; 


.833 


SeddoQ,  Hon.  Hr.,  ii.  404,  406, 407 
Sedgwick.   Qen.,    U.S.A.,    L    386;    IL 
63,     2S1-8,    266-6,    408-10,    416, 
418-9,  421,  435-6,  480,  4S4,  486, 
468,  463-3 
Semmes,  Oen.,  D.SA^  ii.  362,  371 
Seveo  Daja'  BattlM,  ohaptan  xliL, 

xiT.,  U.  109,  201 
Seven  Pines,  battle  of,  1.  448 ;  iL  8,  S 
Seymour,  Oen.,  U.S.A.,  U.  US 
SharpeboTg,   battle  of,  ehanter  ill., 
i.  169  ;    ii,  288,  389,  885,  841.  86ft, 
B70,  S80,  488 
Sheridan,   Oen.,  U.RA.,  L  ti6,  U8 ; 

ii.  394,  479,  486.  487 
Bheiman,   Oen.,   U.SA.,   L   68,    144, 

168-.  11.479.486.487,489 
Shielda,  Oen..  U.S^,  L  S3,  319,  380, 
336-«.  338.  243-3,  348,  361,  SBlMtO, 
363-8.  377,  379,  388,  390.  39S-4, 
998,  814-11,  644,  846.  84&-M,  S6S- 
60,  363-6,  867-9,  871-9, 87«-S,  876, 


881,  884,  886,  891,  400,  434.  436, 

439,  481;  iL  19,  78,  76.  101,  199, 

347.  341,  893,  484-5 
Siekles,   Oen.,    U.B.A„  u.  316,   836, 

401.    437,    4S4-5.    488-40.   446-7, 

466,486 
Bigel.  Oen..  U.S.A..  U.  79,  97-9,  101, 

103.  116.  137,  140, 143,  149,  166-6. 

178,  179, 195 
Signailiag;,  i.  143,   868,   868;   U.  87. 

Ill,  137.  318,  379,  418-9,  436.  480 
SkobsleH.  Oen..  L  197.  2S6;  U.  174 
SlATe  ownen,  L  79-81,   64-6,   90-1, 

95,  134 
SUtbtj,  l  79-60,  83,  84-96,  96,  103 
Slavei,  i.  61.  79,  81.  85-90 
Slooam,  Qen..  U.S.A.,  ii.  37.  39.  68-4, 

354.  401,  416.  437 
Smith,    Captain    (Bev.   Dr.),    C.S.A.. 

ii.  SIS.  337,  S81,  352.  880,  451-8. 

463 
Smitb.  Oen.  O.  W..  C.S.A..  i.  888 
Smith.  Qen.,  C.SA..  L  174-6,  868 
Smoleniko,  L  109 
Soldier.  Amerioan  (see  also  Horthtmi 

and  SottOiem  Soldier,  and  Fblwi- 

U»r),  i.  106  ;  ii.  846-8,  383 
Solterino,  battle  of,  i.  423 
Sonthem  toldier,  i.  104-5,  115,  117, 

138.  lai,  166,   174,  178.  198.  300. 

364-5,    378.    399,    80S.   888,    886, 

894-5.  466-8;  ii.  136-7,  188,  304, 

309.  339,  386-6,  368.  378,  379-86, 

881,  344,  346-61,  363,  381,  386-7, 

898-9,  440-1,  444-5,  469,  477,  480. 

487,497 
Soath   IfoDntsfn,    battle  of,    ohaptei 

zix.,  iL488 
Sonth,   the,  L  76,  79-61,   86-6,   90, 

98-9,  10(K3 
Spioheran.  battle  of,  i.  369,  480 
Bpiea,L390,  431;  ii.89 
Spoti^Ivania,   batUa    ot,    i.   488;   U. 

301 
Staff,  L  lOfr-6,  111,  115.  136. 158. 154. 

165,  169, 179-88.  313.  316,337,339, 

387,  668,  893,  431,  436,  480-1,  486, 

440-1 ;  ii.  30-1.  36.   84,  41-3,  67, 

59,  63,  68,   71,  69,  143,  160,  169, 

176,  386,  363,  364,  389,  388,  897, 

846,  864,  884,  88A-7,  889-91,  433. 

446.466 
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Stafford,  Ck>l.,  C.S  JL,  iL  95-6,  97 
Starke,  Gen.,  C.S.A,  ii.  146, 168, 159, 

177, 184^,  244,  246,  271 
Stotes'  rights,   L  79,  86,  92-4,  96, 

98-102 
Stanton,  Hon.  Mr.,  i.  156,  208,  265, 
275,  277,  281,  292,  294, 804,  814-6, 
825-6,  844,  848,  851,  860,  886, 
888-9,  400,  401,  406-7,  409,  447  ; 
U.  5,  88,  118,  299,  892,  404 
Steinwehr,  Qen,  Ton,  U.S. A,  iL  82, 

155-6, 159, 401 
Steaart,    Oen.,    C.SJL,    L  810,  828, 

381-2,  834,  841-2,  860 ;  iL  870 
StevenB,  (}en.,  U.8.A,  ii.  179 
Stoneman,  Oen.,   U.SA.,    ii.  408-9, 

417-8,  464,  468 
'StonewaU  Brigade,'  i.   162,   165-7, 
178-9,  188,  194-5,  197,  209,  220, 
241,    252-4,    262,  295,  299,    809, 
884^,  838,  840,  845,  347,  849,  851, 
355,  383 ;  iL  26,  35,  76,  98-5,  104, 
145, 148, 173,  235-6,  271,  487,  465, 
482 
Stores,  ii.  80,  129,  131-2,  186 
Straggling,  i.  138,   150,  152-8,    818, 
428-9 ;  ii.  50,  180,  185,  204,  227, 
285,  249,  262,  273,  275-7,  803,  358, 
411,  432 
Strategist,   qualities  of,  i.   48,   75-6» 

409,413-4 
Strategy.    (See  also  onder  Jaehaon) 
Application  of  principles  of,  i.  409, 

415 
Art  of,  i.  25,  75-6, 406, 409, 432-3 ; 

u.  891 
Factors  of,  L  75 ;  ii.  891,  398-4 
Importance  of,  i.  401,  406,  409 ;  ii. 

838 
Problems  of,  i.  75 ;  ii.  891 
Bnles  of,  i.  406,  409 ;  iL  188,  480 
Study  of,  L  227;   iL    891,  394, 

396 
Training  in,  L  74-6,  409-10;   u. 
896 
Practice  and  Elements  of : 
Action  of  weaker  belligerent,  i.  154, 

174-5,  418 ;  iL  199 
Activity,  i.  418-9 
Audacity,  ii.  11 

Base  of  operations,  L  44,  109 ;  IL 
295 


CiTilian  strategy,  L  172-3,  206-a. 

252,406-8 
Command  of  the  sea,  L  27, 112-8, 

124,  218,  217 ;  iL  81,  207,  406 
Oompelling   the  enemy  to  make 

mistakes,  L  270 
Concealment  of  moTements,  L  412, 

421-8 ;  iL  79, 80, 88, 126, 187-42, 

190 
Concentration    of   effort,    L   178, 

187-8,  418;   iLl85,  207,  407, 

416 
Concentration  of  superior  force  al 

dedsiTC  point,  L  418,  420,  428 ; 

iL  407-8,  428 
Concentration  on  the  battlefield,  L 

181,  890,  418,  420,  422-3  ;  iL 

10,  37,  90,   127,  187,  196,  277, 

297 
Converging  columns,  L   859,  872, 

412, 419 ;  u.  16-7, 19,  22,  46,  48, 

58-9,  85, 189,  428 
Oounterstroke,  L 173, 298 ;  iL  200-1, 

414,  469 
Dealing  with  enemy  in  detail,  L 

189-90,  418  ;  U.  84-^,  89, 102, 

125, 199,  213,  298,  408-9, 416 
Deceiving  the  enemy,  L  282, 891-8 
Defensive,  the,  L  172-8,  401.  418 ; 

iL  199,  200,  231,  882,  418 
Demonstrations,  ii.  408-9 
Detached  force,  duties  of,  i.  75, 

281 ;  iL  406-7 
Dispersion,  i.  131,  219,  231,  277, 

314,  358,  418,   433 ;   ii.  79,  85, 

149-51,  187.  195-7,  207,  212-8, 

307,  404-5,  418 
Dividing  to  unite,  i.  411,  423 ;  iL 

124, 138,  187,  192,  196-7,  295, 

807,416 
Exterior  and  interior  lines,  L  298 ; 

ii.   83-4,  113,  122,  124-^,  185, 

151,  195,  213,  217,  226,  408-9 
Finance  as  a  factor,  i.  234 
Forcing  the  enemy  out  of  a  strong 

or  intrenched  position,  L  808-9. 

391;    u.  10,   124,    188,   408-9, 

417 
Holding  enemy  fast,  iL  142, 282, 408 
Human  factor,  the,  ii.  297 
Inducing  enemy  to  divide,  L  330, 

886,  418 ;  u.  892 


Btnitgj— 
Praetiet  and  EJtmtnli  of :— eotU. 
loitUtiTe,    L  416,   418;   ii.   331, 

806,486 
InTulon.  I  107-10,  17B,    lS6-fl, 

308,  BOS-6;    iL  73,    199,   300, 

203-4,  3S1 
EnowIedgB  of  snemT's  oh&nwitaT, 

L  60,  227,  376,  391,  SSS-fl,  330, 

876,   416;    u.    i,    11.  38.  187, 

ISS,  303,  330,  383,  348, 377 
Linei   ol   oommiiniMtioit,   i.  84, 

107-g.  113,   143,  164,  17fi,  1S8, 

334,  372,  888,  8SS  ;  ii.  34,  SO, 

111,    114,   134,   183,   101.  189. 

811-3,  896-8,  806, 839,  404, 40S, 

418,468 
LiiiM  ot  opention,  I.  37-8,  80;  ii. 

B»8 
Udm  of  Bupplj,  ii.  79, 181,  395-7, 

800,403 
Lonng  eDemy  into  Iftlss  poaitiou, 

i.  367,  370.  272;  ii.  79,  80,  lOfl, 

110, 1S9,  807,  416 
Monl  futon,  i.  110. 166, 233, 370, 

347,861-3,873,416;  ii.  47,  201. 

846-7,  849,  869-70,  896 
ObJBOtitM,  iL  891-4,  406 
ObatMlai,  topognphioal,  i.  267-9, 

866-7  i   ii.  81-2,  87,   186,   196, 

366-7 
OflennTe,  L  418,  486 ;  ii.  102,  111, 

128, 142,  381,  BB6,  418-4 
PoUtioB,  I.  306,  381,  834,  401;  ii 

389-90,  392 
PreatiKB,  ii.  301 
Pnranit,  1.  168-4, 420 ;  U.  48,  46-6, 

69,  77,  470 
Beonuting-groandB,    L   119,   164; 

u.  307 
BetreRt,  i.  218 ;  ii.  106,  136 
SpMM,  i.  109 

Stntaganu,  i.  371,  891-4,  420-1 
Btnttgioal  points,    i.    178,    199, 

206.  38S-4.  349-60, 408 ;  ii.  206, 

893,  398 
Sorpriae,  i.  89S-9 
Time,  L  41G;  ii.  19,94,231,  384, 

807-8,407 
TopognphlMl  taotoTS,  i.  76,  332, 

416-7 


nDceruiDt;,  L  847,  350^63,   373, 

884  ;  ii.  47, 193,  438 
Vital  points,  i.  219,   233^,   306, 

408 ;  ii.  306,  406 
Zone  of  maacBaTrs,  U.  199 
Strotber,  Col..  U.S.A.,  i.  82S,  840 
Stout,  Oen.  J.  E.  B.,  C.S.A.,  i.  136-7, 
139,  1S6, 146, 140,  166,338;  it  6-9, 
13.  14,  20-1,  SI,  41,  44, 47,  66,  69- 
73,  80.  98,  100.  114,  116,  118-31, 
130,   133-4.   136,  141,  144-6,  147. 
149,  163-3,  167,  166-6,  178,  181-5. 
189,  193-4,  310,  318,  217,  234,  230, 

386,  838,  241-3,  346,  349,  262,  266, 
269-61,  264,  366-7,  370, 278,  282-8. 

387,  291-3,  299,  308,  311,  322-8, 
8SO-3,  336.  386-6,  398-9,  413,  414, 
416,  418,  433,  497,  430,  464-6, 
467-60,  473 

Btnrgis,  Qen.,  U.3A.,  ii.  338 
SunmiGr.  Oeii.,   U.SA..  iL  170,  182, 
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